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PREFACE  TO  STUDENTS'  EDITION 

The  present  book  was  written  primarily  for  medical  practitioners  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  nature  of  the  functional  chaniics  presented  by 
their  patients. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  book 
of  this  type  in  the  medical  colleges.  The  gap  between  physiology  and 
biochemistry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  clinical  medicine,  on  the  other,  is  felt 
by  students  as  well  as  by  teachers.  The  present  work  helps  to  bridge 
this  gap,  because  the  manifestations  of  disease  are  discussed  as  altera- 
tions in  normal  physiology.  I  trust  that  it  will  prove  valuable  to  medical 
students. 

A.  W.   Hewlett. 
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FUNCTIONAL  PATHOLOGY 


Chapter  I 
The  Circulation 

The  blood  acts  as  a  transporting  medium  for  the  body.  In  it  oxygen 
is  carried  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues  and  carbon  dioxid  is  carried  from 
the  tissues  to  the  lungs.  Nutrient  materials,  absorbed  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  are  delivered  to  various  parts  of  the  body  for  use  or  for 
storage,  and  waste  products  are  carried  from  the  tissues  to  the  excretory 
organs.  Not  only  does  the  blood  act  as  a  carrying  medium  for  supplies 
and  wastes,  but  it  also  serves  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  body;  for  substances  that  enter  the  blood  from 
one  organ  may  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  physiological  activ- 
ities of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Cardiovascular  System. — In  order  to  perform  these  functions  the 
blood  must  be  kept  in  constant  circulation  through  the  various  organs 
and  tissues.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  cardiovascular  system,  the 
heart  and  the  blood  vessels.  The  left  ventricle  receives  blood  from  the 
(ungs  and  pumps  it  into  the  aorta.  The  grent  arteries  that  branch  off 
from  the  aorta  act  as  a  distrilmting  system  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
bodv.  The  finer  branches  in  which  these  arteries  terminate,  i.  e.,  the 
arterioles  and  capillaries,  oppose  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  flow  of 

blood  bv  reason  of  their  small  caliber.     For  this  reason  blood  is  held  back 

*/  

in  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries  under  an  increased  pressure.  This  high 
arterial  pressure  makes  it  possible  to  furnish  blood  to  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  body  and  particularly  to  the  brain.  Furthermore,  when  an 
increased  supply  of  blood  is  required  in  any  particular  organ,  the  vessels 
leading  to  this  organ  can  be  opened  more  widely  than  usual,  so  that  the 
blood  flows  through  that  region  with  increased  speed ;  just  as  the  open- 
ing of  a  tap  in  a  city  water  system  causes  an  increased  flow  of  water  to 
that  particular  part  of  the  system.  Owing  to  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  the  pressure  falls 
rapidly  in  these  vessels  and  the  pressure  in  the  veins  that  enter  the  thorax 
is  but  little  above  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  rigid  ventricle  receives  blood  from  the  large  veins  of  the  body 
and  pumps  it  through  the  pulmonary  circuit,  where  it  imdergoes  alter- 
ations in  its  content  of  oxygen  and  of  carbon  dioxid.  In  the  lungs  the 
capillaries  are  short  and  offer  relatively  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
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blood  through  them.  For  this  reason  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  only  about  one-third  that  in  the  aorta.  Furthermore,  as  all 
portions  of  the  lungs  possess  tlie  same  function  there  is  no  need  for 
variations  in  the  distribution  of  blood  to  different  parts  of  the  pulmonary 
area,  and  so  far  as  we  know  such  variations  do  not  occur  imder  physio- 
logical conditions. 

Ventricular  Outputs. — The  amounts  of  blood  pumped  out  by  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart  must  in  the  long  run  be  equal  to  each  other.  Were  this 
not  so,  all  of  the  blood  would  tend  to  accumulate  either  in  the  pulmonary 
or  in  the  systemic  vessels.  Such  a  condition  is  obviously  incompatible 
with  life.  Under  physiological  conditions  slight  variations  undoubtedly 
occur  in  the  distribution  of  blood  between  the  pulmonary  and  systemic 
circuits,  and  under  pathological  conditions  these  variations  may  be 
increased;  but  in  all  cases  a  stationarv  condition  is  soon  reached  in 
which  each  side  of  the  heart  again  pumps  out  equal  amoimts  of  blood. 
When  we  consider  the  numerous  physiological  and  pathological  variations 
in  the  circulation,  both  as  regards  blood  pressure  and  rate  of  blood  flow, 
it  is  evident  that  some  physiological  adjustment  must  control  the  activities 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  so  that  in  the  long  run  the  output  from 
the  one  shall  always  equal  the  output  from  the  other. 


The  Heart 
Dynamics  of  the  Heart  Muscle 

The  heart  muscle  is  obviously  capable  of  adjusting  its  contractions 
to  varying  conditions,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  to 
be  pumped  and  the  arterial  pressure  against  which  this  pumping  must  be 
done.  The  laws  governing  its  contractions  appear  to  be  very  similar  to 
those  which  govern  the  response  of  an  isolated  voluntary  muscle,  such  as 
the  frog's  gastrocnemius,  when  the  latter  is  stimulated  by  a  single  elec- 
tric shock  applied  to  its  nerve.  Since  the  manner  in  which  the  heart 
adapts  itself  to  different  demands  is  relatively  difficult  to  study,  it  seems 
advisable  to  consider,  first,  the  factors  that  govern  the  contractions  of 
an  isolated  voluntary  muscle,  and,  then,  to  compare  these  with  the  fac- 
tors that  govern  the  heart  muscle  itself. 

Isometric  and  Isotonic  Contractions 

Two  types  of  muscular  contraction  must  be  distinguished.  In  the 
first,  or  isometric  contraction,  the  ends  of  the  muscle  are  fixed  and  no 
shortening  can  take  place.  The  state  of  contraction  expresses  itself  by 
an  increased  tension  in  the  muscle.     In  the  second,  or  isotonic  type  of 
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contraction,  the  tension  of  the  muscle  remains  constant  throughout  and 
the  state  of  contraction  expresses  itself  by  a  shortening.  In  either  case 
the  contraction  is  accompanied  by  a  more  active  metabolism  in  the  muscle 
and  an  increased  liberation  of  heat. 

Elasticity  and  Tension. — In  considering  the  behavior  of  the  contracting 
muscle  it  is  of  great  assistance  to  adopt  the  conception  of  Weber,  that 
the  condition  of  contraction  involves  a  change  in  the  elastic  properties 
of  the  muscle.  During  its  relaxed  state  the  muscle  can  be  stretched, 
within  physiological  limits,  by  a  relatively  light  load.  During  its  con- 
tracted state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  muscle  can  be  stretched  only  by 

relatively    heavy        Tiniipn.— ♦ 
loads.    If  the  length  A^ 
be  fixed,  the  change 
in  elasticity  during 
contraction  increases 
the  tension.     If  the 
tension  be  fixed,  the 
change  in  elasticity  ^  ^ 
shortens  the  muscle. 
Furthermore,  there 
exists  a  definite  de- 
lation between   the 
length  of  the  muscle 
and   its  tension   in 

both     the     relaxed   pjg    i._cur>'e  showing  the  Relation  of  the  Initial  Length  to  the 

Tension  and  Energy  Set  Free  during  an  Isometric  Twitch  of 
a  Voluntary  Muscle.  (A)  Represents  the  Maximum  Shorten- 
ing of  the  Muscle  and  (B)  Its  Maximum  Length  In  the 
Itody.  The  Curve  on  the  Left  Represents  the  Relation  between 
the  Length  and  the  Tension  when  the  Muscle  Is  Relaxed.  The 
Curve  on  the  Right  Represents  This  Relation  when  the 
Muscle  Is  Contracted.  The  Changes  In  Tension  during  an 
Isometric  Contraction  Are  Represented  by  Horizontal  Lines 
Drawn  between  the  Two  Curves  at  any  Initial  Length.  The 
Changes  In  Length  during  an  Isotonic  Contraction  Are  Ap< 
proximately  Proportional  to  the  Vertical  Distance  between 
the  Two  Curves.  Note  that  Within  Physiological  Limits  the 
Contractions  of  the  Muscle  Increase  with  Its  Initial  Length. 
(Redrawn  from  a  Figure  of  Patterson,  Piper  and  Starling, 
Based  on  the  Results  of  an  Experiment  of  Bllx,  Jour.  Physiol.) 


and  the  contracted 
state.  This  relation 
can  be  determined 
by  causing  the  mus- 
cle to  contract  iso- 
metrically  after  it 
has  been  stretched 
to  different  initial 
lengths.  The  curves 
plotted  from  such 
a  series  of  measure- 
ments are  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  muscle 
is  relaxed,  it  may  be  stretched  to  and  beyond  its  physiological  length 
with  but  a  slight  increase  of  tension.  When  it  is  contracted,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  considerable  increase  of  tension  accompanies  each  increase  in 
length.  The  change  in  tension  which  occurs  during  any  isometric  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  is  represented  on  this  diagram  by  the  horizontal 
distance  between  the  two  curves.  It  is  evident  that  this  change  increases 
with  each  increase  in  the  initial  length  of  the  muscle,  up  to  and  somewhat 
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beyond  the  iiornial  physiological  length  of  the  mnscle.  The  energy  evolved 
during  a  contraction  also  becomes  greater  when  the  initial  length  of 
the  mnscle  is  increased. 

Isotonic  Excursion. — The  height  of  isotonic  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cle at  different  initial  lengths  is  also  roughly  represented  on  this  dia- 
gram, for  the  height  of  a  single  twitch  contraction  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  two  curves.  Within  limits  an  increase 
in  the  initial  length  of  the  muscle  will,  therefore,  cause  a  greater  excur- 
sion of  the  ensuing  contraction. 

Combined  Contraction. — The  contraction  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is 
neither  a  pure  isometric  contraction  nor  a  pure  isotonic  contraction,  l)nt 
is  a  combination  of  the  two.  At  the  onset  of  ventricular  systole  tlie 
valves  leading  into  the  auricles  close,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  con- 
traction takes  place  with  a  rise  of  intraventricular  pressure,  but  with 
no  expulsion  of  blood.  It  is  an  isometric  contraction.  When  the  intra- 
ventricular pressure  rises  sufficiently  to  open  tlie  semilunar  valves,  the  left 
ventricle  empties  its  contents  more  or  less  completely  into  the  aorta,  and 
at  a  pressure  that  corresponds  approximately  to  the  arterial  blood  pres- 
sure. The  ventricular  contraction  at  this  time  is.  predominantly  an 
isotonic  contraction. 

The  ventricular  systole  may  be  compared  with  the  contraction  of  an 
"after-loaded"  voluntary  muscle,  where  the  main  weight  is  artificially 
supported  during  the  muscular  relaxation,  but  is  lifted  during  its  contrac- 
tion. During  relaxa- 
tion the  tension  of  the 
muscle  is  determined 
solely  by  its  length. 
When  it  contracts  the 
muscular  tension  rises, 
'^x  but  at  first  there  is  no 
shortening  of  the  mus- 
cle (isometric  period). 
After  the  tension  has 
increased  sufficiently 
to  raise  the  weight, 
the  muscle  begins  to 
shorten    and    the    re- 

Plj.   2.— Voluntary   MuRcle  Working  under  Conditions   Similar  "'^^""p^     ^\     ^"0     COn- 

to  Those  Imposed  upon  the  Heart  MuRcle.     During  Relax-  tractiou    is    approxi- 

ation  It  Is  Stretched  by  the   (Diastolic)    I^ad   Cw).     Dur-  rnnfplv      I'QntnTiiV          Aa 

Ing  Its  Contraction  Its  Tension  is  First  Incrensod  without  ^""'^^V       is"wj"i^.  ^     ^» 

Shortening    (Isometric    Period).      When    the    Tension    Has  TTcnderSOn  haS  pointed 

Increased   Sufficiently    It   Lifts   the   Heavy   Load    (W)    Ex-  ^,,f      f],^    r»nn /I  ,> i  nn  a 

pulsion    of    Blood    Against    the    High     irterlal    Pressure.  '        ^    ooiiuiliuuB 

(From  Patterson,  Piper  and  Starling,  Jour.  Physiol.)  under  which  the  heart 
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works  may  be  duplicated  for  the  voluntary  muscle  by  having  it  raise  a 
weight  that  is  supported  during  relaxation  by  a  ratchet  (Fig.  2). 

Fiber  Length  and  Linear  Tension. — In  the  heart  there  is  no  direct 
method  for  measuring  either  the  length  of  the  muscle  fibers  or  the  linear 
tension  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Since,  however,  the  size  of  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  determines  the  length  of  the  muscle  fibers,  and  the  intraven- 
tricular pressure  determines  the  linear  tension,  the  relation  between  ven- 
tricular volume  and  intraventricular  pressure  corresponds  to  the  relation 
between  the  length  and  tension  of  a  voluntary  muscle.     The  relation 
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F1^.  3. — Schematic  Relation  between  the  Volume  and  the  Tntraventricnlar  Pressure  during 
Diastole  (Curve  to  Left)  and  durinjj  Systole  (Curves  to  Right),  Based  on  Frank's 
Diagram.  At  the  Onset  of  Diastole  the  Ventricle  Relaxes  and  Assumes  the  Di  Posi- 
tion. As  the  Blood  Enters,  the  Volume  Increases  with  a  Relatively  Small  Rise  of 
Pressure  to  D2.  The  Onset  of  Systole  Alters  the  Properties  of  the  Heart  Muscle  So 
That  They  (^orreMi>ond  to  the  Systolic  Curve.  The  Heart  Muscle  Therefore  Contracts, 
First  Isometrically  (D2  to  Si)  and  Then  Isotonically  (S,  to  S2).  This  Contraction 
Is  Short  of  That  Theoretically  Possible,  the  Latter  Being  Indicated  by  the  Upper  of 
the  Two  Upper  Curves.  • 

between  these  two  variables,  as  determined  by  Frank  for  the  frog's  heart, 
is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Diastolic  and  Systolic  Volume. — During  diastole  the  size  of  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  is  determined  by  the  tone  of  the  relaxed  muscle  and  the 
pressure  of  the  entering  blood  stream.  An  increase  in  diastolic  volume 
may  be  due  either  to  a  loss  of  diastolic  tone  or  to  an  increase  in  the 
filling  pressure  The  latter,  according  to  Wiggers,  varies  from  2  to 
6  mm.  of  mercury  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  mammalian  heart.     Dur- 
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ing  systole,  on  the  other  hand,  the  size  of  the  ventricular  ravity  is  f 
erned  hy  the  systolic  tone  of  its  muacie,  and  by  tlie  pressure  againatl 
which  its  contents  nre  expelled.  An  increase  in  the  systolic  vohime  mayl 
be  dne  either  to  a  ioas  of  sj'stolic  tone  or  to  an  increase  in  arterial  pre»-f 
enre. 

Reaction  to  Varying  Arteriat  Resiatance 

In  order  to  study  the  reaction  of  tlie  lieart.  mnacle  during  variatiooi 
in  filling  and  in  arterial  resistance  it  is  necessary  to  conti'ol:  (1)  the  rate! 
of  the  heart  beat ;  (2)  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart ;  and  {'-i )  the  arterl«l I 
tension.     The  dynamics  of  tlie  maiumaliau  heart  have  been  studied  by  I 


— Kffpft   of   ItBlilng 

the  DiiWDBtrokcM  RfprencnUiiB  IncrcBsps  i.l  Volume. 
P.  Is  thi'  VpnonB  PreBBore.  Note  T68t  n  KIbp  of  A 
crfiBp  111  Ibc  VolDine  of  the  Vrntrlclp  and  a  RIm  of  1 
C*rdlac  Output  (F^irurBlDD  ot  C)  ncmaliiB  Tonttani  a 
PretiBare.      (From    PstterMjn.    Piper   and    Starllns.    Joi 
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Straub,  Starling,  and  others  by  means  of  the  "heart-lung"  preparatiai 
In  such  a  preparation  tlie  perfused  fluid  flows  tlirough  an  unaltered  pulrj 
monic  circuit.     The  arterial  resistance  aa  well  aa  the  inflow  to  the  i 
auricle  is  controlled  mechanically.     The  heart  rate  is  governed  partljl 
by  the  temperature  of  the  perfusion  fluid,  and  partly  by  stimulation  < 
the  extrinsic  cardiac  nerves. 

Using  such  a  preparation  Starling  and  his  associates  found,  that  witi 
a  constant  heart  rate  the  ventricular  volume  increases  with  each  rise  c' 
the  arterial  pressure  and  diminishes  with  each  fall,  even  though  the  out^ 
put  remains  practically  constant  after  the  new  conditions  have  beoom 
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established  (Fig.  4).  The  primary  ventricular  dilatation  after  an 
arterial  increase  in  pressure  may  be  followed  by  some  recovery,  but  the 
volume  always  remains  greater  at  high  than  low  pressure. 

The  immediate  result  of  a  rise  in  arterial  pressure  is  a  transient  dimi- 
nution in  the  systolic  output,  so  that  the  ventricle  fails  to  put  out  all  of  the 
blood  coming  to  it.  The  volume  of  the  ventricle,  therefore,  increases 
and  the  venous  pressure  becomes  greater.  But  this  enlargement  of  the 
ventricle  during  diastole  lengthens  the  muscle  fibers  and  increases  their 
tension,  and  these  changes,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  cause  a  more  power- 
ful systole.  After  a  few  beats,  therefore,  the  ventricle  puts  out  the 
usual  amount  of  blood  against  the  increased  arterial  resistance.  The 
physiological  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  enables  the  muscle  to  develop 
greater  energy,  and  the  inflowing  blood  is  expelled  even  though  the  blood 
pressure  is  raised.  The  physiological  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  has  acted 
as  a  compensatory  process,  w-hich  enables  the  heart  to  accomplish  the  extra 
work'  demanded  of  it. 

Reaction  to  Varying  Inflows 

.  In  other  experiments  Starling  and  his  associates  maintained  tlie 
arterial  pjSessure  at  a  constant  level,  but  varied  the  rate  at  which  the 
blood  entered  the  auricles.  It  was  found  that,  under  these  conditions, 
tbd  heart  is  capable  of  putting  out  widely  varying  amounts  of  blood.  If 
the  venous  inflow  be  increased  the  ventricles  are  better  filled  during 
diastola  At  this  time  the  tension  of  the  muscle  is  slight,  and  the  ven- 
tricle takes  up  the  extra  blood  coming  to  it  with  but  a  small  increase 
in  tension.  The  muscle  fibers,  being  lengthened  and  more  tense,  show  a 
larger  excursion  during  their  subsequent  contraction,  just  as  happens  when 
the  voluntary  muscle  is  moderately  extended  during  its  period  of  relaxa- 
tion. The  output  from  the  heart  is,  therefore,  increased  and  it  soon 
becomes  equal  to  the  inflow.  The  effect  of  varying  the  inflow  upon  Ihe 
size  and  output  of  the  ventricles  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  systolic  as  well  as  the  diastolic  volume  of  the  ventricle  increases  when 
larger  amounts  of  blood  are  being  pumped.  Apparently  the  ventricles  not 
only  dilate  during  diastole  in  order  to  take  up  the  extra  blood  coming  to 
them,  but  they  do  not  contract  so  perfectly  when  the  cavities  contain  large 
amounts  of  blood.     The  output,  however,  is  increased. 

Control  of  Heart  Output. — From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  output  from  the  heart  is  governed  not  so  much  by  the  arterial 

resistance  to  be  overcome  as  bv  the  amount  of  blood  that  enters  from  the 

I' 

veins.  When  the  venous  pressure  is  increased,  more  blood  enters  the 
heart  during  diastole,  and  the  increased  length  and  tension  of  the  ratiscle 
fibers  cause  them  to  contract  with  greater  energy.  This  may  serve  to 
maintain  the  usual  output  against  a  heightened  arterial  pressure,  or  it 
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may  serve  to  expel  an  iiicreaaed  amount  of  blood  against  the  Tiorraal 
arterial  resistance.     In  either  case,  the  systolic  as  well  as  the  diastolia 

volume  of  the  ventri- 
cle tends  to  increase. 
Equalizing  Mech- 
anism. —  The  niech- 
anisin  which  etjiial- 
izes  tijc  output  from 
two  sides  of  tho  heitrt 
under  the  conditions 
of  .Starling's  exiteri- 
niPKt  is  now  clear. 
If,  fir  any  rcaaoii, 
one  side  is  gi' 
increased  amount  of 
work  to  do,  either  by 
reason  of  an  in- 
creased arterial  pres- 
Biire  or  by  reason  of 
an  increased  inflow 
of  blood,  it  respondB 
by  a  physiological  dil- 
atation of  its  cavity 
with  increase  in  the 
diastolic  length  and 
tension  of  the  mus- 
cle. This  physiologi- 
cal dilatation  enables 
it  to  meet  the  new 
requirements,  and 
1  excessive  acCTimiilatJon  of  blood  either  in  the  pulmonic  or 
systemic  circulation.  It  should  he  noted,  however,  that  this  compensatory 
inechanisni  depends  in  large  part  upon  an  increased  pressure  in  the  vcnona 
trunks.  If  the  venous  tone  is  lessened,  so  that  blood  collects  in  the  vcina 
without  an  increase  in  venons  pressure,  the  output  from  the  correspond  in  jf, 
ventricle  may  not  be  increased. 

Influence  of  the  Heart  Rate 

In  the  heart-lung  preparation,  the  heart  rate  may  be  slowed  either  bj 
cooling  the  perfusion  fluid  or  by  stimulating  the  vagns  nerve.     \Vhen  tlw 
heart  is  cooled,  the  kjnger  diastole  allows  a  more  complete  iilling  of 
ventricle  during  its  relaxation.     The  diastolic  volume  of  llie  ventricle 
increased  and  the  output  at  each   beat  is  also  augmented.     This 


>.— Tbe  Effect  □(  Altprlng  tb<t  Tenons  Supply  to  tlie 
in  the  Heart-lung  PretmratloD.  C,  B.  P..  and  V.  P. 
Pie.  *■  Note  that  the  Im^reaned  InOow  Trotliin'it  H 
ration  of  tile  Ventriclps  wllh  nn  Increase  In  Theli 
eunlnn.  (From  Pallergon,  Piper  bd<1  Slarllng, 
PbjBloL) 
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neutralize  the  effect  of  the  slow  heart  rate  so  that  the  output  per  minute 
varies  but  little  from  that  present  when  the  heart  is  beating  rapidly. 
Within  limits,  therefore,  the  output  in  a  given  time  is  not  necessarily 
c'hauged  by  variations  in  the  heart  rate,  for  fhe  heart  continues  to  expel 
the  blood  that  comes  to  it,  and  the  changes  in  rate  may  be  compensated 
for  by  changes  in  the  output  at  each  beat. 

Vagus  Influence. — ^When  the  heart  is  slowed  by  vagus  stimulation  the 
same  conditions  prevail,  except  that  the  ventricles  are  markedly  dis- 
tended in  both  systole  and  diastole,  probably  because  the  vagus  nerve 
influences  the  tone  of  the  heart  muscle.  This  change  in  volume  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest,  because  variations  in  the  heart  rate  of  man 
are  commonly  caused  by  variations  in  vagus  activity.  With  vagus  slow- 
ing of  the  rate,  therefore,  one  would  expect  an  increase  in  both  the  sys- 
tolic and  diastolic  heart  volumes,  and  with  an  acceleration  of  the  rate 
from  vagus  inhibition  a  lessened  size  of  the  heart  in  both  positions. 

Effect  of  Diastolic  Tone. — By  the  diastolic  tone  of  the  heart  muscle 
we  mean  the  amount  to  which  the  muscle  fibers  are  lengthened  by  a  given 
intraventricular  pressure  during  diastole.  Changes  in  tone  are  undoubt- 
edly produced  by  vagus  and  other  influences.  When  the  tone  is  dimin- 
ished the  diastolic  relaxation  of  the  heart  will  be  increased  and  the  dila- 
tation thus  produced  will  differ  from  that  caused  by  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  in  that  the  cardiac  output  is  not  necessarily  increased.  These 
two  factors,  cardiac  tone  and  venous  inflow,  together  determine  the  size 
of  the  cardiac  cavities  during  diastole. 

Diastolic  Relaxation. — ^According  to  Henderson,  the  output  from  the 
ventricles  under  normal  conditions  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  supply 
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Fig.  6. — Schematic  Representations  of  Henderson's  Conception  of  Diastolic  Filling^  of  tlie 
Ventricles.  Downstrolces  Represent  Systole,  Upstrokes  Diastole.  In  (A)  the  Heart 
Action  is  Slow  and  Diastolic  Filling  Is  More  Complete  Than  during  Rapid  Heart  Action, 
(B)  and  (C).  The  Latter  Follow  only  a  Part  of  the  Complete  Curve.  In  (D)  the 
Diastolic  Filling  Is  Abnormally  Slow  and  the  Systolic  Discharge  for  this  Heart  Rate  Is 
Thereby  Lessened.      (From  Henderson,   Am.   Jour.  Physiol.) 

of  blood  to  the  heart  as  upon  the  form  and  duraton  of  the  diastolic 
relaxation.  Henderson  believes  that  ventricular  diastole  in  a  given  heart 
always  follows  a  uniform  curve.  At  first  it  is  rapid  and  then  gradually, 
or  rather  suddenly,  becomes  much  slower  (Fig.  6).  He  believes,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  pressure  in  the  systemic  veins  usually  sufliccs  to  fill  the 
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right  ventricle  as  rapidly  as  the  latter  relaxes,  and  that  any  increase 
of  venous  pressure  above  this  "critical"  limit  does  not  influence  ventricular 
filling.  Only  when  the  venous  pressure  is  pathologically  lowered,  as  in 
shock,  does  it  diminish  tlie  output  from  the  ventricle.  A  logical  conse- 
quence of  Henderson's  hypothesis,  that  the  diastolic  relaxation  of  a  given 
heart  always  follows  a  uniform  curve,  is  that  the  volume  output  during 
systole  is  determined  by  the  form  of  the  relaxation  curve  and  the  dura- 
tion of  diastole.  Wlienever  diastole  is  shortened  less  blood  is  put  out 
in  the  succeeding  systole.  Since,  however,  relaxation  is  more  rapid  in 
early  diastole,  an  increase  in  heart  rate  will,  wuthin  limits,  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  output  per  minute.  Conversely,  slowing  of  the  heart  rate  in- 
creases the  output  at  a  single  beat  but  diminishes  the  output  per  minute. 
Henderson's  views  are  opposed  by  those  who  have  studied  the  dynamics 
of  the  heart  in  the  heart-lung  preparation.  They  also  do  not  accord  with 
the  view  that  during  exercise  the  output  at  each  ventricular  systole  may 
be  increased  even  though  the  heart  rate  is  accelerated.  (See  Effect  of 
Exercise.) 

The  Normal  Heart  Shadow  in  Man 

The  volume  of  the  heart  is  determined  in  part  by  the  thickness  of 
its  walls  and  in  part  by  the  size  of  its  cavities.  'No  direct  measurements 
of  these  separate  factors  are  possible  in  the  living  subject.  The  most 
accurate  data  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  heart  in  the  living  human 
subject  are  derived  from  x-ray  studies.  By  this  means  the  area  of  the 
heart  shadow  may  be  accurately  determined.  The  effects  of  divergence  in 
the  rays  are  eliminated  either  by  using  the  orthodiagraph  or  by  placing 
the  Rontgen  tube  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  body.  The  records 
thus  obtained  do  not  permit  an  estimate  either  of  the  thickness  of  the 
muscle  w^alls,  or  of  the  size  of  the  individual  cardiac  chambers. 

Individual  Variations. — Orthodiagraphic  studies  have  shown  that,  in 
a  general  way,  the  size  of  the  heart  shadow  in  different  normal  individuals 
increases  with  the  height  and  the  weight  of  the  individual  observed. 

Diminution. — In  a  given  man  the*  size  of  the  heart  shadow  may  vary 
considerably  under  physiological  conditions.  The  shadow  outlines  are  de- 
termined maiulv  bv  the  diastolic  volume  of  the  heart.  Wlien  the  heart 
is  beating  more  rapidly  and  the  diastolic  filling  is  shortened,  the  cardiac 
shadow  will  therefore  tend  to  be  smaller.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rapid 
heart  rate  produced  by  the  administration  of  atropin  is  usually  associated 
with  a  diminution  in  the  area  of  the  heart  shadow.  This  is  caused  not 
alone  by  the  rapid  heart  action,  but  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  tone 
of  the  heart  muscle  during  vagus  j)aralysis.  During  marked  pathological 
increases  in  the  heart  rate,  such  as  occur  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia  (q.  v.), 
the  heart  shadow,  according  to  Dietlen,  also  becomes  smaller. 

Fbom  Changed  Position. — The  heart  shadow  becomes  distinctly 
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smaller  when  an  individual  passes  from  the  recumbent  to  the  upright 
position.  This  change  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  heart  rate.  In 
part  it  is  probably  due  to  a  lessened  blood  flow  to  the  right  auricle,  owing 
to  a  greater  collection  of  blood  in  the  splanchnic  vessels. 

After  Exercise. — After  exercise  the  silhouette  of  the  human  heart 
is  usually  smaller  than  before,  a  fact  that  has  now  been  established  by 
numerous  x-ray  observations.  This  diminution  in  size  is  due  in  part 
at  least  to  the  more  rapid  heart  rate,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  always 
tends  to  cause  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  diastolic  volume  of  the 
heart.  Only  in  patients  with  cardiac  disease  is  there  at  times  a  definite 
increase  in  the  heart  shadow  after  exercise.  The  effect  of  exercise  upon 
the  circulation  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  succeeding  paragraphs; 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  most  of  the  observations  dealing  with 
the  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  size  of  the  heart  shadow  have  been  made, 
not  during,  but  shortly  after  the  exertion.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  cardiac  volume  changes  rapidly  when  the  exertion  is  over,  and 
that  during  the  exertion  itself  the  diastolic  volume  may  be  normal  or 
slightly  increased. 

Incompleteness  of  Ventricular  Systole 

In  physiological  experiments  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  consider- 
able residues  of  blood  have  been  left  in  the  ventricles  at  the  end  of  systole. 
In  Figures  4  and  5,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  blood 
pressure  or  the  cardiac  output  has  been  increased,  the  systolic  volume 
of  the  ventricles  may  exceed  the  diastolic  volume  in  other  parts  of  the 
tracing.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  experimental  conditions  at  least, 
the  ventricles  may  contain  very  considerable  quantities  of  blood,  even 
at  the  end  of  svstole. 

So  far  as  maji  is  concerned,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  ven- 
h-icles  ordinarily  contain  any  considerable  residue  of  blood  at  the  end 
of  systole;  yet  various  observations  with  the  x-ray  indicate  that  such 
is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  case.  When  the  thorax  is  examined  by  means 
of  a  fluoroscopic  screen,  the  ventricular  movements  during  systole  appear 
so  slight,  that  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  ventricular  cavities  are 
emptied  at  each  stroke.  Furthermore,  Moritz  has  observed  that  when 
a  young  and  slender  individual  passes  from  the  recumbent  to  the  up- 
right posture,  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  heart  shadow  may  be  so 
marked,  that  the  systolic  outline  when  recumbent  is  greater  than  the 
diastolic  outline  when  upright.  Considerable  variations  in  the  size  of 
the  heart  shadow  may  also  be  produced  by  a  Valsalva  experiment,  or  by 
hot  or  cold  baths.  The  interpretation  of  such  changes  is  rendered  un- 
certain,  because  the  area  of  the  heart  shadow  is  determined  not  by  the 
volume  of  the  ventricles  alone,  but  by  the  position  of  the  heart  and  by  the 
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size  of  the  right  auricle.  Even  .though  one  admit  this  possible  error,  neve^ 
theless  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  normal  man,  as  in  animal  experi- 
ments, there  is  often  an  appreciable,  or  even  a  very  considerable  residue 
of  blood  left  in  the  ventricular  cavities  at  the  end  of  systole,  and  that 
this  residue  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations  under  normal  as  well 
as  under  pathological  conditions. 

Dynamics  of  the  Weakened  Heart 

When  a  voluntary  muscle  that  is  executing  isometric  contractions  be- 
gins to  tiio,  tlie  fatieue  becomes  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  muscle  no 
longer  develops  the  same  tension  for  a  given  initial  length.  If,  however, 
the  initial  Icnirtli  he  somewhat  increased,  the  fatigued,  like  the  normal, 
muscle  develops  a  greater  energy  of  contraction.  Let  us  assume,  for 
example,  that  a  normal  muscle  with  an  initial  length  of  2  cms.  develops 
a  tension  of  50  grams  when  contracted,  and  that  the  same  muscle,  at 
the  .same  initial  length,  develops  a  tension  of  30  grams  when  fatigued. 
If  the  fatigued  muscle  be  now  stretched  to  a  length  of  »3  cm.  it  may  de- 
velop a  tension  of  50  grams  during  contraction.  The  stretching  has  en- 
abled it  to  develop  a  tension  ecpial  to  that  previously  developed  by  the 
normal  muscle. .  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when  the  initial  lengths 
are  the  same  the  fatigued  muscle  develops  less  energy  than  the  normal 
muscle,  and  that,  furthermore,  there  is  always  a  limit  beyond  which 
stretching  of  the  muscle  will  not  increase  its  energy.  If  this  limit  be 
approached,  the  maximum  tension  possible  will  be  found  to  be  greater 
for  the  normal  than  for  the  fatigued  muscle.  In  other  words,  the 
potential  capabilities  of  the  normal  muscle  are  greater  tlian  that  of  the 
fatigued  muscle,  even  though  they  may  both  be  doing  the  same  work 
under  the  conditions  of  such  an  experiment. 

Weakened  Ventricular  Muscle. — Tlie  properties  of  the  fatigued  volun- 
tary muscle  with  its  lessened  capabilities  under  given  conditions  are 
probably  not  unlike  the  properties  of  a  weakened  heart  muscle.  Wlicn 
the  ventricular  muscle  is  weak  the  ventricles  expel  their  contents  less 
perfectly  against  a  given  arterial  pressure  and,  (•onsequently,  the  systolic 
volume  of  the  heart  is  greater  than  normal.  To  this  increased  systolic 
residue  there  is  added  the  blood  which  enters  from  the  veins  during  dias- 
tole, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  diastolic  volume  of  the  ventricle  will  also 
tend  to  be  increased.  Within  limits,  however,  this  increase  in  the  ven- 
tricular volume  during  diastole  is  advantageous,  for  a  lengthening  of  the 
muscle  fibers  enables  the  weakened  heart  muscle  to  develop  greater  energy^ 
just  as  the  fatigued  voluntary  niust^le  develops  gn^ater  energy  when  it  is 
further  extended.  In  consequence  of  this  greater  energy  the  weakened 
heart  may,  within  limits,  maintain  a  normal  circulation.  It  pumps  the 
usual  amount  of  blood  and  maintains  the  usual  arterial  blood  pressure. 
The  only  obje<*tive  evidences  of  weakness  may  be  a  mo(h»ratc  dilatation 
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of  the  ventricular  cavities  and  possibly  also  a  slight  rise  of  venous  pres- 
sure. Such  a  dilatation,  though  evidence  of  weakness,  is  in  itself  a 
favorable  and  compensatory  reaction,  for  it  enables  the  weakened  muscle 
to  carry  on  the  circulation.  We  have  said  that,  within  limits,  the  weak- 
ened heart  muscle  may  carry  on  a  normal  circulation,  both  as  regards 
the  arterial  pressure  maintained  and  the  amount  of  blood  pumped.  The 
limits  of  capability  are,  however,  always  less  than  the  normal.  When,  as 
in  muscular  exercise,  the  arterial  pressure  is  raised  and  unusual  quan- 
tities of  blood  must  be  pumped,  the  weakened  muscle  is  unable  to  do  the 
work  required  of  it,  and  the  weaker  the  muscle  the  narrower  will  be  its 
range  of  capabilities. 

Pressuke  and  Distensibility. — The  relationship  between  the  nor- 
mal and  the  weakened  muscle  is  represented  schematically  in  Figure  7. 
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Fig.  7. — Schematic  Representation  of  the  Relation  between  the  Normal  and  Weakened 
(Atonic)  Heart  Muscle.  The  Heavy  Solid  Lines  Represent  the  Normal  Muscle  and 
the  Course  of  Contraction  Is  Represented  by  e,  a,  b.  Just  As  in  Figr.  3.  The  Broken 
Lines  Represent  the  Weakened  Heart  Muscle.  It  will  Be  Seen  that  by  Dilating,  this 
Muscle  Is  Able  to  I*ut  Out  the  SSame  Amount  of  Blood  against  the  Same  Arterial  Pres- 
sure as  the  Normal  Heart.  Furthermore,  If  the  Curve  of  Diastolic  Tone  Follows  the 
Dotted  Line,  There  Is  No  Rise  of  Diastolic  or  of  Venous  Pressure. 

1?he  upper  of  the  continuous  lines,  taken  from  Frank's  curve  for  the  frog's 
ventricle,  represents  the  relation  between  the  volume  of  a  normal  ventricle 
and  the  pressure  developed  during  its  contraction.  The  broken  curve 
just  below  is  drawn  to  represent  this  relation  for  the  weakened  ventricle. 
If  the  output  during  ordinary  conditions  of  life  be  represented  by  the 
line  a  h,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  volume,  c  d,  may  be  put 
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out  by  the  wenkeiied  heart  at  the  same  arterial  pressure.  In  tJie  latter 
case,  however,  the  size  of  the  heart  is  increaaed  iu  Kith  systole  and  dinstola. 
'^he  pressure  duriug  diastole  and  with  this  the  venous  pressure  depend^ 
largely  upon  the  disteusibility  of  the  ventrieiilar  muscle  during  diastolft 
This  is  represented  by  the  lower  curves.  If  this  diastolic  distensibility  rfr 
'  mains  unaltered  in  cardiac  weakness,  then  the  diastolic  and  venous  pres- 
sures are  raised  as  a  result  of  weakness  of  the  heart  mnaele  (tension  at  / 
is  greater  tlian  tension  at  e).  Sucli  an  increase  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  possible  that  the  increased  disteusibility  during  s^'stola 
which  characterizes  the  weakened  heart  muscle  is  associated  with  ax 
increased  disteusibility  during  diastole.  If  this  be  the  case,  tlien  th< 
venous  pressure  may  not  be  increased,  so  long  as  tlie  weakened  heart  is 
competent  to  do  the  M'ork  required  of  it  (tension  at  ij  eiiuiils  the  tension 
at  e).     The  diagram  also  shows  that  the  range  of  accommodatiod  of  the 
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weakened  muscle  is  less  than  that  of  the  normal  muscle.  The  maximum 
pressure  that  may  be  overcome  is  less,  and  the  maximum  output  that  may 
be  attained  against  lower  pressures  is  also  probably  less. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  favorable  effects  of  a  moderate  "com- 
pensatory" dilatation  upon  the  dynamics  of  the  heart.  There  is  obviously 
a  limit  to  the  favorable  effect  of  dilatation,  however,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  cardiac  failure  is  usually  associated  with  a  marked  dila* 
tation  of  the  heart.  If  the  arterial  pressure  be  gradually  and  continu- 
ously increased,  a  time  will  come  when  the  ventricle  is  no  longer  capable 
of  putting  out  all  of  the  blood  coming  to  it.  There  will  then  result  a 
gradually  increasing  dilatation,  owing  to  the  continued  and  growing  disr 
crepancy  between  the  ventricular  output  and  the  venous  inflow  (Fig. 
8).  Such  a  dilatation  is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  life,  and  the  ven- 
tricle can  recover  only  if  the  arterial  pressure  be  lowered  or  the  venous 
inflow  be  reduced. 

Causes  of  Cardiac  Weakness 
(a)     Fati|{ue 

When  a  voluntary  muscle  is  made  to  execute  a  rapid  series  of  con- 
tractions it  does  not  have  time  to  recuperate  during  the  pauses,  and  fatigue 
with  gradual  loss  of  power  sets  in.  Fatigue  is  more  readily  produced 
when  there  is  an  imperfect  removal  of  waste  products,  or  an  insufficient 
supply  of  oxygen  and  nutrient  material,  all  of  which  accompany  deficient 
circulation  through  the  muscle.  Fatigue  passes  off  if  the  muscle  be  al- 
lowed to  rest,  and  it  passes  off  more  promptly  if  at  the  same  time  a  good 
circulation  be  maintained. 

Normal  Heart  Muscle. — The  conditions  in  the  heart  muscle  are  obvi- 
ously different  from  those  in  a  voluntary  muscle.  Ordinarily  the  heart 
recuperates  completely  during  the  diastolic  pause  that  succeeds  each  con- 
traction. The  work  of  the  heart  is  increased  very  markedly  during  vio- 
lent muscular  exercise,  for  increased  amounts  of  blood  are  pumped  against 
a  heightened  blood  pressure  (page  25).  Yet  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
evidence  of  cardiac  fatigue,  for  very  shortly  after  the  most  strenuous 
exertion  the  shadow  of  the  normal  heart  is  usually  diminished  rather 
than  increased,  and  insufficiencv  rarelv  occurs.  With  a  normal  heart 
muscle,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  general  fatigue  which  follows 
violent  exercise  is  due,  not  to  fatigue  of  the  heart,  but  to  fatigue  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  used  during  the  exercise. 

Weakened  Heart  Muscle. — We  have  seen,  however,  that  if  a  volun- 
tary muscle  is  insufficiently  supplied  with  blood,  it  is  fatigued  by  amounts 
of  work  that  could  ordinarily  be  performed  without  tiring.  Similarly, 
when  the  heart  muscle  receives  a  poor  blood  supply,  or  when  for  some 
other  reason  it  is  already  weakened,  prolonged  exercise  may  be  followed 
by  cardiac  dilatation,  and  by  a  lessened  working  capacity  that  may  persist 
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for  a  longer  or  shorter  interval.  Such  dilatation  and  weakness  as  a  result 
of  prolonged  work  evidently  have  much  in  common  with  the  fatigue  of 
a  voluntary  muscle.  Until  more  is  known  of  the  chemical  and  physiological 
changes  during  fatigue^  however,  the  exact  relation  cannot  be  more 
definitely  stated. 

(b)    Functional  InsutBcieiicy 

The  Aveakness  that  develops  when  certain  hearts  are  called  upon 
to  meet  the  demands  of  prolonged  muscular  exercise,  shades  impercep- 
tibly into  the  weakness  that  is  present  constantly,  even  when  no  special 
demands  are  made  upon  the  heart.  Such  weakness  may,  or  may  not,  Ih3 
associated  with  demonstrable  anatomical  changes  in  the  muscle.  Thus  a 
sudden  diminution  in  tlie  blood  supply  to  the  myocardium  may  cause 
an  acute  cardiac  insufficiency  before  anatomical  changes  in  the  muscle 
have  had  time  to  develop.  A  less  marked  but  more  prolonged  inter- 
ference with  the  coronary  circulation  may,  in  all  probability,  cause  mus- 
cular weakness  with  little  if  any  anatomical  change.  In  severe  anemias 
(Moritz),  and  during  acute  infections  (Dietlen),  there  may  be  a  tran- 
sient enlargement  of  the  heart  shadow,  for  the  reason  that  lack  of  oxygen 
or  the  presence  of  toxic  substances  has  weakened  the  myocardium. 

In  such  cases  as  well  as  in  cachexias,  inanition,  etc.,  the  ana  torn  io:il 
changes  in  the  muscle  often  seem  insufficient  to  account  for  the  weakness  or 
dilatation  observed  clinically. 

(c)    Anatomical  Ghan|{es  in  the  Myocardimn 

The  relation  betAveen  cardiac  weakness  and  anatomical  changes  in  the 
heart  muscle  is,  in  certain  instances,  an  obvious  ona  A  disappearance 
of  muscle  fibers  with  an  increase  in  connective  tissue  can  only  lead  to 
impaired  function.  Loss  of  muscle  striations  and  imperfect  staining  of 
the  muscle  nuclei  also  indicate  an  impairment  of  muscular  efficiency.  In 
certain  infectious  diseases  and  particularly  in  acute  rheumatic  fever, 
definite  changes  have  been  found  in  the  muscle  fibers  or  interstitial  tissue 
which  suffice  to  explain  the  functional  changes  observed  clinically. 

Fatty  Changes. — On  the  other  hand,  anatomical  alterations  may  Ik.* 
present  in  the  heart  muscle  when  there  is  little  if  any  evidence  of  functional 
impairment.  Thus,  cloudy  swelling  is  not  infrequently  found  in  hearts 
that  haA^e  shown  no  clinical  evidence  of  insufficiency.  The  significance 
of  *^fatty  degeneration"  of  the  muscle  fibers  has  been  much  discussed. 
Virchow's  hypothesis,  that  the  fat  visible  in  such  fibers  was  derived  from 
a  breaking  doAvn  of  muscle  proteins,  necessarily  led  to  the  assumption  that 
fatty  degeneration  caused  muscular  weakness.  It  now  seems  certain, 
however,  that  this  fat  is  derived  either  from  fatty  deposits  elsewhere  in 
the  body,  or  from  fatty  substances  previously  present  in  the  heart  muscle 
but  not  demonstrable  by  microscopic  methods.     There  is,  therefore,  no 
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longer  a  logical  necessity  for  believing  that  fatty  degeneration  is  a  sigh 
of  serious  muscular  weakness.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  may  well  go 
together.  When  marked  fatty  degeneration  has  been  produced  in  ani- 
mals by  experimental  phosphorus  poisoning,  the  strength  of  the  heart 
muscle  (in  the  frog)  is  diminished  and  the  hearts  of  dogs  show  an  un- 
usual tendency  to  cardiac  dilatation  as  a  result  of  exercise  (de  la  Camp). 
Such  marked  fatty  changes  are,  however,  uncommon  in  patients  dying  of 
cardiac  insufficiency,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  lesser  grades 
of  fatty  degeneration  seen  at  autopsy  cause  a  serious  myocardial  weakness. 
Circulatory  Changes. — The  heart  muscle  is  very  sensitive  to  changes 
in  its  blood  supply.  This  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  experimental 
investigations,  and  it  is  well  known  that  disease  of  the  coronar^^  arte^ie^ 
is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  myocardial  weakness  in  man,  and 
particularly  in  the  later  decades  of  life.  A  lessened  blood  supply  dimin- 
ishes the  working  capacity  of  the  muscle  even  though  no  anatomical 
changes  are  present.  But  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  muscle  fre- 
quently accompany  coronary  sclerosis.  "When  the  blood  supply  is  poor 
the  muscle  fibers  may  show  nutritional  changes,  and  an  increased  growth 
of  connective  tissue  may  take  place.     When  the  blood  is  entirely  shut  off 

from  small  areas  of  the  mvocardium  there  result  local  necroses  with 

« 

secondary  scar  formation.  When  the  circulation  is  shut  off  from  an  ex- 
tensive area  the  subsequent  necrosis  may  lead  to  an  aneurism  or  rupture 
of  the  heart  wall.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  changes  in  the  coronary 
circulation  may  produce  insufiiciency,  both  through  readily  demonstrable 
anatomical  alterations,  and  through  less  evident  nutritional  disturbances  of 
the  heart  muscle. 

.  Cardiac  Dilatation 

In  the  heart-lung  preparation,  as  we  have  seen  (page  6),  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles  may  be  caused  either  by  a  weakening  of  the  muscle 
with  lessening  of  the  ventricular  tone,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  demands 
upon  the  heart.  The  physiological  dilatation  that  accompanies  a  rise  of 
arterial  pressure  or  a  rapid  inflow  of  venous  blood  is  of  a  compensatory 
character,  for  it  enables  the  ventricle  to  do  the  extra  work  demanded 
of  it.  In  man  also  transient  changes  in  the  size  of  the  heart  may  result 
from  transient  muscular  weakness,  or  from  transient  increases  in  work. 
Under  pathological  conditions,  the  muscular  weakness  or  the  increase  in 
work  may  be  continuous  rather  than  transient,  and  one  would,  therefore, 
expect  that  a  continuous  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  would  result. 

Increased  Work. — Of  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  called  upon  to  do  an  increased  amount  of  work  over  long  periods 
of  time,  the  most  important  are  continued  arterial  hypertension,  aortic 
lesions,  and  mitraUnsufficiency.  The  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the 
left  ventricle  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  the  appropriate  headings, 
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but  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that,  in  aortic  as  in  mitral  insuflSciency,  the 
left  ventricle  is  required  to  pump  unusual  quantities  of  blood  at  each 
stroke.  These  valvular  lesions  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
dilatation  of  this  chamber,  and  this  dilatation  plays  an  important  i)art  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  circulation.  It  is,  therefore,  the  type  of  a  favorable 
or  compensatory  dilatation. 

In  aortic  stenosis  and  in  chronic  arterial  hypertension,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  quantity  of  blood  pumped  is  not  increased  but  the  resistance 
opposed  to  the  emptying  of  the  left  ventricle  is  greater  than  normal.  In 
the  heart-lung  preparation  such  an  increase  in  resistance  also  causes  a 
compensatory  dilatation  of  the  ventricle.  Possibly,  however,  such  a  dila- 
tation does  not  occur  in  the  intact  animal,  for  Hirschfelder  found  that 
the  ventricle  of  a  dog's  heart  may  overcome  a  heightened  blood  pressure 
with  no  increase  in  its  size.  It  is  probable  that  in  man  also  the  left 
ventricle  may  under  unusually  favorable  circumstances  overcome  a  high 
resistance  without  dilatation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  aortic  stenosis  and 
chronic  hypertension  no  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  present. 
Under  less  perfect  conditions,  however,  the  left  ventricle  probably  dilates 
somewhat,  just  as  it  does  in  the  heart-lung  preparation.  The  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  that  is  not  uncommonly  observed  in  patients  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  hypertension  may  be  in  part  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  heart-lung  preparation.  It  enables  the  ventricular  muscle  to 
put  forth  greater  eifort  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense  compensatory 
in  character. 

Loss  of  Tone. — Cardiac  dilatation  may  also  result  from  loss  of  mus- 
cular tone.  The  dynamics  of  the  weakened  heart  muscle  have  already 
been  discussed  and  need  only  be  referred  to  in  this  place.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  weakening  of  the  heart  muscle  leads  to  a  dilatation  of 
the  ventricular  cavity,  but  that  in  consequence  of  this  dilatation  the 
muscle  may  be  able  to  expel  the  usual  amount  of  blood  against  the 
usual  blood  pressure.  Only  when  unusual  demands  are  made  upon  sudi 
a  heart  do  its  limitations  as  compared  with  the  normal  become  apparent 

Physical  and  Structural  Changes  in  Heart  Muscle. — Finally,  cardiac 
dilatation  is  favored  by  physical  or  structural  changes  in  the  heart  muscla 
For  example,  a  long-continued  strain  or  a  long-continued  weakness 
causes  a  prclonged  dilatation.  As  a  result  the  muscle  may  become  fixed 
in  the  new  position,  so  that  CA-en  though  the  strain  be  relieved  or  the 
muscular  weakness  disappear  the  ventricle  remains  permanently  larger 
than  before.  Dietlen  has  observed,  for  example,  that  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart  during*  acute  infectious  diseases  usually  imdergoes  only  a 
partial  retrogression  after  recovery,  the  heart  shadow  being  left  per- 
manently larger  than  before.  Dilatation  of  a  ventricular  cavity  ordina- 
rily accompanies  an  hypertrophy  of  its  walls.  In  many  cases  increased 
work  is  the  common  cause  of  both,  or,  again,  the  dilatation  is  due  to  a 
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weakness  of  the  hypertrophied  muscle.  It  seems  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  the  mass  thickening  of  the  muscle  wall  may  in  itself  lead  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  enclosed  cavity. 

Excessive  Dilatation. — The  types  of  dilatation  discussed  thus  far  are 
associated  with  a  more  or  less  perfect  maintenance  of  the  circulation. 
The  heart  pumps  on  the  blood  that  comes  to  it  and  there  is  no  necessary 
alteration  in  either  the  venous  or  arterial  pressures.  A  temporary  in- 
crease of  work  leads  to  a  further  but  temporary  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  heart,  which  within  limits  aids  the  cardiac  contractions.  If,  how- 
ever, the  acute  dilatation  exceed  a  certain  limit  it  may  exert  a  very  un- 
favorable effect  upon  the  cardiac  function.  Excessive  dilatation  lessens 
the  contractile  force  of  the  muscle  and  the  changes  that  characterize  acute 
cardiac  failure  then  supervene.  The  dilated  ventricle  fails  to  expel  the 
blood  coming  to  it,  the  venous  pressure  rises,  and  this  in  turn  tends  to 
distend  the  ventricular  cavity  still  further  during  diastole.  If  the  acute 
dilatation  has  been  induced  by  sudden  exertion  or  by  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  arterial  blood  pressure,  perfect  rest  or  a  reduction  of  the  arterial 
pressure  may  allow  the  burdened  ventricle  to  pump  out  the  accumulated 
blood  and  to  recover  its  previous  size.  If,  however,  the  demands  are  not 
reduced  below  the  fimctional  capacity  of  the  weakened  muscle,  the  con- 
tinued collection  of  blood  in  the  dilated  ventricle  leads  to  a  cardiac  death. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  when  a  voluntary  muscle  is  exercised 
it  grows  larger.  This  hypertrophy  is  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  individual  muscle  fibers.  At  the  same  time  the  strength  of 
the  muscle  increases.  Heavier  loads  than  before  can  be  lifted  and  more 
work  can  be  done  without  fatigue. 

The  heart  muscle  also  hypertrophies  as,  a  result  of  increased  work,  the 
hypertrophy  again  being  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
individual  muscle  fibers.  The  hypertrophied  heart  also  possesses  a 
greater  working  capacity  than  the  normal.  The  maximum  pressure  attain- 
able on  clamping  the  aorta  is  increased,  and,  at  a  given  arterial  pressure, 
more  blood  can  be  pumped  without  developing  insufficiency.  Not  only 
may  hypertrophy  involve  the  heart  as  a  whole,  but  it  may  involve  the 
musculature  of  individual  cardiac  chambers.  When  additional  work  is 
done  by  only  one  chamber,  the  muscle  surrounding  this  hypertrophies, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  heart  is  affected  to  a  lesser  extent  if  at  all. 

The  Weight  of  the  Heart 

When  tlie  heart  is  markedly  hypertrophied,  the  change  is  obvious  on 
inspection.     Minor  changes,  however,  are  less  easily  determined,  for  the 
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amount  of  heart  muscle  varies  considerably  in  different  normal  indi- 
viduals.  An  approximate  standard  is  furnished  by  comparing  the  size  of 
the  heart  with  the  size  of  the  subject's  riglit  fist.  Any  accurate  estimato 
of  the  amount  of  heart  muscle,  however,  can  be  obtained  only  by  weigh- 
ing, the  most  exact  method  being  that  used  by  W.  Miiller.  According 
to  this  method,  the  heart  muscle  is  first  freed  from  the  non-muscular 
tissues  and  is  then  divided  into  pieces,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  different 
cardiac  chambers  can  be  calculated.  Each  piece  is  then  weighed  and 
the  results  are  added.  Such  a  method  determines  not  onlv  the  total 
weight  of  the  heart  muscle,  but  also  the  absolute  and  relative  weights 
of  its  constituent  portions. 

Heart-Body  Ratio. — 3^Iiiller  found  that  the  weight  of  the  entire  heart 
increased  Avith  the  weight  of  tlie  body,  but  that  the  proportion  between  the 
two  tended  to  diminish  as  the  body  weight  increased. 

MtJLLER's  Table  (from  Grober) 

Body  Weight  in  Absolute  Weight      Ttatio  to  Body  Weight 

Kilograms  of  Heart  in  Grams  Milligrams  per  Gram 

1-10  28.9  5.87 

10-20  78.0  5.20 

20-30  133.5  5.49 

30-40  193.3  5.47 

40-50  230.2  5.10 

50-60  264.3  4.81 

60-70  297.2  4.45 

70-80  322.3  4.37 

80-90  359.0  4.28 

90-100  376.3  4.01 

100-110  358.5  3.46 

The  above  table  may  be  used  as  a  standard  for  determining  whether  a 
given  heart  is  larger  or  smaller  than  the  average.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  there  are  considerable  individual  variations  from 
these  average  figures,  in  particular,  it  seems  certain  that  of  two  indi- 
viduals weighing  the  same,  the  one  who  is  accustomed  to  do  heavy  work 
will  have  the  larger  heart;  or  again  that  the  one  who  is  tall  and  slender 
will  have  a  larger  heart  than  the  one  who  is  short  and  fat.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore,  it  would  be  more  exact  to  compare  the  weight  of  the  heart, 
not  with  the  weight  of  the  l)ody  as  a  whole,  but  with  the  weight  of  its 
active  tissues  after  eliminating  the  weight  of  the  fat,  the  bones,  etc., 
as  well  as  that  due  to  edemas  or  exudates.  Such  accurate  measurements 
are,  however,  hardly  possible  at  autopsies,  so  that  our  most  accurate  stand- 
ard is  the  ratio  between  the  heart  w^eight  and  the  body  weight  after 
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makiug  some  allowance  for  the  amount  of  inactive  tissue  in  the  body. 
If  this  ratio  between  the  heart  and  the  body  weights  be  excessive  the 
heart  is  said  to  be  hypertrophied. 


Strength  of  the  Hypertrophied  Heart  Muscle 

We  have  expressed  the  view  that,  when  the  heart  muscle  hypertrophies 
as  a  result  of  increased  work,  its  strength  is  greater  than  before,  and 
that  it  can  now  accomplish  a  given  amount  of  work  with  greater  ease,  or 
can,  when  necessary,  overcome  a  greater  resistance  than  it  could  pre- 
viously. This  view  is  based,  in  part,  upon  the  analogous  increase  in  the 
working  capacity  of  the  hypertrophied  voluntary  muscle.  In  part,  it  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  heart  of  the  trained  athlete  meets  the  demands 
made  upon  it  with  relative  ease,  and  that  the  hypertrophied  heart  in 
valvular  disease  may  under  favorable  conditions  perform  the  extra  work 
resulting  from  the  valvular  defect  with  no  apparent  difficulty.  Finally, 
Ilasenfeld  and  Romberg  have  studied  the  reserve  force  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle in  experimental  aortic  insufficiency,  and  have  concluded  from  their 
experiments  that,  when  the  ventricle  has  been  given  time  to  hypertrophy, 
it  can  carrv  on  the  circulation  and  meet  imusual  demands  better  tlitm  the 
normal  ventricle  can  immediately  after  the  lesion  has  been  produced. 

Weight  and  Strength. — It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  even 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  strength  of  the  hypertrophied  heart  muscle 
does  not  necessarily  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  its  weight. 
It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  in- 
dividual muscle  fibers,  such  as  occurs  in  hypertrophy,  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  fibers.  Then,  too,  as  the  > 
heart  hypertrophies,  there  may  be  no  con*esponding  increase  in  the  coro- 
nary blood  stream,  and  since  the  myocardium  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  '  ' 
changes  in  its  blood  supply,  the  capabilities  of  the  larger  muscle  may  be 
restricted  on  this  account. 

Associated  Myocardial  Changes. — It  must  be  admitted,  furthermore, 
that  in  practice  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  cardiac  Aveakness  often  go 
hand  in  hand.  E.  Albrecht  has,  indeed,  expressed  the  view  that  the 
hypertrophied  heart  is  from  the  start  a  diseased  heart.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  weakness  observed  clinically  is  due  not  to  the  hyper- 
trophy itself,  but  to  associated  myocardial  changes.  Thus  a  given  cause 
that  leads  to  hypertrophy  through  increased  work  may,  at  the  same  time, 
damage  the  myocardium.  In  rheumatic  fever,  for  example,  myocardial 
disease  and  valvular  disease  frequently  go  hand  in  hand.  So,  too,  in 
general  arteriosclerosis  the  heightened  blood  pressure  is  not  infrequently 
associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  coronarv  circulation.  Furthermore, 
ac4*ording  to  Krehl,  the  hypertrophied  muscle  is  abnormally  susceptible 
to  damage,  and  constitutes  a  place  of  lessened  resistance  in  the  body 
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where  infections  are  apt  to  localize.  Finally,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
primary  myocardial  weakness  may  cause  secondary  hypertrophy;  for 
just  as  excessive  work  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  normal  muscle,  so  may 
normal  work,  which  is  excessive  for  the  weakened  heart,  lead  to  its  hyper- 
trophy. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  although  cardiac  hypertrophy  may  under 
certain  conditions  be  evidence  of  a  strong  heart  muscle,  it  is  in  practice 
often  associated  with  myocardial  weakness. 

The  Work  of  the  Heart 

Since  the  chief  cause  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  an  increase  in  the 
work  of  the  heart,  the  factors  which  govern  this  work  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  The  work  of  a  ventricle  consists  partly  in  pumping  blood 
into  the  arterial  reservoir,  and  partly  in  imparting  velocity  to  this  blood. 
The  latter  factor  may  for  practical  purposes  be  disregarded,  for,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  makes  up  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
work  done  by  the  ventricle.  The  former  factor  is  represented  by  the 
/product  of  the  amount  of  blood  pumped  out  by  the  ventricle  and  the 
1  pressure  against  which  each  portion  is  pumped.  In  man  the  mean  arte- 
rial pressure  may  be  roughly  estimated.  The  determination  of  the  cardiac 
output,  however,  is  difficult  and  the  accuracy  of  the  various  methods  that 
hav^e  been  proposed  for  this  pur])ose  is  still  under  discussion.  Appar- 
ently the  most  accurate  of  these  methods  depends  upon  the  principle 
introduced  by  Bernstein  in  1010.  An  inert  g«s  is  inspired,  and  the 
rate  of  its  absorption  from  the  pulmonary  alveoli  by  the  blood  passing 
through  the  lungs  forms  the  basis  for  computing  the  amount  of  blood 
that  has  passed  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  time. 


Effects  of  Exercise  upon  the  Circulation 

The  cardiovascular  changes  associated  with  exercise  are  important, 
not  alone  because  of  their  physiological  interest,  but  also  because  the  reac- 
tion to  exercise  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  accurate  clinical  test  of 
cardiac  efficiency.  The  degree  of  circulatory  failure  in  a  given  patient 
is  estimated  very  largely  by  the  amount  of  exercise  that  may  be  taken 
without  inducing  cardiac  symptoms,  or  by  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  exercise  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  induced. 

Pulse  and  Blood  Pressure. — During  brief  or  moderately  prolonged 
periods  of  violent  exercise,  such  as  bicycle  riding,  the  blood  pressure  is 
raised  and  the  heart  rate  ia  accolorated.  These  changes  occur  very 
promptly  after  the  exercise  is  started,  the  increase  of  i)nlse  rate  slightly 
preceding  the  increase  of  pressure.  AVhcn  the  exorcise  is  stopped,  there 
is  a  rapid  fall  of  both  pressure  and  pulse  rate.     The  primary  fall  of  pulse 
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rate  usually  precedes  the  fall  of  pressure;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  the 
pulse  may  remain  elevated  for  some  time  above  its  original  rate  and  only 
gradually  return  to  the  normal  level  (Fig-  9)-  Variations  from  these 
typical  changes  in  pulae  rate  and  blood  pressure  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter and  duration  of  the  exercise,  and  upon  the  cardiovascular  apparatus 
of  the  individual  tested.  Exercises  of  strain,  as  where  heavy  weights 
are  lifted,  cause  high  blood  pressures  with  little  or  no  increase  in  heart 
rate.  Mild  continued  exercises,  such  as  walking,  may  cause  an  acceler- 
ation of  the  pulse  with  no  increase  or  even  a  fail  in  the  blood  pressure. 
In  prolonged  exercises  there  may  be  a  diminution  of  the  heart  rate  and 
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also  of  the  blood  pressure.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  during  exercise 
an  increase  in  the  pulse  rate  or  the  blood  pressure,  or  in  both  simul- 
taneously. 

Systolic  Outpnt.— The  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  amount  of  blood 
expelled  at  each  ventricular  systole  is  still  under  discussion.  Accord- 
ing to  Henderson,  the  systolic  output  from  a  given  heart  is  normally 
determined  by  the  duration  of  diastole  (page  0).  An  increased  heart 
rate,  such  as  occurs  during  \-ioioiit  exercise  would,  therefore,  cause  a 
lessening  of  the  output  at  each  systole,  although  the  total  outpnt  per  min- 
ute would  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  rapid  heart  rate.  On  the  other 
hand,  determinations  of  the  rate  of  blood  £ow  through  the  lungs,  made 
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by  Ziintz,  Krogh  and  Lindliard,  Boothby  and  others,  indicate  that  during 
exercise  the  amount  of  blood  expelled  at  each  8\'8tole  is  Increased  over 
the  normal  (Fig,  10).  This  view  is  supported  by  the  well-established 
fact  that  exercise  not  only  raises  the  systolic  blood  pressure  but  in- 
creases the  difference  between  the  systolic  and  the  diastolic  blood  pres- 
sures (Fig.  11).  An  increase  in  this  difference,  i.  e.,  in  the  pulse 
pressure  in  a  given  individual,  indicates,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
ventricular  output  at  each  systole  has  been  increased.  The  weight  of 
evidence,  therefore,  favors  the  view  that  exercise  not  only  increases  the 
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heart  riite,  but  that  it  iiK^reaHes  the  amount  of  blood  expelled  at  each 
systole  of  the  ventricle. 

Blood  Flow. — ^('liuuveaii  and  Kaufiuunn  have  Hhowii  that  in  animals 
exeri-ise  wiiiries  ii  very  marked  iifi'elerutiun  of  the  bluud  flow  through 
the  nius<-le!j  used,  am!  the  siiiiic  I'un  Ims  easily  deiuonstrated  in  niuii 
when  the  iniisfles   in   the  fureanii   arc  exercised.     During  active  exer- 
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cise  the  blood  flow  is  also  increased  through  extremities  that  are  not  used, 
the  increase  being  probably  due  to  the  high  blood  pressure  and  to 
the  rise  of  body  temperature  (Figs. 
12  and  13).  As  to  the  effect  of  exer- 
cise upon  the  blood  flow  through  the 
internal  organs  we  know  little;  but 
if  one  accepts  the  marked  increase  in 
general  blood  flow  as  determined  by 
respiratory  experiments,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  flow  is  also  accel- 
erated through  the  abdominal  and 
other  internal  organs. 

Work  of  Heart. — From  what  has 
been  said  it  is  evident  that  muscular 
exertion  markedly  increases  the  work 
of  the  heart.  During  active  exercise 
the  mean  blood  pressure  may  be  raised 
50  per  cent  or  more,  while  the  rate  of 
blood  flow  is  increased  to  three  or  more 
times  the  normal.  The  total  work  of 
the  heart  which  is  represented  by  the 
product  of  these  two  factors  would, 
therefore,  be  increased  to  four  or  more 
times  its  resting  value.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  exercise  is  the  great 
test  of  cardiac  efficiency.  Various 
authors  have  studied  in  detail  the 
cardiovascular  changes  that  occur  when 
patients  suffering  from,  heart  disease 
take  exercise.  These  studies  have 
shown  that,  as  a  rule,  the  rapid  pulse 
occurring  with  the  exercise  persists  in 
such  patients  for  a  longer  time  than 
normal  after  the  exercise  is  stopped,  and  that,  furthermore,  in  some 
patients  at  least,  the  pressure  fluctuations  during  and  after  exercise  differ 
from  the  normal  curve.  The  differences,  however,  seem  rather  inconstant 
and  they  are  diflScult  to  interpret.  We  therefore  agree  with  Hirschfelder 
in  the  view  that  cardiac  insufficiency  may  be  more  readily  detected  and 
more  accurately  estimated  by  the  increase  of  clinical  symptoms  during 
exercise,  than  by  any  method  thus  far  advocated  of  following  the  changes 
in  blood  pressure  or  pulse  rate. 

Heart  Shadow. — According  to  Nicolai  and  Zuntz,  the  heart  shadow 
of  normal  individuals  is  somewhat  enlarged  during  exercise.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  this  enlargement,  if  present,  disappears  very  promptly 


Fig.  11. — Shows  the  Effect  of  a  Short 
Hard  Run  (100  Yards)  upon  the 
Pulse  Rate  and  the  Blood  Pressures. 
Note  that  the  Pulse  Precsure  Is  In- 
creased at  the  Time  that  the  Pulse  Is 
Most  Rapid.  (From  Lowsley,  Am. 
Jour.  Physiol.) 
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Fig.  12. — Effect  of  Rloyclo  Riding  upon  tlio  Blood  Flow  In 
the  Arm  of  Man.  (Personal  Observation.)  Note  that 
Immediatoly  aft<'r  the  Kxercise  the  Bh)od  Flow  (Unbroken 
Line)  and  the  Systolic  Blood  Pressure  (Broken  Line)  Are 
Both  Increa.sed  and  That  They  Fall  to  the  Original  Level 
at  About  the  same  Time. 


when  the  exercise  is  discontinued,  for  nnmeroiis  observations  made  shortly 
after  cessation  of  exercise  have  shown  that,  at  tliis  time,  the  heart  shadow 

is  usually  of  normal 
or  diminished  size 
(Fig.  14).  In  pa- 
tients with  cardiac 
insufficiency,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  heart 
shadow  not  infre- 
quently remains  en- 
larged for  some  time 
after  the  exercise  has 
stopped.  This  en- 
largement does  not 
appear  to  occur  with 
sufficient  regularity 
to  be  used  as  an  earlv 
functional  test;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  of 
great  interest,  for  it 
indicates  that  the  in- 
sufficient heart  either  dihites  more  readily  during  exercise,  or  does  not 
recover  from  a  physiological  dilatation  so  readily  as  the  normal.  Such  a 
failure  to  return  to  the  normal  size  immediately  after  exercise  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  com- 
parable to  the  fatigue 
of  a  voluntary  mus- 
cle (page  12). 

Acute  Dilatation. 
— The  transition 
from  such  a  mild  and 
transient  dilatation 
to  one  of  a  more  seri- 
ous and  lasting  char- 
acter is  a  change  in 
degree  and  not  in 
kind.  It  is  well 
known  that  patients 
suffering  from  heart 
disease  may  develop 
an  acute  dilatation  of 
the  ventricles  as  a  re- 
sult of  unusual  exercise.  Such  a  dilatation  may  prove  fatal,  or  it  may  in- 
capacitate the  patient  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.     A  serious  dilatation 
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13. — EfTect  of  Kxercise  upon  the  Blood  Flow  in  the  Arm 
of  Man.  l'orii)ared  with  Fl^.  12,  the  Main  Difference 
Is  the  Slight  KIse  of  Systolic  Pressure  after  the  Exer- 
cise and  the  Continuance  of  the  Increased  Blood  Flow 
aft«T  the  Systolic  Pressure  Has  Dropped.  Possibly  thiB 
Late  Increase  Is  Caused  by  an  Elevation  of  Body 
Temperature.     (See   Heat  Regulation.) 
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rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  a  normal  heart  in  consequence  of  violent  exer- 
cise. It  is  tnie  that  iicnte  diiatntiou  has  occasionally  occurred  when 
the  heart  was  supposed  to  be  normal;  bnt  since  myocardial  woakness  may 
escape  the  most  cnrcful  iJinical  examiiialion,  there  is  always  a  possibility 
that  such  weakness  w:in  pn's.^nt  previous  tii  llii^  exercise.      From  the  theo- 


?   Mpon   ttip   Size  at   ihi;    Hem 
^mg    Bli'^cle    ttiOe.    (C)    Fnrir    Wi'ekH    Lak-r.      DrHwo 
L    Dletleu    and    Morll2,    MUnrb.    Died.    Wachenaclir.) 


retical  standpoint,  therefore,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  a  serious  aeiite 
dilatation  can  lie  caused  in  a  normal  heart  from  violent  exercise.  From 
the  practicjil  standpoint,  however,  violent  athletic  contests  always  carry 
nth  theni  a  certain  amount  of  danger  to  tlie  heart,  for  serious  damage  is 

lioceasionally  done  to  a  heart  that  appeared  to  be  normal  on  clinical  exam- 

I  inatiou. 

Exercise  and  Cardiac  Hypertrophy 

We  have  seen  that  exercise  increases  the  work  of  the  heart  and  that 
l-xncreased  work  is  a  cause  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.     It  is  biit  natural, 
iherefore,  to  expect  that  when  violent  exercise  is  frequently  repented  over 
^  considerable  period  of  time  the  weight  of  the  heui't  muscle  will  increase, 
'Uid  that  this  will  occur  with  no  proportionate  increase  in  the  total  body 
eight.     Such  has  indeed  been  found  to  be  the  case.     Among  different 
■  of  animals  the  relation  of  heart  weight  to  body  weight  varies 
wrding  to  the  amoimt  of  exercise  usually  taken.     The  hare  and  the 
ier,  for  example,  have  relatively  large  hearts.     In  birds  the  heart  weight 
may  make  up  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  body  weight,  whereas  in  man  it 
ordinarily  makes  up  only  about  0.5  per  cent  of  the  body  weight.     There 
may  also  be  considerable  differences  in  the  ratio* of  heart  weight  to  body 
weight  within  a  given  species.     The  wild  rabbit,  for  example,  has  a  some- 
what larger  heart  than  the  tame  rabbit.     Race  horses  and  coursing  dogs 
have  large  hearts.     A  dog  that  is  allowed  to  run  about  naturally  has  a 
■  larger  heart  than  one  of  the  Siime  litter  that  is  kept  from  exercise. 

Larger  Heart  Shadow.^SiiiiiJar  oliservations  have  been  made  with 
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by  an  increase  in  tlio  pressure  within  the  left  ventricle  during  ita  systole. 
With  progresaing  stenosis  this  systolic  pressnre  may,  in  the  dog,  reach 
a  maximum  of  300  to  udil  nnn.  of  merourv.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  form 
of  the  intraventricular  pressure  curve  changes.  Instead  of  reaching  its 
maximum  in  the  earlier  part  of  systole,  the  mnximnm  ia  progressively 
shifted  toward  the  end  of  systole,  liecimse  the  hlood  cannot  escape  freely 
from  the  contracting  ventricle  (Fig.  15).  Furthermore,  the  total  dura- 
tion of  systole  tends  to 
be  increased  with  a 
lengthening  of  the  pe- 
riod of  systolic  output. 
Such  a  lengthening  is 
mechanically  advanta- 
geous, for  it  enables  the 
heart  to  force  more 
blood  past  the  obstruc- 
tion. It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  tli 
The"i'ro^  this  prolongation  of  the 
t  uarkea.  svstolic  ontput  is  a  late 
rather  than  an  early  ef- 
fect of  aortic  obstruction. 
DvNAMic  Changes. — The  increased  pressure  within  the  ventricle 
during  systole  leads  to  dynamic  changes,  which  are  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  a  hoiglilencd  arterial  pressure  (page  6).  The  Tentriele 
empties  itself  less  completely  during  systole,  and  the  residual  hlood  left 
in  its  cavity  increases  the  ventricular  volume  during  diastole.  At  the 
same  time,  there  may  bo  but  little  increase  in  the  intraventricular  pressure 
during  diastole.  This  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  is  not,  necessarily,  a 
sign  of  weakness;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  dilatation  enables  the 
muscle  to  develop  greater  energy  during  ita  subsequent  contraction,  and 
this  heightened  pressure  forces  more  blood  past  the  obstruction. 

Palsus  tardus. — In  cxperiuienta]  aortic  stenosis  the  systolic  oytput 
from  the  left  ventricle  is  but  slightly  decreased  during  this  second  stage 
of  obstruction.  De  llocr  found  a  decrease  of  only  10  to  20  per  cent 
The  systolic  increase  in  the  intraventricular  pressure  has  compensated 
in  large  measure  for  the  obstruction  opposed  to  the  onward  flow  of  hlood. 
The  arterial  blood  pressure  may  be  normal  or  it  may  l>e  slightly  reduced. 
The  arterial  pulse  cur\'e  shows  a  rather  typical  change  of  form  in  marked 
cases  of  obstruction.  Instead  of  attaining  its  maximum  in  the  early  part 
of  systole,  there  is  here,  as  in  the  curve  of  intraventricular  pressure,  a 
tendency  to  shift  the  maximum  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  systolic 
period  (pulsus  tardus). 

Work  of  Left  Ventricle. — In  aortic  stenosis  the  work  of  the  left 
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ventricle  is  increased.  The  pulse  rate  is  not  materially  affected  and  the 
systolic  output  is  but  slightly  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
marked  rise  in  the  intraventricular  pressure  during  each  systole.  It  is  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  left  ventricle  will  hypertrophy,  and  such 
has  indeed  been  foimd  to  be  the  case. 

Decompensation. — So  long  as  compensation  is  good  the  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  not  marked,  and  it  is  associated  with  but  a  slight 
increase  in  the  intraventricular  pressure  during  diastole.  The  blood  flow 
from  the  lungs  is  not  seriously  retarded,  and  there  is  no  marked  congestion 
of  the  lungs  nor  any  change  in  other  parts  of  the  heart.  If  the  stenosis 
becomes  excessive  or  if  the  left  ventricle  weakens,  however,  then  a  more 
marked  dilatation  of  this  cavity  occurs,  so  that,  eventually,  there  develops 
a  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valves  along  with  the  changes  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation  and  in  other  parts  of  the  heart  that  characterize 
that  lesion.     (See  Mitral  Insufficiency.) 

Aortic  Insufficiency 

In  aortic  insufficiency  a  leak  in  the  aortic  valves  allows  blood  to  flow 
from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole.  The  amount  that 
regurgitates  is  difficult  to  estimate  even  in  animals.  Stewart  held  that 
valvular  lesions,  capable  of  causing  all  the  characteristic  changes  of 
aortic  insufficiency,  allowed  only  a  negligible  regurgitation  of  blood. 
From  MacCallum's  experiments,  however,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  backflow  from  the  aorta  may  be  considerable,  and  that,  at  times,  it 
may  even  equal  the  inflow  from  the  left  auricle.  The  increased  filling  of 
the  ventricle  during  diastole  may  cause  but  little  increase  in  the  diastolic 
pressure  within  this  cavity  (Wiggers),  and  Gerhardt  has  shown  that  in 
favorable  cases  there  is  no  increase  of  the  pressure  in  the  left  auricle. 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  left  ventricle,  by  virtue  of  a  low  diastolic  tone, 
accommodates  itself  to  the  increased  influx  of  blood  from  the  aorta  w-ith 
but  little  increase  in  pressure,  just  as  it  does  when  the  inflow  from  the 
veins  is  increased  (page  7).  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  diastolic  pressure  in  the  ventricle  ever  approaches  the 
diastolic  pressure  in  the  aorta. 

In  man  also  it  seems  probable  that  even  marked  grades  of  aortic  in- 
sufficiency may  cause  but  little  rise  in  the  intraventricular  pressure  during 
diastole  and  but  little  obstruction  to  the  inflow  of  blood  from  the  lungs, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  pulmonary  symptoms  are  a  relatively  late  mani- 
festation in  patients  suffering  from  this  valvular  defect. 

Dilatation  of  Left  Ventricle. — Since  the  left  ventricle  receives  and  ex- 
pels an  increased  quantity  of  blood  at  each  systole,  one  would  expect  a 
dilatation  of  its  cavity  similar  to  that  which  occurs  when  the  venona 
inflow  is  increased  in  the  heart-lung  preparation  (page  7).  Stewart  a« 
well  as  MacCallum  found  that  in  experimental  aortic  insufficiency  tba 
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ventricular  volume  diminished  rather  than  increased  (increased  tone). 
In  man,  however,  the  ventricular  cavity  appears  to  be  dilated  even  when 
compensation  has  been  good.  This  dilatation  is  within  limits  a  favorable 
change,  for  it  permits  the  ventricle  to  take  up  more  blood  and  to  develop 
greater  power  during  its  subsequent  systole.  It  is,  therefore,  spoken  of  as 
a  compensatory  dilatation. 

Arterial  Pressure. — In  aortic  insufficiency  the  arterial  pressure  during 
diastole  falls  rapidly  and  to  an  unusually  low  point,  the  cause  of  this 
fall  being  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  systolic 
pressure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  normal  or  even  somewhat  in- 
creased and  in  no  other  condition  is  the  difference  between  the  two  so 
marked.  This  imcomnionly  large  pulse  pressure  probably  indicates  that 
the  systolic  output  from  the  left  ventricle  is  markedly  increased  in  this 
disease  as  it  ocxnirs  in  man. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Hypertrophy. — The  work  of  the  left  ventricle 
in  aortic  insufficiency  is  increased,  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of 
blood  that  must  be  expelled  at  each  systole.  In  consequence  of  this  extra 
work,  the  left  ventricle  is  always  hypertrophied  and  often  to  a  most 
marked  decree.  Since  the  extra  work  necessitated  bv  aortic  insufficiencv 
falls  directly  upon  the  left  ventricle,  one  should  expect  to  find  an  hyper- 
trophy of  this  chamber  alone.  This  may  indeed  be  foimd,  as  in  one  of 
Stadler's  experiments.  In  most  cases,  however,  in  man  as  well  as  in  the 
experimental  insufficiency  of  animals,  the  hypertrophy,  though  most 
marked  in  the  left  ventricle,  is  not  limited  to  this  chamber  but  involves 
other  parts  of  the  heart.  The  cause  for  this  extension  is  not  altogether 
clear,  but  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary 
and  not  as  a  primary  effect  of  the  aortic  lesion.  We  have  seen  that, 
under  favorable  (conditions,  the  additional  blood  that  enters  the  left  ven- 
tricle during  diastole  causes  a  dilatation  of  this  cavity,  with  but  little 
increase  of  pressure  either  in  this  cavity  or  in  the  left  auricle.  In  such 
a  case,  the  effects  of  the  leak  are  borne  entirely  by  the  left  ventricle.  If, 
however,  the  collection  of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole  causes 
a  more  marked  rise  of  diastolic  pressure  in  this  chamber,  it  will  interfere 
with  the  free  influx  of  blood  from  the  left  auricle  and  from  the  lungs, 
and  will  then  lead  to  a  pulmonary  congestion.  Furthermore,  the  dila- 
tation of  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  almost  constantly  present  in  aortic 
insufficiency,  may  become  so  marked  that  it  produces  a  relative  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  mitral  valves,  with  the  usual  consequences  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  heart  (page  35).  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  aortic  in- 
sufficiency may  cause  secondary  changes  in  the  mechanism  of  the  heart, 
which  bring  a]>out  an  h\'pertrophy  of  other  chambers  than  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 

Heart  Bate  and  the  Amount  of  Regurgitation. — The  amount  of 
blood  that  regurgitates  in  aortic  insufficiency  is  determined  not  only  by 
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the  size  of  the  leak  and  the  aortic  pressure,  but  also  by  the  duration  of 
diastole.  When  the  heart  rate  is  slow,  diastole  is  particularly  lengthened, 
and  when  the  heart  rate  is  rapid,  diastole  is  particularly  shortened.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  a  fairly  rapid  heart  rate  is  mechanically  ad^yan- 
tageous  in  aortic  insufficiency,  and  that  the  increase  in  rate  so  frequently 
present  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  compensatory  phenomenon. 

Mitral  Stenosis 

Lesions  of  the  auriculoventricular  valves  differ  from  lesions  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  in  that  the  cardiac  chamber  imiuediately  behind  the 
lesion  possesses  only  a  weak  muscular  wall.  Furthermore,  the  auricles 
are  not  provided  with  valves  that  close  during  their  systole,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  regurgitating  into  the  great  veins.  The  entrance  to 
tlie  great  veins  is  normally  narrowed  during  auricular  systole  by  the  con- 
traction of  a  surrounding  ring  of  muscle.  Even  under  normal  circum- 
stances, however,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  prevents  some  regurgitation  into 


Fig.  16. — Effect  of  Mitral  Stenosis  upon  Ventricular  Filling.  1-2  Ventricular  Systole.  A 
Represents  the  Normal  Relations.  Auricular  Systole  (AS>  Hardly  Influences  tbe 
Normal  Ventricular  Filling.  B  and  C  Represent  Increasing  Crrades  of  Stenosis.  Tbe 
Auricular  Contractions  Play  a  Moie  Important  Part  in  Ventricular  Filling.  D  Rep- 
resents a  Degree  of  Stenosis  Comparable  to  B,  But  tbe  Auricle  Is  Inactive  (Auricular 
Fibrtllation).     (Modified  from  Hirscbfelder.  J.  IL.  H.  Bull.) 


the  veins.  Under  pathological  conditions,  and  particularly  when  a  dila- 
tation of  the  auricles  has  caused  a  dilatation  of  the  muscular  rings  about 
the  veins,  it  is  certain  that  considerable  amounts  of  blood  regurgitate  dur- 
ing auricular  systole. 

Marginal  Fusion. — In  mitral  stenosis  the  obstruction  at  the  auriculo- 
ventricular orifice  is  usually  produced  by  a  fusion  of  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  valve  leaflets,  so  that  the  latter  become  converted  into  a  funnel- 
shaped  structure  with  a  round,  oval  or  irregular  hole  at  its  end.  The  hole 
may  be  so  small  as  hardly  to  admit  a  goose  quill. 

Distention  of  Left  Auricle. — This  stenosis  obstructs  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  left  auricle  to  the  left  ventricle  during  ventricular  diastole.  In 
tbe  normal  heart  the  ventricular  filling  takes  place  most  rapidly  during 
the  first  part  of  diastole,  while  the  amount  of  blood  added  by  the  auricular 
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contraction  is  relatively  insignificant.  In  experimental  mitral  stenosis 
the  filling  in  early  diastole  is  particularly  diminished.  The  amount  put 
in  by  the  auricular  systole  may  be  normal  or  increased  despite  the  ob- 
struction, so  that  it  makes  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  (Fig.  10). 
Within  limits  the  increased  distention  of  the  auricle  caused  by  a  mitral 
obstruction  stimulates  this  chamber  to  more  powerful  contractions,  just  as 
an  aortic  stenosis  causes  more  powerful  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  higher  intraventricular  pressures  during  its  systoles.  These  more 
powerful  auricular  contractions  may  compensate  for  a  moderate  mitral 
obstruction,  and  eventually  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  auricular  muscle 
from  increased  work. 

Limited  Compexsation ;  Fibrii*lation. — The  ability  of  the  thin- 
walled  auricle  to  compensate  a  mitral  stenosis  is,  however,  limited.  As 
the  obstruction  increases  the  auricle  becomes  more  and  more  dilated 
and  this  dilatation  eventually  lessens  the  energj^  of  its  contractions.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  a 
marked  tendencv  in  mitral 
stenosis  to  the  development 
of  auricular  fibrillation, 
and  since  the  fibrillating 
auricle  is  motionless  from 
the  mechanical  point  of 
view,  any  compensatory 
power  which  the  auricle 
may  have  possessed  pre- 
viously is  suddenly  lost 
when  fibrillation  sets  in. 
Patients  with  mitral 
stenosis  often  show  a  very 
great  enlargement  of  the 
left  auricle.  At  autopsy  it  may  even  contain  a  pint  or  more  of  blood. 
During  life  the  enlarged  auricle  often  causes  a  characteristic  prominence 
in  the  x-ray  shadow  of  the  left  border  of  the  heart  between  the  shadow 
of  the  ventricles  and  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (Fig.  17).  PrevSsure 
by  the  enlarged  auricle  may  also  paralyze  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Pulmonary  Engorgement. — Since  no  adequate  valvular  arrangement 
exists  between  the  left  auricle  and  the  pulmonary  veins,  any  increased 
pressure  in  the  left  auricle  tends  to  be  transmitted  to  these  veins  and 
from  them  to  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  For  this  reason,  mitral  stenosis 
gives  rise  early  to  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  engorgement.  The  in- 
crease of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  also  leads  to  a  rise  of  pressure 
in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  becomes  accentu- 
ated, and  the  right  ventricle  in  pumping  against  this  increased  pressure 
does  more  work  and  becomes  hvpertropbied.     The  rise  of  pressure  in  the 


Fig.  17.— Orthodlagraphs  of  Normal  Heart  Shadow 
(Left)  and  of  Heart  Showing  a  Marked  Dilatation 
of  the  Left  Auricle  Caused  by  Mitral  Stenogls 
(Right).     (Kindness  of  Dr.  Van  Zwaluwenburg.) 
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pulmonary  circuit  which  is  maintained  by  the  extra  work  of  the  right 
ventricle,  assists  in  forcing  blood  past  the  mitral  obstruction  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  compensator}'  process,  for  it  aids  in  maintaining  a  normal  rate  of 
blood  flow.  Eventually,  however,  the  right  ventricle  may  weaken  and 
dilate,  so  that  blood  collects  in  the  systemic  veins  with  the  sjonptoms  and 
signs  of  a  general  passive  congestion. 

Beduced  Genex^  Circulation. — Mitral  stenosis  tends  to  reduce  the 
circulation  as  a  whole.  The  pulse  is  often  remarkably  small.  At 
autopsy  the  left  ventricle  may  be  nqrmal_in  size  or  it  may  be  atrophied. 
This  atrophy  is  an  atrophy  of  disuse,  and  is  due  to  the  decreased  amount 
of  blood  that  is  pumped  by  the  left  ventricle. 


Mitral  Insufficiency 

Leaks  at  the  mitral  orifice  cause  a  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the 
left  auricle  during  ventricular  systole.  Such  leaks  may  be  caused  bj 
diseases  of  the  valves  themselves.  The  vegetations  that  appear  on  the 
valves  as  a  result  of  endocarditis  may  interfere  with  their  close  apposition, 
and  ulcerations  may  cause  valvular  defects.  More  important,  however, 
are  the  changes  secondary  to  inflammation  which  cause  shrinkage  an*} 
deformities  of  the  segments.  Mitral  leaks  may  also  be  due  to  changes 
in  the  muscular  ring  to  which  the  valves  are  attached,  or  to  changes  in 
their  cordfie  tendinese.  The  apposition  of  the  valvular  segments  is  as- 
sisted normally  by  the  systolic  contraction  of  the  surrounding  ring  of 
muscle,  while  the  papillary  muscles  with  their  corda;  tendinese  prevent 
the  valves  from  being  pushed  back  too  far  into  the  auricular  chamber. 
"^ATien  the  heart  muscle  is  weakened,  the  imperfect  contractions  of  the 
mitral  ring  or  of  the  papillary  muscles  may  allow  a  leak  to  occur  even 
though  the  valves  themselves  are  normal.  ^NTien  the  valves  are  dis- 
eased, a  muscular  insufliciencv  still  further  increases  the  leak.  A  dilata- 
tion  of  the  left  ventricle,  such  as  may  occur  from  myocardial  weakness, 
from  aortic  disease,  or  from  chronic  arterial  hypertension,  is  frequently 
associated  with  a  dilatation  of  the  muscular  ring  supporting  the  mitral 
valve.  This  gives  rise  to  the  tv'pe  of  mitral  insufficiency  which  is  spoken 
of  as  a  relative  or  muscular  insufficiency. 

Effect  on  Left  Ventricle. — So  far  as  the  left  ventricle  is  concerned,  the 
effects  of  mitral  insufliciencv  are  verv  similar  to  the  effects  produced  when 
the  ventricle  must  pump  excessive  quantities  of  blood  (page  7).  The 
blood  that  is  regurgitated  into  the  left  auricle  enters  the  ventricle  again 
at  the  next  diastole  together  with  the  blood  that  has  come  through  the 
limgs.  The  left  ventricle  is  more  distended  during  diastole,  and  it  con- 
tracts more  energetically  at  the  next  systole  with  the  expulsion  of  blood 
both  into  the  aorta  and  into  the  left  auricle.  By  increasing  its  stroke* 
the  left  ventricle  may  deliver  the  requisite  amount  of  blood  to  the  aorta 
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in  spite  of  the  mitral  leak,  and  thus  maintain  a  satisfactory  circulation 
in  the  systemic  vessels.  The  extra  amoimt  of  blood  pumped  at  each 
stroke,  however,  necessitates  an  increased  amount  of  work  on  the  part 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  this  causes  the  hypertrophy  that  is  regularly 
found  at  autopsv.  The  cavitv  of  the  left  ventricle  tends  to  become  dilated 
on  a(!Count  of  the  increased  amounts  of  blood  that  enter  it  at  each  diastole. 
In  its  earlier  staires,  this  dilatation  is  of  a  compensatory  character,  for  it 
enal;les  the  ventricle  to  do  the  extra  work  demanded  of  it. 

Auricular  Pressure. — The  milder  ^ades  of  mitral  insufficiency  may 
cause  but  a  slight  and  transient  increase  in  the  intra-auricular  pressure. 
The  blood  lost  bv  the  leak  is  returned  to  the  ventricle  at  the  next  svstole 
without  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
circuit.  Wlien  the  insufficiency  is  more  marked,  however,  the  pressure 
in  the  left  auricle  is  continuously  elevated,  and  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  left  auricle,  the  pulmonary  circuit  and  the  right  ventricle  are  in 
every  way  similar  to  those  produced  by  mitral  stenosis.  The  left  auricle, 
at  first,  becomes  moderately  distended  and  hypertrophied  but,  finally, 
markedly  dilated  and  weak.  Auricular  fibrillation  is  common.  The  pres- 
sure in  the  pulmonary  circuit  becomes  increased  with  accentuation  of  the 
second  ])ulmonic  sound,  the  work  of  the  right  ventricle  is  increased,  and 
eventually  hvpertrophv,  weakness,  and  dilatation  of  this  chamber  occur. 
As  in  mitral  stenosis  the  increased  pulmonary  pressure  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  compensatory  phenomenon,  for  it  increases  the  filling  of  the  left 
ventricle  during  diastole,  and  so  increases  the  amount  of  blood  that  may 
be  expelled  from  this  cavity. 

Valvular  Lesions  of  the  Right  Heart 

Isolated  valvular  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  relatively 
uncommon,  for  infectious  processes  localize  more  commonly  on  the  valves 
of  the  left  side.  The  effect  of  right-sided  lesions  upon  the  size  of  the 
cavities  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  nmscle  is  very  similar  to  the  effects 
produced  by  similar  left-sided  lesions;  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  valves 
being  comparable  to  aortic  diseases,  and  diseases  of  the  tricuspid  valves 
being  comparable  to  mitral  diseases. 

Systemic  Arterial  and  Venous  Pressure. — The  right  side  of  the  heart 
differs,  however,  from  the  left  side  in  that  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  sys- 
temic veins  leads  to  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  systemic  arterial  pres- 
sure. We  have  seen  that  in  mitral  disease  the  rise  of  pulmonary  pressure 
is  sustained  by  the  increased  work  of  the  right  ventricle  and  tJiat  this 
compensates  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  unfavorable  effects  of  the  valvular 
defect.  This  mechanism  finds  no  analogy  in  tricuspid  disease,  for  there 
is  here  no  rise  in  the  systemic  arterial  pressure  and  no  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle. 
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Tricuspid  Insnfficiency. — ^Tricuspid  insufficiency  is  most  frequently  of 
the  relative  type^  being  due  to  a  dilatation  or  weakness  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle rather  than  to  a  disease  of  the  valves.  Clinically  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  disturbances  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  with  obstruc- 
tions to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  The  blood  tlirowTi  back  into 
the  right  auricle  during  ventricular  systole  tends  to  increase  the  pressure 
in  this  cavity  and  in  the  systemic  veins.  It  was  formerly  held  that  such 
a  regurgitation  during  systole  would  be  immediately  evident  upon  the 
venous  pulse,  and  that  instead  of  the  normal  fall  in  the  venous  curve 
during  systole  there  would  be  a  rise,  producing  the  so-called  positive 
venous  pulse.  We  now  know,  however,  that  the  normal  fall  in  the 
venous  pulse  during  ventricular  systole  is  due  in  large  measure  to  auricu- 
lar diastole,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  right  auricle  is  contracting  normally,^, 
this  fall  may  occur  even  though  tricuspid  insufficiency  be  present.  Only 
in  marked  cases  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  with  failing  contraction  of  the 
auricle  is  the  positive  venous  pulse  to  be  expected.  We  have  learned, 
furthermore,  that  a  positive  venous  pulse  is  frequently  produced  by 
conditions  other  than  a  tricuspid  insufficiency,  and  particularly  by  a 
simultaneous  contraction  of  auricles  and  ventricles  (Fig.  32),  .as  well 
as  bv  an  absence  of  normal  auricular  contractions,  such  as  occurs  in 
auricular  fibrillations  (Fig.  41).  Except  in  marked  instances  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation,  therefore,  the  form  of  the  venojLi£Lpulse  is  of  uncer- 
tain value  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  and  it  must  always  be  interpreted  with 
due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  auricles. 

Compensation.  Effect  on  Liver. — The  heightened  venous  pres- 
sure in  tricuspid  regurgitation  causes  a  more  complete  filling  of  the  right 
ventricle  with  increased  stroke  and  hypertrophy,  just  as  occurs  on  the  left 
side  of  heart  during  mitral  regurgitation.  By  this  means  a  certain  degree 
of  compensation  is  possible.  The  circulation  may  be  maintained  and  the 
venous  pressure  may  be  kept  from  any  considerable  rise.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  with  increasing  insufficiency  the  systemic  venous  pressure 
will  rise,  and  that  the  usual  signs  of  passive  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs  will  develop.  The  enlarged,  tender,  and  later  cirrhotic  liver  is 
familiar  evidence  of  insufficiency  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  This 
enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  hepatic  vein  to  the  right  auricle,  but  there  seem  to  be,  in  addition, 
certain  physiological  differences  between  the  liver  and  the  other  internal 
organs  when  all  are  subjected  to  a  rising  venous  pressure.  Thus  Thacher 
found  that  when  the  venous  flow  to  the  right  auricle  was  suddenly  ob- 
structed the  volume  of  the  liver  and  brain  increased,  whereas  there  was 
a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  the  spleen,  the  small  intestines 
and  the  extremities.  This  reduction  was  due  partly  to  a  diminution  in 
the  arterial  inflow,  and  j)artly  to  a  constriction  of  the  local  blood  vessels. 
Similar  changes  probably  occur  in  any  acute  insufficiency  of  the  right 
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heart.     The  liver,  therefore,  seems  to  act  as  a  reservoir  which  takes  up 
the  excessive  quantity  of  venous  blood,  whenever  the  systemic  venous 
^pressure  is  suddenly  increased. 

Weight  of  the  Cardiac  Chambers. — The  effects  of  an  isolated  tri- 
cuspid insufficiency  upon  the  weight  of  the  various  cardiac  chambers  has 
been  studied  experimentally  by  Stadler.  He  found  that  the  right  ventricle, 
like  the  left  in  mitral  insufficiency,  is  regularly  hypertrophied  in  conse- 
quence of  this  lesion.  The  left  ventricle  in  some  animals  was  normal, 
in  others  it  was  diminished  in  weight.  This  diminution,  like  that  occa- 
sionally seen  in  mitral  stenosis,  is  due  to  relative  disuse,  owing  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  blood  coming  to  it. 


Congenital  Heart  Lesions 

Of  the  commoner  congenital  lesions,  compatible  with  life  and  growth, 
a  stenosis  at  or  just  beyond  the  pulmonary  orifice  leads  to  changes 
analogous  to  those  that  have  been  described  in  aortic  stenosis.  The 
other  common  lesions:  patent  foramen  ovale,  open  ventricular  sep- 
tum, and  patent  ductus  arteriosus,  are  all  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
«n  opportunity  is  afforded  for  blood  to  pass  freely  between  the  systemic 
and  the  pulmonic  circulations.  With  an  open  foramen  ovale,  relatively 
little  bl(X)d  ordinarily  crosses  the  septum,  for  there  is  probably  no  great 
difference  of  pressure  in  the  two  auricles.  Unless  the  opening  is  very 
wide,  therefore,  or  unless  congestion  occurs  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
septum  (serious  pulmonary  disease),  the  lesion  is  usually  not  serious, 
in  open  ventricular  septum  or  patent  ductus  arteriosus,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
opening.  The  pressure  in  the  aorta  is  normally  two  or  three  Jimes  that 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  in  open  ductus  arteriosus  a  continuous  cur- 
rent of  blood  passes  from  the  aorta  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  pres- 
sure in  the  latter  is  increased,  the  second  pulmonic  sound  is  accentuated, 
and  the  right  ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied  and  eventually  dilated. 
The  loss  of  blood  from  the  aorta  may  lead  to  a  low  diastolic  pressure. 
When  there  is^n  opening  between  the  two  ventricles,  blood  passes  directly 
from  the  left  to  the  right  ventricle  and  the  latter  becomes  hypertrophied 
and  dilated. 

Combined  Valvular  Lesions 

Valvular  disease  frequently  involves  more  than  one  valve,  and  even 
when  a  single  valve  is  affected  there  is  often  present  both  an  insufficiency 
and  a  stenosis.  Furthermore,  any  valvular  lesion  is  apt  to  be  complicated 
by  a  relative  insufficiency  at  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  orifice,  owing  to 
ventricular  dilatation  or  mvoeardial  disease. 

Summation  of  Individual  Effects. — The  effect  of  such  combinations  is 
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in  general  a  summation  of  the  individual  effects.  Yet  certain  combina- 
tions appear  to  be  relatively  favorable,  whereas  others  are  relatively  un- 
favorable. The  combination  of  aortic  stenosis  with  mitral  insufficiency, 
for  example,  is  an  unfavorable  combination,  for  the  heightened  intra- 
ventricular pressure  necessary  to  force  sufficient  blood  through  the  nar- 
rowed aortic  orifice  increases  the  mitral  leak.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
combination  of  an  aortic  stenosis  and  a  mitral  stenosis  is  relativelv  favor- 
able,  for  each  lesion  during  its  period  of  compensation  does  not  interfere 
with  the  other. 

Relatively  Favorable  Effects. — The  combination  in  a  single  valve  of 
stenosis  and  insufficiency  of  a  given  degree  is,  in  general,  more  serious 
than  when  either  one  of  these  lesions  is  alone  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  valvular  disease  progresses  the  edges  of  the  leaflets  may  become 
more  and  more  adherent  to  one  another.  The  increase  in  stenosis  that  re- 
sults may  be  associated  with  a  diniinution  in  a  previous  insufficiency. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  circulatory  conditions  may  improve  as  the 
stenosis  develops.  Such  an  improvement,  however,  is  due  not  to  any 
beneficial  mechanical  effect  of  the  combination,  but  to  a  diminution  in 
the  leak. 

We  have  seen  that,  when  the  ventricle  becomes  very  much  dilated,  a 
relative  insufficiency  may  develop  at  its  auriculoventricular  orifice.  The 
regurgitation,  thus  produced,  may  at  times  be  of  distinct  benefit  in  that 
it  relieves  the  ventricle  of  a  certain  amount  of  blood,  and  lessens,  for  the 
time  being,  the  danger  of  serious  dilatation.  Particularly  under  condi- 
tions of  unusual  and  temporary  strain,  such  a  leak  may  prove  a  safety 
valve  which  relieves  the  ventricle  of  imminent  danger.  Somewhat 
similarly  the  development  of  a  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency,  in  patients 
with  serious  pulmonary  congestion,  may  relieve  the  pulmonary  conges- 
tion by  allowing  more  blood  to  collect  in  the  systemic  veins.  Such  a 
change  is  unfavorable  in  that  it  reduces  the  total  blood  flow,  yet  it  may 
relieve  certain  symptoms  due  to  the  pulmonary  congestion,  and  for  the 
time  at  least  prove  beneficial. 


Effect  of  Some  Extraneous  Factors  Upon  the  Heart 

Arterial  Hypertension 

An  increase  in  the  systemic  blood  pressure  may  be  due  either  to  an 
increased  output  from  the  heart,  or  to  an  increased  resistance  in  the 
peripheral  vessels.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
rise  of  blood  pressure  that  accompanies  muscular  exertion.  In  most  patho- 
logical conditions,  however,  arterial  hypertension  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  peripheral  resistance  caused  by  a  lessened  diameter  of  the  finer 
arterioles. 
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Acute. — Transient  rises  of  blood  pressure  may  occur  in  association 
with  emotional  excitement,  acute  asphyxia,  acute  cerebral  compression, 
lead  colic  and  angina  pectoris.  Pal  has  grouped  such  temporary  hyper- 
tensions together  and  has  called  them  general  vascular  crises.  The  effect 
produced  by  an  acute  rise  of  blood  pressure  upon  the  normal  heart  is  com- 
parable to  that  produced  when  the  pressure,  against  which  the  left  ven- 
tricle must  pump,  is  suddenly  raised  in  Starling's  heart-lung  preparation. 
Such  a  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  causes  a  moderate  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  left  ventricle  which  enables  the  ventricle  to  develop  more  energy, 
and  to  deliver  a  normal  or  nearly  normal  quantity  of  blood  into  the  aorta 
despite  the  heightened  blood  pressure.  It  is  possible,  as  Hirschfelder  be- 
lieves, that  in  the  intact  animal  the  heightened  blood  pressure  may  at  times 
be  associated  with  an  increased  ventricular  tone,  so  that  no  dilatation  what- 
ever occurs.  At  any  rate,  the  physiological  dilatation,  if  present,  is  not  ex- 
treme, and  the  normal  heart  may  pump  against  enormous  rises  of  blood 
pressure  without  signs  of  failure  and  without  an  appreciable  rise  of  pres- 
sure in  the  pulmonary  circuit.  If,  however,  the  ventricular  muscle 
be  already  weakened  by  disease,  an  acute  rise  of  blood  pressure  may  be 
dangerous.  The  weakened  heart  is  already  somewhat  dilated,  and  its 
ability  to  overcome  a  rise  in  arterial  resistance  is  distinctly  less  than  the 
normal.  A  sudden  increase  of  resistance,  due  to  vascular  spasm,  may  so 
increase  the  strain  on  the  left  ventricle,  as  to  lead  to  an  acute  and 
extreme  dilatation  with  relative  mitral  insufficiency,  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  possibly  even  death. 

Chronic. — Chronic  arterial  hypertension  is  probably  due  to  an  in- 
creased resistance  in  the  smaller  arterioles  throughout  the  body  (page  107). 
It  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  this,  in  turn, 
causes  an  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricular  muscle.  At  autopsy  such  ven- 
tricles always  weigh  more  than  the  normal,  and  the  ventricular  cavity  is 
often  dilated.  During  life  the  aortic  second  sound  is  usually  loud,  and 
the  ventricular  enlargement  is  readily  demonstrated  by  the  usual  methods 
of  physical  and  x-ray  examination.  According  to  Passler,  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle  in  patients  with  chronic  arterial  hypertension  is  a  sec- 
ondary phenomenon  and  is  not  present  in  those  who  have  shown  no  evidence 
of  cardiac  insufficiency.  He  believes  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  chronic 
hypertension  the  left  ventricle  alone  is  aflfected.  A  weakening  of  its  mus- 
cle or  the  development  of  a  relative  mitral  insufficiency  leads  to  a  sec- 
ondary congestion  of  the  lungs  and  this  in  turn  increases  the  work  of  the 
right  ventricle  and  causes  its  hypertrophy. 

Pulmonary  Disease 

We  have  seen  that  a  passive  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  in- 
duced by  mitral  disease  or  by  weakness  of  the  left  ventricle,  leads  to  an 
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increased  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  eventually  to  an  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle,  which  may  in  turn  lead  to  dilatation. 

Obstruction  of  Circuit. — The  eflFect  of  obstructing  portions  of  the  pul- 
monary circuit  has  been  studied  experimentally  by  numerous  observers. 
These  studies  have  sho\Mi  that  it  is  possible  to  obstruct  a  large  part  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  even  up  to  three-fourths,  without  affecting  the 
carotid  pressure.  A  large  part  may  also  be  obstructed  without  diminish- 
ing the  output  from  the  left  heart,  and  without  increasing  the  pressure 
in  the  systemic  veins.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  normal  circulation 
may  be  maintained  even  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  is  thrown  out  of  function.  How  is  this  accomplished  ?  Evi- 
dently it  must  be  done  either  by  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  forces  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  through  the  reduced  pulmonary 
circuit,  or  else  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  remaining  pulmonary  vessels. 
Both  factors  play  a  part;  but  since  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  not  marked  during  such  obstructions,  the  latter  factor  seems  to  be 
the  more  important,  and  one  must  conclude  that  the  vessels  in  the  lungs 
readily  yield  under  slight  increases  of  pressure. 

Pulmonary  Distention. — The  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  also 
influenced  by  the  degree  to  which  the  lungs  themselves  are  distended.  The 
contention  that  a  collapsed  lung  permits  a  more  rapid  flow  of  blood  seems 
incorrect  (page  390).  It  would  appear  rather  that  the  normally  distended, 
or  slightly  overdistended  lung,  offerS  less  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood. 
Under  pathological  conditions  pulmonary  collapse  is  often  associated  with 
increased  external  pressure  on  the  affected  lung,  and  distention  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  further  lowering  of  the  negative  pressure  to  which 
the  lung  is  normally  subjected.  These  changes  in  external  pressure  like- 
wise favor  a  more  rapid  blood  flow  through  a  distended,  as  compared  with 
a  collapsed,  lung. 

Increased  Work  of  Bight  Heart. — Experimental  studies  as  well  as 
clinical  experience  indicate  that  the  work  of  the  right  heart  is  increased 
only  by  extensive  pulmonary  disease.  Patients  who  die  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  usually  show  some  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Accord- 
ing to  Wideroe,  this  hypertrophy  is  more  marked  in  elderly  patients,  in 
those  who  have  long  suffered  from  the  disease  and  in  those  with  extensive 
lesions.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out,  that  the  size  of  the 
heart  shadow  in  tuberculous  individuals  as  determined  during  life  by 
the  x-ray  is,  on  the  average,  smaller  than  the  normal  heart  shadow.  The 
cause  of  this  discrepancy  between  x-ray  determinations  and  autopsy  rec- 
ords is  not  evident;  but  it  may  depend  either  upon  the  low  blood  pressure, 
frequently  seen  in  such  patients,  or  upon  an  increased  tone  of  the  heart 
muscle,  either  of  which  might  cause  the  ventricles  to  expel  their  contents 
more  perfectly  than  usual. 

Pulmonary  Emphysema. — In  pulmonary  emphysema  the  loss  of  capil- 
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laries  in  the  affected  portions  of  the  lungs  together  with  the  sclerosis  of 
the  pulmonary  arterioles  that  may  be  present  lead  to  a  reduction  in  tlie 
total  cross-section  of  the  pulmonary  circuit  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  this  may  be  neutralized  to  some  extent  by  the  increased  size  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  which  increases  the  size  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  probably 
lessens  the  resistance  in  the  remaining  vessels.  In  such  patients,  the  size 
of  the  heart  shadow  is  often  normal  or  even  less  than  the  normah  Even- 
tually, however,  the  loss  or  narrowing  of  blood  vessels  together  with 
the  effects  of  continued  (»ough  lead  to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 
The  advanced  stages  of  emphysema  are  not  infrequently  complicated  by 
a  serious  insufficiency  of  the  right  heart  with  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the 
svstemic  veins. 

Varying  Intrathoracic  Pressure. — Obstructions  to  the  free  transit 
of  air  through  the  air  passages,  such  as  occur  in  bronchial  asthma  and 
tracheal  or  laryngeal  stenosis,  influence  the  work  of  the  heart.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  normal  respiratory  variations  of  intrathoracic  pressure  will 
be  markedly  increased,  when  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  free  entrance 
and  exit  of  air.  These  variations  of  pressure  normally  cause  changes  in 
the  size  of  the  capillaries  and  veins  within  the  thorax,  and  changes  in  the 
blood  flow  to  the  heart.  If  these  variations  in  blood  flow  be  increased  by 
stenosis  of  the  respiratory  passages,  the  heart  is  called  upon  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  unusually  wide  fluctuations  in  the  inflow  of  blood  during 
each  phase  of  respiration.  During  coughing  there  is  a  sudden  and  tran- 
sient increase  in  the  intrathoracic  pressure,  which  is  followed  by  a  sudden 
fall.  Such  sudden  changes  in  intrathoracic  pressure  will  likewise  tax  the 
heart  and,  particularly,  the  right  ventricle.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  particularly  of  the  right  ventricle 
that  has  been  observed  in  patients  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  and 

I  related  conditions,  is  due  in  part  to  these  sudden  and  unusual  fluctuations 

f  in  the  intrathoracic  pressure. 

Plethora,  Anemia,  etc. 

The  older  pathologists  believed  that  plethora,  or  an  increased  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body,  played  an  important  part  in  producing  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy. It  seems  not  improbable  that  many  of  these  supposedly  plethoric 
individuals  were,  in  reality,  suffering  from  chronic  arterial  hypertension, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  observed* 
An  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  does  not  necessarily  lead  either 
to  hypertension  or  to  an  increased  output  from  the  heart,  for  the  increase 
may  well  be  taken  up  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  size  of  the  blood 
vessels.  Modern  determinations  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  blood 
ill  the  body  is  usually  increased  in  certain  conditions,  and  particularly 
in  polycythemia  and  in  anemias  of  the  chlorotic  type  (see  Plethora).   Yet 
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there  seems  to  be  no  unusual  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  these  patients, 
provided  there  is  not  an  associated  increase  in  arterial  blood  pressure. 
Xor  did  Hess  find  any  cardiac  hyjjertrophy,  when  plethora  was  artificially 
produced  in  animals  by  repeated  injections  of  blood  from  other  animals 
of  the  same  species. 

Anemia  and  Rate  of  Circulation. — ^According  to  determinations  of  the 
blood  flow  made  by  Plesch,  the  rate  of  circulation  is  markedly  increased 
in  the  severe  anemias,  and  this  increase  is  believed  to  be  a  compensatory 
measure  which  enables  such  patients  to  be  relatively  comfortable,  in  spite 
of  their  very  low  percentages  of  hemoglobin  (page  369).  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, such  patients  show  no  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  such  as  one 
would  expect  as  a  result  of  the  calculated  flows.  The  effect  of  severe  ane- 
mia upon  the  cardiac  mechanism  is,  therefore,  rather  uncertain  at  the 
present  time. 

"Beej^^e^." — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  heavy  beer  drinkers 
of  Munich  not  infrequently  have  unusually  large  hearts.  This  ^*beer 
heart"  has  been  variously  attributed  to  the  amount  of  liquid  taken,  to  the 
alcohol,  or  to  the  heavy  work  which  these  men  often  do.  Recent  observa- 
tions in  Fr.  Miiller's  clinic  indicate  that  a  chronic  hypertension  is  very 
common  in  these  individuals,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  their  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Compensation  and  Decompensation 

Compensation 

A  heart  lesion  is  said  to  be  compensated  when  the  results  of  tlie 
mechanical  changes  produced  by  disease  are  more  or  less  overcome,  and  the 
circulation  is  maintained  in  a  normal  or  nearly  normal  manner.  We  have 
seen  that  compensation  is  accomplished  by  a  variety  of  agencies,  chief 
among  which  are  an  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle  and  a  ^'compensatory" 
dilatation  of  the  cardiac  chambers.  These  lead  to  an  increase  in  the'  ven- 
tricular output,  or  to  an  increase  in  the  energy  of  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tions. It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  rate  of  blood  flow  during  compensa- 
tion is  normal ;  but  since  this  rate  is  not  readily  determined  in  man,  the 
'  ordinary  criterion  of  a  good  compensation  is  an  absence  of  cardiac  symp- 
"^^ioms.  The  degree  of  compensation  varies.  When  an  individual  is  able' 
to  pursue  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  in  spite  of  his  heart  lesion,  compen- 
sation is  good.  When  his  activities  are  only  somewhat  restricted,  compen- 
sation is  partial.  Finally,  when  his  activities  are  seriously  interfered 
with  or  must  be  given  up  entirely,  compensation  has  failed. 

Compensated  Circnlation  Not  Normal. — Even  though  compensation 
be  good  and  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  be  supplied  to  the  body,  never- 
theless the  compensated  circulation  is  not  a  normal  circulation.    The  very 
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changes  necessary  to  maintain  a  normal  flow  of  blood  may  carry  with  thera 
certain  disadvantages  and  certain  dangers.  We  have  seen  tl.at  ciirdiac 
lesions  cause  an  increase  in  the  size  of  certain  parts  of  the  heart  owing  to 
dilatation  and  hyj  ertrophy.  Tliis  increase  in  size  lessens  the  available 
Inng  space  in  the  tlioracic  cavity ;  and  while  such  a  limitation  is  not  ordi- 
narily serious  it  may,  in  extreme  cases,  interfere  with  respiration.  Of 
greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  mitral  lesions  usually  cause  an  increased 
pressure  in  the  ])ulmonary  circuit.  This  serves  the  useful  purpose  of 
forcing  more  blood  into  the  left  ventricle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collec- 
tion of  blood  in  the  lungs  is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  It  causes 
the  anatomical  changes  characteristic  of  passive  pulmonary  congestion,  in- 
creases the  tendency  to  ])ulmonary  infection,  may  cause  microscopic  or 
gross  hemorrhages,  and  probably  plays  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  the  (lys]mea 
that  occurs  so  early  in  mitral  valve  disease.  In  tricuspid  disease  a  similar 
congestion  of  the  systemic  veins  occurs,  even  though  a  normal  amount  of 
blood  is  being  ])umped  by  the  heart.  In  aortic  insufficiency  the  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  the  arterial  blood  pressure  at  each  beat  cause  violent  pulsations 
of  the  arteries,  and  the  associated  throbbing  sensations  may  become  very 
distressing.  These  violent  pulsations  are  also  the  probable  cause  of  the 
arterial  widening  and  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  arterial  walls,  that 
have  been  repeatedly  noted  in  connection  with  aortic  insufficiency.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  valvular  as  well  as  in  muscular  disease  of  tho 
heart  the  average  blood  flow  may  be  normal  and  yet  changes  of  more  or 
less  ini])ortance  have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus. 

Causes  of  Broken  Compensation 

Only  occasionally  is  there  an  abrupt  failure  in  a  previously  normal 
circulation.  The  nvpture  of  an  aortic  valve,  the  lodgment  of  an  einbolus 
in  a  coronary  artery,  the  acute  dilatation  of  an  apparently  normal  heart 
during  violent  exercise,  are  examples  of  such  sudden  failure.  As  a  rule, 
failure  occurs  in  hearts  which  have  shown  previous  evidence  of  disease, 
and  in  which  a  certain  degree  of  compensation  has  been  established. 
What  are  the  causes  of  such  a  failure  ? 

Progressive  Lesions. — Compensation  may  fail  because  the  original 
lesion  is  a  progressive  one,  and  the  demands  made  by  this  lesion  ultimately 
exceed  the  compensatory  powers  of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  In  steno- 
sis of  the  mitral  valve,  for  example,  the  orifice  may  become  so  small  that, 
in  spite  of  all  compensatory  measures,  sufficient  blood  cannot  be  forced  past 
the  narrowed  orifice.  Similarly  an  aortic  leak  may  become  so  great  that 
the  greatest  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  of  which  the  left  ventricle  is 
capable,  ultimately  fail  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  circulation. 

Extraneous  Demands;  Muscular  Exercise. — Compensation  may  also 
fail  because  increased  demands  of  an  extraneous  character  are  made  upon 
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tlie  heart.  A  rise  of  blood  pressure  due  to  a  widespread  vascular  con- 
striction may  overtax  a  weakened  ventricle.  In  aortic  insufficiency  such  a 
rise  not  only  increases  the  resistance  during  the  ventricular  systole,  but 
it  increases  the  amount  of  blood  that  regurgitates  during  diastole.  A  rise 
of  arterial  pressure  is  particularly  disadvantageous  in  this  lesion.  Of  all 
extraneous  demands  made  upon  the  heart,  however,  the  most  important  is 
muscular  exercise.  During  severe  exercise  the  minute  output  of  the  heart 
is  always  increased  and,  according  to  the  determinations  of  Krogh  anil 
Lindhard,  it  mav  even  he  five  or  more  times  the  normal  minimum.  The 
blood  pressure  is  also  elevated.  Both  these  factors  increase  the  work  of 
the  heart.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  diseased  hearts,  which  main- 
tain an  adequate  circulation  for  the  resting  body,  are  unequal  to  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  increased  circulation  that  is  necessary  during  exercise. 
When  the  exercise  ceases,  the  heart  may  again  be  capable  of  doing  the 
work  required  of  it,  but  the  frequent  repetition  of  excessive  demands  exer- 
cises an  unfavorable  influence  on  cardiac  compensation.  Conversely,  if 
exercise  be  so  restricted  that  the  limits  of  compensation  are  never  over- 
stepped, time  is  given  for  the  adjustments,  and,  particularly,  for  the 
hypertrophy  requisite  for  compensation.  For  this  reason  rest  in  bed 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  treatment  of  every  cardiac  insufficiency. 
Occasionallv  muscular  exertion  so  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  accommoda- 
tion,  that  a  serious  and  even  irreparable  damage  is  done  to  the  heart  within 
a  brief  period  of  time. 

Disease  of  the  Heart  Muscle. — A  most  important  cause  of  cardiac 
decompensation  is  disease  of  the  heart  muscle.  A  progressive  myocarditis 
or  an  advancing  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  ultimately  reduces  the 
strength  of  the  muscle  and  causes  insufficiency.  Disease  of  the  heart  mus- 
cle is  frequently  due  to  an  acute  infection,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  encounter  patients  whose  symptoms  of  decompensation  date  from  an 
apparently  insignificant  "cold.''  The  changes  induced  by  an  infection 
may  be  of  a  chronic,  progressive  character,  or  they  may  be  acute  and  ter- 
minate in  recovery.  Of  great  importance  is  the  fact,  that  those  who 
have  once  suffered  from  acute  mvocarditis  as  a  result  of  chronic  tonsillar 
disease  are  liable  to  further  attacks  of  similar  origin ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  removal  of  the  primary  source  of  infection  becomes  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  such  patients. 

Dangers  of  Hypertrophy. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  seems  to  carry 
with  it  the  danger  of  failure.  In  most  cases,  this  failure  is  attributable 
to  the  factors  just  discussed,  and  possibly  to  some  special  susceptibility  of 
the  hypertrophied  muscle  toward  infection.  The  view  of  certain  observers 
that  hypertrophy  in  itself  leads,  eventually,  to  weakness  has  been  referred 
to  elsewhere  (page  21). 

Changes  in  Cardiac  Rhythms. — Finally,  compensation  may  be  di? 
turbed  by  changes  in  the  cardiac  rhythm.    Premature  contractions  with  t 
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relatively  small  output  of  blood  place  an  extra  strain  on  the  heart  at  the 
next  heart  beat.  If  these  recur  frequently,  or  in  succession,  they  may  lead 
to  insuflSciency  in  a  heart  that  is  already  working  near  its  limit.  In  other 
disturbances  of  rhythm,  the  auricles  and  ventricles  contract  simultaneously, 
and  the  auricles  being  unable  to  throw  blood  into  the  ventricles  during 
their  systole,  empty  a  part  of  their  contents  back  into  the  veins.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  mechanism  is  an  undesirable  one.  Most  important  of  all 
the  irregularities,  however,  is  auricular  fibrillation.  In  this  arrhythmia 
the  auricles  are,  from  the  mechanical  standpoint,  practically  motionless. 
We  have  seen  that  in  mitral  stenosis  the  increased  auricular  contractions 
may  play  a  part  in  forcing  blood  past  a  moderate  obstruction,  and  that 
when  fibrillation  sets  in  this  auricular  compensation  is  lost.  Auricular 
fibrillation  is  most  serious,  however,  because  it  usually  causes  a  rapid  and 
very  irregular  ventricular  rhythm.  Many  of  the  smaller  ventricular  sys- 
toles may  fail  to  expel  sufficient  blood  to  cause  a  palpable  radial  pulse,  the 
energy  of  ventricular  contraction  being  wasted  in  simply  raising  the  in- 
traventricular pressure.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  onset  of 
auricular  fibrillation  frequently  coincides  with  an  aggravation  of  cardiac 
symptoms,  and  that  the  patient,  who  had  formerly  been  comfortable,  sud- 
denly becomes  breathless  on  exertion,  and  develops  other  evidences  of  car- 
diac insufficiency. 

Effects  of  Decompensation 

The  manifestations  of  cardiac  decompensation  depend,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  a  diminution  in  the  minute  output  from  the  heart  and  a  gen- 
eral slowing  of  the  blood  stream  throughout  the  body.  Owing  to  this 
slowing,  the  supply  of  oxygen  and  of  food  material  to  the  tissues,  and  the 
removal  of  carbon  dioxid  and  other  w^aste  products  from  them,  will  be 
interfered  with.  The  character  of  the  nutritional  changes  that  follow 
is,  however,  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  manifestations  of  cardiac 
insufficiency  depend,  in  the  second  place,  upon  an  abnormal  distribution  of 
blood.  There  is  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  a  passive  conges- 
tion of  various  organs.  When  tlie  left  side  of  the  heart  weakens,  this 
congestion  is  most  marked  in  the  lungs,  and  when  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  weakens,  it  is  most  marked  in  the  systemic  veins  and  organs. 

While  the  manifestations  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  such  as  the  dyspnea, 
the  swollen  liver,  the  albuminuria,  the  edema  and  the  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances,  are  doubtlesslv  due  to  these  two  factors,  lessened  blood  flow 
and  venous  congestion,  the  exact  mechanism  of  their  production,  in  each 
case,  is  more  or  less  obscure,  and  it  will  be  discussed  under  the  appropriate 
headings. 

Dilatation  of  Heart  Cavities. — Decompensation  is  usually  associated 
with  the  dilatation  of  one  or  more  cavities  of  the  heart.  Any  rise  of 
venous  pressure  increases  the  diastolic  filling  of  the  corresponding  auricle 
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and  ventricle.  The  chambers  thus  affected  contract  more  powerfully  at 
first,  and  thus  tend  to  piimp  more  blood  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial 
side  of  the  vascular  system.  Eventually,  however,  the  energy  of  the  con- 
tractions lessens,  and  this  favors  further  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  cham- 
bers. 

Systemic  Arterial  Pressure. — It  might  be  assumed  that  a  lessened 
output  from  the  left  ventricle  would  cause  a  fall  of  the  systemic  arterial 
pressure  in  all  cases  of  broken  compensation.  Yet  such  is  not  the  fact, 
and,  evon  with  advanced  decompensation,  the  arterial  pressure  is  usually 
maintained  at  a  normal  or  even  a  heightened  level.  Furthermore,  when 
compensation  is  reestablished  by  rest  and  the  use  of  digitalis,  the  blood 
pressure  may  fall  to  a  lower  level  than  that  maintained  during  decompensa- 
tion. Since  the  systolic  output  from  the  heart  during  decompensation  is 
diminished,  the  blood  pressure  must  be  maintained  at  or  above  the  normal 
lovcl  by  an  increase  in  the  constriction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles,  which 
tlius  compensate  or  overcompensate  for  the  reduced  cardiac  output.  Sahli 
lias  designated  this  condition  as  a  **high  pressure  stasis."  According  to 
Lang  and  Manswetowa,  the  increase  in  the  blood  pressure  during  decom- 
pensation is  particularly  marked  in  those  suffering  from  mitral  disease 
or  from  pulmonary  emphysema.  Possibly,  as  these  authors  suggest,  this 
may  be  because  the  left  ventricle  is  but  little  affected  in  these  conditions. 
Possibly,  also,  it  depends  upon  the  more  marked  cyanosis,  which  often 
accompanies  these  conditions,  and  which  may  stimulate  the  vasomotor  cen- 
ter and  so  increase  the  peripheral  resistance. 


Disturbance  of  Cardiac  Rate  and  Rhythm 

Fundamental  Properties  of  the  Heart  Muscle 

The  heart  muscle  possesses  certain  fundamental  properties  which  deter- 
mine the  rhythm  and  force  of  the  cardiac  contractions.  Like  living  tissue 
in  general,  it  is  responsive  to  external  stimuli,  its  most  manifest  response 
to  such  stimuli  being  a  contraction.  Irritability  and  contractibility  are, 
therefore,  two  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  heart  muscle.  The 
l:eart  muscle  not  only  contracts  in  response  to  external  stimuli,  but  it  has, 
in  addition,  the  property  of  initiating  spontaneous  beats.  The  exact 
mechanism  that  initiates  such  beats  is  not  understood,  but  it  is  usually 
assumed  that,  after  each  cardiac  contraction,  there  is  a  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  certain  unstable  compounds  in  the  heart  muscle  which  finally 
reaches  a  point  where  these  suddenly  decompose,  and,  in  doing  so,  initiate 
a  cardiac  contraction.  By  virtue  of  the  fourth  property  of  the  heart 
muscle,  its  conductivity,  contractions  which  have  been  initiated  in  one 
region  of  the  heart  are  conducted  to  adjacent  regions.    An  impulse  wher- 
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ever  started  tends,  therefore,  to  produce  a  systole  of  the  entire  heart.  The 
final  property  of  the  heart  muscle,  its  tone,  has  already  been  discussed. 
(See  Dynamics  of  the  Heart  Muscle.) 

The  Refractory  Period 

Immediately  after  a  cardiac  contraction  there  is  a  marked  depression 
of  certain  functions  of  the  muscle.  At  this  time  powerful  external  stimuli 
produce  no  effect.  The  irritability  of  the  muscle  rapidly  increases^  how- 
ever, so  that  contractions  can  soon  be  produced ;  first  by  strong,  and  then 
by  weaker  stimuli.  Conduction  through  the  cardiac  tissues  is  also 
abolished  immediately  after  a  contraction,  and  the  conduction  improves 
from  zero  to  the  normal  during  the  early  portion  of  the  diastolic  pause. 
The  refractory  period  plays  an  important  part  in  the  analysis  of  certain 
cardiac  arrhythmias,  for  the  reason  that,  at  this  time,  stimuli  are  conducted 
poorly  or  not  at  all,  or  having  reached  a  cardiac  chamber  that  has  just 
contracted,  they  may  produce  no  systole. 

The  Pacemaker  of  the  Heart 

Although  any  portion  of  the  heart  muscle  is  inherently  capable  of  initi- 
ating contractions,  the  pace  of  the  whole  organ  is  ordinarily  governed  by 
impulses  that  arise  from  a  single  region,  where  the  automatic  rhythm  is 
more  rapid  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  heart  muscle.  Contractions  ini- 
tiated by  this  pacemaker  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  heart  and  discharge  the 
rnstable  compounds  that  are  collecting  elsewhere.  The  automatic 
rhythms  of  outside  regions,  therefore,  do  not  become  evident  under  normal 
conditions.  If,  hoAvever,  by  reason  of  impaired  conduction,  the  entire  heart 
is  not  discharged  with  each  beat,  an  opportunity  is  aflforded  for  impulses 
to  be  built  up  in  the  undischarged  regions.  This  happens,  for  example,  in 
the  ventricles  when  the  conduction  of  impulses  from  the  auricles  is  inter- 
rupted. The  function  of  pacemaker  may  also  pass  from  the  normal  to  an 
abnormal  site,  whenever  the  inherent  automatic  rate  of  the  latter  exceeds 
the  automatic  rate  of  the  former.  This  may  occur  because  the  formation 
of  beats  in  the  normal  pacemaker  is  slowed,  or  because  the  formation  of 
l)eats  elsewhere  is  accelerated,  or  because  a  combination  of  these  conditions 
exists. 

Sinus  Node. — The  pace  of  the  heart  is  controlled  normally  by  im- 
pulses that  arise  in  the  region  of  the  sulcus  terminalis,  at  the  junction  of 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  right  auricle  (Fig.  18).  In  this  region 
there  lies  a  club-shaped  node  of  specialized  tissue,  the  so-called  sinus  node, 
which  differs  from  adjacent  portions  of  the  heart  muscle  in  that  the 
fibers  are  smaller  and  less  definitely  striated  while  their  nuclei  are 
more  elongated.     This  node  contains  numerous  nerve  cells.     It  has  been 
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definitely  proven  tliat  tlie  cardiac  rhythm  normally  takes  its  origin  in  this 
node,  and  usually  at  about  the  level  of  its  widest  portion,  Tlie  application 
of  cold  or  of  lieat  to  this  region  causes  a  slowing  or  acceleration  of  the  heart 
rate,  whereas  applications  to  other  regions  are  for  the  most  part  without 
effect  (Ganter  and 
Zahn ) .  Furthermore, 
1 1  f  ctrocardiugrapliic 
sliiilies  have  shown 
that  electric  uegaliv- 
■ity,  ivbiclj  always  ac- 
companies muaciilar 
contractions,  usually 
appears  in  the  widest  *■ 
-portion  of  the  sinus 
node  before  it  a[i- 
pears  in  olbcr  parts 
of  the  auricles. 

Cowlnction  Paths 

The  impulses 
vhich  originate  in 
the  sinus  node  travel 
'to  tlie  auricular  mus- 
cle and  to  the  auricn- 
^lar  terminations  of 
^he  gpcfializcd  ti«- 
ines  which  connect 
the  auricles  with  the 
ventricles.  Whether 
a  definite  path  is  tra- 
versed lietween  the  i 
Kiniis  notJe  and  the 
;i  II  r  i  I- u  l')veutricular 
'-•induction  sv^reiu,  iind  if 
li-hr.i. 

Tawaja'8  Node  and  His  Bundle.— The  en nd  action  system  lietween  the 
n  nrirles  and  ventricles  consists  of  a  node  of  specialized  tissue,  the  auriculo- 
ventricnlar  node  of  Tawnra,  together  with  extensions  from  this  node  into 
the  auricles  and  into  the  veutiicles.  The  latter  extension  constitutes  the 
bundle  of  Hia.  and  it  is  the  sole  functional  connection  between  the  auricles 
nnd  ventricles.  This  bundle  enters  the  interventricular  septnm  and  there 
divides  inio  right  and  left  branches,  which  supply  the  right  and  left 
ventricles  respectively.     Each  of  these  main  subdivisions  proceeds  toward 


Fie-  IS— r)lai;r;im  nf  lh<-  RiH'r-la]li«l  n»rt  Tlaiue*.  Tb«  Pan 
if  Ihr  ncnrt  Is  Noroially  nrlermlDpd  by  tbe  SlDO-anrlenlar 
NiMli'.  C'.iidtii-llon  frnm  tbe  Auricles  lo  the  Ventrklee  Oc- 
'■iir»  Through  the  AurlculoTentrlcular  NodE.  Tbe  Venlrlc- 
ular  Prolongation  from  tbe  I.«tter  {His  BaDdlel  Divides 
Into  Two  Msln  llrsni-'bi'^  which  PrucEc^  Towiril  (be  Apex 
nntl  Olvp  off  Brniii'hi'i  lo  Ibp  lan<'r  Siirrm^  nl  Iht  Vrn- 
tili-ulBr  Walls,      rliedrowo  atier  Koeh.  Zinchr.  f,  i-xp.  P«th. 
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the  apex  of  the  heart  and  gives  off  its  first  large  branches  to  the  papillary 
muscles.  The  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  His  bundle  consist  of 
the  well-known  Purkinje  fibers,  that  lie  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ventricular  muscle. 

Heart  Muscle  and  Nerves 

Myogenic  and  Neurogenic  Theories. — The  heart,  even  though  sepa- 
rated from  all  extrinsic  nerves,  continues  to  beat  in  a  normal  manner,  and 
stripes  of  cardiac  muscle,  if  placed  under  proper  conditions,  execute  rhyth- 
mic contractions.  Whether  in  manmials  this  automatic  cavity  of  the  heart 
resides  solely  in  its  muscular  fil)ers  (myogenic  theory),  or  whether  it  de- 
pends in  part  or  in  whole  upon  nerve  cells  that  lie  imbedded  in  the  muscle 
(neurogenic  theory),  is  still  a  subject  of  jiliysiological  discussion.  From 
the  clinical  standpoint,  the  decision  of  tliis  question  is  not  of  immediate 
importance.  In  either  case,  the  heart  muscle  together  with  the  contained 
nerve  cells  constitutes  an  automatically  contracting  organ. 

Effects  of  Vagus  and  Sympathetic  Nerve  StimnlatioiL — The  heart 
receives  extraneous  nerve  fibers  from  both  vagi  and  from  the  cardiac 
sympathetic  or  accelerator  nerves.  Impulses  conveyed  by  way  of  these 
nen^es  do  not  cause  contractions  of  the  heart  directly,  but  they  modify 
the  fundamental  properties  of  its  muscle.  In  a  general  way,  stimnlatiou 
of  the  vagus  depresses  the  fundamental  properties,  and  particularly  the 
tone  (page  0),  the  ^ate  of  impulse  formation  and  conduction,  whereas 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  acts  in  an  opposite  manner. 

Clinical  Methods  for  Studying  the  Cardiac  MechantBin 

The  cardiac  mechanism  of  man  must  ordinarily  be  studied  by  bloodless 
procedures.  For  this  purpose  two  general  methods  are  available.  In  the 
first,  mechanical  movements,  produced  by  the  heart  or  blood  vessels,  are  re- 
corded ;  in  the  second,  records  are  made  of  the  electric  changes  that  accom- 
pany each  wave  of  contraction  as  it  sweeps  over  the  heart  muscle. 

Mechanical  Methods 

Apex  and  Arterial  Records. — ^iechanical  records  may  be  taken  from 
various  points.  Movements  due  to  ventricular  contractions  may  be 
recorded  either  from  the  arteries,  or  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart 
itself.  Apex  and  other  records  of  movements  of  the  chest  wall  usually 
show  a  large  number  of  waves.  The  details  of  such  curves  vary  consider- 
ably, not  only  in  different  individuals  but  in  the  same  individual,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  examined,  the  posture  of  the  patient  and  the  recording 
methods  used.  Frequently  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  significance  of 
the  individual  waves  on  such  cardiograms.     Nevertheless,  aj^x  tracings 
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possess  I'lic  diBtinct.  advantage  over  arteriograms,  for  all  veulrieular  bciil;* 
are  UBuall;  recorded,  whereas,  during  irregular  heart  action,  some  ventricu 
lar  svslolea  may  fail  to  produce  an  appreciable  arterial  pulse.  Arterial 
records,  on  the  other  band,  are  preferable  as  standards  of  measiireineni, 
because  the  onset  of  the  pulse  wave  is  usually  sharply  defined,  whereas  the 
exact  onset  of  the  ventricular  contractions  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  ai>ex  tracings. 

Venous  PulBe. — The  modern  analysis  of  cardiac  irregularities  received 

It*  Hrhl  grcut  stiuiiilus  from  James  Mackenzie's  extensive  and  systematic 

.studies  tji  tlic  venous  pulw  in  patients  suffering  from  heart  ilisease-     In 

pulse,  waves  produced  by  auricular  and  by  ventricular  activities 

usnalJy  Ix*  recognized,  and  the  time  relationships  between  these  permit 

'sia  of  the  oiecluiiuaai  of  many  cardiac  im^kritiea.     SitoiUr 
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rc<Hirils  of  auricular  and  ventricular  systoles  may  lie  obtained  under  favor- 
iihle  fiinditions  from  the  ajtex  region,  from  within  the  esophagus,  and  from 
liver  pulsations.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  a  record  of  the  venous 
jiiilsations  has  proved  the  most  serviceable  of  the  mechanical  methods  for 
studying  cardiac  irregularities. 

Tub  Vesol's  Waves. — The  analysis  of  the  jugular  pulse  is  made 
with  reference  to  a  simultaneous  record  of  the  apex,  the  arterial  pulse  or 
the  electrocardiogram.     At  almut  the  time_of  the  parotid_.piilse  and  about 
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0.1  second  before  the  radial  pulse,  a  wave  is  seen  in  the  venous  record, 
which  is  called  the  c  wave.  This  is  usually  preceded  by  the  a  wave,  and 
is  followed  by  the  v  wave  (Fig.  19).  The  flLwave  is  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  right  auricle,  the  c  and  v  waves  are  expressions^  of  ventric- 
ular activity.  The  fall  of  the  v  wave  is  produced  by  the  opening  of  the 
tricuspid  valves  and  the  subsequent  rush  of  blood  into  the  right  auricle.  In 
slow  heart  rhytlinis  there  may  also  occur  a  well-defined  pulsation  after 
the  V  wave,  the  so-called  h  Avave  of  Hirschfelder.  In  the  analyses  of  most 
irregularities  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  a  waves  indicate  auric- 
ular contractions,  and  tliat  the  c,  v  and  It  waves  are  referable  to  the 
activities  of  the  ventricle.  Xo  definite  significance  can  be  attached  to 
variations  in  the  size  of  these  waves. 


Electrical  Methods 

Muscular  Contraction  and  Electrical  Changes.  Electrocardiognm.— 

The  sec!ond  general  method  for  studying  thd  mechanism  of  the  heart  heat 
is  the  electrical  method.  Every  muscular  contraction  is  associated  with 
electrical  changes  whir^th  begin  as  a  primary  negative  electrical  potential 
that  travels  over  the  muscle.  In  the  voluntary  muscle,  the  passage  of  this 
wave  of  negativity  causes  a  diphasic  electrical  current  that  b^ns,  and  often 
ends,  before  the  mechanical  movements  of  the  contraction  have  started.  The 
electrical  currents  generated  by  the  heart  may  be  recorded  by  connecting  a 
very  sensitive  galvanometer,  such  as  the  string  galvanometer  of  Einthovon, 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body.    For  this  purjxDse  three  methods  of  leading 

f  off  the  current  from  the  body  are  in  general  use :  Lead  I,  from  the  two 
arms ;  Lead  II,  from  the  right  arm  and  left  leg,  and  Lead  III,  from  the 

\  left  arm  and  left  leg. 

Electrocardiograms  from  a  normal  individual  usually  show  a 
series  of  waves  called  the  P,  Q,  R,  S  and  T  waves  (Fig.  20).  Of 
these,  P  is  evidence  of  auricular  activity,  while  Q,  R,  S  and  T  are  pn>- 
(luced  by  the  ac^tivities  of  the  vontricles.  The  electrocardiogram,  like  the 
venous  pulse,  enables  one  to  roeognizc  the  time  relationships  between  the 
auricular  and  ventricular  contractions.  In  addition,  however,  the  elei*tn>- 
cardiogram  indicates  the  direction  in  which  contractions  are  spreading 
over  the  heart  niusde.  The  P  wave,  for  example,  is  normally  upright  in 
all  leads,  which  indicates  that  the  auricular  wave  of  contraction  travels 
from  the  right  upper  toward  the  left  lower  portion  of  the  auricular  muscle. 
A  reversal  of  the  P  wave  in  all  leads  would  indicate  that  the  auricular  con- 
traction started  from  a  point  lying  in  the  left  lower  part  of  the  auricles ; 
and  any  marked  change  in  the  site  of  origin,  or  in  the  path  of  conduction 
of  the  auricular  contraction,  will  cause  some  change  in  the  form  of  this 
wave  in  one  or  more  leads. 

Abnormal  Ventricular  Complexes. — Normal  ventricular  contractions 


^  Jl.—ElM^rornrdlOEraiDii  CbaraotiTl-llr  of  l*rt  VentrU'ulnr  Hypertrophy.  From  a  fup 
at  Aortic-  liuuffli-knry.  N'nir  Ihi'  Kmull  HIk'  of  It  In  T.priI  II  and  ihi'  Mnrkivl  Duwt 
ward  DcflHlloo  In  Uud  III. 


are  produced  hy  stiniuH  that  enter  tlie  ventricles  throiiph  the 
buadle  and  spread  through  the  rainificatioDS  of  its  branches  iu  a  iiurriiidl 
manner.  If  the  ventricular  stiiniihis  begins  at  some  other  point,  or  if  it« 
spreads  tlirough  the  heart  muscle  over  abnormal  patbs=,  an  abiioriual  eleotriel 
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foni[)lex  results.     Mnclifieatinus  of  the  electric  complex  also  result  fnnu 
hy])ertrophy  of  cither  ventricle  (Figs.  21  and  22). 

Sinua  Variations  in  Rate  and  Rhgthm 

Moderately  rapid  and  moderately  alow  heart  rates  without  irregularity 
are  usually  due  to  clianges  in  the  rate  nf  impulse  formation  in  the  sinus 
node.  Tn  such  cases  electrocardiogram e  aud  venous  tracings  show  no  de- 
parture from  the  normal,  cither  in  the  site  of  the  pacemaker  or  in  the 
ctmduetion  of  impulses  over  the  heart. 


The  Normal  Heart  Rale 

The  average  heart  rate  in  healthy  adults  is  about  70  beats  x>er  minute 
for  men  aii<^ubont  SO  beats  for  women.  The  rate  is  much  faster  in  tbe 
new-born  infant  (130  per  minute).  It  diminishes  considerably  during 
early  infancy,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  during  childhood  and  adolescence.  In 
old  age  the  rate  may  again  increase,  but  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  strictly  physiological  phenomenon,  or  whether  it  is  dependent  on  the 
(-ardiovascular  vhunji'es  so  common  at  this  time  of  life,  is  not  certain. 

Variations  of  Pulse. — Individuals  who  are  apparently  normal   may 
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show  considerable  variations  from  the  average  pulse  rate.  In  some,  the 
rate  remains  for  years  between  50  and  60  without  evidence  of  disease, 
whereas,  in  others,  rates  of  90  or  over  may  persist,  even  when  such 
accelerating  influences  as  emotion  and  exercise  are  eliminated.  As  a  rule, 
however,  rates  much  over  90  which  persist  when  the  patient  is  at  rest  in 
bed  are  pathological. 

Caiues  of  Variations. — Changes  in  the  rate  of  impulse  formation  in 
the  sinus  node  are  due  to  various  causes.  These  act  either  directly  upon 
the  sinus  tissues,  or  they  influence  impulse  formation  through  the  vagus 
or  accelerator  nerves.  In  many  cases  changes  in  heart  rate  are  due  to  a 
combined  action  of  these  nerves,  for  it  is  well  known  that  when  an  orgati 
receives  both  stimulating  and  inhibitory  nerve  fibers  they  frequently  work 
in  a  coordinate  manner. 


Sinus  Tachycardias 

The  rate  of  impulse  formation  in  the  sinus  is  normally  subject  to  a 
more  or  less  marked  and  continuous  inhibition  by  way  of  the  vagus  nerves. 
If  this  tonic  vagus  inhibition  be  removed,  either  by  cutting  the  vagi  or  by 
the  administration  of  atropin  or  similar  drugs,  the  sinus  rhythm  becomes 
more  rapid.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  1/60  grain  of  atropin  in 
young  individuals  usually  accelerates  the  pulse  to  about  130  a  minute. 
When  the  same  dose  is  administered  to  elderly  persons,  the  acceleration  is 
less  marked  and  may  be  absent ;  apparently,  because  the  tonic  vagus  inhi- 
bition of  the  sinus  node  is  more  pronounced  in  young  individuals  than  in 
those  who  are  older.  A  rapid  heart  rate  due  to  the  removal  of  vagus  tone 
occurs  clinically  in  the  later  stages  of  meningitis  after  the  period  of  vagus 
stimulation  has  passed.  It  has  also  been  described  in  patients  with  organic 
disease  of  the  vagus  nerves. 

Exercise  and  Pulse  Bate. — During  exercise  the  pulse  rate  increases 
very  promptly  (Fig.  9).  This  primary  rise  of  rate  is  due  mainly  to  a 
diminution  of  vagus  tone,  which  continues  throughout  the  exercise.  The 
increased  rate  during  exercise  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  an  increased 
activity  of  the  accelerator  nerve  and  to  the  increased  temperature  of  the 
body.  In  certain  pathological  conditions  exercise  produces  an  excessive 
increase  in  the  heart  rate.  This  occurs  particularly  in  nervous  individuals, 
in  those  suffering  from  anemia  and  in  those  with  cardiac  insufficiency. 

Heart  Bate  and  Low  Blood  Pressure. — The  increase  of  heart  rate  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  low  blood  pressure  seems  to  be  due  in  part  at 
least  to  a  direct  effect  of  the  lowered  pressure  upon  the  medullary  centers, 
for  tachycardia  may  be  produced  experimentally  by  reducing  the  pressure 
in  a  completely  isolated  cerebral  circulation. 

Cardiac  Insufficiency  and  Myocardial  Disease. — In  cardiac  insuffl 
ciency  ana  in  myocardial  disease  the  heart  rate  is  frequently  more  rapid 
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than  normal.  In  some  instances,  this  increase  may  be  due  to  disease  in  the 
region  of  the  sinus  node.  More  commonly,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
disease  in  this  region,  and  the  cause  of  the  increased  rate  is  not  clear. 

Fever. — An  increase  in  the  heart  rate  usually  accompanies  fever.  In 
a  general  way,  each  Fahrenheit  degree  of  fever  causes  an  increase  of  seven 
to  nine  heats  i>er  minute.  The  rapid  pulse  of  fever  de])ends  in  part  upon 
the  rise  of  hody  temi>erature,  which  directly  influences  the  rate  of  impulse 
forniatii>n  in  the  sinus  node,  for  we  know  that  tlie  rhvthm  of  the  isolated 
heart  can  1h>  sli»wed  or  at'celerated  by  cooling  or  warming  the  sinus  region. 
The  low  bltHul  ju'essiire  present  in  some  infections  may  also  play  a  part  in 
causing  an  aiveleration  of  the  pulse.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  are 
not  the  only  factors  which  ]>rodnce  the  pulse  changes  in  infectious  diseases, 
for  in  certain  inftvtions  the  heart  is  relatively  rapid,  whereas  in  others  it 
is  relatively  slow.  Thus,  IkuIi  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever  tend  to 
reihioe  the  WikhI  pressure,  vet  the  former  is  usually  associated  with  a  ra]»itl 
pulse  rt^lative  to  the  tenijH^rature,  whereas  the  latter,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
is  usuallv  assiviatCil  with  a  slow  pulse.  Such  variations  of  rate  in  different 
infei'iiiUis  must  depend  in  part  upon  si>ecific  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  iiifivtion. 

Exophthalmic  Ck>iter. — The  tachycardia  of  exophthalmic  goiter  is  ap- 
parently due  to  the  toxic  action  of  substances  derived  from  the  hyperactive 
thvroid  glaiul,  for  a  similar  aci*eleration  of  the  pulse  may  be  produced  in 
>ouie  indiviilnals  bv  the  administration  of  thvroid  substance.  The 
nuvhanism  that  avvolerates  the  heart  in  this  disease  is  not  definitely  known. 
U»tli  stimulation  of  the  ac^vlerator  nerve  and  a  diminution  in  the  tone  of 
the  vagus  nerves  having  Kvn  held  responsible.  That  the  heart  muscle  may 
alsi^  Iv  affev^tcvl  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  later  stages  of 
oxophihalmic  gvMtor,  the  patients  not  infrei]uently  develop  myocardial 
insiidicieix^v.  oarvliao  dilatati«Mi  and  cardiac  irrecularities. 

Sinus  Brad>Tardias 

S'.v'wir.jT  o:  tr.o  ra:o  oi  '\i:.v.\\>c  f-  r:T.atio:i  ir.  tV.e  sinus  node  mav  be  due 
to  vi-:r'.:s  >::::..:'.:»:::•..  Ao-;:o  ;->^hvxia  and  ao:::o  increases  of  intracranial 
rrtssr.rc  -*  u  the  l;o;ir:  Vv  s!:::/.:la::»n  of  :he  vai:::s  center  in  the  metlulla. 
TV.o  s'.  '.v  *  cir:  r.\:o.  c-  ::.:::•.  :/.v  olsorvc'i  -Iv.riiii:  :he  earlier  stases  of  men- 
:r.c"vl>.  i>  s.>:  v.'.t  ::■  s::::.v.':i:io:.  o:  :Lo  v;::r:s  ot*:.:er  either  bv  the  increased 
::.:rA.r;-.:.:,il  vrtssv.ro.  ;r  Vv  :•.  ..iirtv:  :rr::;i::  i:  c:  :be  center  bv  die  inflam- 
v.i:  rv  vv-wss^  ViiiT.is  s'.-^viv.i:  o:  the  Loan  mav  a'so  be  due  to  reflexes 
:".d:  dris^  :r:v.'.  :::r  r.:so.  :ho  cvoVay.s.  or  :i.e  al*.:o:v.:::a!  orcans.  Various 
.ir:*:^  sv:  tx:o  sv.:^:.iv>s  s'  -.v  ::.e  Lo.-r:  ly  :hi:r  action  upon  the  vagus 
•t7--. .  T*:v.:s  '.:*::%•.*.:?  :v.  '.arp?  ■:  sos  s'.v'.vs  :bv  s:::us  rhythm,  although  the 
■:  tri:%v::;  ifes  i::vev.  :o  rs::or.:s  art'  ra>-'.v  'a^p^  enoTigh  to  produce  this 
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Jaundice. — The  slow  pulae  observed  in  certain  cases  of  jauudice  is  also 
due  tti  an  increase  of  vagiis  tone.     This  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the 
rtion  of  bile  salts  retained  in  the  body,  but,  according  to  King  and  Stew- 
l  art,  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  bile  pigments. 

Acnte  Rises  of  Blood  Preaaure. — Acute  rises  of  blofid   pressure  also 
tend  to  slow  the  heart  through  vagus  stimulation.     They  act  directly  upon 

I  the  iiitfdiillary  centers,  and  also  through  reflexes  from  the  heart  and  the 
■orta.  In  chronic  hypertension,  however,  the  heart  rale  is  not  slowed. 
Furthermore,  during  muscular  exercise,  it  is  accelerated  despite  the  in- 
crease of  blood  pressure,  mainly,  as  we  have  seen,  because  the  vagiis  tone 
is  lessened. 
Convalescence  from  Febrile  Diaeaaea. — Bradycardia  is  frequently  ob- 
Berved  during  convalescence  from  febrile  diseases,  and  particularly  after 
^T)hoid  fever,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  This  bradycardia  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  respiratory  vagus  irregularity,  which  favors  the 
I  view  that  it  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  vagus  tone.  According  to  Dehio, 
>veT,  the  injection  of  atropin  in  such  patients  frequently  produces  no 
cceleration  of  the  pulse  and  this  author,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  post- 
Febrile  type  of  bradycardia  is  due  to  changes  in  the  heart  muscle,  rather 
'lan  to  ail  increase  in  the  vagus  tone. 


Sinus  ArrhythmiBS 

Respiration  Arrhythmia. — AVhcn  a  young  individual  lirejithes  sluwly 
aiml  deeply,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  during  inspiraliou  than  during  cx- 
jnratiun,  and  this  difference  may  be  so  marked  that  it  constitutes  a  deti- 
feite  arrhythmia    (Fig.   23).     Huring  inspiration   the   rate  becomes   in- 


rig.  23. — n^^splralory 


reasingly  more  rapid,  but  shortly  after  the  onset  of  expiration  it  slows 
I  rather  abruptly.     Gradually  the  heats  become  more  and  more  ac- 
seleratcd  and  thus  the  cycle  is  completed.     Graphic  records  show  that, 
Tnriiig  such  an  irregularity,  the  pacemaker  remains  in  or  near  the  sinus 
xle  and  the  contraction  wave  spreads  over  the  heart  in  the  normal  man- 
Such  irregularities  are,  therefore,  spoken  of  as  sinus  arrhythmias. 
Pathogenesis. — Respiratory  variations  in  the  heart  rate  occur  not 
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to  the  aurifle.  Sinus  blot-ks  in  man  have  also  been  oetasioiiallv  obeervedl 
aud  particularly  in  patients  who  have  been  receiving  digitalis,  lii  Fignrel 
25,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  long  pause  between  the  P  | 


wiivf?.,  jiikI  rhiil  llic  iluratiun  of  this  pausf  is  approxiiiiately  twito  llmti 
whicli  separates  the  normal  auricular  licats.  Presumably  in  such  t 
there  lias  been  an  occasional  blnok  of  the  impnise  coming  from  the  siiuia.1 
□ode. 

Aurkulo ventricular  Block 

hvnijiheiied  vls-l's  Interval 

As  cvii](.'nfe  of  an  imperfect  (.'ouduction  of  stimuli  from  the  auriclva  t 
the  vimtriolcs,  we  may  find  an  unusually  long  interval  between  theconti 
tions  of  the  auricles  and  the  con  tract  ions  of  the  ventricles.    This  is  evidcin 
on  the  venous  |nilse  by  a  prolongation  of  the  interval  between  the  o  jUiilfi 


waves,  and  on  the  electrocardiogram  by  an  unimual  interval  between  P 
and  li,  Normally  these  interval  do  not  exceed  0.2  second,  but  in  patho- 
logic cases  they  raay  be  increased  to  0.35  second  or  more  (Fig.  26), 

Partial  Block 

When  the  conductivity  is  more  definitely  impaired,  stimuli  occasionally 
fail  to  pass  from  the  aiiricltjs  to  the  ventricles  and  the  corresponding  ven- 
tricular beats  dropout.  Such  a  partial  block  is  often  preceded  by  a  gradual 
lengthening  of  Che  a-c  or  P-R  intervals,  indicating  that  impulses  are  pass- 
ing over  the  Hia  bundle  more  and  more  slowly.  Finally,  the  impulse  fails 
to  pass  over  and  a  ventricular  beat  drops  out.  Following  this  block,  the  con- 
duction time  between  auricles  and  ventricles  is  usually  shortened  (Fig. 
27),  jiresumably  because  the  conducting  system  has  rented  during  the 
block.  In  some  cases,  however,  partial  heart  block  is  not  associated  with 
any  demonstrable  change  in  the  lengtli  of  the  As-Vs  interval. 

In  more  advanced  stage  of  partial  heart  block,  ventricular  systoles  are 


dropped  out  fi'eqneutly.  A  definite  ratio  tends  to  Itecome  establiabed  be- 
tween the  auricular  and  ventricular  rates.  For  example,  there  may  be 
three  auricular  to  two  ventricular  systoles,  a  three  to  two  ratio,  or  there 
may  l>e  ratios  of  t\vf>  to  one,  three  to  one,  etc,  (Fig.  27). 

Complete  Heart  Block 
In  cases  of  partial  heart  block  the  ventricles  respond  to  impulses  re- 
ceived from  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  preceding  auricular  contractions. 
When  the  block  is  still  more  marked,  all  functional  connection  between  the 
auricles  and  tlie  ventricles  is  interrupted.     This  condition  is  known  as 
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eomplete  heart  block  or  aurieuloveutricular  dieaociation.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  ventricles  develop  an  automatic  idioventricular  rhythm,  which 
usually  has  a  rate  of  from  30  to  40  per  minute  and  is  perfectly  regular 
(Fig.  28).  The  electric  ventricular  complexes  during  complete  dis- 
sociation are  moat  frequently  of  a  normal  character.  This  indicates  that 
the  idioventricular  rliylhm  is  initiated  from  some  point  in  the  Hia  bundle 
above  ifs  diviaion,  aud  that  the  impulses  travel  to  the  ventricular  mitscle 
over  the  usual  paths. 

Occasional  idioventricular  Iwats  have  been  observed  in  patients  with 
an  unusually  slow  heart  ratt^  due  to  various  causes.  Owing  to  the  lun^ 
diastolic  pauses,  opportunity  is  given  for  the  iiiLereut  automatic  rhytlim 
of  the  ventricles  to  manifest  itself.  It  is  evident  thut  this  will  occur  mori' 
rpiiilily  when  for  any  reason  the  inherent  rhythm  of  the  ventricles  is  accel- 


iDi]  aliuut  40  prT  MInat 
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erated,  Tosic  doses  of  digitalis  when  given  to  animals  seem  to  increase  tlie 
idioventricular  rate,  for  in  the  late  stages  of  digitalis  poisoning,  there  may 
be  a  complete  dissociation  between  auricles  and  ventricles  with  such  a 
rapid  ventricular  rhythm  that  it  may  eveu  exceed  the  rhythm  of  the 
auricles.  This  rapid  ventricular  rhythm  appears  to  be  due  to  an  action  ' 
of  digitalis  upon  the  heart  mnscle.  The  administration  of  therapeutic 
(loses  of  digitalis  to  patients  with  complete  heart  block  causes  no  slowing 
of  the  ventricular  rate.  Only  occasionally  does  it  cause  an  acceleration, 
sucli  as  has  been  produced  by  the  administration  of  toxic  doses  to  animals. 

Nervous  Control  of  Idioventricular  Bate. — To  what  extent  the  idio- 
ventricular rate  is  under  nervous  control  has  been  much  discussed  and  is 
still  unsettled.  In  patients  with  complete  heart  block  the  ventricular  rate 
may  uaually  be  increased  by  vigorous  muscular  exercise  or  by  fever, 
presumably  from  an  action  of  the  accelerator  nerves  or  a  direct  effect  upon 
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tile  heart  niiisHe.  On  tlif  oilier  hand,  ncitber  the  injcelion  of  atropin  nor 
siinitiluticin  of  the  viijjiis  nerve  ortlitiarily  infliioiicos  the  ventrioiilar  rate  in 
i''.tiii)lftL>  heart  lilock,  tliougli  in  sume  cases  ap|iarenlly  a  slowing  !ioa  been 
]iro<luoed  by  vagus  stini illation.  Possibly  vagus  tiljers  running  in  or  near 
the  His  bundle  are  fr«iiieiitW  damaged  by  the  lesion  that  produoes  the 
block,  and  this  accounts  for  the  varying  oliservations.  In  any  ease,  it  is 
i-ennin  that  the  vagus  exercises  less  influence  upon  the  idioventricular 
rhythm  than  it  docs  upon  that  which  originates  in  the  sinns. 

iilork-s  In  liranelu-s  of  the  His  Bundle 

Eppinger  and  liothlwrgcr  showed  that  if  one  branch  of  the  His  bundle 

lie  cut,  charade ri.stic  cliaiifiiis  are  prod ii ceil  in  the  electrocardiogram  owing 
I.,  the  al.Jionnal  m>u>»vv  n.  ^vhirl,  uui-nU-^  ^piVLid  t^  the  vrtitricles.     When 


Also  Iki-  Two  A[ilL'i':*  of  It  In  U-iid  II. 

rl^e  right  branch  is  cut  the  ventricular  complexes  resemble  those  which 
liesult  from  ectopic  heals  that  originate  in  the  left  and  apical  region  of 

!  heart.  When  the  left  branch  is  cut,  the  ventricular  comiilexes  re- 
Icemhle  those  which  result  from  abnormal  beats  that  originate  in  the  right 
■And  basic  porlion  of  the  ventricles.  Clinical  cases  showing  similar 
B^angcs  have  been  observed  (Figs.  2(1  and  30).  According  to  Carter, 
Vslight  disturbances  in  the  conductivity  of  one  branch  of  the  His  bundle 

3  by  no  means  infrequent. 


Causes  of  Aurkutovenlricular  Block 

(«)   Nervous  and  Toxic 

Stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerves  frequently  pri>diK'cs  a  partial  heart 
block.     As  a  rule,  stiuiuiatinn  of  llie  left  vagus  exerts  a  greater  influence 
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upon  the  conductivity  of  the  His  bundle  thau  does  stimulation  of  the  riplitj 
vagus,  whereas  etiiiiulutiou  of  the  right  vagus  usually  exerts  a  greater  in-l 
fluence  upon  the  rate  uf  impulse  formation  in  the  sinus  node. 

In  man,  partial  hlock  has  been  produced  repeatedly  in  susceptible  it 
Wduala  by  pressure  upon  the  vagus  nerves  in  the  neck,  and  particularly  hy\ 
pressure  upon  the  left  vagus.  It  has  also  been  proilueed  reflesly  by  prw-f 
sure  on  the  eyeballs.  In  susceptible  individuals  partial  block  has  beeaf 
observed  during  the  iucreased  vagus  activity  that  follows  swallowing,  aiu{1 
during  the  slow  heart  action  accompanying  expiration. 

The  therapeutic  administration  of  large  doses  of  digitalix  and  of  allied 
drugs  also  produces  partial  heart  block  iu  certaiu  patients.  That  this  block 
is  duo  largely  lo  an  increased  activity  of  the  vagus  nerve  has  been  deuiun- 


F*  30.--rr.>I.Bl)l)'  a  lU.i.k  in  tlip  l.pfl  Rrauch  of  llic  111^  tliincll.-.  Lend  III.  Noi 
Ulphank  Clwrui-li-r  of  Ihe  Vcnlrirulnr  ronirilvi  wjilcli  In  Oiipoxlt?  In  Tyitc  tr 
Seen  In  Fig.  29,  I^»d  III,     Complloatfil  bj  sn  A-V  RDjlliin.    p  la  Not  Sron. 

strated  by  ibe  fact  that  it  frequciifly  disa])poars  after  atropin  injeotiona. 
But  digitalis  also  affects  the  heart  niiiscle.  Cohn  has  shown  that  therj 
jieutic  dosea  given  tn  palionts  cliauge  the  form  of  the  7'  wave.  The  heart 
block  that  develojis  during  late  stages  of  experimental  digitalis  poisoninj 
cannot  be  removed  hy  atropin,  and  in  some  patients  also  nlropin  may  not 
vcmove  a  digitalis  block.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  this  block  is  duf 
m  part  to  vagus  stimulation,  and  in  part  to  the  direct  action  of  digitalu 
',  upon  the  conducting  filjcrs  in  the  heart. 

Partial  heart  block  has  beeu  produced  iu  dogs  by  morphia  injectioB  kOI 
is  here  due  to  vagus  stimulation. 

In  acute  asphyxia,  partial  heart  block  may  also  occur.  Acute  asphyxuj 
stimulates  the  vagus  center  in  the  medulla,  and  a  slowing  of  the  siimi 
rhythm  during  asphyxia  is  due  in  part  to  this  i^timulation.    Mathisoii  hu 
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shown,  however,  that  the  partial  heart  block  of  acute  asphyxia  is  due,  not 
to  vagus  stimulation  alone,  but  to  a  direct  toxic  effect  upon  the  heart  muscle. 

(6)  Organic  Causes 

Erlanger  showed  that  by  gradually  compressing  the  His  bundle  vary- 
ing degrees  of  block  can  be  produced.  As  the  pressure  is  increased  there 
occurs  first  a  lengthening  of  the  A-V  interval,  then  occasional  or  frequent 
interruptions  of  the  stimuli  passing  to  the  ventricles  (partial  block),  and 
finally  a  complete  dissociation  between  auricles  and  ventricles.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  local  organic  lesions  in  the  region  of  the  His  bundle  may  pro- 
duce all  degrees  of  block.  These  lesions  may  consist  of  fibrous  tissue, 
localized  myocarditis,  an  acute  abscess,  a  gumma  or  a  tumor.  Complete 
heart  block  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  an  organic  injury  to  the  His  bundle, 
although  in  some  cases  no  organic  lesion  has  been  found.  Partial  block,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  due  to  organic  lesions,  or  to  toxic  or  nervous  influ- 
ences, OP  it  may  be  due  to  any  cotnbinations  of  these. 

Ectopic  Beats,  Extrasystoles 

Cardiac  contractions  that  originate  at  some  point  other  than  the  sinus 
node  are  spoken  of  as  ectopic  beats.  These  may  occur  singly  or  in  rapid 
succession.  They  may  originate  in  the  auricles,  the  auriculoventricular ' 
tissues  or  the  ventricles.  Premature  beats  or  extrasystoles  arc  beats  which 
interrupt  an  otherwise  regular  heart  action  by  occurring  prematurely. 
They  usually  arise  at  some  point  outside  of  the  sinus  node  and  are,  there- 
f ore,  ectopic  beats  as  well. 

Homoiteiietic  Beats  and  Rhythms 

According  to  Lewis,  two  types  of  ectopic  beats  should  be  distinguished. 
When  for  any  reason  impulse  formation  in  the  sinus  node  is  inhibited, ! 
or  the  impulses  there  formed  are  interrupted  in  their  passage  over  the 
cardiac  muscle,  the  function  of  pacemaker  may  be  taken  up  by  some  other 
part  of  the  heart.  The  new  pacemaker  under  these  circumstances  id' 
usually  some  part  of  the  auriculoventricular  node  or  of  the  His  bundle. 
Ectopic  beats  or  rhythms  of  this  character  are  spoken  of  by  Lewis  as  homo- 
genetic in  type,  for  they  are  due  to  a  dormant  nonnal  rhythm  that  is  ordi- 
narily masked  by  the  predominant  sinus  rhythm. 

We  have  seen,  for  example,  that,  in  complete  heart  block,  an  oppor- 
tunity arises  for  the  development  of  an  ectopic  ventricular  rhythm,  which 
takes  its  origin  from  the  main  stem  of  the  His  bundle.  Similarly,  a 
depression  in  the  rate  of  impulse  formation  at  the  sinus  node  may  permit 
the  formation  of  spontaneous  impulses  of  a  regular  type  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  auriculoventricular  conducting  system.     Rhythms  of  this 
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type  have  been  pmdnced  experinientaliy  by  cooling  tbe  sinns  tissues,  and 
tbey  occur  occasioiialiy  (hiring  vagus  stimulation,  particularly  wben  this 
18  aasociated  with  a  Htiimilation  of  the  left  accelerator  nerve.     Wilson  has 


recently  shown  that  in  man  the  pacemaker  occasionally  shifts  to  the  o 
node  during  the  expiratory  phase  of  forced  respirations,  and  that  thi^rl 
occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  normal  young  individuals  abotit  tea  J 
minutes  after  the  injection  of  1/00  griiin  of  atropin  (Fiys.  31  and  33).l 
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HeleroifeDetic  Beats 


The  more  common  types  of  ei'tdpio  beats,  called  by  Lewis  heterogenetio, 
do  not  represent  a  dornmnt  noniiul  rhythin  but  are  eutircty  absonunl. 
Tlies©  may  also  ariae  from  the  specialized  tissues  joiuing  the  nuridea  and 
Tentricle.  More  commonly,  however,  tliey  ariae  in  other  parts  of  the  heart 
muscle.  Ileterogenetic  beats  possess  certain  characteristics  that  serve  to 
distinguish  them  from  homogenetic  beats:  (1)  they  usually  occur  siugly; 
(2)  tliey  occiir  relutivety  early  after  the  preceding  systoles  and  are,  there- 
fore, premature  beata  or  extrasystoles ;  and  (3)  such  heats  are  usually  not 
affected  hy  measures  which  inHuence  the  rate  of  impulse  formation  in  the 
^nuB  or  a-v  tissues.  The  eaaeutial  difference  between  homogenetic  and 
beterogenetic  beats  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  gotassium  salts,  which 
depress  the  normal  rhythms  but  which  may  cause  heterogenetic  beats. 

Auricular  Eitrasystoles 

Premature  ectopic  beats  may  arise  from  any  portion  of  the  auricular 
^nMBQricular  con  tract  ion  lints  iniltatr'il  iisiiiilly  sends  a  stimulus 
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Sninintlloii  of  a  auil 


to  the  ventricles,  so  that  these  chambers  also  participate  in  the  premature 
eontrai'tirin  (Fig.  '^''i).  Wlien  auricular  extrasystoles  follow  normal 
beets  by  very  stitirt  intervals,  the  transmission  of  the  stimuli  to  the  ven- 
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trides  is  usually  delayed,  and  occasionally  the  ventricles  fail  to  follow  the 
premature  auricular  contractions   (blocked  auricular  extrasystoles). 

Auricular  extrasystoles  usually  take  their  origin  from  some  poiiit  well 
outside  of  the  sinus  node,  for  the  P  wave  in  the  electrocardiogram  is 
usually  abnormal  in  one  or  more  leads.  Auricular  extrasystoles  discharge 
the  sinus  region  of  the  material  which  has  been  accumulating  there  for 
the  production  of  the  next  normal  systole.  After  its  discharge  this  material 
Ix'gins  to  accumulate  again,  and  the  next  normal  auricular  contraction 
usually  follows  the  extrasystole  by  a  slightly  greater  interval  than  that 
which  intervenes  between  the  normal  beats. 


Auriculoventricular  Exfra^ysloles 

Premature  beats,  arising  in  the  junctional  tissues  that  connect  ^ 
auricles  and  the  ventricles,  are  infrequent.  Such  premature  oontractiioui 
are  characterized:  (1)  by  premature  contractions  of  both  auricles  And 
ventricles;  (2)  by  a  shortened  time  interval  between  the  contractions  of 
auricles  and  ventricles;  and- (3)  by  an  inversion  of  the  P  wave  in  tiie 
second  and  third  leads  of  the  electrocardiogram  because  the  stimulus  orig- 
inates near  the  lower  jKn-tion  of  the  auricular  muscle. 

Ventricular  Extrasystoles 

Extrasystoles  arise  most  commonly  from  some  part  of  the  ventricular 
/  musculature.  When  the  ventricles  contract  prematurely  the  auricular 
rhythm  is  usually  not  disturbed.  The  impulse  from  the  succeeding  normal 
auricular  contraction  usually  reaches  the  ventricles  during  the  refractory 
period  that  immediately  follows  their  extrasystole,  and  consequently  it 
causes  no  ventricular  contraction.  Ventricular  extrasystoles  are,  there- 
fore, usually  followed  by  a  pause  which  lasts  until  the  next  stimulus  arrives 
from  the  auricles.  Since  the  auricular  rhythm  has  not  been  disturbed, 
the  time  intervening  between  the  normal  ventricular  systole  immediately 
preceding  and  tliat  inmiediately  following  the  extrasystole  is  twice  the 
interv^al  between  normal  beats.  There  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  a  full  com- 
pensatory  i/ruse  after  the  extrasystole  (Fig.  34).  In  this  respect 
ventricular  extrasystoles  differ  from  those  which  arise  in  the  auricles, 
for  in  the  latter  the  compensatory  pause  is  either  absent  or  is  shortened. 

In  the  cloctrocardiograni  ventricular  extrasystoles  are  usually  readily 
recognized  by  their  aberrant  form.  This  form  varies  greatly,  but  two  main 
types  have  been  distinguished.  The  first  of  these  is  similar  to  that  which 
can  be  produced  experimentally  by  stinnilation  of  the  basal  portion  of  the 
right  ventricle.  The  second  ty])e  is  similar  to  that  produced  experi- 
mentally by  stimulation  of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  These  are  illus- 
trated in  Figure  34-     These  marked  deviations  from  the  normal  type  of 
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ventricular  complex  are  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  stiniiiliis,  instead  of  en- 
tering the  ventricles  through  the  His  biiiidle  and  its  hranches,  arises  from 


eoiiic  part  uf  tlie  veulriciilar  uiiisck 
ubnuniial  iiiauiiei'. 


InUi-j)olaled  Ventricular  Exlrnnystoles 

In  8(ime  citses  veutricular  extrasystolea  occur  bo  long  beforu  the  next 
Dormal  stimulus  arrives  from  the  auricle  that  the  latter  reaches  the  ven- 
tricle after  the  exirasystolic  refractory  period  has  passetl.  In  such  cases, 
the  ventricular  extraaystole  is  interpolated  between  two  ventricular  beats 
tliat  are  separated  hy  a  uonnal  interval  (Fig.  35),  i 


the 


Retrograde  Exirasysioles 

Ordinarily  ventricular  exlrasystoles  do  not  disturb  the  auricular  i 
(iythin.     Occasionally,  however,  and  particularly  when  a  series  of  ven- 

iilar  extrasystoles  occur  in  rapid  successiou,  the  impulses  may  be  trans- 
Biitted  in  a  retrograde  direction  over  the  His  bundle,  so  that  the  auricles 
contract  in  response  lo  stiunili  cnming  from  the  ventricles.  These  are 
^called  retrograde  exlrasystoles  (Tig,  :!r.l. 
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Pig.    ys.— Interpolflled    VpntriculHr    Kxtra systole.       .Vole    tliB(    tlip    Heart    Rbylhm 
turbfd  OdI)   by  Ibv  Addition  of  <be  Vi'ntrlrulsr  Beat  and  tbat  the  > 
traction  CauMB  tbe  Usual  Vi^ntriculBr  8}'«lolc. 
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FlR.  3I>.— Itftrogradu  EHrSByiitolt.  The  I'lvmatiiro  Wutrliiilni-  Central' Hon  la  Fnllowcd  J 
hj  n  Pri-mnliiri!  Auricular  rontnirtlaa,  Owlog  to  a  TransmlBsloa  ot  the  SlimalUii  | 
Backwards  over   the    Ilia  Bundle. 
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THE   HEART 
Recnrrence  of  Eilrasystoles 


Extraajstoles  are  the  most  faprifioiia  of  all  cardiac  irregularities.  In 
it  single  patient  they  may  be  vory  mimeruus  on  oiie  occasion,  while,  at 
pother  time,  they  miiy  oconr  only  occasioiuilly  or  bo  absent  altogether. 
Bucb  changes  may  take  place  rapidly  and  frequently  and  often  with  no 
tppareiit  cause.  Extra  ay  stoles,  when  present,  may  be  scattered  irregularly 
fuuoug  tlie  normal  beats,  or  they  may  recur  in  a  more  or  less  regular  man- 
ner, U9,  for  example,  after  every  fifth  or  seventh  normiil  contraction. 
When  extrasystoles  alternate  with  normal  contractions,  there  is  a  gmnping 


■'^m^fittli^Afi^V'i^'^f^i'l^f^'^^^^^f^' 


at  beats  into  twos,  tlic  so-called  pulsus  bigeniinus  (Fig.  37).  When  they 
follow  every  spcoiid  ufrmal  cnnlrnctinn  there  is  a  grouping  of  beats  into 
threes,  the  so-called  pulsus  triKciniuus, 

Patboifenesis  of  Eilrasystoles 

Experimenially,  extrasiyt^tolcs  have  hcen  produce*!  Iiy  electrical, 
mechanical  and  chcinical  stimuljitifin  of  the  heart  muscle.  When  tlie 
thoracic  aorta  is  clamped,  the  venlrioular  extrasyatoles,  that  usually  oc- 
cur, appear  to  result  from  ihe  rapid  mechanical  distention  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Various  toxic  substances  also  praduce  extrasystoles  when  in- 
jected into  animals.  Among  these  are  potassium  and  barium  salts, 
digUalis,  chloroform,  etc.     An  interference  with  the  blood  supply  to  the 
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heart  muscle^  produced  by  ligation  or  embolism  of  the  coronary  artery, 
may  also  cause  extrasy stoles. 

Nervons  Stimuli. — It  is  doubtful  if  extrasystoles  can  be  produced  in 
normal  hearts  by  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  nerves.  Such  stimulation, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  cause  the  pacemaker  of  the  heart  to  shift  from  the 
sinus  region  to  the  region  of  the  auriculoventricular  node ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  automatic  physiological  rhythms  of  these  re- 
gions. The  resulting  ectopic  beats  have  neither  the  capricious,  nor  the 
markedly  premature  character  of  typical  extrasystoles.  Lewis  believes, 
therefore,  that  this  change  in  the  pacemaker  is  of  a  homogenetic  rather 
than  a  heterogenetic  character.  In  hearts  already  showing  a  tendency 
to  extrasystoles,  nervous  stimuli  may,  however,  play  a  part  in  exciting 
these  irregularities. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Heart  Muscle. — In  man,  extrasystoles  are 
relatively  common  in  patients  who  may  be  suspected  of  having  anatomical 
changes  in  the  heart  muscle.  In  coronary  sclerosis,  myocardial  in- 
sufficiency, and  in  the  acute  myocarditides  associated  with  infectious  dis- 
eases, extrasystoles  are  relatively  common.  Ventricular  extrasystoles  are 
frequently  encountered  in  patients  with  chronic  hypertension.  These  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  mechanical  stimulus  of  the  high  pressure,  and  in  part 
to  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle.  Similarly,  the  auricular 
extrasystoles  observed  in  mitral  disease  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  high 
intra-auricular  pressure,  and  in  part  to  changes  in  the  auricular  muscle. 

Toxic  Causes. — Extrasystoles  in  man  may  also  be  due  to  toxic  causes. 
In  some  cases,  they  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  abuse  of  tobacco  or  of 
coffee,  or  witb  the  administration  of  digitalis.  Occasionally,  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  extrasystoles  were  associated  with  psychic  or  nerv- 
ous disturbances.  Such  cases  are  rather  uncommon,  however,  and  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  exclude  a  coincident  toxic  or  organic  damage  to 
the  heart  muscle.  It  seems  not  improbable,  however,  that  in  exceptional 
cases  extrasystoles  in  man  may  be  excited  by  nervous  causes. 

Two  Hypotheses. — In  exactly  what  manner  toxic  or  nutritional  dis- 
turbances give  rise  to  extrasystoles  is  not  known.  Experimentally,  they 
may  result  from  the  application  of  electrical  or  mechanical  stimuli  to  the 
heart  muscle,  and  it  is  usually  assumed  that  in  man  also  extrasvstoles 
result  from  some  abnormal  stimidation,  or  from  some  local  increase  in  the 
irritability  of  the  heaH  muscle.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  however, 
why  such  causes  should  produce  occasional  premature  beats  rather  than  a 
succession  of  such  beats.  Possibly  some  part  of  the  heart  muscle  is  not 
fully  discharged  with  each  systole,  and  the  accumulation  of  unstable 
material  at  this  point  causes  an  occasional  discharge.  The  disturbance 
in  such  a  case  would  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  conductivity  of  a  limited 
porilon  of  the  heart  muscle  rather  than  to  a  change  in  its  irritability. 

In  any  event  it  is  evident  that  extrasystoles  may  arise  from  a  very 
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minute  portion  of  the  heart  muscle.    The  irregularity,  therefore,  does  not 
in  itself  indicate  any  widespread  disease  of  the  heart.  ^ 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  extrasystoles  is  varied..  When  due  to 
nervous  influences,  to  toxic  substances,  or  to  acute  myocardial  changes, 
complete  and  permanent  disappearances  of  the  irregularity  is  possible. 
When  due  to  chronic  nutritional  changes  that  result  from  coronary  disease 
or  chronic  myocarditis,  complete  and  permanent  disappearance  is  less 
probable.  In  general,  the  first  group  of  causes  are  more  common  in  young 
individuals,  while  the  second  group  are  more  common  in  elderly  indi- 
viduals. For  this  reason,  young  individuals  are  more  apt  to  lose  their 
extrasystoles  than  older  persons.  The  effect  of  extrasystoles  upon  cardiac 
efficiency  depends  mainly  upon  the  frequency  with  which  they  occur.  As 
a  rule,  premature  ventricular  beats  expel  less  blood  into  the  arteries  than 
do  normal  beats  and,  in  some  cases,  they  produce  no  arterial  pulse  what- 
ever. When  such  a  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  pulse  occurs  occa- 
sionally, it  does  not  seriously  impair  the  circulation.  Where  it  recurs 
frequently,  however,  the  extrasystoles  may  in  themselves  contribute  to  a 
cardiac  insufficiency. 

Rapid  Ectopic  Rhythms 

In  discussing  the  pacemaker  of  the  heart  we  have  seen  that  this  may 
pass  from  the  normal  sinus  region  to  an  abnormal  site:  (1)  because  a 
slowing  of  the  sinus  rhythm,  or  an  interference  with  its  conduction  to 
other  parts  of  the  heart,  allows  some  other  region  to  assert  its  normal  in- 
herent rhythm  (homogenetic  ectopic  rhythms)  ;  or  (2)  because  some  other 
part  of  the  heart  develops  a  pathological  rhythm,  which  is  so  rapid  that  it 
usurps  the  function  of  pacemaker  from  the  normal  sinus  region  (hetero^ 
genetic  ectoptic  rhythms).  Heterogenetic  rhythms  are  in  general  charac- 
terized by  their  extreme  rapidity.  They  are  closely  related  to  extrasystoles. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  usually  occur  singly,  but  they  may  occur 
in  runs  of  two  or  more  abnormal  beats.  From  such  short  runs  there 
are  all  degrees  of  transition  to  those  cases  in  which  a  prolonged 
series  of  abnormal  beats  follow  one  another  for  hours  or  days.  The  in- 
timate relation  of  the  latter  conditions,  which  are  spoken  of  clinically  as 
paroxysmal  tachycardia  and  auricular  flutter,  to  isolated  extrasystoles,  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  isolated  extrasystoles  not  infrequently  occur 
after  paroxysms  of  tachycardia  have  terminated. 

Paroxysmal  Tachycardia 

Paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  characterized  clinically  by  a  very  rapid 
heart  rate,  which  begins  and  terminates  suddenly.  It  is  due  to  a  rapid 
succession  of  ectopic  beats,  which  usually  arise  from  some  point  in  the 
auricles.     The  P  waves  are  usually  abnormal  in  one  or  more  leads,  indi- 
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catiuy  an  origin  from  some  otbcr  point  than  the  simis  regiou.  ^Vs  u  rule, 
each  auricular  beat  is  followed  by  a  ventricular  contracliuu,  and  the  rate 
during  the  paroxism  usually  lies  between  14(1  and  220  a  mimite.  Patients 
who  are  subject  to  paroxysmal  tachycardia  not  infrequently  show  auricular 
extrasyatoles  between  the  paroxysms,  and  these  are  particularly  frequent 
juflt  before  or  just  after  a  paroxysm.  Such  auricular  extrasystoles  may 
arise  from  the  same  region  of  the  auricular  muscle  as  that  which  gaVB 
rise  to  the  paroxysm, 

Paroxj'smal  tachycardias  may  also  originate  in  the  ventricles,  but  theae 
are  relatively  uncommon  and  long  paroxysms  of  this  type  have  not  been 
described. 

Retarded  Conduction  of  Impulses.— Owing  to  the  rapid  succession  of 
aurii-uliir  heals  during  the  paroxysms,  there  is  frequently  a  retardation 
ill  flu'  I'niuiiii.'tion  of  impulses  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventrirles.     On 
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account  of  ihia  delay,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  rapid  hourt  rate,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that,  during  tiie  paroxysm,  the  auricular  contrao- 
tions  of  one  heart  cycle  coincide  with  the  ventricular  contractions  of  tha 
preceding  heart  cycle.  The  contraetiug  auricles,  therefore,  are  unable  td 
discharge  their  contents  into  the  contracted  ventricles  but  discharge  f^  ^ 
blood  backward  into  the  veins,  thus  producing  a  rather  charactertati^ 
aeriee  of  higli  waves  on  the  venous  pulse  (Fig.  38). 

Symptoms. — The  synipttime  of  jiaroxysinal  tachycardia  are  due  in  pai 
to  the  unusual  heart  rate.  The  patient  is  often  conscious  of  his  heart 
action,  feels  apprehensive  and  nervous,  and  is  immediately  relieved  vrheq 
the  normal  heart  action  is  resumed.  In  prolonged  paroxysms  symptoiol 
of  cardiac  insufficiency  may  develop,  with  breathlessuess,  diminution  o^ 
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urine,  and  edema.  The  insufficient  circulation  of  blood  is  due  in  part  to 
the  unfavorable  effect  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  heart  rate,  and  in  part 
to  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  auricles  and  ventricles,  which  leads  to 
venous  congestion  and  a  poor  blood  supply  to  the  ventricles. 

Pathogenesis. — The  pathogenesis  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  in  a 
general  way  similar  to  the  pathogenesis  of  extrasystoles.  Experimentally, 
paroxysms  have  been  produced  by  weak  f  aradic  stimulation  of  the  auricles, 
by  damage  to  the  blood  supply  of  the  ventricles,  etc.  Paroxysms  in  man 
have  been  observed  in  nervous  individuals  as  well  as  in  those  with  evi- 
dence of  organic  heart  disease,  particularly  coronary  sclerosis.  As  with 
extrasystoles,  the  prognosis  is,  in  general,  more  favorable  in  the  young 
than  in  the  old.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysms  in  man  is  frequently 
an  unusual  emotion,  unusual  exercise,  a  sudden  change  in  posture,  etc. 
The  exciting  cause  is  often  so  insignificant  and  the  prognosis  is  often  so 
favorable  that  paroxysmal  tachycardia  has  been  classed  among  the  cardiac 
neuroses,  a  classification  hardly  in  keeping  with  modern  studies.  The 
sudden  termination  of  an  attack  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  often  follows 
some  such  maneuver  as  a  change  in  posture,  a  deep  respiration,  the  sip- 
ping of  cold  liquids,  the  eructation  of  gas  from  the  stomachy  vomiting, 
pressure  upon  the  vagus  nerves  in  the  neck,  etc.  Such  maneuvers  may 
be  repeatedly  effective  in  certain  individuals,  while  in  others  they  all  fail. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  several  of  them  involve  vagus  stimulation. 

Auricidar  Flutter 

In  the  condition  known  as  auricular  tachysystole  or  auricular  flutter, 
the  auricular  rate  is  usually  more  rapid  than  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia, 
lying,  as  a  rule,  between  200  and  350  per  minute.  The  auricular  con- 
tractions are  regular  and  cocirdinated,  and  they  produce  definite  waves 
on  both  the  jugular  pulse  and  the  electrocardiogram.  The  P  waves  are 
usually  abnormal  in  one  or  more  leads,  indicating  that  the  pacemaker  has 
shifted  from  the  sinus  region  to  some  other  part  of  the  auricle.  Owing 
to  the  very  rapid  auricular  rate,  a  partial  block  occurs  between  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  so  that  for  every  beat  of  the  ventricles  there  are  two  or 
more  beats  of  the  auricles  (Figs.  39  and  40).  A  two  to  one  block  is  the 
most  common  in  untreated  cases.  The  ventricular  rate,  therefore,  usually 
lies  between  100  and  170  per  minute  and  it  is  often  perfectly  regular.  At 
times,  however,  the  degree  of  block  changes  and  sudden  reductions  of  ven- 
tricular rate  occur.  Occasionally,  the  degree  of  block  varies  frequently, 
so  that  an  irregular  ventricular  rhythm  is  produced,  even  though  the  au- 
ricles are  beating  regularly.  Patients  with  flutter  are,  as  a  rule,  rather 
sensitive  to  vagus  pressure,  which  causes  an  abrupt  drop  in  the  ventricular 
rate  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  block  in  the  His  bundle.  When 
digitalis  is  given,  it  may  also  increase  the  l)l(x»k  in  the  His  bundle,  and 
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thus  cause  a.  marked  reduction  of  the  ventricular  rate,     lu  oilier  patients,  I 

digitalis  may  convert  an  auricular  flutter  into  auricular  fibrillation.    This  | 

may  disappear  laler  witli  a  resnrnption  of  the  normal  heart  rhytlim. 

,    It  will  be  seeu  that  tht-  essential  difference  between  niiricnlar  flutter  ] 


g.    .';i>.— Auricula  I'    Flutlpr.      I..'ail    111.      Tliu    l[a|jld    Ai 
tile  VeniiUH  I'Dlap  and  no  thp  Elect rocardlogrsm.     The  Vent 
or  Sixth  Aarlciilii-  Impulanr. 


and  paro-\vsmal  tachycardia  is  the  more  rapid  rate  of  auricular  contrac- 
tioHs  in  the  former  condition.  With  this  more  rapid  auricular  rate  tha 
His  bundle  becomes  unable  to  carry  all  the  etimuli  to  the  ventricles  and 
lilock»  between  auricles  and  ventricles  result.     From  the  clinical  stand- 
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point  flutter  is  the  more  serious  condition.  Not  only  are  the  paroxysms 
more  prolonged,  but  there  is  also  a  more  definite  tendency  to  pass  into 
auricular  fibrillation. 

Auricular  Fibrillation 

Faradic  stimulation  of  the  auricles  of  the  dog's  heart  usually  causes  a 
rapid  and  irregular  series  of  incoordinated  contractions  of  different  parts 
of  the  niuscle.  In  some  cases  coarse,  wavelike  motions  are  easily  seen 
which'  inyolve  a  considerable  part  of  the  auricular  muscle.  This  is  the 
coarse  type  of  auricular  fibrillation.  Under  other  conditions  and  particu- 
larly when  the  right  vagus  has  been  stimulated  simultaneously,  the 
anrieles  become  dilated  and  their  walls- appear  almost  motionless.  On 
close  inspection,  however,  the  smaller  muscle  bundles  are  seen  to  be  execut- 
ing veiy  fine  incoordinated  movements.  This  is  the  fine  type  of  auricular 
fibrillation.     All  transitions  may  occur  between  these  two  types. 

Ventricular  Arrhythmia.- — When  there  is  fibrillation  of  the  auricles 
and  impulses  from  these  chambers  still  control  the  ventricular  rhythm, 
the  latter  is  always  irregular.  During  fibrillation  a  large  number  of 
impulses  are  passing  over  the  auricular  muscle  in  various  directions,  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  His  bundle  is  bombarded  by  a  very  rapid  and 
irregular  succession  of  stimuli.  The  number  of  stimuli  that  succeed  in 
reaching  and  stimulating  the  ventricles  is  governed  mainly  by  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  His  bundle.  When  the  conductivity  is  good,  the  ven- 
tricular rate  reaches  100  per  minute  or  more.  When  the  conductivity  of 
the  bundle  is  diminished,  as  by  vagus  stimulation  or  after  the  administra- 
tion of  digitalis,  the  ventricular  rate  becomes  slower.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  stimuli  come  through  irregularly  and  the  ventricles  show  an 
absolute  arrhythmia.  No  dominant  regular  rhythm,  such  as  exists  in 
partial  heart  block  or  extrasystoles,  is  discernible. 

Venous  Pulse. — The  venous  pulse  of  patients  with  auricular  fibrilla- 
tion usually  shows  no  evidence  of  auricular  activity.  With  each  ventricular 
contraction  there  is  a  well  marked  c  wave,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  or 
less  marked  depression  in  the  curve  and  this,  in  turn,  by  an  unusually 
prominent  v  wave.  The  venous  pulse  is  of  a  positive  type,  because  the 
most  marked  upward  movements  occur  during  ventricular  systole  (Fig. 
41).  We  have  said  that  there  is  usually  no  evidence  of  auricular  activity 
on  the  venous  pulsa  If  the  heart  action  is  rapid,  the  waves  of  ventricular 
origin  dominate  the  pulse,  and  finer  waves  which  might  possibly  be  pro- 
duced by  the  auricles  cannot  be  recognized.  Only  when  the  ventricular 
opntractions  are  separated  by  long  diastolic  intervals  is  an  opportunity 
given  for  small  waves  of  auricular  origin  to  become  manifest.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  waves  are  sometimes  present  on  the  jugular  pulse  and  seem 
to  be  due  to  the  auricular  fibrillations  (Fig.  42).  In  most  cases, 
however,  they  are  not  seen.    Only  very  rarely,  as  in  a  case  recently  reported 
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irith  Dr.  Wilson,  do  these  waves  of  nnrinular  origiu  ilomiimte  the  venous 
pulse  (Fig.  43).  TLeso  differciu-es  in  tlie  jugular  pulse,  in  cases  of 
aiirieulur  Kbrillation,  aeein  t,o  he  due  to  variations  in  the  coarseness  of  the 
iiuriculur  movements.  Auricular  fibrillation  in  man  is  usually  of  a  fine, 
tvpe,  so  that  from  the  luechanieal  standpoint  the  auricles  are  practically/ 
paralyzed.  Only  occasionally  are  the  tibrillationa  aufficieiitly  coarse  to  j 
<CBUse  definite  venous  v 

Electrocardio^ams   and   Mechanical    Records.— Electrocardiograms 
oui  patienls  with  iinrir-nlnr  tilirilliiti.in  show  a  succession  of  nonnal 


rieiilar  complexes  comijig  at  irregular  iutervais,  P  waves  are  absent, 
but  in  their  place  there  may  frequently  be  observed  small,  rapid  and 
irr^ular  movements  of  the  galvanometer  string  between  the  ventricular 
tjomplexes.  These  are  not  present  in  all  parts  of  the  tracings,  and  they  arc 
coarser  in  some  places  than  in  others.  The  rate  of  these  movements  usually 
exceeds  380  per  minute.  These  movements  are  due  to  the  electric  actirity 
of  the  fibrillating  auricles.  Wlien  a  comparison  is  made  between  these 
electric  vibrations  and  the  auricular  venous  waves  occasionally  recorded 
by  mechanical  means,  it  is  found  that,  unlike  the  normal  auricular  systoles, 
tliere  is  no  exact  agreement  between  the  two  either  in  size  or  time  (Fig. 
43).     The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  auricular 
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a  rapid  succession  of  extrasystoles  (auricular  tachycardia),  and,  at  still 
another  time,  paroxysmal  auricular  fibrillation.  It  seems  evident,  there- 
fore, that  an  intimate  relationship  exists  between  all  these  forms  of 
auricular  arrhj^hmia.  The  differences  are  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative.  At  the  one  end  of  the  series  are  the  isolated  auricular 
extrasystoles,  and  at  the  other  auricular  fibrillation.  Between  these  two 
extremes  lie  the  cases  of  auricular  tachysystole,  which  produce  the  clinical 
conditions  known  as  paroxysmal  tachycardia  and  auricular  flutter. 

Pathoi{enesis  of  Auricular  FibriUatioii 

Auricular  fibrillation  occurs  most  frequently  in  elderly  patients  in 
whom  one  may  suspect  poor  nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle.  It  is  also  fre- 
quent in  the  later  stages  of  mitral  disease,  where  it  is  probably  favored 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle.  It  is  fairly  common  in  patients  with 
chronic  hypertension  as  well  as  in  the  later  stages  of  thyroid  disease, 
constituting  a  serious  form  of  the  "goiter  heart." 

From  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  between  auricular  extrasys- 
toles, auricular  tachycardias  and  auricular  fibrillation,  it  seems  probable 
that  all  are  produced  by  similar  pathological  changes.  Experimentally, 
fibrillation  may  be  produced  by  rapid  electrical  stimulation  of  the  auricles 
and  by  drugs  which  seem  to  irritate  the  auricular  muscle.  Its  occurrence 
is  also  favored  by  stimulation  of  the  right  vagus  nerve. 

Two  General  Hypotheses. — In  order  to  explain  the  peculiar,  inco- 
ordinated,  wavy  contractions  that  pass  over  the  auricular  muscle  in  all 
directions,  two  general  hypotheses  have  been  advanced.  The  first  of  these 
assumes  that  abnormal  stimuli  are  arising  from  numerous  separate  points 
within  the  auricular  muscle,  and  that  the  large  number  of  contraction 
waves,  thus  initiated,  interfere  with  each  other  in  their  passages  over  the 
muscle  and  produce  fibrillation.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  fibrilla- 
tion may  result  from  the  rapid  stimulation  of  a  single  small  area  of  the 
muscle,  particularly  when  the  right  vagus  nerve  is  stimulated  simultane- 
ously. There  is  here  no  reason  to  suppose  that  other  regions  of  the  auricle 
are  initiating  contractions.  Furthermore,  when  fibrillation  has  once  been 
started,  the  original  point  of  stinnilation  may  be  removed  and  yet  the 
fibrillation  may  persist  for  a  time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  fibrilla- 
tion cannot  be  explained  solely  on  the  assumption  of  numerous  stimuli 
to  different  parts  of  the  muscle.  An  impairment  of  conduction  in  the 
auricular  muscle  plays  a  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  fibrillation.  When  a 
very  rapid  succession  of  contractions  is  initiated,  the  conductivity  of  the 
auricular  muscle  may  become  so  depressed  that  the  successive  waves  are 
not  immediately  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  auricles.  In  place  of  a  rapid 
series  of  co()rdinated  auricular  contractions,  there  result  wavelike  con- 
tractions which  spread  in  various  directions  from  the  point  of  primary 
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stimulation.  It  is  the  interference  of  those  waves  with  one  another,  and 
the  interference  of  individual  waves  with  themselves,  that  produce  the 
peculiar  movements  of  fibrillation.  Stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve  de- 
presses conductivity  in  general.  Such  a  depression  in  the  auricular  muscle 
would  explain  its  effect  in  converting  a  coarse  into  a  fine  fibrillation.  The 
observation  that  digitalis  may  convert  an  auricular  flutter  into  auricular 
fibrillation  is  capable  of  a  similar  interpretation. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  pathological  anatomy  of  auricular  fibril- 
lation is  not  known.  Changes  in  the  region  of  the  sino-auricular  node 
have  been  described,  but  they  appear  to  be  neither  constant  nor  character- 
istic. Indeed,  from  physiological  considerations,  one  would  hardly  expect 
to  find  constant  anatomical  changes ;  for  any  area  of  the  auricular  muscle 
may  be  the  original  site  of  the  numerous  stimuli  which  presumably  give 
rise  to  fibrillation.  In  discussing  the  pathogenesis  of  extrasystoles,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  disease  of  any  small  section  of  muscle  would  be  sufficient 
to  initiate  abnormal  beats.  The  same  is  true  of  auricular  fibrillation. 
Nevertheless  the  prognosis  in  fibrillation  is  much  more  serious  than  in 
extrasystoles.  This  is  so  partly  because  fibrillation  is  usually  due  to  a 
more  serious  muscle  lesion  and  partly  because  fibrillation  disturbs  the 
ventricular  rhythm  and  causes  the  numerous  ineffective  systoles  which 
constitute  the  pulse  deficit.  The  effect  of  this  abnormal  heart  action  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  heart  is  particularly  evident  in  patients  with  parox- 
ysmal fibrillation.  Such  patients  may  show  evidence  of  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency during  their  attacks,  whereas  they  are  free  of  sjTuptoms  when  the 
heart  is  regular. 

At  autopsy,  the  auricles  which  have  been  the  seat  of  fibrillation  are 
often  markedly  dilated.  Possibly  this  dilatation  is  a  factor  in  producing 
the  fibrillation,  as  may  well  happen  in  mitral  stenosis.  On  the  other  hand, 
fibrillation  itself  favors  dilatation,  as  is  evident  from  animal  experiments. 
In  some  patients  with  the  pennanently  irregular  pulse,  however,  the 
auricles  are  not  dilated  at  autopsy.  This  fact  was  used  by  Mackenzie  as 
an  argument  against  the  older  view  that  this  irregularity  was  due  to 
auricular  paralysis. 

Ventricular  Fibrillation 

Experiments  on  the  heart  are  often  terminated  by  the  unwelcome  onset 
of  ventricular  fibrillation.  This  condition  is  often  preceded  by  ventricular 
extrasystoles,  which  occur  at  first  occasionally,  and  then  in  more  rapid 
succession.  The  extrasystoles  are  succeeded  by  coarse,  wavelike  contrac- 
tions, which  spread  rather  slowly  over  the  ventricles.  These  coarse,  fibril- 
latory  movements  gradually  become  finer  and  finer  until  ultimately  the 
ventricles  become  almost  motionless,  though  still  the  seat  of  innumerable 
incoordinated  contractions  of  the  smaller  muscle  bundles.     The  steps  in 
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the  process  indicate  that,  in  the  ventricles  as  in  the  auricles,  there  is  a 
gradual  transition  from  extrasystoles  to  coarse,  and  then  to  fine  fibrillations. 

Experimental  Fibrillation. — Ventricular  fibrillation  has  been  pro- 
duced experimentally  by  the  same  groups  of  agents  that  cause  auricular 
fibrillations;  viz.,  electrical  stimulation,  deficient  blood  supply  and  injec- 
tion of  toxic  substances.  Of  particular  interest  from  the  clinical  stand- 
point is  the  fact  that  ventricular  fibrillation  has  been  produced  experi- 
mentally in  cats  by  proper  doses  of  chloroform.  It  is  probable  that  sudden 
death  during  the  early  stages  of  chloroform  anesthesia  in  man  is  due  to 
!  this  cause. 

Cardiac  Output. — ^During  coarse  ventricular  fibrillation  the  pulse  is 
weak  and  irregular,  but  as  the  fibrillation  becomes  finer  no  blood  is 
expelled  into  the  aorta.  The  finer  type  of  ventricular  fibrillation  is, 
therefore,  incompatible  with  life,  and  even  the  coarser  type  canaeB  a 
serious  impairment  of  the  circulation.  Electrocardiograms  takea  during 
ventricular  fibrillation  show  a  succession  of  wide,  irregular  exienmoiiB, 
similar  to  those  which  occur  during  ventricular  extrasystoles.  By  the 
electrocardiograph,  therefore,  it  should  be  relatively  easy  to  reoopiue 
ventricular  fibrillation  in  man. 

Connection  with  Sudden  Cardiac  Death. — Nevertheless,  we  know  Htde 
about  its  occurrence  in  man,  probably  because  the  condition  promptly 
leads  to  death,  and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  taking  of  records. 
Although  only  a  very  few  cases  in  man  have  been  reported,  it  seems  prob- 
■able  that  ventricular  fibrillation  is  a  not  infrequent^gause  of  sudden 
cardiac  death.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  may  be  responsible 
for  certain  sudden  deaths  on  the  operating  table,  particularly  during  the 
early  stages  of  chloroform  anesthesia.  Experimentally,  occlusion  of  the 
coronary  arteries  may  give  rise  to  ventricular  fibrillation,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  certain  sudden  cardiac  deaths  in  man  during  attacks  of 
angina  pectoris,  or  as  a  result  of  coronary  disease,  may  be  due  to  this 
cause.  Sudden  death  is  not  infrequent  in  patients  suffering  from  auricular 
fibrillation,  and  the  view  has  been  expressed  that  the  fibrillation  spreads 
from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles.  This  seems  improbable,  however,  for 
Lewis  has  shown,  that  a  narrow  strip  of  conducting  tissue  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fibrillation  from  one  portion  of  the  auricular  muscle 
to  another. 

Pulsus  alternans 

In  the  pulsus  alternans  the  ventricles  beat  with  perfect  regularity  but 
the  pulse  waves  are  alternately  large  and  small.  It  frequently  happens 
that,  at  the  wrist,  the  smaller  waves  are  retarded,  being  followed  by  a 
somewhat  shorter  interval  than  the  larger  waves.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
irregularity  in  the  heart  itself,  but  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
waves  take  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  reach  the  wrist,  partly  because  th© 
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■opening  of  the  Bemilunar  valves  may  be  a  little  delayed,  and  partly  because 
Kthe  propagation  of  the  small  wave  in  the  arteries  may  be  a  little  slower. 
jKeeords  of  the  ventricular  action  taken  either  mechanically  at  the  apex, 
for  by  the  electrocardiograph,  show  that  the  ventricular  rate  ia  perfectly 
regular  (Fig.  44).  Xo  abnormiility  other  than  the  aize  of  the  pulse 
waves  has  been  discovered. 

Varying  Contractile  Power  of  Left  Ventricle. — The  pulsus  altemans 
appears  to  be  due  to  variations  in  the  contractile  power  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. After  a  relatively  powerful  systole,  its  power  ia  not  fully  recovered 
by  the  time  that  tlie  next  stimulus  reaches  it  and  the  succeeding  coutrac- 
I  tion  ia  weaker.  After  the  weak  systole,  the  ventricle  accumulates  greater 
mtractile  force  and  the  next  beat  ia  more  powerful,  and  so  on.    Whenever 


rhe  heart  rhythm  is  interrupted  by  an  extraaystole  the  succeeding  normal 
beat  is  imusually  large.  In  patients  who  show  a  tendency  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  pulsus  alternans  this  large  beat  ia  commonly  followed  by  a 
more  pronouni'ed  aitemation  of  large  with  small  beats.  Other  than  tbifl 
the  alternating  pulse  is  usually  quite  constant  from  day  to  day. 

The  alternating  pulse  is  encountered  particularly  in  patients  with  high 
fclood  pressure  and  in  those  with  myocardial  weakness.  The  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  pulse  waves  may  he  recognized  on  palpation  or  they  may 
be  recorded  with  a  sphygmograph.  They  are  often  particularly  evident 
when  the  systolic  blood  pressure  ia  heing  taken,  for  as  the  pressure  in  the 
cuff  about  the  arm  is  raised,  the  smaller  beats  disappear  before  the  larger 
L  beats.  The  difference  in  syatolic  pressure  of  the  two  may  amount  to  20  or 
1 40  mm.  Hg.  or  more. 

When  the  pulsus  alternans  is  marked  in  patients  with  a  normal  blood 
Fpreasure,  it  indicates  a  serious  impairment  in  tlie  contractile  power  of 
Ithe  ventricles  and  it  is  of  serious  omen.  When  it  is  barely  recognizable, 
lor  when  it  occurs  under  the  heavy  load  of  a  high  blood  preaaursj  the 
■  prognosis  ia  somewhat  less  serious. 


i 


Heart  Sounds  and  Heart  Murmurs 


Two  prineipul  heart  soiii 
The  firat  occurs  at  the  heginniiig  of 
at  the  beginning  of  diastole   (Fig. 
usually  louder  over  iho  hasc  of  the  I 


heard  with  each  cardiac  revolution, 
ventricular  systole,  and  the  second 
15),  The  second  sound,  which 
leart,  ia  produced  by  the  vibratioM 
which  accompany  and  foilnw 
the  chisure  of  the  aortic  and 
]Dulinonary  semilunar  valvos," 
The  first  a»md,  which  ig  loud- 
er at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  i« 
niado    up    of    two    elements: 

-  first,  llie  vibrations  caused  by 
i  tlie  closure  of  the  aurioiiloven- 
r       tricular  valves;  and,  second,  h 

-  muscle  sound  produced  by  the 
=        contraction  of  the  ventricular 

-  wall. 

I  Changes  in  Loudness  and 
1  Quality 

■_.  The    second    sound,     pro- 

?  liucod   by   the  closure*  "if  thtt 

aortic  semilunar  valves,  is  besf 

-  heard  to  the  right  of  the  step- 
?  num  in  the  second  iiitercostn 
i  apace.  At  this  point,  the  aa 
"  ccnding  eortic  arch  approach 
~  es  the  anterior  chest  wall,  Tb» 
i  second  sound,  produced  by  the. 
i  closure  of  the  pulmonary 
I  valves,  ia  best  heard  in  tlie  seo- 
■Z  ond  or  third  intercostal  space' 

to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  Ia 
i  yotmg  individuals  the  second 
I       sound  is  usually  louder  in  the 

-  latter  position,  while  in  older 
individuals  the  reverse  is  tb 
case  fCalmt),  An  increase  i 
intensity  ( accentuation)  fl 
either  second  sound  may  be 
produi'fd  by  an  iucrnased  pre*- 
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sure  in  the  corresponding  arterial  system.  In  the  pulmonary  congestion 
that  accompanies  mitral  stenosis,  for  example,  the  second  pulmonic  sound 
is  usually  accentuated ;  whereas  in  chronic  arterial  hypertension  the  aortic 
second  sound  is  usually  loud.  Accentuation  of  the  second  sound,  and  par- 
ticularly a  ringing  quality,  may  also  be  due  to  sclerotic  changes  in  the 
valves  or  the  neighboring  aorta.  Such  changes  influence  the  character  of 
the  sound  vibrations.  Finally,  tlie  second  sound  becomes  louder  when- 
ever the  conduction  of  sound  from  its  point  of  origin  to  the  chest  wall  is 
favored  by  changes  in  the  intervening  tissues.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
for  example,  a  consolidation  or  retraction  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left 
lung  may  cause  a  marked  increase  in  the  loudness  of  the  second  pulmonic 
sound. 

Variations  in  the  loudness  and  character  of  the  first  heart  sound  also 
occur,  but  their  significance  is  less  perfectly  understood.  That  the  sounds 
heard  at  the  apex  are  influenced  by  the  overlying  cushion  of  lung  seems 
obvious,  and  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  for  example,  the  heart  sounds  at 
the  apex  are  often  unusually  feeble.  A  sharp  "valvular^  quality  of  the 
fi,rs_t  sound  is  frequently  .associated  with  conditions  in  which  the  ventricular 
filHn^seems  to  be  incomplete.  This  may  be  the  explanation  for  the  alter- 
ation in  the  quality  of  the  first  sound  during  rapid  heart  action  and  in 
conditions  of  low  blood  pressure.  The  peculiar  first  sound  heard  during 
certain  ventricular  extrasystoles  may  be  due  to  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  auricles  and  ventricles,  for  Lewis  has  recorded  loud  first  sounds 
<luring  complete  heart  block  at  such  times.  The  loud  and  "snapping" 
quality  of  the  first  sound  in  mitral  stenosis  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  an 
imjierfect  filling  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  probably  due,  in  part  also, 
to  changes  in  the  sounds  produced  by  the  diseased  mitral  valves.  When, 
as  in  chronic  arterial  hypertension  or  aortic  insufficiency,  the  ventricle  is 
hypertrophied  and  is  contracting  powerfully,  the  first  sound  often  seems 
more  prolonged  and  assumes  a  booming  quality. 

Split  Sounds 

Since  each  heart  sound  is  composed  of  various  elements,  it  is  but 
natural  to  expect  that,  under  j)athological  conditions,  a  lack  of  synchronism 
in  these  elements  might  lead  to  a  splitting  or  reduplication  of  the  heart 
sounds.  Reduplication  of  the  second  sound  occurs  particularly  when,  as 
in  mitral_disease,  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  is  increased,  and 
a  prolongation  of  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle  delays  the  closure  of  the 
pulmonary  valves.  Splitting  of  the  first  sound  has  also  been  described, 
but  the  mechanism  of  its  production  is  less  clear.  The  stimulus  for  ven- 
tricular contraction  may  certainly  be  intorrupted  in  a  primary  branch  of 
the  His  bundle,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  may  cause  an  audible 
interval  l>etween  the  first  sounds  produced  on  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, 
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In  other  cases  splitting  of  the  first  sound  may  be  due  to  a  dissociation 
between  the  valvular  and  muscular  elements  that  produce  it.  The  condi- 
tions here  are  by  no  means  clear,  and  they  require  further  study. 

Accessory  Heart  Sounds 

Even  in  normal  individuals  a  third  heart  sound  is  not  infrequently 
heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  This  sound  is  faint  and  dull,  and  follows 
immediately  after  the  second  sound,  so  that  it  suggests  an  echo.  Thayer 
observed  such  a  third  sound  in  over  eighty  per  cent  of  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  20  years.  lie  found  that  it  is  less  frequent  in  older 
individuals.  This  normal  third  sound  is  best  heard  when  the  individual 
is  recumbent,  and  particularly  when  he  is  lying  on  the  left  side.  It  is 
louder  just  after  the  onset  of  expiration.  This  sound  coincides  in  time 
with  a  wave  which  occurs  on  apex  tracings  shortly  after  the  abrupt  fall 
that  marks  the  end  of  systole.  A  corresponding  wave,  the  h  wave,  may 
occur  on  the  jugular  pulse  (Figs.  10  and  24).  The  third  sound,  there- 
fore, occurs  during  early  diastole  just  after  the  first  rush  of  blood  into  the 
ventricles,  and  it  is  associated  with  waves  on  the  apex  and  venous  tracing 
which  indicate  that  the  first  rush  has  been  completed.  Ilirschfelder  mg- 
/]  gests  that,  owing  to  an  elastic  recoil  of  the  ventricular  waiis  immediately 
after  this  primary  filling,  the  auriculoventricnlar  valves  are  snapped  to-. 
gether  with  sufficient  force  to  produce  the  third  sound.    \ 


Gallop  Rhythm 

In  gallop  rhythm,  three  sounds,  instead  of  two,  are  heard  with  each 
heart  cycle.  If  w^e  omit  from  consideration  the  occurrence  of  split  sounds, 
the  extra  sound  heard  in  gallop  rhythm  usually  occurs  during  diastole.  It 
may  precede  the  normal  first  sound  (presystolic  gallop  rhythm)  or  it  may 
follow  the  second  sound  (protodiastolic  gallop  rhythm).  If  diastole  is 
short,  the  relation  of  the  extra  sound  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 

svstoles  is  difficult  to  determine. 

« 

Protodiastolic  Gallop  Rhythm. — The  protodiastolic  tyjie  of  gallop 
rhythm  is  probably  due  to  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  normal  third 
sound.  Since  this  sound  is  associated  with  changes  w^hich  occur  just  after 
the  first  rush  of  blood  into  the  ventricle,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  louder 
than  usual,  whenever  the  rush  of  blood  is  increased  by  a  heightened  venous 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  or  systemic  circuit.  The  occurrence  of  this 
sound  in  mitral  insufficiency  and  in  cardiac  insufficiency  secondary  to 
arterial  hypertension  may  be  readily  explained  in  this  manner.  So,  too, 
the  gallop  rhythm  observed  in  patients  with  adherent  pericardium  may  be 
due  to  a  sudden  ventricular  diastole  caused  by  the  pull  of  surrounding 
adhesions.     In  mitral  stenosis  a  protodiastolic  gallop  rhythm  is  not  uii- 
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common,  but  it  evidently  cannot  be  cauaed  by  a  sudden  ventricular  filling. 
Its  mode  of  causation  is  at  present  uncertain,  though  in  some  cases  it  may 
represent  an  aborted  niumnir  in  early  diastole.. 

PreaystoUc  Gallop  Rhythm. — In  the  presystolic  type  of  gallop  rhythm, 
the  accessory  sound  is  attributed  to  tin  andibie  auricular  contraction.  That 
iiiirifidur  eontractions  uiiiy  produce  audible  sounds  has  lieen  demonstrated 
conclusively  in  patients  with  complete  henrt  block.  In  such  patients  a 
faint  soimd  accompanying  each  auricular  contraction  may  he  heard  and 
recorded  (Fig.  4C).  Xormally,  the  auricular  aoundd  are  eitlier  too  faint 
or  too  fused  with  the  tirst  lieart  sound  to  Ik"  clesirly  distingiiiflhed,     One 
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i  would  expect  that  under  pathological  conditions  the  auricular  sounds  might 
become  andibie,  because  the  interval  separating  them  from  the  first  sound 
was  increused.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  t!ie  interval  between  the  auricular 
and  the  ventricular  systoles  is  increased  in  nomo  chsos  of  presystolic  gallop 
rhythm.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  aud  where  preaystolio 
gallop  rhythm  occurs  in  patients  with  a  nonnal  As-Vs  interval,  it  appears 
to  be  due  to  an  imusnally  lond  auricular  eonnd,  which  is  probably  caused 
by  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  auricular  contractions.  As  a  matter  of 
[  fact,  presystolic  gallop  rbytlim  is  often  found  when  there  is  an  hypertrophy 
'  of  the  auricles.  Since  the  conditions  which  lead  to  hyjjertrophy  of  the 
auricles  are,  in  many  ways,  identical  with  those  which  increase  the  rush 
of  blood  into  the  ventricles  during  early  diastole,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
presystolic  aud  protodiastolio  types  of  gallop  rhythm  would  tend  to  ooour 
in  the  same  classes  of  disease.  Such  seem  indeed  to  be  the  case.  Further- 
more, lliiller,  and  also  Potain,  have  described  inatanoes  in  which  a  gallop 
rhythm  changed  from  one  type  to  the  other  in  the  same  individual. 
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Valvular  Murmurs 

If  water  be  allowed  to  flow  through  a  ruhl)cr  tube  that  has  been  attached 
to  a  faucet,  a  constriction  of  the  tube  will,  under  proper  conditions,  cause 
the  tube  to  vibrate.  These  vibrations  are  more  readily  produced  when  the 
flow  through  the  tube  is  rapid.  If  the  constriction  be  gradually  produced, 
no  vibrations  occur  at  the  onset.  As  the  constriction  increases,  the  vibra- 
tions appear  and  increase  in  intensity  up  to  a  certain  maximum,  after 
which  they  diminish  and  finally  disappear  as  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
constriction  is  checked.  The  vibrations  thus  produced  are  most  marked 
beyond  the  point  of  constriction;  being,  so  to  speak,  transmitted  in  the 
direction  of  the  current.  In  vahailar  heart  disease,  the  blood  also  flows 
through  narrow  orifices,  and  it  causes  vibrations  in  the  valves  and  adjacent 
structures  similar  to  those  produced  in  the  rubber  tube.  When  these  vibra- 
tions are  felt  they  are  spoken  of  as  thrills,  when  heard  they  are  called 
murmurs.  Rapid  vibrations  produce  high-pitched  murmurs,  which  are 
not  readily  felt.  Slow  vibrations  produce  low-pitched  murmurs  and  pal- 
pable thrills. 

Neither  thrills  nor  murmurs  accompany  the  normal  heart  action. 
When  the  valves  close,  the  closure  is  so  perfect  that  little  if  any  blood 
escapes.  When  the  valves  open,  the  valvular  orifices  are  not  sufficiently 
narrow  to  give  rise  to  vibrations.  Murmurs  may  be  produced  either  by  a 
leak  in  a  valve  during  its  time  of  closure  (insufficiency)  or  by  an  abnormal 
narrowing  of  an  orifice  which  obstructs  the  onflowing  current  of  blood 
(stenosis).  The  time  in  the  heart  cycle  at  which  murmurs  occur  is  there- 
fore obvious.  During  ventricular  systole  the  semilunar  valves  are  open 
and  the  auriculoventricular  valves  are  closed.  Systolic  valvular  murmurs 
may,  therefore,  be  produced  either  by  a  stenosis  at  a  semilunar  orifice,  or 
by  an  insufficiency  of  the  auriculoventricular  valves.  Similarly  during 
diastole,  the  semilunar  valves  are  closed  and  the  auriculoventricular  valves 
are  open.  A  diastolic  murmur  may  then  bo  produced  either  by  an  in- 
sufficiency of  the  former  or  by  a  stenosis  of  the  latter. 

Cardiac  murmurs,  like  the  vibrations  produced  in  a  rubber  tube,  tend 
to  be  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the  current  that  is  producing  the 
murmur.  Thus  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  is  usually  transmitted  to 
the  vessels  of  the  nock,  whereas  the  murmur  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  trans- 
mitted in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is  usually  best  heard  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum,  along  the  left  border  of  the  precordium  and  at  the  apex. 

The  loudness  of  a  valvular  murmur  is  determined  by  various  factors, 
chief  among  which  are  the  size  of  the  orifice,  the  rate  at  which  the  blood 
passed  through  it,  and  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  structures.  No 
definite  relation  exists  between  the  loudness  of  a  murmur  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  lesion.  In  aortic  stenosis,  the  murmur  is  usually  a  loud  one, 
and  will  become  louder,  other  things  being  equal,  as  the  stenosis  increases. 
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In  insufficiencies,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  wide  opening  may  ultimately 
lessen  the  murmur.  Furthermore,  the  retarded  circulation  of  cardiac  in- 
sufficiency tends  to  reduce  the  loudness  of  all  murmurs.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that,  in  the  most  serious  lesions  of  all,  the  murmurs  may  not  be 
loud  and  that  they  may  become  louder  as  compensation  is  established. 

In  Mitral  Stenosis. — Of  all  valvular  lesions  mitral  stenosis  is  the  one 
which  produces  the  most  variable  murmurs.  This  murmur  not  only  varies 
in  loudness  from  time  to  time,  but  it  may  occupy  varying  positions  in 
diastole.  The  position  in  diastole  depends  largely  upon  the  rate  at  which 
blood  flows  through  the  stenosed  orifice.  Normally,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
blood  enters  the  ventricle  most  rapidly  in  early  diastole,  and,  if  the  heart 
rate  be  slow,  the  ventricular  filling  may  be  practically  completed  by  the 
middle  of  diastole. 
The  auricular  contrac- 
tion sends  but  an  in- 
significant amount  of 
blood  into  the  ventri- 
cle. In  mitral  steno- 
sis, on  the  other  hand, 
the   left   auricle   may 
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Fig.  47.— Change  In  th'*  Murmur  of  Mitral  Stenosis  during 
I*arox3'smaI  Auricular  Fibrillation.  During  the  Regu- 
lar Heart  Action  (above)  when  the  Auricles  Were 
Beating  Normally  the  Murmur  Was  Loudest  Just  be- 
fore the  First  Sound  (Presystolic  Murmur).  When  the 
Auricles  Were  FibriUating  the  Murmur  Was  Loudest 
Just  after  the  Second  Sound  and  the  Presystolic  Ac- 
centuation Was  Lost.  (From  Hewlett,  Jour.  Am. 
Med.   Assn.) 


play  an  important  com- 
pensatory part  in  forc- 
ing blood  through  the 
stenosed  orifice,  so  that 
in  this  condition  the 
rate  of  ventricular  fill- 
ing is  most  rapid  at 
the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  diastole 
(Fig.  16).  These  are 
indeed     the     common 

sites  of  the  mitral  stenosis  murmur.  When  the  auricle  is  active,  the 
murmur  is  usually  heard  in  presystole,  i.  e.,  at  the  time  of  the  auric- 
ular contraction.  It  may  begin  soinetinie  before  this,  or  it  may  occupy 
the  whole  of  diastole,  but  the  presystolic  portion  of  the  murmur  is  prac- 
tically always  present.  If  the  relation  between  auricular  and  ventricular 
contractions  be  disturbed,  the  murnuir  changes.  Thus  with  a  lengthened 
As-Vs  interval  the  murmur  accompanying  auricular  systole  may  cease 
before  the  onset  of  the  first  heart  sound,  and  in  heart  block  the  isolated 
auricular  contractions  may  produce  i.solated  murnnirs.  Most  important 
of  all,  however,  is  the  change  in  the  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  which 
takes  place  when  the  auricles  cease  to  contract  during  auricular  fibrilla- 
tion. If  the  diastolic  pauses  are  short,  the  murmur  may  still  fill  diastole; 
but  when  the  diastolic  pauses  are  long,  the  murmur  begins  shortly  after 
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the  second  sound  and  ceases  before  the  end  of  diastole.  The  piesystolic 
accentuation  disappears  with  the  cessation  of  normal  auricular  contrac- 
tions (Fig.  47). 

Accidental  Murmurs 

Cardiac  murmurs  not  infrequently  occur  when  there  is  no  anatomical 
disease  of  the  heart  valves.  In  relative  insufficiencies  of  the  valves,  re- 
gurgitation occurs  because  the  musculomembranous  ring  to  which  they 
are  attached  is  abnormallv  wide.  It  is  evident  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  the  mechanism  of  murmur  production  and  the  effects  produced  on 
the  circulation  will  differ  in  no  essential  way  from  the  effects  produced  by 
insufficiencies  that  are  caused  by  valvular  disease.  The  murmur  of  a 
relative  mitral  insufficiency  may  disappear  as  compensation  is  reestab- 
lished and  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  lessens. 

In  the  so-called  accidental  murmurs,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  no  regurgitation  and  no  evident  stenosis.  Murmurs  of  this 
type  are  relatively  frequent  in  Graves's  disease,  in  the  anemias,  and  in 
infections;  but  they  may  also  occur  in  other  pathological  conditions  and 
even  in  normal  individuals.  Accidental  murmurs  are  usually  systolic  in 
time,  and  they  are  usually  louder  over  the  pulmonary  area  than  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart.  They  rarely  cause  a  disappearance  of  the  first  heart  sound, 
and  they  may  be  heard  only  during  a  limited  portion  of  systole.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  these  murmurs  doubtlessly  arise  not  in  the  heart,  but  in 
the  lungs,  and  are  due  to  movements  of  the  air  caused  by  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions. Such  cardiorespiratory  murmurs  often  vary  considerably  with 
the  different  phases  of  respiration,  and  they  may  disappear  at  certain 
phases.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  cardiorespiratory  murmurs 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  what  are  known  as  accidental  murmurs ;  but  the 
cause  or  causes  for  the  remainder  is  still  obscure.  Changes  in  the  speed 
of  the  blood  current  may  play  a  part,  particularly  when,  as  in  anemias,  the 
rate  of  blood  flow  is  believed  to  be  increased.  Liithje  has  suggested  that 
a  functional  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  instrumental  in 
their  production. 

Some  Manifestations  of  Heart  Disease 

Cyanosis 

The  deep  purple  color  of  cyanosis  is  usually  most  evident  on  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  finger  nails,  and  certain  portions  of  the  skin, 
particularly  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  cheeks.  The  change  in  color  is 
due  to  changes  in  the  hemoglobin.  These  changes  may  be  of  various  kinds. 
In  poisoning  by  potassium  chlorate  or  acetanilid,  as  well  as  in  pneumonia, 
a  conversion  of  hemoglobin  into  the  methemoglobin  may  give  rise  to  cyan- 
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osis.  The  principal  cause  of  the  cyanosis  associated  with  heart  disease 
is  an  unusual  reduction  of  the  oxyhemoglobin  present  in  the  blood  to 
hemoglobin.  Any  slowing  of  the  blood  stream  favors  the  production  of 
cyanosis,  owing  to  the  greater  reduction  of  oxyhemoglobin  that  occurs  in 
order  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  The  degree 
and  distribution  of  cyanosis  is,  therefore,  influenced  by  the  rate  of  blood 
flow  through  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  the  cyanosis  of  the 
hands  and  feet  that  follows  the  exposure  of  normal  individuals  to  cold  is 
a  local  cyanosis,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  very  slow  rate  of  blood  flow 
through  the  extremities  produced  by  cold.  Cyanosis  also  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  filling  of  the  superficial  capillaries  and  venules.  Exposure  of 
the  hands  to  cold  may  cause  either  a  white  or  a  cyanotic  skin.  In  both 
cases,  the  blood  flow  through  the  extremity  is  very  slow  and  the  returning 
blood  is  of  an  unusually  venous  character.  The  difference  in  color  depends 
upon  differences  in  the  dilatation  of  the  superficial  capillaries  and  venules. 
The  hands  are  white  when  these  vessels  are  constricted,  blue  when  they  are 
dilated.  A  dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins  and  capillaries  does  not  nec- 
essarily increase  the  blood  flow  through  the  hands,  for  the  arterioles  which 
govern  this  flow  may  remain  constricted  even  though  the  venules  are 
dilated.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  dilatation  of  the  superficial  capilla- 
ries and  venules  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  cyanosis. 
For  this  reason  those  portions  of  skin,  such  as  the  cheeks,  that  normally 
show  a  pink  color,  are  the  regions  that  become  very  blue  when  there  is  a 
general  cyanosis.  Furthermore,  cyanosis  is  particularly  marked  when 
there  is  a  mechanical  venous  obstruction,  for  this  not  only  slows  the  blood 
current,  but  tends  to  dilate  the  superficial  venules. 

The  remarkable  cyanosis  that  occurs  in  congenital  heart  disease  is  often 
associated  with  relatively  few  other  signs  of  cardiac  insufiiciency.  The 
cause  of  this  cyanosis  is  not  certain.  One  is  tempted  to  assume  that  the 
defects,  so  common  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  allow  an  escape  of 
venous  blood  directly  into  the  systemic  circulation  with  a  short  circuiting 
of  the  lungs.  While  such  a  short  circuit  may  occur  and  is  favored  by  the 
common  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be 
the  rule,  for  the  pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  probably  always 
higher  than  the  pressure  on  the  right.  Under  such  circumstances,  any 
deviation  of  blood  would  tend  to  be  from  the  left  to  the  right  heart,  rather 
than  the  reverse.  One  important  factor  in  the  production  of  cyanosis  in 
congenital  heart  disease  is  a  stasis  in  the  systemic  veins  produced  by  the 
increased  strain  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  In  the  later  stages  of 
pulmonary  emphysema  and  in  sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  extreme 
cyanosis  is  also  conmion,  and  here  again  it  is  due  in  part  to  a  weakness  of 
the  right  heart 

Most  forms  of  extreme  cyanosis  are  associated  with  a  definite  increase 
in  the  number  of  red  cells  per  cubic  millimeter  (see  Polycythemia).     In 
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certain  cases  this  is  a  result,  rather  than  a  cai^,  of  the  unusual  reduction 
ol  oxyhemoglobin  to  hemoglobin. 

Cardiac  Dyspnea 

The  dyspnea  of  heart  disease  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  be- 
comes much  worse  on  exertion,  and  that  in  advanced  cases  it  is  worse  when 
the  patient  is  recumbent  than  when  he  sits  up.  Cardiac  dyspnea  depends 
in  part  upon  pulmonary  congestion,  and  it  is  an  early  symptom  in  those 
forms  of  heart  disease  which,  like  mitral  stenosis,  cause  pulmonary  con- 
gestion. Cardiac  dyspnea  depends,  furthermore,  upon  slowing  of  the 
blood  stream  and  venous  congestion.  Its  pathogenesis  is  still  obscure,  and 
it  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  disturbances  of  the  res- 
piration. 

Cardiac  Edema 

The  edema  of  heart  disease  depends  mainly  upon  stasis  of  the  blood 
in  the  systemic  veins.  The  relation  to  stasis,  however,  is  not  a  simple  one, 
for  some  patients  with  marked  cyanosis  or  with  marked  swelling  of  the 
liver  show  little  or  no  edema,  whereas  others  with  edema  show  little  other 
evidence  of  stasis. 

Local  and  General  Circulatory  Factors. — Of  local  circulatory  factors 
that  lead  to  edema,  slowing  of  the  blood  stream  appears  to  be  relatively 
unimportant,  for  we  know  that  the  obstruction  of  an  artery  may  produce 
considerable  slowing  of  the  local  blood  flow  without  producing  edema« 
Extensive  obstruction  of  the  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  not  infrequently 
leads  to  edema.  This  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally,  and  it  is 
also  a  familiar  clinical  observation.  The  increased  venous  and  capillary 
pressure  leads  to  an  excessive  transudate  from  the  capillaries,  and  the 
slow  blood  stream  interferes  with  that  absorption  of  lymph  which  normally 
takes  place  by  way  of  the  blood  vessels.  Edema  also  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  lymph  circulation,  for  this  normally  removes  a  portion  of 
the  fluids  that  leave  the  blood  vessels.  Any  compression  or  obstruction  of 
the  lymph  vessels  may,  therefore,  contribute  to  a  stasis  of  fluids  in  the 
tissues.  Finally,  edema  develops  more  readily  in  loose  tissues  where  the 
tension  in  the  tissues  is  low. 

In  heart  disease,  the  venous  congestion  and  the  slow  blood  stream  re- 
produce conditions  which  are  similar  to  those  present  in  local  venous 
obstruction.  Since  the  venous  and  capillary  pressures  are  highest  in  the 
dependent  parts  of  the  body,  the  edema  of  cardiac  disease  ordinarily  occurs 
in  these  dependent  parts.  When  the  patient  is  on  his  feet  the  ankles  are 
first  affected  and  this  is  followed  later  by  edema  of  the  legs,  genitalia  and 
abdomen.  When  the  patient  lies  down,  the  edema  tends  to  diminish  in 
the  legs  and  to  increase  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  hack. 
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The  concentration  of  the  blood  in  cardiac  edema  may  remain  within 
the  normal  limits.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  blood  becomes  dilute  just 
as  it  is  in  true  nephritic  edema  (page  434),  while  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  edema  the  blood  concentration  returns  to  the  normal.  This  dilute 
condition  of  the  blood  probably  depends  upon  changes  in  renal  function 
caused  by  a  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  When  present,  it 
is  a  contributing  factor  in  the  production  of  cardiac  edema. 


Pulmonary  Edema 

Pulmonary  edema  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  one  group 
of  cases,  the  edema  is  associated  with  infection  of  the  lungs.  Thus  pneu- 
monia may  be  ushered  in  with  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  edema.  The 
importance  of  this  infectious  form  of  edema  has  been  insisted  on  particu- 
larly by  Sahli,  and  it  is  a  not  infrequent  secondary  or  terminal  event  in 
chronic  diseases.  In  another  group  of  cases,  abundant  serous  expectora- 
tion follows  the  withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity,  and  is  due  to 
the  sudden  circulatory  changes  in  the  lung  that  has  suddenly  expanded. 
In  a  third  group,  the  edema  is  caused  by  drugs,  such  as  pilocarpin. 

Mechanical  Factors. — It  has  long  been  known  that  edema  of  the  lungs 
is  frequent  in  those  suffering  from  cardiac  disease,  and  particularly  in 
those  with  chronic  arterial  hypertension,  nephritis,  or  coronary  disease. 
In  such  patients,  the  edema  may  occur  as  a  terminal  event  or  it  may  recur 
in  a  paroxysmal  form.  The  exact  nature  of  the  pulmonary  edema  which 
occurs  in  renal,  cardiac,  or  vascular  disease  has  been  much  debated,  and  it 
has  been  variously  attributed  to  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  damage 
to  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  infection.  While  these  factors  undoubtedly 
may  contribute  to  the  etiology  of  pulmonary  edema,  the  part  played  by 
mechanical  changes  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  of  particular  interest, 
and  they  seem  to  play  a  predominant  role  in  causing  the  paroxysmal  type 
of  the  disease.  According  to  the  theory  of  Cohnheim  and  Welch,  pul- 
monary edema  results  from  a  disproportion  between  the  working  power 
of  the  left  and  the  right  ventricles  of  such  a  character,  that  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  is  unable  to  expel  the  blood  pumped  by  the  right  into  the 
lungs.  Some  blood  always  collects  in  the  lungs  as  a  result  of  weakness 
of  the  left  ventricle,  but  ordinarily  this  is  not  excessive,  for  the  increased 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  veins  increases  the  filling  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  improves  its  contractile  powers,  so  that  its  output  ultimately  keeps 
pace  with  the  output  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  (page  8).  In  the 
condition  which  we  are  now  describing,  however,  the  weakness  of  the  left 
ventricle  causes  such  a  marked  rise  in  pulmonary  pressure,  that  fluid 
escapes  rapidly  from  the  vessels  into  the  air  spaces.  Mechanical  edemas 
of  this  type  have  been  produced  experimentally  by  ligation  of  the  upper 
thoracic  aorta  of  rabbits,  by  obstructing  the  mitral  orifice,  and  by  ligating 
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the  left  coronary  artery  so  as  to  cause  a  sudden  weakness  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Clinically,  paroxysmal  edemas  of  the  lungs  are  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  conditions  which  throw  an  excessive  strain  on  the 
left  ventricle,  such  as  aortic  insufficiency,  coronary  sclerosis  and  chronic 
arterial  hypertension.  The  view  that  a  sudden  and  marked  insufficiency 
of  the  left  ventricle  may  produce  one  type  of  pulmonary  edema  is,  there- 
fore, in  full  accord  with  experimental  and  clinical  observations. 

Cardiac  Sensations 

Palpitation 

A  normal  individual  is  rarely  conscious  of  his  heart's  action.  After 
exercise  or  during  emotional  disturbances  he  may  feel  a  throbbing  sense 
of  palpitation,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  cardiac  movements  produce  no 
afferent  impulses  which  rise  to  the  level  of  consciousness.  Even  the  un- 
usually large  contractions  of  aortic  insufficiency,  or  the  extreme  ventricular 
irregularity  of  auricular  fibrillation,  may  cause  no  disturbing  cardiac  sen- 
sations. 

Throbbing  sensations  produced  by  the  heart  action  are  experienced 
most  frequently  by  patients  who  are  in  other  ways  nervous.  While  this 
heightened  consciousness  of  impulses  coming  from  the  viscera  is  in  general 
a  factor  in  most  cases  of  palpitation,  nevertheless  disturbing  sensations 
arising  from  the  heart  are  at  times  associated  with  more  or  less  evident 
changes  in  the  heart's  action.  For  example,  with  extrasystoles  the  patient 
may  complain  that  he  feels  the  heart  stop  or  that  it  thumps,  either  with 
the  extrasystole  or  with  the  large  ventricular  contraction  that  immediately 
follows  the  intermission.  During  paroxysms  of  auricular  fibrillation  un- 
pleasant sensations  of  cardiac  throbbing  and  cardiac  irregularity  may  be 
present.  When  the  fibrillation  becomes  permanent  these  sensations  tend  to 
disappear,  apparently  because  a  continuation  of  the  irregularity  permits 
the  patient  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  unusual  nervous  impulses  coming 
from  the  heart.  Wilson  has  recently  observed  a  patient  in  whom  palpita- 
tion recurred  whenever  there  was  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  ventricles 
and  auricles,  owing  to  a  transference  of  the  pacemaker  to  the  nodal  tissues 
(Fig.  32).  Such  simultaneous  contractions  occur  not  infrequently  in 
paroxysmal  tachycardia  (Fig.  38),  they  probably  play  a  part  in  causing 
the  palpitation  which  is  so  common  in  this  condition.  In  such  cases,  the 
unusual  venous  pulsations,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  auricles  contract 
when  the  auriculoventricular  valves  are  closed,  appear  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  abnormal  sensations. 

In  a  certain  number  of  conditions,  therefore,  abnormal  cardiac  sensa- 
tions are  associated  with  demonstrable  changes  in  the  heart's  activities. 
In  many  cases  of  palpitation,  however,  examination  of  the  heart  fails  to 
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reveal  any  definite  abnormality.  One  frequently  gets  the  impression  that 
the  heart  is  ^'overacting/'  the  apex  beat  being  more  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, the  rate  somewhat  rapid,  and  the  first  soimd  sharp  in  character. 
Conclusive  objective  evidence  of  such  changes  in  the  cardiac  activities  has 
not  as  yet  been  furnished ;  and,  for  the  present,  we  must  attribute  many 
cases  of  palpitation  to  a  heightened  consciousness  of  the  cardiac  activity, 
rather  than  to  any  definite  change  in  the  cardiac  movements. 

Cardiac  Pain 

The  heart,  like  many  other  viscera,  is  insensitive  to  tactile  stimuli. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  pain.  Severe  pain  originating 
in  the  heart  is  always  described  as  angina  pectoris ;  but  since  all  grades  of 
transition  occur  between  the  severest  paroxysms  of  angina  and  mild  cardiac 
pains,  the  term  angina  pectoris  may  also  denote  any  pain  of  cardiac  origin. 
The  character  of  such  pain  varies.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  great  op- 
pression hardly  to  be  described  as  pain,  or  there  may  be  a  sensation  of 
great  weight  upon  the  thoracic  wall,  or  a  feeling  that  thie  heart  is  being 
compressed  in  a  vise,  or,  finally,  the  pain  may  be  of  a  sharp,  stabbing  or 
tearing  character.  Cardiac  pain  is  localized  most  commonly  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  itself,  but  it  frequently  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  thorax 
or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  arm*  Less  commonlv,  it  radiates  to  the 
right  arm,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  abdomen,  or  even  the  legs. 

During  or  after  an  attack  of  cardiac  pain,  the  patient  may  complain  of 
numbness  or  tingling  in  the  skin  covering  the  precordium,  the  inner  side 
of  the  left  arm,  or  other  regions  affected  by  the  pain.  Objective  sensory 
disturbances,  and  particularly  a  hypersensitiveness  to  painful  stimuli,  may 
also  be  demonstrated  in  these  regions.  Occasionally,  also,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  muscular  weakness  or  cramps  in  the  affected  arm  or  hand. 
Mackenzie  attributes  the  sense  of  thoracic  constriction  to  a  spasm  of  the 
intercostal  muscles,  which  is  analogous  to  the  spasm  of  abdominal  muscles 
in  diseases  affecting  the  organs  lying  in  that  cavity. 

Referred  Pain  and  Other  Disturbances. — The  pain  of  angina  pectoris 
is,  therefore,  felt  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  heart  itself,  but  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  and,  furthermore,  it  may  be  associated  with  sensory  as 
well  as  motor  disturbances.  An  explanation  for  these  phenomena,  as  well  as 
for  "referred"  pains  in  general,  is  found  in  the  work  of  Henry  Head  and 
James  Mackenzie.  These  authors  have  pointed  out  that  the  regions  of 
referred  pain,  cutaneous  sense  changes  and  muscle  spasm  or  weakness  are 
usually  innervated  from  the  same  segments  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  is  the 
organ  which  is  the  seat  of  disease.  According  to  their  hypothesis,  the 
abnormal  stimuli  that  come  from  a  diseased  viscus  irritate  the  spinal  cord, 
particularly  at  the  level  where  they  enter.  This  irritation  of  the  cord 
leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  conscious  sensations,  which  are  referred  by  the 
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brain  to  the  exterior  segments  of  the  body  innervated  by  the  irritated  por 
tions  of  the  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irritation  of  the  cord  may  lead 
to  demonstrable  aeiiaory  and  motor  changes  in  the  skin  and  muscles  inne^ 
vated  by  the  affected  segments.  The  commonest  site  of  cardiac  pain  corre- 
sponds to  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  eighth  cervical  to  the  fourth 
dorsal  spinal  segments.  These,  as  will  be  seen 
from  Figure  43,  innervate  the  skin  of  the 
precordium  as  well  as  a  band  that  extends  to 
the  axilla,  and  from  here  down  tbe  inner 
aspect  of  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand.  Afferent  impulses  from  the 
heart  are  believed  to  enter  this  region  of  the 
cord  and  thus  cause  the  characteristic  dis- 
tribution of  pain.  Unusual  distributions  of 
pain,  as  to  the  neck,  the  head  or  other  parts 
of  the  body,  may  be  explained  partly  as  being 
dne  to  a  more  extensive  spread  of  tbe  irrita- 
tion within  the  spinal  cord,  and  partly  as 
being  dne  to  a  stimulation  of  afferent  car- 
diac fibers,  which  run  in  the  vagus  or  de- 
pressor nerves  to  the  region  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Pathogenesis. — What  causes  the  afferent 
impulses  which  lead  to  tbe  pains  of  cardiac 
disease?  Patients  who  die  of  angina  pec- 
toris most  frequently  show  at  autopsy  a 
sclerosis  or  obstruction  of  tbe  coronary  ar- 
teries. Disease  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta 
with  aortic  insufficiency  is  also  common. 
Severe  attacks  of  cardiac  pain  may  also  be 
due  to  the  toxic  effects  of  nicotin,  or  caffein, 
or  to  an  acute  cardiac  strain  o'n'ing  to  violent 
muscular  exertion. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  these  causes 
produce  the  pain  is  still  unsettled.  Several 
hypotheses  have  been  advanced.  According 
to  the  one  most  commonly  held  the  pain 
is  due  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  It  has  been 
compared  to  tbe  pains  experienced  by  those  who  suffer  from  narrowing 
of  the  arteries  in  the  lower  extremities.  Such  patients  may  be  comfort- 
able so  long  as  no  exercise  is  taken,  but  shortly  after  they  b^n  to 
walk  they  are  seized  with  pains  and  weakness  in  the  legs,  which  only 
disappear  if  the  patient  rcRts  (intermittent  olaudicaUon),  The  blood 
sup^y  to  the  legs,  which  was  sufBcient  for  tbe  resting  needs  of  the 
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extremity,  became  insufficient  during  exercise,  and  the  insufficient  circu- 
lation caused  the  pain.  The  analogy  to  cardiac  pain  which  is  usually 
induced  or  made  worse  by  extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  heart  is  obvious. 
This  inadequacy  of  the  blood  supply  in  the  heart,  as  in  the  leg,  may  be 
due  either  to  organic  disease  of  the  local  arteries,  or  to  their  functional 
spasm. 

Others  have  attributed  the  pains  of  cardiac  diseases  to  an  acute  dilator 
tion  of  the  heart  muscle  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  heart  to  overcome  the 
increasing  dilatation.  An  analogy  may  here  be  drawn  to  the  colicky  pains 
excited  when  a  hollow  viscus,  such  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  bile 
passages  or  the  ureter,  is  rapidly  distended  by  material  that  collects  behind 
an  obstruction  and  contracts  violentlv  in  the  endeavor  to  overcome  the 
obstruction. 

Blood  Pressure  and  Angina  pectoris. — The  relation  of  increased  blood 
pressure  to  the  pains  of  angina  pectoris  is  interesting  and  important.  In 
some,  but  not  in  all  patients,  attacks  of  angina  are  accompanied  by  a  rise, 
and  often  a  marked  rise,  in  the  systemic  blood  pressure.  When  the  blood 
pressure  is  reduced  by  the  administration  of  vasodilators  the  pains  usually 
become  much  less  severe.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rise  of  blood  pressure 
tends  to  increase  the  strain  on  the  heart ;  yet  the  exact  relation  between 
the  acute  hypertension  and  the  pain  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  possible, 
for  example,  that  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  is  caused  by  the  pain.  It  is 
possible  that  a  general  vasoconstriction  is  associated  with  a  constriction 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  anginal  pains,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart 
muscle.  It  is  possible,  finally,  that  a  primary  constriction  of  the  periph- 
eral arterioles  causes  the  rise  of  blood  pressure,  and  that  the  rise  of  pres- 
sure produces  the  paroxysm  by  increasing  the  dilatation  of  the  heart 
muscle. 

In  certain  patients  no  rise  in  the  general  blood  pressure  accompanies 
the  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  In  such  cases  the  use  of  vasodilators  is 
less  successful  than  when  the  attacks  are  associated  with  hypertension. 
Attacks  of  this  type  appear  to  be  relatively  serious  in  character. 


The  Blood  Vessels 

Physiological  Considerations 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  systemic  circulation  form  a  continuous  and 
closed  set  of  tubes  that  lead  from  the  aortic  semilunar  valves  to  the  open- 
ings of  the  venie  cava*  into  the  right  auricle.  The  vessels  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation  conduct  the  blood  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  right 
ventricle,  to  the  left  auricle.     Into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  the 
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ventricles  periodically  discharge  a  portion  of  their  contents,  thus  pro- 
ducing  the  intermittent  changes  in  pressure  and  the  intermittent  move- 
ments of  blood  that  constitute  the  arterial  pulse.  Blood  does  not  flow 
freely  through  the  fine  capillaries  and  smaller  arterioles.  This  peripheral 
resistance  tends  to  hold  back  the  blood  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  the 
larger  arteries,  and  thus  causes  the  high  arterial  pressure. 

In  the  pulmonary  circuit  the  vessels  usually  play  but  a  passive  role. 
Vasomotor  nerves  to  these  vessels  have  been  demonstrated,  but  their  action 
is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  effects  produced  by  changes  in  the 
output  from  the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  Only  extensive  disease  of  the 
lungs  or  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  influences  the  circulation  as  a  whole. 
In  the  systemic  circuit,  on  the  other  hand,  changes  in  the  caliber  of  the 
vessels  play  an  important  role  in  controlling  the  height  of  the  blood  pres- 
sure and  in  distributing  blood  to  the  various  organs. 

Owing  to  the  resistance  encountered  in  the  blood  vessels  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive fall  of  pressure  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  side  of  each  circuit 
This  fall  is  most  marked  where  the  resistance  is  greatest.  According  to 
Starling,  the  following  indicate  the  usual  mean  pressures  in  different  parts 
of  the  systemic  circulation : 

Large  arteries  (e.  g.,  carotid) 90  mm,  mercury 

Medium-sized  arteries  (e.  g.,  radial). .  .        85    "  " 

Capillaries,  about 15-40    "  " 

Small  veins  (of  the  hand) 9    "  " 

It  is  evident  that  the  main  fall  of  pressure  takes  place  between  the  medium- 
sized  arteries  and  the  veins.  A  part  of  this  fall  takes  place  in  the  cap- 
illaries, but  the  smaller  arterioles  also  interpose  a  considerable  amount  of 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  from  the  physiological  standpoint  they 
are  of  dominant  importance  owing  to  the  fact  that  they,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  vascular  system,  are  subject  to  marked  changes  in  caliber. 
Mean  Arterial  Pressure. — The  mean  arterial  pressure  is  determined 
by  two  factors :  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  expelled  from  the 
heart,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  escapes  from  the  arteries.  The  former 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  cardiac  contractions  in  the  unit  of  time 
and  by  the  output  at  each  contraction.  The  latter  is  determined  by  the 
viscosity  of  the  blood  and  by  the  size  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries 
throughout  the  body.  The  blood  pressure  may  remain  constant  despite 
marked  variations  in  the  cardiac  output,  for  there  may  be  equally  marked 
changes  in  the  peripheral  resistance.  Thus  Tigerstedt  records  experiments 
in  which,  with  a  blood  pressure  of  from  91  to  100  mm.  of  mercury,  the 
output  from  the  heart  varied  in  maximo  from  9  c.c.  to  149  c.c.  per  minute 
per  kilo  of  body  weight.  Conversely,  the  minute  output  may  remain  prac- 
tically constant  even  though  there  are  marked  variations  in  the  blood 
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pressure;  and,  again,  Tigerstedt  records  an  experiment  in  which  the  blood 
pressure  varied  from  68  to  112  nmi.  of  mercury,  while  the  minute  volume 
remained  practically  constant  (130  to  149  c.c).  It  is  obvious  that  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  cardiac  output  can  be  drawn  from  the  height  of  the 
mean  blood  pressure. 

Arteriolar  Contraction. — Of  no  little  interest  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  blood  pressure  is  more  commonly  influenced  by  the  cardiac 
output  or  by  the  peripheral  resistance  in  the  arterioles.  While  this  ques- 
tion cannot  receive  a  general  answer  and  must  be  studied  in  each  case, 
nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to  recall  Tigerstedt's  conclusion.  "It  seems, 
from  all  of  the  experiments  bearing  upon  this  question,  that  the  blood 
pressure,  although  equally  dependent  upon  the  peripheral  resistance  and 
the  minute  volume  from  the  heart,  is  nevertheless  governed  above  all  by  the 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  vessels  at  the  moment.  If  the  vessels  are 
markedly  dilated,  then  the  heart  ultimately  cannot  receive  sujficient  blood 
to  sustain  a  high  blood  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  say  that 
there  is  no  limit  for  increases  of  resistance.  During  suiBciently  strong 
stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  practically 
disappear,  and  with  a  marked  resistance  a  very  small  output  from  the 
heart  suffices  to  maintain  a  high  blood  pressure." 

Not  only  do  the  arterioles  play  an  important  role  in  regulating  the 
systemic  blood  pressure,  but  the  degree  of  their  contraction  governs  the 
local  blood  flow  to  particular  vascular  areas.  When  the  arterioles  to  a 
given  organ  dilate,  more  blood  flows  through  this  organ.  Only  in  the  case 
of  the  brain  does  the  normal  blood  supply  appear  to  depend  more  on  the 
height  of  the  blood  pressure  than  on  the  local  vascular  control.  If  the 
area  affected  be  a  small  one,  no  great  change  in  the  general  blood  pressure 
is  produced  by  a  constriction  or  relaxation  of  its  arterioles.  If,  however, 
the  area  be  large,  changes  in  its  vascular  resistance  cause  an  appreciable 
alteration  of  the  arterial  pressure.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  great 
vessels  of  the  splanchnic  region,  which  exercise  a  preponderating  influence 
upon  the  vascular  control  of  arterial  pressure. 

An  increased  blood  flow  to  one  part  of  the  body  may  be  associated  with 
a  diminished  flow  to  another  part.  Dilatation  of  the  splanchnic  vessels  is 
usually  accompanied  by  constriction  of  the  surface  vessels  of  the  body, 
and  vice  versa  (Dastre-Morat  law).  Whether  the  changes  in  distant  parts 
of  the  body  are  due  to  nervous  reflexes  or  whether  they  are  more  passive  in 
character  is  not  definitely  settled. 

Although  the  arterioles  may  regain  a  certain  amount  of  tone  after  all 
nerves  leading  to  the  part  have  been  divided,  nevertheless  their  size  in  the 
intact  animal  is  governed  mainly  by  nervous  impulses.  These  impulses 
are  of  two  kinds:  vasoconstrictor  and  vasodilator.  The  main  vasocon- 
strictor center  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve.     It  may  be  stimulated  by  chemical 
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changes  in  the  blood  or  by  nervous  impulses  coming  from  various  parts 
of  the  body.  Such  pressor  influences  act  chiefly  by  causing  a  constriction 
of  the  splanchnic  vessels.  Depressor  influences  either  of  a  chemical  or  nerv- 
ous character  may  also  act  upon  the  vasomotor  center.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  nervous  depressor  reflexes  arise  from  the  first  part  of  the  aorta, 
and  are  carried  to  the  medulla  by  the  depressor  nerve.  Since  this  nerve  is 
stimulated  when  the  blood  pressure  is  increased,  the  depressor  reflex  tends 
to  prevent  sudden  changes  of  arterial  pressure. 

Capillary  Pressure. — The  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  usually  subjected 
to  considerably  less  than  the  arterial  pressure,  because  the  main  fall  in 
pressure  usually  occurs  in  the  finer  terminations  of  the  arteries.  The 
thin  capillary  walls  suffice  to  withstand  this  pressure  owing  to  the  small 
caliber  of  these  vessels,  for  it  is  a  physical  law  that,  at  a  given  internal 
pressure,  the  linear  tension  on  the  walls  of  a  tube  is  proportional  to  its 
diameter.  Any  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  subjects  the  corresponding 
capillaries  to  a  greater  internal  pressure  and  increases  their  size.  To  what 
extent  and  under  exactly  what  conditions  the  capillaries  also  vary  their 
size  in  response  to  physical,  chemical  or  nervous  influences  has  not  been 
determined.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  possess  some  independent 
contractile  powers.  Thus  exposure  to  cold  often  heightens  the  color  of  the 
skin,  even  though  the  blood  flow  through  the  arm  is  markedly  lessened,  the 
deep  cyanosis  after  exposure  being  due  to  this  cause.  Apparently  the  cold 
causes  a  dilatation  of  the  skin  capillaries,  not  through  any  increase  in  the 
capillary  pressure,  but  tlirough  a  relaxation  of  their  walls.  That  such 
capillary  dilatations  or  constrictions  may  be  of  importance  in  governing 
the  circulation  is  obvious ;  yet  at  the  present  time  we  know  very  little  about 
them. 

Blood  Plow  in  Veins. — The  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  depends  in 
part  upon  the  fall  of  pressure  from  the  small  veins  to  the  right  auricle.  In 
part  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  certain  veins  possess  valves.  The  inter- 
mittent compression  of  such  veins  by  movements  and  by  muscular  con- 
tractions force  blood  toward  the  heart.  This  mechanism  is  particularly 
important  in  the  legs,  for  the  venous  pressure  in  the  feet  is  normally  only 
a  trifle  higher  than  the  venous  pressure  in  the  hands.  When  an  individual 
walks,  the  venous  flow  from  the  legs  to  the  abdominal  cavity  is  maintained 
not  so  much  by  a  continuous  high  pressure  in  the  capillaries  and  venules 
of  the  legs  as  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  movements  on  the  veins  con- 
taining valves. 

That  the  superficial  veins  of  the  arms  possess  contractile  powers  is 
evident  from  their  large  size  when  the  individual  is  warm  and  their  small 
size  when  the  individual  is  chilly,  these  differences  being  maintained  even 
though  the  venous  pressure  be  raised  by  compressing  the  upper  arm.  The 
size  of  the  portal  vein  is  influenced  by  nervous  impulses  that  travel  in  the 
splanchnic  nerves.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  veins  are  not  mere 
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passive  channels  for  the  return  of  blood,  but  that  they  play  a  more  or  less 
active  part  in  furthering  and  controlling  the  circulation.  A  widespread 
venous  dilatation  allows  blood  to  collect  in  these  vessels  and  slows  the  entire 
circulation  by  lessening  the  blood  supply  to  the  right  heart.  The  patient 
is  **bled''  into  his  own  veins. 


Transient  Arterial  Hypertension 

We  have  seen  that  an  increase  in  the  arterial  blood  pressure  may  be 
caused  by  an  increased  output  from  the  heart,  by  a  general  constriction  of 
the  arterioles,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  transient  hypertension 
associated  with  muscular  exertion  is  due  in  the  main  to  an  increased  out- 
put from  the  heart.  The  blood  flow  through  the  exercised  muscles  is  very 
markedly  accelerated,  and  the  flow  through  distant  portions  of  the  body 
surface  is  also  increased.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  blood  flow  in  the 
internal  organs  is  increased  or  not. 

Increased  Arterial  Resistance. — In  most  other  forms  of  transient  arte- 
rial hypertension  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  seems  to  be  due  primarily  to 
an  increase  in  the  arterial  resistance.  In  acute  asphyxia,  for  example,  the 
rise  of  blood  pressure  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  center  by  the 
venous  character  of  the  blood.  Either  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  or  a 
deficiency  in  oxygen  will  cause  such  a  rise  of  pressure.  The  immediate 
stimulus  for  the  vasomotor,  as  for  the  respiratory  center  (page  349), 
appears  to  be  an  increase  in  acidity,  whether  this  be  due  to  a  collection 
of  carbonic  acid  or  of  acid  products  that  arise  from  an  insuiBcient  oxygen 
supply.  Rises  of  blood  pressure  from  acute  asphyxia  have  been  observed 
in  man  by  Kiilbs.  The  normal  or  somewhat  increased  blood  pressure  fre- 
quently observed  during  cardiac  decompensation  (page  47)  is  due  to 
vascular  constriction,  and  is  probably  caused  by  asphyxial  changes  in  the 
vasomotor  center  induced  by  the  slow  blood  flow. 

A  marked  rise  of  arterial  blood  pressure  accompanies  acute  cerebral 
compression.  The  latter  causes  an  anemia  of  the  vasomotor  center  with  a 
local  lack  of  oxygen  and  a  local  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxid  and  other 
acid  products.  If  the  anemia  is  prolonged,  however,  the  lack  of  oxygen 
will  reduce  the  irritability  of  the  center,  so  that  it  no  longer  responds  to 
normal  or  abnormal  stimuli. 

We  have  seen  that  in  certain  patients  suffering  from  angina  pectoris 
the  attacks  of  pain  are  regularly  associated  with  a  rise  of  systemic  blood 
pressure.  That  the  pain  of  angina,  in  common  with  other  nervous  or 
psychic  disturbances,  may  itself  cause  a  rise  of  arterial  pressure  is  certain, 
and  this  is  doubtlessly  one  cause  of  the  rise  during  the  paroxysms.  It  is 
possible  also  that  a  general  vasoconstriction  merely  accompanies  a  con- 
striction of  the  coronary  vessels,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
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paroxysm,  while  the  former  plays  simply  an  accessory  part.  Finally,  in 
certain  forms  of  the  disease,  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  by  a  general 
vascular  spasm  is  believed  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  attacks  of  paia 
This  is  known  as  the  vasomotor  form  of  angina  pectoris. 

Acute  rises  of  blood  pressure  may  also  occur  in  paroxysmal  dyspnea,  in 
paroxysmal  pulmonary  edema,  in  lead  colic  and  in  tabetic  crises.  Whether 
these  rises  are  direct  causes  of  the  paroxysms  or  whether  they  result  from 
the  pain  or  from  an  imperfect  aeration  of  the  vasomotor  center  is,  however, 
uncertain.  Pal  has  brought  together  a  great  number  of  such  conditions, 
and  has  given  to  them  the  common  name  of  "vascular  crises." 

In  Acute  Renal  Disease. — Special  interest  is  attached  to  the  rises  of 
blood  pressure  which  often  accompany  acute  renal  disease,  uremia  and 
eclampsia.  A  moderate  hypertension  is  common  in  the  acute  nephritis 
that  follows  scarlet  fever  and  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  form  of  acute 
nephritis.  It  is  rare  in  the  acute  nephritides  that  complicate  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria.  Involvement  of  the  renal  glomeruli  appears  to  be 
particularly  marked  in  the  forms  of  acute  nephritis  that  cause  an  elevation 
of  blood  pressure,  while  involvement  of  the  tubules  is  more  marked  in  the 
forms  that  cause  no  such  elevation.  In  acute  sublimate  poisoning,  the 
severe  degeneration  of  the  renal  tubules  is  accompanied  by  a  normal  or 
elevated  blood  pressure. 

Hypertension  is  almost  constant  in  uremia  and  the  blood  pressure  may 
rise  during  the  attack  and  subside  after  recovery.  In  anuria  also  a  mod- 
erate rise  of  blood  pressure  is  the  rule.  In  a  case  reported  by  Passler,  the 
blood  pressure  was  150  mm.  Ilg.  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  anuria,  and  it  rose 
to  180  on  the  tenth  and  twelfth  days  shortly  before  death.  Brasch  observed 
a  remarkable  case  in  which  periods  of  anuria  alternated  with  periods  of 
free  urination.  During  anuria  the  pressure  rose  to  180  or  195,  while  it 
fell  during  the  periods  of  urination  to  130  or  140  (Fig.  49).  Two  rises  of 
this  type  were  observed,  but  in  the  third  and  terminal  period  of  anuria 
little  rise  of  pressure  occurred.  Apparently,  on  this  occasion,  the  body 
failed  to  react  to  the  stimulus.  In  prolonged  chronic  uremia  a  similar 
fall  of  blood  pressure  may  ocur.  Fr.  Miiller  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  same  toxic  substances  that  produce  uremia  may,  in  lessened  con- 
centration, affect  the  vasomotor  center,  thus  causing  a  heightened  blood 
pressure.  So  far  as  the  incoagulable  nitrogen  of  the  blood  is  concerned, 
however,  it  has  been  shown  by  Folin  and  his  coworkers  that,  although 
patients  with  chronic  hypertension  have,  in  general,  a  somewhat  increased 
amount  of  incoagulable  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  nevertheless  the  height  of 
the  arterial  pressure  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  amount  of  incoagu- 
lable nitrogen,  and  when  the  latter  is  reduced  by  diet  no  fall  of  Wood 
pressure  necessarily  occurs. 

In  eclampsia  there  is  usually  a  rise  of  blood  pressure,  and  in  favorable 
cases  the  pressure  returns  to  the  normal  level  after  delivery. 
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The  hypertension  of  acute  nephritis,  eclampsia  and  uremia  ia  probably 
not  due  to  anatomical  changes  in  the  heart  or  blood  vessels.  The  rise  in 
pressure  may  be  quite  rapid,  and  has  been  observed  within  forty-ei^t 
hours  after  the  onset  of  an  acute  nephritis.  This,  together  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  high  pressure  as  the  disease  improves,  indicates  that  the 
elevated  pressure  is  due  to  changes  in  function  rather  than  in  structure. 
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Fig.  49. — The  Effect  of  tntprmlttent  Annrla  Dae  to 
•nd  Blood  Preenure.  Annrls  Besen  ahont  Oct.  2 
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Blood  rreasnre  Rom  aa  High  aa  380  to  IBS. 
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Report  bT  Brsscb.  Deulacb,  Arcb.  f. 


Although  direct  evidence  is  lacking,  it  seems  probable  that  the  acute  hyper- 
tension itt  such  cases  is  due  to  a  general  constriction  of  the  systemic  arte- 
rioles. Whether  this  constriction  is  caused  by  ner^'ous  reflexes  from  the 
diseased  kidney,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  is  due  to  toxic  sub- 
stances, is  not  known. 


Chronic  Arterial  Hypertension 

Instrumental  methods  of  determining  the  blood  pressure  in  man  have 
shown  that  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  common, 
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pathological  disturbances  after  the  age  of  forty  is  a  continued  increase  in 
the  arterial  blood  pressure.  The  pathogenesis  of  chronic  arterial  hyper- 
tension is  still  obscure,  as  is  also  its  precise  relation  to  the  associated  renal 
and  arterial  diseases.  Yet,  from  the  functional  standpoint,  chronic  arte- 
rial hypertension  constitutes  a  fairly  well  defined  entity. 


Relation  to  Renal 

Richard  Bright  noted  that  certain  patients  dying  of  kidney  disease 
showed  at  autopsy  an  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
this  might  be  due  to  the  increased  arterial  tension  observed  in  these 
patients.  From  that  day  to  the  present  the  relation  between  renal  disease 
and  arterial  hypertension  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion.  We 
have  seen  that  in  certain  types  of  acute  nephritis  an  arterial  hypertension 
may  appear  early,  and  that  it  may  disappear  when  the  nephritis  subsides. 
Chronic  disease  of  the  kidney  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  arterial  blood  pressure.  In  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney 
the  blood  pressure  is  rarely  increased ;  in  chronic  glomenilar  nephritis  it 
is  increased  in  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  cases,  while  in  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis  hypertension  is  the  rule.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  chronic  arterial  hypertension  may  exist  with  no 
evidence  of  renal  disease.  Clinicians  not  infrequently  encounter  patients 
with  chronic  arterial  hypertension  who  show  no  changes  in  the  urine.  For 
example,  of  the  458  patients  with  systolic  pressure  of  160  mm.  Hg.  or 
over  observed  by  Janeway,  116  showed  neither  albumin  nor  casts  when  the 
urine  was  examined,  and  91  others  showed  either  albumin  without  casts  or 
casts  without  albumin.  Although  repeated  examinations  of  the  urine 
would  doubtlessly  have  diminished  the  number  of  negative  urinary  find- 
ings, nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  chronic  arterial  hypertension  is 
accompanied  not  infrequently  by  a  normal  urine,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
striking  when  we  remember  that  individuals  over  forty  may  show  casts 
or  traces  of  albumin  even  when  they  appear  to  be  normal  in  other  respects, 
and  that  the  cardiac  insufficiency  frequently  present  in  patients  with 
hypertension  may  in  itself  lead  to  urinary  changes.  To  such  statistics  the 
objection  has  been  raised  that  renal  disease  may  be  present  even  though  the 
urine  is  normal.  Recent  studies  by  pathological  anatomists,  however,  prove 
that  in  certain  cases  the  kidneys  of  patients  with  arterial  hypertension  are 
normal,  and  that  even  though  anatomical  changes  are  found  these  bear  no 
definite  relationship  to  the  degree  of  arterial  hypertension. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  demonstrated  that  while  renal  disease  and  arte- 
rial hypertension  are  frequently  associated,  the  kidney  changes  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  direct  cause  of  the  heightened  blood  pressure. 
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Immediate  Cause  of  Chronic  Hypertension 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  arterial  hypertension, 
its  immediate  cause  must  be  either  an  increased  output  from  the  heart  or 
an  increased  resistance  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  larger  arteries. 
The  methods  for  determining  the  output  from  the  heart  in  man  are  still  of 
uncertain  accuracy,  but  Plesch  found  no  increased  output  in  the  cases  of 
hypertension  which  he  examined.  Furthermore,  the  blood  flow  through 
the  arm  is  not  regularly  or  materially  increased  in  patients  with  chronic 
arterial  hypertension,  indicating  that  in  this  vascular  area,  at  least,  the 
heightened  blood  pressure  causes  no  increase  in  the  flow  of  blood.  If 
the  heightened  pressure  were  due  to  an  increased  output  from  the  heart, 
both  ventricles  would  do  an  increased  amount  of  work,  and  one  would, 
therefore,  expect  an  hypertrophy  of  both.  Passler  has  found,  however, 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  hypertension  the  left  ventricle  alone  is  hyper- 
trophied,  which  indicates  that  the  pressure  was  raised  in  the  systemic  but 
not  in  the  pulmonary  circuit.  Only  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  there  had  developed  a  weakness  of  the  left  ventricle  or  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  its  valves,  was  the  right  ventricle  affected.  Electrocardiographic 
records  also  indicate  that  there  is  a  predominant  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  in  arterial  hypertension.  It  seems  fairly  certain,  therefore,  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  chronic  arterial  hypertension  the  left  ventricle  alone  is 
hypertrophied.  This  indicates  that  the  cause  of  the  hypertension  is  neither 
an  increased  output  from  the  heart  nor  an  increased  viscosity  of  the  blood, 
for  both  of  these  possible  causes  would  affect  the  left  and  the  right  ven- 
tricles equally.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  hypertension  is,  therefore, 
to  be  sought  in  an  increased  resistance  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
arterial  tree  of  the  systemic  circuit. 

Arterial  Changes 

Sclerosis  of  the  larger  arteries  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  an 
increased  arterial  pressure.  Studies  by  different  observers  have  shown 
that  normal  or  subnormal  blood  pressures  exist  in  at  least  27  per  cent  of 
all  patients  with  clinical  arteriosclerosis,  and  pathologists  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  correlating  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  arterioscle- 
rosis. Ophiils,  for  example,  found  that  cardiac  hypertrophy  was  absent  in 
35  per  cent  of  all  subjects  with  marked  arteriosclerosis,  and  that  in  only 
about  half  of  these  could  any  general  cause,  such  as  malnutrition,  be  held 
accountable  for  the  lack  of  hypertrophy.  The  earlier  work  of  Hasenfeld 
and  of  Hirsch  seemed  to  indicate  that  sclerosis  of  the  larger  arteries  pro- 
duces cardiac  hypertrophy  only  when  the  splanchnic  vessels  or  the  aorta 
above  these  was  diseased,  but  Longcope  and  McClintock  demonstrated  that 
obstruction  of  this  important  area  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  hyper- 
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tension  or  to  cardiac  hypertrophy.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  scle- 
rosis of  the  larger  arteries  is  not  an  immediate  cause  of  arterial  hyperten- 
sion. Nor  should  one  expect  it  to  be  so,  for  we  know  that  the  main  resists 
ance  to  the  onward  flow  of  blood  is  encountered  not  in  these  vessels,  but  in 
the  terminal  arterioles  and  capillaries. 

Arteriolar  Obstruction  to  Blood  Flow. — More  and  more  the  opinion 
has  gained  ground  that  chronic  arterial  hypertension  is  due  to  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  smaller  arterioles  throughout  the  body. 
Hypertension  is  frequently,  though  apparently  not  invariably,  accom- 
panied by  a  general  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  arterioles,  a  view  long  since 
advocated  by  Gull  and  Sutton.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  such 
a  sclerosis  causes  hypertension  by  a  permanent  and  immobile  reduction  in 
the  arteriolar  lumina,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  vessels  generally 
should  become  so  immobile  as  to  permit  none  of  those  extensive  variations 
in  local  blood  flow,  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
different  organs  of  the  body.  The  reductions  of  pressure  produced  in  some 
patients  by  the  administration  of  the  nitrites  indicate  that  some  of  the 
vessels,  at  least,  are  capable  of  dilatation,  while  the  transient  rises  of  blood 
pressure,  to  which  these  patients  are  peculiarly  liable,  indicate  that  their 
vessels  show  an  unusual  tendency  to  vascular  spasm.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  chronic  arterial  hypertension  is  not  due  to  an  anatomical  narrow- 
ring  alone,  but  to  a  narrowing  that  is  in  part  caused  by  an  increased  tone  of 
'  the  muscle  fibers  surrounding  the  arterioles. 

In  a  small  number  of  cases  of  chronic  arterial  hypertension,  no  defi- 
nite anatomical  changes  have  been  found  either  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the 
arterioles.  The  hypertension,  in  such  cases,  would  seem  to  be  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  tone  of  the  arterioles  throughout  the  body  which  is  purely 
functional  in  character.  Indeed  certain  clinicians  as  well  as  certain  pa- 
thologists have  held  that  the  functional  changes  in  the  arterioles  may  ante- 
date the  sclerotic  changes,  and  that  the  increase  in  arteriolar  tone  either 
plays  a  primary  role  in  producing  vascular  disease,  or  that  both  are  due  to 
a  common  cause. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  chronic 

hypertension  is  always  a  narrowing  of  the  arterioles.    In  some  cases,  and 

perhaps  not  infrequently  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  hypertension  is 

associated  with  no  demonstrable  anatomical  disease.   The  sclerotic  changes, 

often  found  at  autopsy  in  the  smaller  arteries,  tend  to  narrow  these  vessels 

;  mechanically,  but  in  addition  they  may  cause  a  tendency  to  increased 

';  arterial  tone  and  spasm.     That  sclerosis  of  the  larger  arteries  should  fre- 

,  quently  be  associated  with  changes  in  the  terminal  arterioles  is  evident, 

'  but  the  relation  is  not  an  invariable  one.     Sclerosis  of  the  larger  vessels, 

'  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  cause  a  high  blood  pressure.     The  renal 

changes  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  now   attributed  by   many 

pathologists  to  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  renal  vessels.    Such  sclerosis  is  usu- 
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ally  associated  with  sclerotic  changes  elsewhere,  and  the  renal  changes 
are,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  arteriolar 
disease.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  disease  of  the  kidney  in  itself  is 
capable  of  increasing  the  blood  pressure.  The  hypertension  associated 
with  transient  anuria  and  acute  nephritis,  as  well  as  that  which  follows 
an  excision  of  the  major  portion  of  the  renal  substances,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  in  this  way. 

Secondary  Lesions 

The  symptoms  and  accidents  associated  with  hypertension  depend  in 
part  upon  the  hypertensidn  itself,  in  part  upon  the  associated  sclerosis  of 
the  blood  vessels  in  particular  organs.  Practically  every  patient  suffering 
from  chronic  hypertension  has  an  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  In  its  earlier 
stages  at  least,  this  hypertrophy  affects  mainly  or  solely  the  left  ventricle. 
If  the  left  ventricle  weakens,  liowcver,  there  develops  a  pulmonary  stasis 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle.  Eventually  the  right  ventricle  may  also  weaken  and 
become  dilated.  These  changes  in  the  heart  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  extra 
work  thrown  upon  the  left  ventricle  by  the  increased  pressure  in  the  aorta. 
In  part  they  are  due  to  nutritional  disturbances  of  the  myocardium,  owing 
to  sclerosis  of  the  coronarv  arteries. 

Cardiac  irregularities  are  rather  common  in  patients  suffering  from 
chronic  arterial  hypertension.  The  most  frequent  of  these  are  ventricular 
extrasystoles,  which  are  caused  partly  by  the  increased  pressure  itself  and 
partly  by  myocardial  changes.  A  weakness  of  the  left  ventricle  relative 
to  the  high  pressure  in  the  aorta  occasionally  causes  a  pulsus  altemans. 
Finally,  in  the  stage  of  decompensation  auricular  fibrillation  is  common. 

Anginal  pains  occur  with  unusual  frequency  in  patients  with  chronic 
arterial  hypertension.  These  are  due  in  part  to  the  myocardial  or  coronary 
disease,  and  in  part  probably  to  a  vascular  spasm,  either  of  the  coronary 
vessels  or  of  the  arterioles  throughout  the  body. 

When  sclerosis  of  the  arterioles  affects  the  vessels  within  the  cranial 
cavity,  the  patients  are  apt  to  show  mental  deterioration,  transient  paral- 
yses, losses  of  memory,  or  serious  apoplectic  insults.  The  more  serious 
of  these  cerebral  changes  are  due  to  hemorrhages  or  thromboses.  In  addi- 
tion there  may  be  an  abnormal  tendency  to  vascular  spasm  to  which  has 
been  attributed  some  of  the  more  transient  of  the  cerebral  seizures. 

When  disease  of  the  Arterioles  affects  particularly  the  renal  vessels, 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  chronic  intei^stitial  nephritis  result.  In  a 
certain  number  of  patients,  renal  insufficiency  with  a  terminal  uremia 
dominates  the  clinical  picture. 

Certain  patients  with  chronic  arterial  hypertension  show  unusual 
fluctuations  of  blood  pressure,  which  appear  to  be  due  to  an  abnormally 
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labile  set  of  arterioles  that  contract  excessively  in  response  to  various 
stimuli.  Such  sudden  rises  of  blood  pressure  probably  play  a  part  in 
precipitating  certain  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  or  in  causing  paroxysms 
of  pulmonary  edema.  In  addition  to  such  general  vascular  crises,  patients 
with  chronic  hypertension  appear  liable  also  to  local  vascular  spasms. 
Such  local  spasms  in  the  coronary  arteries  may  be  responsible  for  certain 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  Local  spasms  in  the  cerebral  arteries  may  be 
responsible  for  certain  of  the  transient  cerebral  attacks  to  which  these 
patients  are  particularly  subject.  Local  spasms  in  the  arteries  of  the  1^ 
have  been  held  responsible  for  certain  tyi)es  of  intermittent  claudication. 
Our  exact  knowledge  concerning  such  local  vascular  spasms  is,  however, 
rather  fragmentary. 

Hypotension 

Hypotension  may  be  due  either  to  a  diminished  output  from  the 
heart  or  to  an  unusually  rapid  escape  of  blood  through  the  arterioles, 
or  to  a  combination  of  the  two  factors.  The  diminished  output  from 
the  heart  may  be  due  to  a  primary  cardiac  weakness,  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  failing  circulation  in  heart  disease  is  often  associated 
with  a  normal  or  even  with  an  increased  blood  pressure,  owing  to  a  com- 
pensatory constriction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles.  The  diminished  out- 
put from  the  heart  may  also  result  from  a  lessened  supply  of  blood  to  the 
heart.  This  may  be  due  to  a  diminished  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels 
from  hemorrhage,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  veins 
or  capillaries  owing  to  a  loss  of  tone  in  these  vessels.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  arterioles  to  com- 
pensate for  a  diminished  cardiac  output  by  increased  constriction. 

Chronic  hypotension  has  been  observed  in  various  wasting  and  febrile 
diseases.  Among  the  latter,  tyghoid  fever  and  active  tuberculosis  appear 
particularly  liable  to  produce  low  blood  pressures.  In  Addison's  disease 
the  blood  pressure  is  frequently  but  not  invariably  lowered. 

Syncope 

Syncope  is  caused  by  an  anemia  of  the  brain,  which  usually  results 
from  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  arterial  blood  pressure.  The  cause  of  this 
abrupt  fall  may  lie  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  blood  vessels.  The  occur- 
rence of  syncopal  attacks  in  patients  who  have  a  slow  pulse  was  noted 
by  earlier  pathologists  (Morgagni)  and  clinicians,  and  this  symptom  com- 
plex has  been  called  the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome.  Although  the  slow  pulse 
in  such  cases  is  usually  due  to  an  interruption  in  the  passage  of  impulses 
from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles  (heart  block),  it  may  be  due  to  other 
causes.     In  a  patient  whose  history  is  reported  by  Laslett,  for  example. 
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the  syncopal  attacks  were  associated  with  intermissions  of  the  entire  heart's 
action  that  lasted  from  four  to  eight  seconds.  Or,  again,  the  slow  pulse 
and  the  faintness  are  due  to  a  succession  of  ineffective  ventricular  extra- 
systoles  which  expel  little  or  no  blood  into  the  aorta.  Ventricular  fibrilla- 
tion, which  is  closely  related  to  such  a  succession  of  extrasystoles,  is  a 
possible  cause  of  fatal  cardiac  syncope.  Fainting  attacks  may  also  be 
associated  with  extreme  tachycardia.  An  excessively  rapid  heart  rate 
diminishes  the  total  ventricular  output,  and  especially  is  this  so  when 
the  auricles  and  ventricles  contract  simultaneously. 

Vascular  Selaxation  and  Cardiac  Inhibition. — The  common  type  of 
syncope,  that  which  occurs  during  emotion,  is  usually  attributed  to  vaso- 
motor influence,  and  particularly  to  a  relaxation  of  the  terminal  arteri- 
oles in  the  splanchnic  area.  Dr.  Agnew,  while  a  member  of  my  staff, 
had  the  opportimity  of  listening  to  the  heart  action  of  two  normal  students 
during  the  syncope  that  occurred  while  they  were  undergoing  a  routine 
medical  examination.  In  both  cases  the  syncope  was  accompanied  by 
a  very  marked  slowing  or  temporary  cessation  of  the  heart  sounds.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  tha.t  the  emotional  type  of  syncope  is,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  caused  by  cardiac  inhibition  rather  than  by  a  vascularrelaxation. 

An  interesting  form  of  syncope  is  that  which  occasionally  occurs  when 
a  patient  passes  suddenly  from  the  recumbent  to  the  upright  position. 
In  this  case  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdomen  dilate  temporarily  under  the 
increased  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  venous  flow  to  the 
heart  is  lessened,  and  the  arterial  pressure  is  not  maintained  at  a  suffi- 
ciently high  level  to  supply  the  brain  with  blood. 

EWects  of  Hemorrhage 

It  would  seem  that  a  loss  of  blood  would  always  cause  a  considerable 
lowering  of  the  arterial  pressure,  because  the  impferfectly  filled  blood 
vessels  would  send  less  blood  to  the  heart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
the  blood  pressure  always  tends  to  fall  during  considerable  hemorrhages, 
the  fall  is  rarely  as  marked  as  one  might  anticipate.  A  variety  of  physio- 
logical factors  tend  to  counteract  the  fall  of  pressure  during  moderate  hem- 
orrhages. The  augmented  breathing  hastens  the  venous  flow  from  the 
abdomen,  the  accelerated  heart  rate  tends  to  increase  the  total  cardiac 
output  per  minute,  and  there  is  a  constriction  of  the  peripheral  vessels 
which  assists  in  maintaining  the  blood  pressure.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  fluid  lost  by  the  hemorrhage  rs  often  replaced  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  from  the  tissue  fluids  (page  586).  By  reason  of 
these  compensatory  factors  small  hemorrhages  may  produce  no  fall  of 
arterial  pressure,  while  the  fall  in  larger  hemorrhages  is  often  surprisingly 
little.  In  very  large  and  rapid  hemorrhages,  of  course,  the  pressure  falls 
and  syncope  supervenes. 
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Surgical  and  Traumatic  Shock 

It  is  well  known  that  patients  who  have  been  severely  injured  may 
pass  into  a  peculiar  condition  to  which  the  name  of  traumatic  shock  has 
been  given.  Meltzer  describes  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  shock  as  fol- 
lows :  "A  state  of  general  apathy,  reduced  sensibility,  extreme  motor  weak- 
ness, great  pallor,  rapid  small  pulse,  thready  soft  arteries,  irregular  gasp- 
ing respirations  and  subnormal  temperature."  The  circulatory  manifesta- 
tions are  usually  a  prominent  feature  of  the  condition.  The  blood  pres- 
sure at  first  may  be  normal  but  ultimately  in  severe  cases  it  falls,  and 
at  the  time  of  death  has  reached  a  very  low  level.  A  similar  group  of 
symptoms  may  occur  during  or  after  surgical  operations  and  is  spoken  of  as 
surgical  shock.  Although  deep  anesthesia  and  severe  hemorrhage  predis- 
pose to  surgical  shock  they  are  not  believed  to  be  its  sole  cause. 

Pathogenesis. — Crile  has  maintained  that  surgical  as  well  as 
traumatic  shock  is  caused  by  an  exhaustion  of  the  vasomotor  center.  The 
abnormal  sensory  impulses  arising  from  the  injured  parts  of  the  body 
are  carried  to  the  central  nervous  system,  and  stimulate  the  vasomotor 
center  in  the  medulla.  At  first  these  stimuli  raise  the  blood  pressure,  but 
eventually,  according  to  Crile,  they  cause  ah  exhaustion  of  this  center 
with  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure.  W.  T.  Porter  and 
other  investigators  have  demonstrated,  however,  that  long^ontinued  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve  trunks  leading  to  the  extremities  almost  invariably 
fails  to  cause  either  the  symptoms  of  shock  or  a  marked  depression  of  the 
blood  pressure,  provided  care  be  taken  to  avoid  hemorrhage  and  excessive 
etherization.  On  the  other  hand,  experimental  shock  may  be  produced 
quite  regularly  by  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  and  handling  or  even 
exposing  the  intestines  and  other  abdominal  viscera. 

Henderson  found  that  he  could  produce  shock  by  overventilating  the 
lungs,  and  he  believes  that  shock  results  from  a  removal  of  carbon  dioxid 
from  the  blood  and  tissues  (acapnea)  as  a  result  of  excessive  respiration. 
The  shock  that  follows  exposure  of  the  intestines  is,  according  to  Hender- 
son, due  to  losses  of  COg  from  the  exposed  viscera.  The  latter  explanation 
has  been  disproved,  however,  by  those  who  have  been  able  to  produce  shock 
by  handling  the  intestines  while  carbon  dioxid  losses  were  prevented.  Fur- 
thermore, according  to  H.  H.  Janeway,  the  shock  produced  by  excessive 
pulmonary  ventilation  is  caused  by  a  mechanical  interference  with  the  re- 
turn of  blood  from  the  abdominal  organs  to  the  heart.  Janeway  and  Jack- 
son have  shown  that  a  mechancial  obstruction  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  may  be  followed  by  the  classical  signs  of  shock. 

That  there  is  no  exhaustion  of  the  vasomotor  center  in  shock  has  been 
y)roved  by  Porter  who  found  that  the  rise  of  pressure  produced  by  stimula- 
tion of  a  peripheral  nerve  may  be  as  great  in  the  shocked  animal  as  in 
the  normal.    Mann  also  showed  that  asphyxia  causes  the  same  rise  of  pres- 
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sure  in  shocked  as  in  normal  animals.  The  pallor  of  the  skin  which 
occurs  in  shock  may  be  due  either  to  an  active  constriction  of  the  peripheral 
blood  vessels  or  to  a  passive  draining  of  the  blood  into  the  internal  organs. 
That  certain  peripheral  vessels  may  preserve  their  tone  during  shock  has 
been  demonstrated  by  various  observers.  For  example,  Seelig  and  Joseph 
cut  the  vasomotor  nerves  leading  to  one  ear  of  a  white  rabbit  and  thus 
caused  a  local  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  this  ear.  After  intense 
shock  had  been  produced  in  the  animal  the  abdominal  aorta  was  clamped 
just  below  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  raise  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  body.  Under  such  circumstances  the  denervated  rabbit's 
ear  became  engorged  with  blood  while  the  normal  ear  usually  remained 
very  pale.  Even  in  intense  shock,  therefore,  the  vessels  in  the  rabbit's 
ear  maintain  their  tone. 

Henderson  has  shown,  furthermore,  that  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
shock  there  is  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  in  the  total  resistance 
to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  larger  arteries.  On  recording  the  volume 
of  blood  expelled  by  the  ventricles,  he  found  that  the  first  indication  of 
oncoming  shock  is  a  slow  diastolic  filling  of  the  ventricles,  due  apparently 
to  a  low  venous  pressure.  Gradually,  the  diastolic  filling  of  the  ventricles 
as  well  as  their  systolic  output  became  diminished.  Not  until  the  arterial 
blood  stream  had  been  reduced  to  about  one-third  the  normal  was  there  a 
marked  and  rather  rapid  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure.  According  to  Hen- 
derson's observations,  therefore,  the  earlier  stages  of  shock  are  characterized 
by  a  diminished  cardiac  output  and  the  blood  pressure  is  maintained  at 
this  time  by  a  compensatory  constriction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles.  Hen- 
derson believes  that  the  diminished  output  from  the  heart  is  due  to  stasis 
of  blood  in  the  veins,  and  that  the  essential  change  in  shock  is  an  abolition 
of  venous  tone.  Experiments  by  other  investigators  have  tended  to  con- 
firm these  conclusions.  Thus  H.  H.  Janeway  has  been  able  to  produce 
shock  by  mechanically  obstructing  the  inferior  vena  cava  for  a  limited 
length  of  time  and  afterwards  releasing  the  obstruction.  Such  an  ob- 
struction apparently  caused  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  veins  and  capillaries  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.     Furthermore,  Morrison  and  Hooker  have  found: 

(1)  that  in  shock  the  pressure  fell  in  both  the  systemic  and  portal  veins; 

(2)  that  the  weight  of  an  isolated  loop  of  intestines  increased  ;  and  (3)  that 
perfused  fluids  flow  less  rapidly  through  the  organs  of  shocked  animals. 

Theory  of  Surgical  Shock. — The  cardiovascular  changes  during  sur- 
gical shock  appear  to  be  as  follows:  Owing  to  various  causes  and  par- 
ticularly to  exposure  and  handling  of  the  intestines,  the  blood  accumu- 
lates in  the  veins  and  the  capillaries  of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  reason 
of  a  loss  of  venous  and  capillary  tone.  The  withdrawal  of  this  blood  from 
the  circulation  leads  to  a  diminished  venous  pressure  and  to  a  diminished 
filling  and  output  from  the  heart.  At  first  there  is  no  fall  of  blood 
pressure,  for  the  lessened  cardiac  output  is  neutralized  by  an  increased 
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constriction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles  of  the  body.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, this  compensatory  mechanism  fails  and  the  hypotension  of  advanced 
surgical  shock  results. 

Circulatory  Failure  in  the  Infectious  Diseases 

It  is  well  known  to  clinicians  that  the  circulation  is  altered  during  the 
infectious  diseases  and  that  patients  not  infrequently  die  with  manifesta- 
tions of  circulatory  failure.  Even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  infection  the 
pulse  becomes  more  rapid  and  the  pulse  form  changes.  As  failure  ap- 
proaches the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  may  almost  disappear,  the  skin 
becomes  cool  and  either  pale  or  cyanotic,  the  body  temperature  may  fall, 
and  the  patient  is  greatly  prostrated.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of  the  cir- 
culatory collapse  during  infections.  Clinicians  have  long  recognized  that 
these  symptoms  resemble  those  of  surgical  shock  rather  than  those  of  car- 
diac insufficiency.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  edema,  no  enlargement  of  the 
heart  and  no  rise  of  venous  pressure.  Dyspnea  is  not  an  early  symptom. 
The  arterial  blood  pressure  may  fall  early  or  it  may  be  maintained  almost 
to  the  last.    Only  at  the  end  is  there  a  marked  fall. 

That  the  heart  itself  is  often  injured  by  infectious  processes  cannot 
be  denied.  In  acute  rheumatic  fever  definite  changes  in  the  myocardium 
have  been  demonstrated,  diphtheria  toxin  injures  the  heart  muscle,  and 
changes  in  the  heart  muscle  have  been  found  in  other  infections.  Yet  car- 
diac insufficiency  seems  to  play  a  minor  part  in  most  cases  of  circulatory 
failure  during  infections.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  absence  of 
the  usual  clinical  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  but  also  from  experimental 
«tudies,  which  have  shown  that  at  the  time  of  circulatory  failure  the  heart 
may  still  be  able  to  cause  a  marked  rise  in  the  blood  pressure  when  the 
abdominal  aorta  is  clamped. 

Pathogenesis. — According  to  the  experimental  work  of  Romberg, 
Passler,  Heineke,  and  their  coworkers,  the  failure  of  the  circulation 
during  the  infectious  diseases  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  a  paralysis  of  the 
vasomotors  in  consequence  of  damage  to  the  vasomotor  center  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  recent  work  of  Porter  and  his  associates,  however,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  vasomotor  reflexes  in  experimental  pneumonia  and 
experimental  diphtheria  are  normal,  and  Kewburgh  and  Minot  have  shown 
that  the  blood  pressure  is  not  unusually  low  in  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  vasomotor  apparatus  may  maintain 
its  integrity  even  in  severe  and  fatal  infections. 

That  the  circulation  is  frequently  altered  in  the  infectious  diseases, 
however,  seems  certain,  for  the  author  has  found  that  the  form  of  the 
volume  pulse  in  the  arm  usually  changes  in  a  characteristic  manner  (Fig. 
53),  and  that,  in  the  more  severe  types  of  infections,  the  size  of  the  vol- 
ume pulse  in  the  arm  lessens.    Although  the  explanation  of  these  changes 
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in  pulse  form  is  still  uncertain,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  accord  with  the  hypothesis  already  advanced  for  surgical 
shock;  viz.,  that  there  is  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  abdominal  veins  or 
capillaries,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  collection  there  is  an  insuflScient 
supply  of  blood  to  the  heart.  The  resulting  diminution  in  the  cardiac 
output  might  cause  the  characteristic  fever  pulse  even  though  the  blood 
pressure  were  maintained.  The  loss  of  venous  tone  also  explains  the 
normal  or  reduced  venous  pressure  observed  by  Tabora  during  infections. 
Finally,  the  abdominal  organs  are  often  found  at  autopsy  to  be  filled  with 
blood  and  in  experimental  infections  the  capillaries  may  show  pathological 
changes.  The  unusually  rapid  onset  of  circulatory  collapse  in  acute  gen- 
eral peritonitis  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  local  inflammation  upon  the 
abdominal  vessels.  From  analogy  with  surgical  shock,  as  well  as  from  vari- 
ous clinical  and  anatomical  data,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  is  advanced  that 
the  cause  of  the  circulatory  collapse  in  severe  infections  is  a  stagnation  of 
'vblood  in  the  abdominal  veins  and  capillaries.  The  vasomotor  apparatus 
which  governs  the  resistance  in  the  peripheral  arterioles  may  still  be  active, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  reduction  in  the  cardiac  output,  the  blood  pressure  may 
be  maintained  at  a  normal  or  nearly  normal  level  until  shortly  before 
death. 

The  Pulse  Pressure 

During  each  pulse  beat  there  is  a  fluctuation  of  pressure  within  the 
arteries.  The  highest  pressure  attained  is  called  the  maximum  pressure, 
the  lowest  is  called  the  minimum  pressure,  while  the  pressure  recorded  by 
an  instrument  that  dampens  the  fluctuations  is  called  the  mean  pressure. 
As  a  rule  all  these  pressures  vary  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  variations 
in  the  maximum  pressure  are  usually  the  greatest,  while  the  variations 
in  the  minimum  pressure  are  usually  the  smallest.  In  speaking  of  high 
or  low  pressure,  therefore,  we  usually  assume  that  all  three  pressures  are 
raised  or  lowered,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Increased  and  Diminished  Pulse  Pressure. — The  difference  between 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum  pressures,  the  so-called  pulse  pressure^ 
represents  the  variation  in  pressure  with  each  heart  cycle.  It  is  caused  by 
the  expulsion  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  elastic  arterial  tree. 
The  pulse  pressure  will  be  greater:  (1)  when  the  systolic  output  from  the 
heart  is  increased  or  when  it  is  expelled  very  suddenly;  (2)  when  the 
main  arteries  have  a  small  volume;  and  (3)  when  the  main  arteries  are 
rigid.  Conversely  the  pulse  pressure  will  be  diminished  when  the  sys- 
tolic output  is  small  or  the  main  arteries  are  elastic  and  of  large  size. 

The  part  played  by  these  various  factors  in  an  individual  case  are, 
however,  diflScult  to  determine.  During  exercise  the  pulse  pressure  is 
increased,  and  this  is  probably  due  mainly  to  an  increased  output  at  each 
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beat  of  the  heart.  'In  sclerosis  of  the  large  arteries  the  increased  rigidity 
of  the  arterial  walls  tends  to  increase  the  pulse  pressure.  Strassburger  has 
shown,  however,  that  this  rigidity  is  often  compensated  for  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  by  an  increase  in  the  lumina  of  the  vessels.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  pulse  pressure  is  often  moderately  increased  in  general  arterio- 
sclerosis, but  this  is  rarely  very  marked  and  is  often  absent. 

Effect  of  Aortic  Insufficiency. — One  of  the  most  characteristic  effects 
of  an  aortic  insufficiency  is  the  increased  pulse  pressure.  The  escape  of 
blood  back  into  the  ventricle  during  diastole  causes  a  very  unusual  lower- 
ing of  the  diastolic  pressure.  The  increased  ventricular  output  at  the  next 
systole  causes  the  marked  fluctuation  in  pressure  that  characterizes  this 
lesion.  According  to  Wiggers,  the  large  pulse  pressure  is  due  in  part  to 
the  suddenness  of  the  ventricular  output. 


Local  Vascular  Changs 

While  the  vascular  resistance  as  a  whole  exercises  a  dominant  influence 
on  the  systemic  blood  pressure,  variations  in  local  resistance  determine  to 
a  large  extent  the  circulation  through  each  individual  organ.  Only  in  the 
case  of  the  brain  are  such  variations  of  minor  importance.  Elsewhere  the 
local  flow  is  governed  mainly  by  the  local  arteries.  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  relaxation  of  the  local  arterioles  causes  a  more  rapid  flow  of 
blood  through  the  vascular  area  that  they  supply,  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the 
local  capillaries  and  an  increase  in  the  capillary  lumina.  Such  changes 
characterize  an  active  hyperemia.  If  the  venous  outflow  from  an  organ 
be  obstructed,  the  pressure  in  and  the  size  of  the  veins  and  capillaries  are 
also  increased.  The  local  blood  flow,  however,  tends  to  be  diminished. 
This  is  called  a  passive  hyperemia. 

Conversely,  local  anemia  of  an  organ  may  be  due  (1)  to  an  increased 
venous  outflow,  as  w^hen  the  hand  is  held  above  the  head;  or  (2)  it  may 
be  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  arterial  inflow,  owing  to  an  obstruction  or 
a  constriction  of  the  arteries  that  lead  to  the  part. 

Loss  of  Capillary  Tone. — In  the  conditions  just  described  the  me- 
chanical relations  are  obvious.  They  are  less  evident,  however,  in  those 
cases  where  a  reduction  of  the  arterial  flow  to  an  organ  is  followed  by  a 
dilatation  of  its  capillaries.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  occlu- 
sion of  an  artery  leading  to  the  lungs  or  to  the  intestines  does  not  usually 
cause  an  anemia  of  the  part  involved  with  the  formation  of  an  anemic 
infarct,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  leads  to  a  marked  collection  of  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  affected  area,  thus  producing  the  so-called  hemorr 
rhagic  infarct.  This  extra  blood  may  enter  the  capillaries  either  from 
anastomosing  arteries  or  capillaries  or  by  a  back  flow  from  the  veins. 
Since  no  obstruction  exists  to  the  escape  of  blood  through  the  veins,  t«be 
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collection  of  tlood  in  the  infarcted  area  can  only  be  due  to  a  relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  local  capillary  walls.  This  loss  of  capillary  tone  probably 
depends  in  part  upon  nutritional  disturbances  produced  by  the  slow  flow 
of  blood  through  the  region,  in  part  it  depends  upon  the  loose  structure  of 
the  tissues  involved. 

Effect  of  Cold. — The  intense  cyanotic  color  of  the  skin  that  often  ac- 
companies prolonged  exposure  to  cold  appears  to  depend  upon  similar  vas- 
cular changes.  Exposure  of  the  hands  to  cold  usually  produces  at  first  a 
pallor  of  the  skin,  which  is  evidently  due  to  a  constriction  of  the  cutaneous 
arterioles.  When  the  exposure  is  prolonged,  however,  the  color  is  height- 
ened, and  it  usually  becomes  more  or  less  cyanotic.  That  the  blood  flow 
through  the  skin  is  diminished  is  evident  both  from  the  cyanosis  and  from 
determinations  of  the  rates  of  flow.  Almost  universally,  therefore,  cold 
produces  a  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  arterioles  and  a  slow  flow  of  blood 
through  the  skin.  The  variations  in  color  are  caused  by  the  varying 
amounts  of  blood  that  collect  in  the  skin  capillaries.  The  dilatation  of 
these  capillaries  when  the  arterioles  are  constricted  is  caused  either  by 
a  lessened  capillary  tone,  or  possibly  by  a  constriction  of  the  correspond- 
ing veins  which  interferes  with  the  escape  of  blood. 

The  arteries  or  veins  to  a  part  may  be  narrowed  mechanically  by  em- 
boli, thrombi,  changes  in  their  walls,  or  external  pressure.  When  such 
mechanical  obstructions  exist  the  pathogenesis  of  the  local  circulatory 
changes  is  evident. 

Effect  of  Inflammation. — During  inflammation  the  local  blood  flow  is, 
at  first,  increased  and  there  is  an  active  hyperemia.  Later,  however,  cer- 
tain capillaries  may  show  a  slow  blood  current  under  the  microscope. 
This  slowing  may  depend  upon  various  factors,  among  which  are  a  col- 
lection of  cells  along  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  compression  of  the 
vessels  by  the  products  of  inflammation.  The  total  blood  flow  through 
an  acutely  inflamed  area  is,  however,  almost  invariably  increased.  This 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  skin  overlying  acute  inflammatory 
processes  near  the  surface  of  the  body  is  always  warmer  to  the  touch  than 
the  surrounding  surface.  Furthermore,  direct  as  well  as  indirect  measure- 
ments of  the  rate  of  blood  flow  through  an  inflamed  extremity  have  usually 
shown  that  this  is  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  sound  extremity. 

Other  Vascular  Changes. — Pathological  alterations  in  the  blood  flow 
through  various  regions  of  the  body  may  be  due  to  functional  changes  in 
the  tone  of  the  local  arteries.  For  example,  in  some  individuals  an  ex- 
posure to  moderate  cold  is  followed  by  an  active  hyperemia  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels  with  increased  blood  flow.  In  other  persons  the  cutaneous  arterioles 
contract  excessively  on  exposure  to  cold.  Among  other  abnormal  vascular 
reactions  is  the  marked  pallor,  hyperemia  or  local  edema  that  appears  in 
certain  (neurotic)  persons  on  mechanical  irritation  of  the  skin  (dermato- 
graphia).     Such  altered  reactions  may  be  purely  functional  in  character 
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and  in  no  way  due  to  organic  disease.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
tendency  to  vascular  spasm  is  frequently  associated  with  anatomical  disease 
of  the  blood  vessels,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  differentiate 
the  relative  parts  played  by  structural  and  by  functional  changes.  Of 
the  diseases  usually  attributed  to  vascular  spasm,  the  most  important 
is  Raynaud's  disease.  In  this  disease,  arterial  anemia,  arterial  anemia 
with  capillary  congestion,  or  arterial  anemia  with  necrosis  may  occur. 
In  certain  patients  with  intermittent  claudication  the  change  in  the 
circulation  of  the  legs  is  attributed  to  a  spasm  of  the  local  vessels.  Spasm 
of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  has  been  observed  in  patients  with 
the  transient  blindness  that  occasionally  accompanies  renal  disease.  That 
local  vascular  spasms  may  also  occur  in  internal  organs  seems  probable 
both  from  analogy  with  observations  on  accessible  arteries,  and  from 
the  fact  that  transient  rises  in  the  blood  pressure  which  are  due  to  a  gen- 
eral vascular  constriction  are  frequently  associated  with  local  symptoms. 
We  have,  however,  no  exact  knowledge  of  such  local  vascular  spasms  in 
the  internal  organs  of  the  body.  Presumably,  however,  spasm  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries  is  responsible  for  certain  of  the  transient  cerebral  attacks  so 
common  in  patients  with  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  or  chronic  hypertension. 
Spasm  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  play  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  angina 
pectoris.  Spasm  of  the  renal  arteries  causes  the  diminished  secretion  of 
urine  in  acute  strychnin  poisoning.  Still  other  examples  of  local  vascular 
spasm  are  described  by  Pal  in  his  monograph. 


Form  of  the  Arterial  Pulse 

The  arterial  pulse  is  produced  by  the  intermittent  expulsion  of  blood 
from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  This  produces  intermittent  move- 
ments of  the  blood  along  the  arteries  (displacement  pulse)  with  inter- 
mittent variations  in  the  size  of  the  blood  vessels  (volume  pulse)  and 
intermittent  fluctuations  in  the  pressure  within  the  arteries  (pressure 
pulse).  These  pulse  changes  spread  in  a  wavelike  manner  over  the  entire 
arterial  tree.  The  small  size  of  the  terminal  arterioles  and  capillaries 
retards  any  sudden  movements  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels,  and  thus 
tends  to  convert  the  intermittent  flow  that  is  present  in  the  larger  arteries 
into  a  continuous  pulseless  flow. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  pulse  has  been  an  object  of  interest  and 
study.  From  it  one  may  estimate  the  rate  and  rhythm  of  the  heart,  the 
condition  of  the  arterial  wall,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  systolic  and  dias- 
tolic blood  pressures.  The  size  of  the  pulse  is  governed  partly  by  the 
output  from  the  heart  and  partly  by  the  size  of  the  different  arteries  and 
the  elasticity  of  their  walls.  When,  as  in  palpating  the  radial  pulse,  the 
artery  is  compressed  with  suflBcient  force  to  empty  it  between  beats«  the 
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size  of  the  artery  plays  an  important  part  in  governing  the  amplitude  of 
the  palpable  pulsations. 

Pulse  Becorders. — The  form  of  the  arterial  pulse  can  be  estimated 
only  very  imperfectly  by  palpation.  For  the  accurate  study  of  pulse 
form  instrumental  records  are  necessary.  Unfortunately,  nearly  aJl  of 
the  earlier  instruments  used  in  the  study  of  arterial  pulse  form  were  sub- 
ject to  grave  defects.  In  order  to  record  the  rapid  changes  that  occur  dur- 
ing the  various  phases  of  the  arterial  pulse,  an  instrument  must  be  highly 
efficient  and,  in  particular,  it  must  itself  possess  a  rapid  inherent  rate  of 
vibration,  in  order  to  follow  faithfully  the  sudden  changes  in  form  which 
characterize  the  arterial  pulse.  To  Otto^Frank  belongs  the  credit  for 
having  analyzed  the  theoretical  requirements  of  pulse  recorders,  and  for 
having  developed  a  method  by  means  of  which  such  instruments  can  be 
made  sufficiently  rapid  to  follow  accurately  the  contour  of  arterial  pulse 
curves.  The  most  essential  change  introduced  by  Frank  was  the  replace- 
ment of  the  usual  writing  level  of  the  recording  tambour  by  an  imponder- 
able beam  of  light.  This  beam  is  reflected  from  a  small  mirror  that  is 
attached  to  a  small-sized  tambour  and  records  are  obtained  by  photo- 
graphing the  movements  of  this  beam  on  a  traveling  strip  of  film  or  photo- 
graphic paper. 

The  carotid  pulse  of  the  dog,  as  recorded  in  this  manner,  shows  the 
following  characteristics  (Frank):  (a)  a  slight  undulation  synchronous 
with  the  auricular  systole ;  (b)  a  brief  wave  during  the  presphygmic  period 
of  ventricular  systole ;  (c)  a  sharp  rise  of  pressure  with  the  first  expulsion 
of  the  blood;  (d)  a  rounded  systolic  apex  which  is  interrupted  by  (e)  a 
sharp  incisure  with  after-vibrations  due  to  the  closure  of  the  semilunar 
valves;  and  (f)  a  gradual  fall  of  pressure  during  diastole  (Fig.  50).  Ac- 
cording to  Frank,  the  pressure  pulse 
in  the  peripheral  arteries  differs  from  C 

the  central  pulse  partly  because  the         .  i 

finer  vibrations  are  lost,  and  partly         X    ^     w 
because  the  dicrotic  notch  becomes         T  » 

more  prominent  (Fig.  51).  Wiggers 
has  shown,  however,  that  under  path- 
ological conditions  the  carotid  pulse 
may  show  a  form  in  many  ways  simi- 
lar to  Frank's  "peripheral  pulse." 

Direct  pressure  records  from  the 
arteries  in  man  cannot  be  obtained 

,       ,  ,      J,  .1     J  XT       _xi-  1  ^*K-  ^^' — 'The  Central  Carotid  Pultte  of  the 

by    bloodless    methods.       JNevertheleSS  Dog.     (After  Frank.  Ztschr.  f.  BIoI.) 

the  application  of  a  receiving  tambour 

over  the  course  of  an  artery  has  shown  that  in  man  also  the  pressure 
pulse  has  many  of  the  characteristics  described  by  Frank,  and  that  as  one 
proceeds  from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  the 


finer  arterial  movemeute.     According  to  Miiller  and  Weiss,  the  central 

details  are  transmitted  more  perfectly  to  the  periphery  when  the  arterial 

walls  are  in   a  conditiou  of 

l^p^fc—^^^^^^^^ iiigli  tone. 

J  ^^^^^^^^^^  Sustained  and  Collapsing 

■^W  Pulse  in  Ann.— The  volume 

pulse  in  the  arm  tif  man  may 
be  recorded  hy  ciinnectinji  a 
suitable  plethvsmograph  with 
a  Frank  recorder.  Further- 
more, if  the  veins  leading 
from  the  arm  are  obstructed 
for  a  brief  interval,  the  move- 
ments of  blood  in  the  onn 
arteries  may  be  accurately  recorded.  Records  of  the  volume  pulse  in 
the  arm  of  man  allow  us  to  distinguish  two  fundamental  types  of  periph- 
eral pulse  in  man.  In  the  first  of  these,  which  we  shall  call  the  sustained 
pulse,  the  sudden  entrance  of  blitod  into  the  arm  during  early  systole  ia 
followed  by  a  gradual  decline  iu  the  tracing  (Fig.  52).     The  uniformi^ 


Fig.  52. — BoaWlned  Volaiue  Pulne  In  the  Arm  o(  Man. 

of  this  decline  is  broken  more  or  less  hy  the  dicrotic  and  smaller  secondary 
waves.  Tlie  second  type  of  volume  pulse,  which  may  be  called  the  poorly' 
sustained,  pointed,  or  collapsing  pulse,  is  characterized  by  an  abrupt 
diminution  in  the  arm  volume  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  pri- 
mary pulse  wave  (Fig.  53),  In  such  a  pulse  the  smaller  secondary, 
waves  are  usually  absent,  while  the  dicrotic  wave  may  he  exaggerated,  nop-' 
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mal  or  absent.  When  it  is  unusually  marked  the  pulse  is  dicrotic.  De- 
terminations of  the  movements  of  blood  in  the  ann  arteries  have  shown 
that  the  abrupt  fall  in  voUinie,  which  cliaracipvij'.es  the  pointed  pulse,  is 
associated  with  a  backward  movement  in  the  eolumu  of  blood  in  the  brachial 
artery,  owing  to  a  reflection  of  the  pulse  wave  in  the  arm  (Fig.  54). 
Transitions    between 


the  two  types  of 
peripheral  pulse  are 
common. 

A  pointed  typ<^  <>i 
pulse  may  be  jr^v 
duced  quite  regularly 
in  young  individuals 
by  therapeutic  doses 
of  nitroglycerin,  and 
it  is  always  present 
in  the  typical  collaps- 
ing pulse  of  aortic  i 
or  collapsing  pul: 


^^*-»  ' 


\^. 


e  tliiit  tlip  Collopsp  After  (h«  PrlniBrr  Wave  la 
flection  o(  Ibe  Primary  Wave  Ont  of  tbc  Arm 
Vfler  Hewlett.  Arch.  Inl.  Mpd.) 


fticiency  fFig,  55).  In  such  cases  the  pointed 
13  to  be  due  to  a  relaxation  o£  the  larger  arm 
arteries  without  a  corresponding  relaxation  of  the  terminal  arterioles 
in  the  arm.  The  large  pulse  wave,  which  enters  the  arm,  ia  reflected 
back  again  by  the  resistance  opposed  to  its  further  progress  in  the  finer 


LWlg.  55.— Markedly  CiillBpiiine  Tulsc-  uf  Aitrtlc  iHEiuffli'leniT.  V..1na  la  tli«  Arm  Obstrnclcd. 
Note  that  Ih"  Portion  of  the  rollapue  which  Pri'eedi'B  the  Dicrotic  Notch  Occurs  during 
ST<tiil<>  Hiid  la  DuF'  to  the  Same  Beflcctlun  an  Fig.  54.  The  l.«ler  Diastolic  Fall  In  Ib« 
Trni'lne  Ik  Probably  Due  to  the  I^ak  into  the  I*tt  Ventricle  during  Dlawtole.  (Afier 
ll«wlptt  ond   Van  ZwaliiwenhurK.  Arch.  lot.  Med. I 

[.terminations  of  llie  arterial  tree  in  the  anu.  The  pointed  type  of 
I  pulse  may  also  be  produced  by  a  small  and  sudden  output  from  tlie 
I  IiearL  In  aurinular  fibrillation,  for  example,  the  smaller  pulse  waves  may 
flte  uf  a  collapsing  type,  while  the  larger  waves  are  sustained. 

Particular  interest  is  attached  to  the  pointed  pulse  in  the  arm  for  the 
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reason  that  this  occurs  with  great  frequency  during  the  course  of  tbe 
infectious  diseases  (Fig.  53).  It  is  in  fact  thfe  rule  aiaong  fever  pa- 
tients, and  it  may  persist  for  some  time  after  the  temperature  has  fallen 
to  normal.  With  a  failing  circulation  during  fever  the  pointed  pulse 
usually  becomes  progressively  smaller.  These  changes  may  occur  even 
though  the  blood  pressure  is  normal  or  but  slightly  diminished,  and  they 
indicate  that  the  circulation  is  usually  altered  during  infections.  The 
exact  cause  of  the  pointed  febrile  pulse  is  still  uncertain,  but  as  we  have 
seen  several  factors  may  contribute  to  its  production.  Among  these  are: 
(1)  a  relaxation  of  the  larger  arteries;  and  (2)  a  diminished  and  sudden 
output  from  the  heart. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cardio- 
vascular collapse  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  caused  by  a  loss  of  tone  in 
the  abdominal  veins  and  capillaries  which  allows  blood  to  collect  in  these 
vessels  and  thus  lessens  the  cardiac  output.  The  collapsing  type  of  pulse 
observed  in  febrile  collapse  is,  therefore,  probably  due  to  the  sudden 
output  of  a  small  amount  at  each  cardiac  contraction.  Possibly  also  the 
collapsing  pulse  observed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  infections  is  due  to  a 
similar  cause,  although  on  this  point  there  is  no  definite  data  at  the 
present  time.  , 
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Chapter  II 
Digestion  and  Absorption 

Disturbances  in  the  Esophagus 

Physiological  Considerations 

The  pharynx  and  the  esophagus  serve  to  carry  the  masticated  food 
through  the  thoracic  cavity  into  the  stomach.  Their  function  is  purely 
a  mechanical  one  and  they  take  no  part  in  the  chemistry  of  digestion. 
The  act  of  deglutition  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1 )  the  passage 
of  food  from  the  mouth  into  the  esophagus;  (2)  its  translation  through 
the  esophagus;  and  (3)  its  entrance  into  the  stomach  through  the  cardiac 
sphincter.  - 

Pirst  Part  of  Deglutition. — During  the  first  portion  of  deglutition  the 
mass  to  be  swallowed  passes  out  of  the  oral  cavity  into  the  upper  portion 
of  the  esophagus.  The  bohis  is  gathered  on  the  top  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  tongue,  the  edges  of  the  tongue  are  closely  applied  to  the  hard 
palate  and  the  teeth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  food  into  the  mouth, 
and  the  food  is  suddenly  forced  back  into  the  pharynx  and  upper  esopha- 
gus by  an  upward  and  backward  movement  of  the  tongue.  The  naso- 
pharynx is  closed  off  by  a  contraction  of  the  posterior  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx  and  by  an  elevation  of  the  soft  palate.  The  opening  into  the 
larynx  is  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  respiratory 
tract.  The  exact  mechanism  of  this  closure  is  still  somewhat  uncertain, 
although  the  recent  observations  of  Kiipferle  seem  to  confirm  the  older 
view  that  it  is  accomplished  by  having  the  epiglottis  close  like  a  lid  over 
the  top  of  the  larynx. 

Pathological  disturbances  in  this  first  portion  of  the  act  of  swallow! nc; 
are  usually  due  to  some  failure  to  close  off  the  openings  into  the. naso- 
pharynx or  larynx,  so  that  some  of  the  food  escapes  either  into  the  nose 
or  into  the  respiratory  passages.  Paralyses  affecting  the  upper  pharynx 
and  soft  palate,  such  as  occur  most  frequently  after  diphtheria,  permit 
food  and  particularly  liquids  to  return  through  the  nose.  A  failure  to 
close  the  larynx  is  far  more  serious,  for  in  this  case  the  food  or  liquid 
enters  the  respiratory  tract.     From  here  it  may  be  removed  by  the  usual 
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protective  mechanisms^  particularly  coughing.  When,  however,  the  sen- 
sations and  reflexes  of  the  respiratory  tract  are  diminished,  either  on 
account  of  general  unconsciousness  from  acute  alcoholism,  surgical  anes- 
thesia or  apoplexy,  or  on  account  of  a  local  anesthesia  from  organic  nerv- 
ous lesions,  the  dangers  attending  such  a  false  passage  of  material  into 
the  larynx  are  materially  increased  and  an  aspiration  pneumonia  may 
result. 

Second  Part  of  Deglutition. — The  physiological  mechanism  of  the 
second  portion  of  swallowing,  i.  e.,  the  passage  of  food  or  liquids  througli 
the  esophagus,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  The  older 
physiologists  believed  that  the  passage  of  food  through  the  esophagus 
was  effected  solely  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  its  musculature.  The 
experiments  of  Kronecker  and  Meltzer,  however,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
liquids  may  be  expelled  from  the  mouth  with  great  velocity  and  that  they 
may  be  shot  rapidly  down  the  esophagus,  reaching  the  cardiac  opening 
into  the  stomach  ahead  of  the  peristaltic  waves.  The  numerous  sn1)se- 
quent  studies,  which  have  been  made  of  this  second  portion  of  the  act 
of  deglutition,  have  shown  that  the  rapidity  witli  which  swallowed  ma- 
terial passes  through  the  esophagus  varies  in  different  animals,  and  varies 
in  a  given  animal  with  the  character  of  the  material  swallowed.  Solid 
food  usually  moves  douTi  the  esophagus  slowly  and  regularly,  being 
propelled  by  peristaltic  waves.  Liquids,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  down 
much  more  rapidly.  Semisolid  materials  occupy  a  position  intermediary 
between  the  two. 

Third  Part  of  Deglutition. — When  fluid  or  semifluid  material  ar- 
rives early  at  the  cardia  only  a  very  small  part  enters  the  stomach  im- 
mediately. The  greater  part  is  held  in  the  esophagus  by  the  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  cardiac  sphincter  and  is  forced  into  the  stomach  by  peri- 
staltic waves  which  follow  down  the  esophagus.  Successive  swallows  of 
fluid  tend  to  lessen  the  tonus  of  the  cardiac  sphincter  and,  according 
ho  Kraus,  they  also  increase  the  esophageal  peristalsis.  This  may  explain 
the  fact  that  many  patients,  who  experience  difliculty  in  swallowing,  at- 
tempt to  facilitate  the  passage  of  food  doA\Ti  the  esophagus  by  sipping 
liquids  slowly. 

Mechanical  Obstruction  of  the  Esophagus 

Interference  with  the  passage  of  swallowed  material  through  the 
esophagus  is  usually  due  to  mechanical  causes.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  malignant  tumors  originating  in  the  esophagus  and  cicatricial 
stenoses  following  ulcerative  disease  or  corrosive  poisons.  Less  com- 
monly the  mechanical  obstruction  is  due  to  compression  of  the  esophagus 
by  masses,  such  as  neoplasms,  goiters  and  aneurisms  which  lie  outaide  of 
the  tube  itself. 
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Symptoms. — Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  esophagus  may  at  first 
produce  no  interference  with  the  act  of  deglutition."  Symptoms  are  usually 
first  noticed  during  the  swallowing  of  coarse  pieces  of  solid  food.  The 
patient  may  then  experience  a  sensation  as  if  the  food  stuck  at  a  certain 
point  beneath  the  sternum.  Not  infrequently  he  tries  to  assist  its  passage 
by  sipping  liquids  or  by  repeated  swallowing  movements.  These  attempts, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  be  of  service  by  increasing  the  number  and  force  of 
the  peristaltic  waves.  If  the  material  cannot  pass  the  obstruction,  it  is 
sooner  or  later  returned  to  the  mouth.  The  patient  usually  distinguishes 
this  regurgitation  from  true  vomiting  on  account  of  the  absence  of  nausea 
and  of  violent  abdominal  movements.  Regurgitation  is  not  accomplished 
by  antiperistaltic  mOYements  of  the  esophagus,  but  is  effected  by  an  in- 
'  crease  of  pressure  below,  combined  with  a  relaxation  of  the  esophagus 
above. 

Dilatation  Above  Obstruction. — In  the  earlier  stages  of  a  mechanical 
stenosis  the  esophageal  peristalsis  above  the  obstruction  is  increased  and 
the  muscle  layer  becomes  hypertrophied  (Krehl).  At  first  there  is  little 
or  no  dilatation.  Gradually,  however,  the  repeated  or  constant  strain  on 
the  esophageal  wall  above  the  stenosis  leads  to  a  more  or  less  marked  dila- 
tation of  this  region.  This  dilatation  may  be  favored  by  a  weakening  of 
the  v.all  owing  to  local  disease.  The  dilatation  above  an  obstruction  varies 
/rreatly  in  extent  and  in  degree  in  different  patients.  When  remnants  of 
f<H)d  remain  continuously  in  the  dilated  esophagus  without  being  regurgi- 
tated back  into  the  mouth,  they  tend  to  decompose,  and  may  give  a  foul 
odor  to  the  regurgitated  material. 

Spastic  Obstructions 

According  to  Kraus,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  during  x-ray  examina- 
tions to  observe  transient  spasms  of  the  esophagus  which  cause  a  brief  stop- 
page of  semifluid  material.  These  may  cause  some  regurgitation  into  the 
mouth,  or  the  food,  after  a  brief  delay,  may  pass  on  into  the  stomach. 
General  esophageal  spasms  occur  in  hydrophobia,  tetamis  and  hysterical 
conditions.  They  also  result  from  the  action  of  corrosive  poisons.  After 
a  patient  has  swallowed  carbolic  acid,  for  example,  it  may  be  difficult 
or  well  nigh  impossible  to  pass  a  stomach  tube.  The  pain  which  is  occa- 
sionally felt  beneath  the  lower  sternum,  when  a  large  gulp  of  liquid  is 
hastily  swallowed,  seems  fo  be  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  esophagus  or  of  its 
cardiac  orifice. 

Cardiospasm 

By  far  the  most  important  type  of  functional  obstruction  of  the  esoph- 
agus is  that  which  is  caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  cardiac  sphincter,  which  is 
located  at  the  entrance  of  the  esophagus  into  the  stomach.  This  condition 
of  cardiospasm,  though  relatively  rare,  is  of  great  practical  importance  on 
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account  of  the  excellent  results  which  have  followed  its  treatment  bj 
mechanical  dilatation  of  the  obstruction.  The  patient's  history  is  usually 
a  long  one.  At  the  onset  the  swallowing  of  food  may  cause  sudden  spas- 
modic choking  sensations.  These  are  rarely  described  as  actual  pain,  and 
are  usually  referred  to  the  region  of  the  lower  sternum.  Later  there  is  a 
regurgitation  of  the  food  that  has  just  been  swallowed,  and  still  later  the 
food  may  remain  for  some  time  above  the  cardia,  so  that  regurgitation 
occurs  only  at  irregular  intervals. 

In  these  later  stages  there  is  a  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  esophagus.  At 
autopsy,  however,  no  obstructive  cause  for  the  dilatation  is  apparent.  On 
this  account  the  condition  has  frequently  been  described  as  an  idiopathic 
dilatation  of  the  esophagus.  While  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  instances, 
dilatation  of  the  esophagus  is  a  primary  and  essential  lesion,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  patients,  esophageal  dilatations  without 
organic  obstruction  are  secondary  to,  or  coordinate  with,  an  excessive  tone 
or  s|)asm  of  the  cardiac  sphincter.  This  view  is  supported:  (1)  by  the 
early  history  of  choking  sensations  which  usually  precede  the  regurgitation 
of  food  and  the  esophageal  dilatation;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  peristaltic 
waves  in  the  esophagus  when  observed  by  x-ray  may  be  normal  or  in- 
creased; and  (3)  by  the  observation  that  at  autopsy  the  circular  fibers  of 
the  esophageal  muscle  are  often  found  to  be  hypertrophied.  The  impor- 
tant role  played  by  cardiospasm  in  such  patients  is  finally  established  by 
the  brilliant  therapeutical  results  which  have  followed  mechanical  dilata- 
tion of  the  cardiac  sphincter. 

Cause  of  Spasm. — The  cause  of  the  increased  tone  or  spasm  of  the 
cardiac  sphincter  in  such  patients  is  not  always  clear.  In  occasional  cases 
with  typical  symptoms  there  is  present  some  organic  disease,  such  as  a  car- 
cinoma of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach.  In  such  cases  the  spastic 
cardiac  contractions  have  apparently  been  produced  by  an  irritation  of  the 
local  nerves.  In  the  majority  of  patients,  however,  no  organic  cause  for 
the  spasm  is  demonstrable,  and  signs  of  a  general  neurosis  may  also  be 
absent.  The  cardiospasm  in  such  cases  is  due  either  to  some  change  in  the 
sphincter  itself  or  to  some  change  in  its  innervation. 

Innervation  of  Esophageal  Muscle. — The  esophageal  muscle  is  in- 
nervated by  the  vagi  nerves.  A  stimulation  of  these  nerves  produces  a 
powerful  and  general  contraction  of  the  esophagus.  At  the  same  time  the 
cardiac  sphincter  is  relaxed,  though  possibly  this  relaxation  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  sympathetic  fibers  in  the  vagi.  When  the  vagi  are  cut  in 
animals  there  is  at  first  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  esophagus.  Cannon 
has  ehown,  however,  that  after  a  time  the  lower  portion  of  the  esophagus, 
that  lined  by  smooth  muscle,  recovers  its  motility.  Peristaltic  movements 
in.  this  portion  are  initiated  whenever  food  enters,  the  effective  stimulus 
being  an  increase  in  the  local  tension. 

Vagus  Section  and  Cardiac  Sphincter. — Vagus  section  also  usuallv 
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increases  the  tone  of  the  cardiac  sphincter.  Even  powerful  peristaltic 
waves  in  the  lower  esophagus  may  fail  to  force  food  into  the  stomach,  and 
there  may  he  difficulty  in  passing  a  stomach  tuhe  through  this  portion  of 
the  esophagus.  In  Cannon's  experience  this  increased  tone  of  the  cardiac 
sphincter  after  section  of  the  cat's  vagi  is  usually  transient.  After  a  time 
the  obstruction  lessens  and  food  is  forced  through  the  orifice  without  great 
difficulty.  In  some  animals,  however,  the  recovery  is  less  perfect.  The 
passage  of  the  stomach  tube  remains  difficult  and  the  esophagus  becomes 
naarkedly  dilated  and  more  or  less  continually  filled  with  food. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  vagus  section  may  produce  changes  in  the 
function  of  the  cardiac  sphincter,  which  are  in  many  ways  analogous  to 
those  that  occur  in  the  cardiospasm  observed  in  man.  The  antagonism 
which  has  been  observed  experimentally  between  the  cardia  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  esophagus  is  also  of  clinical  interest;  for  it  has  been  noted 
in  patients  that  the  esophageal  dilatation  associated  with  cardiospasm  is 
often  more  marked  and  more  extensive  than  the  dilatation  which  follows 
organic  obstruction.  It  seems,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  clinical  cardio- 
spasm may  often  be  associated  with  some  relaxation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
esophagus.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  support  the  hypothesis  that  cardio- 
spasm in  man  is  due  to  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  vagus  filaments  which 
supply  the  esophagus.  Kraus  has  described  an  anatomical  lesion  of  the 
tenth  nerve  in  one  case  of  cardiospasm,  but  other  similar  cases  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  reported. 

Atony  of  the  Esophagus 

Although  cardiospasm  is  doubtlessly  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  dilatation  of  the  esophagus,  the  question  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  esophageal  atony  still  remains  open.  Holzknecht  and 
Olbert  have  described  such  a  condition,  which  was  characterized  by  a  slow 
or  incomplete  emptying  of  the  esophagus  when  mushy  material  was  swal- 
lowed. If  the  amount  swallowed  was  small  it  was  carried  slowly  down  the 
esophagus,  while  if  large  amounts  were  taken  a  portion  was  left  along  the 
esophageal  wall.  These  authors  interpret  their  findings  as  evidence  of 
relaxation  and  incomplete  contractions  of  the  esophagus.  Clinically  the 
condition  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  symptoms.  When  present, 
the  latter  consist  of  regurgitation,  dysphagia,  globus,  etc.,  symptoms  which 
suggest  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food  through  the  esophagus.  Holz- 
knecht and  Olbert  believe  that  esophageal  atony  is  frequently  associated 
with  atony  of  other  portions  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Insufficiency  of  the  Cardiac  Sphincter 

Food  that  has  once  entered  the  stomach  is  ordinarily  prevented  from 
returning  into  the  esophagus  by  a  contraction  of  the  cardiac  sphincter. 
Cannon  has  shown,  however,  that  in  the  cat  portions  of  the  gastric  material 
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may  pass  rhythmically  from  the  stomach  into  the  lower  esophagus,  from 
which  region  they  are  carried  back  into  the  stomach  again  by  peristaltic 
waves.  This  regurgitation  of  gastric  contents  into  the  lower  esophagus 
occurs  most  commonly  when  the  stomach  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  fluid  material.  Furthermore,  those  rhythmic  regurgitations  into  the 
lower  esophagus  are  most  marked  during  early  gastric  digestion.  In  the 
later  stages  they  usually  cease,  because  the  heightened  acidity  of  the 
gastric  contents  increases  the  tone  of  the  cardiac  sphincter. 

Regurgitation  in  Man. — It  seems  probable  that  similar  regurgitations 
may  occur  in  man.  So  long,  however,  as  the  material  regurgitated  does  not 
irritate  the  lower  esophagus  and  does  not  reach  the  mouth,  it  causes  no 
I  symptoms.  Hertz  has  shown  that  the  lower  esophagus  is  far  more  sensitive 
Ito  certain  chemical  irritants  than  is  the  stomach  itself.  When  strong  alco- 
nolic  solutions  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  they  produce  a  not  fmcom- 
fortable  feeling  of  warmth,  but  when  introduced  into  the  lower  esophagus 
they  cause  marked  burning  sensations.  It  seems  probable  that  the  sensa- 
tions of  pyrosis,  or  "heartburn/'  which  are  usually  referred  to  the  epigas- 
trium or  the  lower  sternum,  and  which  are  not  infrequently  associated 
with  the  return  of  irritating  gastric  contents  into  the  mouth,  are  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  action  of  gastric  contents  upon  the  lower  esophagus. 
Hertz  also  found  that  the  lower  esophagus  was  normally  insensitive  to  acid. 
Pyrosis  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  due  either  to  a  change  in  sensibility 
of  the  lower  esophagus  toward  acid  or  to  the  action  of  substances  other 
than  acid. 

Regurgitation  of  material  from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth  requireo 
not  only  a  passage  of  the  cardiac  sphincter,  but  also  a  return  of  the  mate- 
rial up  through  the  esophagus.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  latter  is  never  due 
to  antiperistaltic  waves. 

Eructation. — Eructation  of  gases  takes  place  with  comparative  ease. 
When  much  gas  is  present  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  stomach  it  keeps  the 
acid  away  from  the  cardiac  region.  This  lessens  the  tonic  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  and  so  favors  the  escape  of  gas. 

Aerophagia 

The  stomach  normally  contains  a  certain  amount  of  air  which  in  the 
evei*t  posture  occupies  its  upper  pole  directly  beneath  the  diaphragm. 
During  swallowing,  more  air  is  carried  with  the  food  into  the  stomach. 
Even  under  normal  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  this  may  be 
expelled  from  the  stomach  by  a  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  sphincter  and  fur- 
ther passage  up  the  esophagus.  In  this  manner  the  stomach  automatically 
relieves  itsejf  of  an  excess  of  air.  This  eructation  of  gas  frequently  gives 
?i  sense  of  relief,  especially  if  the  abdomen  is  distended  or  the  heart  action 
js  eTPba  Trussed. 
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Pathogenesis. — Under  pathological  conditions,  and  especially  in  pa- 
tients suffering  from  general  neuroses,  dyspeptic  symptoms  or  cardiac 
distress,  the  belching  of  gas  may  recur  repeatedly  and  enonnous  quantities 
of  gas  may  be  raised  within  a  brief  period  of  time.  This  gas  is  atmos- 
pheric air.  If  such  patients  are  carefully  observed,  it  is  usually  evident 
that  the  eructations  are  preceded  by  swallowing  movements.  Further 
more,  if  the  swalloAving  of  gas  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  mouth  open, 
either  voluntarily  or  by  a  spool  placed  between  the  teeth,  the  eructations 
cease.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  severe  and  prolonged  attacks  of  gas- 
eous eructations  are  associated  with  a  swallowing  of  air,  or  aerophjgia. 

When  patients  suffering  from  cardiac  or  gastric  disease  experience 
relief  after  belching  gas,  they  are  tempted  to  repeat  the  process;  but  in 
order  to  do  this  more  air  must  be  swallowed.  In  this  way  a  habit  of  aero- 
phagia  is  developed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  attacks  of  aero- 
phagia  are  in  themselves  of  a  functional  character,  some  other  cause  than 
a  pure  neurosis  may  be  present.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  or  heart,  where  symptoms  may  be  relieved  bv  the 
removal  of  gas  from  the  stomach. 

Retention  of  Gas. — Severe  and  continued  attacks  of  gaseous  eructation 
are  usually  due  to  aerophagia.  In  some  patients,  however,  the  gas  swal- 
lowed is  not  entirely  returned  through  the  mouth.  It  may  pass  on  int'i 
the  intestines  and  cause  marked  abdominal  distention.  Possibly  also,  in 
some  cases,  the  excess  of  gas  may  remain  in  the  stomach  and  may  play  a 
part  in  causing  acute  or  chronic  gastric  distention. 

Esophageal  Diverticula 

Two  types  of  localized  esophageal  dilatation  unattended  by  stenosis 
may  be  distinguished  according  to  their  modes  of  origin :  (1)  those  arising 
from  traction  outside  of  the  esophagus,  traction  diverticula;  and  (2)  those 
arising  from  pressure  within,  pressure  or  pulsion  diverticula. 

Traction  Diverticula. — The  former  are  caused  most  frequently  by  the 
traction  of  scar  tissue  about  old  inflammatory  processes.  They  usually 
occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  are  most 
commonly  due  to  old  tuberculous  glands  in  this  neighborhood.  As  a  rule 
diverticula  of  this  type  are  small  and  of  a  conical  shape.  They  rarely 
cause  disturbances  in  the  mechanism  of  deglutition,  and  they  derive  their 
chief  clinical  significance  from  the  fact  that  they  may  give  rise  to  perfora- 
tions of  the  esophagus. 

Pressure  Divertictda. — ^Pressure  diverticula  arise  most  frequently  at 
the  posteriorjunction  of  the  pharynx  and  esophagus,  which  junction  is  at 
the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  At  this  point  there  seems  to  be  a  physio- 
logical  weakness  of  the  mjiscle  wall,  and  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected 
during  swallowing  produces  the  diverticulum.     The  walls  of  such  diver- 
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ticula  usually  contain  very  few  muscle  fibers,  thus  su^esting  that  a  hernia 
of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  has  taken  place  through  the  muscular  layer. 
These  diverticula  frequently  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  they  may 
produce  a  marked  interference  with  deglutition.  When  food  enters  the  sac 
the  adjacent  esophagus  is  compressed  and  the  opening  into  the  esophagus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  sac  becomes  closed.  The  food  swallowed  then  passed 
almost  entirely  into  the  sac.  From  here  it  may  be  regurgitated  or  it  may 
be  expressed  by  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Since  the  closure  of  the 
esophagus  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance,  the  interference  with  swallowing 
usually  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time.  At  times  even  coarse  food  passes 
down  the  esophagus,  while  at  other  times  even  liquids  are  caught  in  the 
diverticulum  and  obstruct  the  esophageal  canal. 


■J 


Disturbances  of  Gastric  Secretion 

Physiological  Considerations 

After  food  has  been  swallowed,  the  greater  portion  remains  in  tlie 
stomach  for  a  varial^le  period  of  time,  being  held  by  the  closure  of  the 
pyloric  and  cardiac  sphincters.  At  first  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  diastatic 
ferment  of  the  saliva  that  is  mixed  with  the  food  in  the  mouth,  and  is  then 
swallowed  with  it.  After  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  rendered 
acid  by  the  gastric  juice,  however,  the  activity  of  the  salivary  ferment  is 
inhibited,  and  the  contents  are  then  subjected  to  peptic  digestion.  The 
food  in  the  stomach  may  also  be  acted  upon  by  bile  and  pancreatic  juice 
that  may  at  times  regurgitate  back  from  the  duodenum,  but  as  a  rule  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  prevents  any  effective  digestion  by  the  fer- 
ments in  these  secretions. 

Stimulants  to  Gastric  Secretion 

Rehfuss,  Bergeim  and  Hawk  have  recently  shown  that  the  normal 
human  stomach  is  not  empty  in  the  morning,  but  that  it  contains  a  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  gastric  juice  (30  to  over  100  cc),  which  usually 
contains  both  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin.  Carlson  has  also  shown 
that  there  is  a  continuous  secretion  of  juice  into  the  human  stomach,  even 
though  the  latter  contain  no  food.     This  secretion  may  be  accelerated 

either  by  nervous  or  by  chemical  influences. 

•-  t' 

(a)  Nervous  Secretion 

The  brilliant  work  of  Pawlow  and  his  school  emphasized  the  important 
part  played  by  nervous  influences  in  furnishing  an  initial  stimulus  to 
gastric  secretion.  The  mere  act  of  chewing  and  swallowing  appetizing 
food  is  shortly  followed  by  a  profuse  flow  of  gastric  juice;  and  this  hap- 
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pens  even  though  the  food,  instead  of  entering  the  stomach,  leaves  the  hody 
through  an  esophageal  fistula.  The  nervous  impulses  that  cause  this  initial 
secretion  are  carried  to  the  stomach  by  the  vagi,  and  if  these  nerves  be  cut 
no  neurogenous  secretion  follows  tlie  eating  of  food.  The  vagus  stimuli  to 
gastric  secretion  take  their  origin  mainly  from  reflexes  which  arise  in  the 
special  sense  organs  of  taste  and  smell.  Chewing,  smelling  or  even  seeing 
appetizing  food  starts  a  neurogenous  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Probably 
also  the  secretion  may  be  initiated  by  psychic  processes,  for  Bogen  taught 
a  child  to  associate  the  taking  of  food  with  a  certain  sound,  and  he  was 
able  to  produce  a  flow  of  juice  by  this  sound.  The  presence  of  an  appetiz- 
ing meal,  therefore,  causes  not  only  a  flow  of  saliva,  but  also  an  analogous, 
though  less  marked,  increase  in  the  flow  of  gastric  juice. 

Thus  w^e  have  a  physiological  basis  for  the  belief  that  the  flow  of  gastvic 
juice  is  favored  by  appetizing  and  agreeable  surroundings  at  the  table. 
Anger  and  other  unpleasant  emotions  certainly  interfere  with  digestion. 
That  they  disturb  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  demonstrated  by  Bickel 
in  a  striking  manner.  This  observer  established  a  gastric  fistula  in  a 
rather  irritable  dog,  and  he  found  that  the  neurogenous  flow  of  juice  could 
be  suddenly  stopped  when  anger  was  induced,  by  bringing  a  cat  into  its 
presence. 

(b)   Chemical  Secretion 

The  second  stimulus  to  gastric  secretion  occurs  after  the  food  has  en- 
tered the  stomach.  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  appar- 
ently plays  little  or  no  part  in  provoking  this  flow  of  juice.  It  is  due  to 
the  chemical  effect  of  certain  foods  or  of  their  digestive  products.  Among 
these  effective  substances  are  water,  the  extractives  from  meat,  alco- 
holic liquors,  and  th^  products  of  protein  and  starch  digestion.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  these,  at  least,  the  stimulus  to  secretion  is  not  a 
direct  one,  but  is  due  to  substances  which  pass  into  the  blood  stream  and 
from  there  act  on  the  secreting  cells.  Thus  Edkins  and  Tweedy  found 
that  when  meat  extractives,  dextrose  or  dextrin  were  applied  to  the  isolated 
duodenum  or  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach,  they  caused  a  secretion  to  be 
poured  out  from  the  fundus  glands  of  the  stomach,  whereas  they  were 
ineffective  when  applied  to  the  fundus  itself.  Apparently,  therefore,  sub- 
stances which  are  formed  or  absorbed  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  or 
the  duodenum  may  stimulate  the  fundus  cells  to  increased  activity.  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  administration  of  an  enema  may  increase  the  gastric 
secretion,  and  this  may  also  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  some  stimu- 
lating substance. 

Properties  of  the  Gastric  Juice 

Among  the  more  important  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  are  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  ferments  and  mucus.    Hydrochloric  acid  plays  an  impor- 
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tant  role  in  all  the  gastric  activities.  It  excites  reflexes  which  close  the 
lower  end  of  the  esophagus  against  the  regurgitation  of  gastric  contents, 
and  it  plays  an  even  more  important  part  in  controlling  the  activities  of 
the  pyloric  sphincter.  It  converts  the  gastric  proferments  .into  the  active 
enzymes.  In  the  stomach  hydrochloric  acid  renders  powerful  assistance  in 
digesting  proteins,  and  it  is  said  by  A.  Schmidt  to  assist  in  the  digestion 
of  certain  forms  of  cellulose.  In  the  duodenum  it  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
call  forth  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  and  of  bile.  Finally,  the  acidity 
of  the  gastric  contents  inhibits  bacterial  growth,  and  thus  protects  the  body 
and  the  intestines  to  some  extent  against  the  entrance  of  harmful  bacteria. 

Pepsin. — Pe])sin  is  the  gastric  ferment  which  digests  proteins.  It  is 
most  active  in  an  acid  medium,  being  particularly  effective  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  splits  up  the  proteins  by  a  process  of  hydrolysis 
into  simpler  nitrogenous  compounds,  the  peptones  and  proteoses,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  less  easily  precipitated  than  the 
original  proteins.  Its  action  upon  connective  tissue  is  relatively  impor- 
tant, because  the  latter,  unlike  most  proteins,  is  not  readily  attacked  by  the 
pancreatic  trypsin. 

Chymosin  or  Sennin. — The  gastric  juice  also  contains  a  ferment 
which  coagulates  milk,  and  which  is  known  as  chymosin  or  rennin.  The 
coagulation  of  milk  delays  its  exit  from  the  stomach,  and  so  favors  its 
gastric  digestion. 

Lipase. — A  fat-splitting  ferment,  lipase,  has  been  frequently  demon- 
strated in  the  gastric  contents.  Lipase  often  enters  the  stomach  owing  to 
a  regurgitation  of  the  duodenal  contents,  but  it  seems  probable  that,  in 
addition,  the  gastric  mucosa  secretes  a  lipase.  Up  to  the  present,  however, 
but  little  is  known  of  pathological  variations  in  the  amount  of  this  ferment. 

Secretion  of  Mucus. — The  mucus  of  the  gastric  contents  is  derived 
in  part  from  that  swallowed  with  the  food.  In  addition  mucus  is  secreted 
by  special  cells  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  which  are  most  numerous 
in  its  pyloric  portion.  The  secretion  of  mucus  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferments.  While  the  latter  show 
similar  variations  under  pathological  conditions,  the  mucus  is  often  in- 
creased when  the  acid  and  ferments  are  diminished  or  absent.  The  gastric 
mucus  appears  to  act  as  a  mechanical  protection  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  neutralizes  to  some  extent  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  it  aids  in  forming 
a  suspension  of  solid  particles  in  the  chyme. 

Hyperacidity  and  Hypersecretion  • 

The  acidity  of  the  material  removed  from  the  stomach  after  a  test 
breakfast  is  estimated  by  titrating  with  a  decinormal  alkaline  solution. 
The  results  are  expressed  in  figures  which  indicate  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  alkaline  solution  that  are  required  to  neutralize  100  c.c. 
of  gastric  contents.     After  a  test  breakfast  the  acidity  thus  expressed  usu- 
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ally  does  not  exceed  60  (0.22  per  cent  HCl)  for  the  total  acidity  and  45 
(0.17  per  cent  HCl)  for  the  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Somewhat  higher 
total  acidities  are  obtained  after  a  full  meal.  By  hyperacidity  in  the 
clinical  sense  we  mean  that  the  titration  figures  are  above  the  normal. 

Acidity  of  Pure  Oastric  Juice. — A  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  acidity  of 
the  secretion  poured  out  by  the  mucous  membrane.  Pure  gastric  juice, 
ul)tained  from  a  fistulous  opening  into  a  normal  stomach  and  not  mixed 
with  food,  always  shows  a  much  higher  acidity  than  is  normally  found  in 
gastric  contents,  the  total  acidity  of  pure  juice  ranging  from  93  (0.35  per 
cent)  to  150  (0.56  per  cent).  The  cause  of  the  difference  between  the 
acidity  of  pure  juice  and  the  acidity  of  gastric  contents  that  are  recovered 
after  various  test  meals  lies  partly  in  the  dilution  of  the  gastric  juice  by  the 
liquids  of  the  food  taken,  and  partly  in  the  neutralization  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  the  alkaline  saliva,  the  alkaline  gastric  mucus,  and  above 
all,  according  to  Boldyreff,  by  neutralization  with  the  alkaline  pancreatic 
juice  that  regurgitates  through  the  pylorus  into  the  stomach.  In  condi- 
tions of  clinical  hyperacidity  we  never  meet  with  figures  which  exceed  the 
limits  of  normal  acidity  for  pure  gastric  juice. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  contents 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  secretion  of  a  more  acid  gastric  juice,  it  may 
also  be  caused  by  the  secretion  of  unusual  quantities  of  a  normal  gastric 
juice  or  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  agencies  that  normally 
dilute  or  neutralize  the  gastric  contents.  The  clinical  differentiation  of 
these  various  factors  is  not  easily  made;  but  animal  experimentation  a<* 
well  as  observations  on  men  with  gastric  fistulae  has  shown  that  pure 
gastric  juice  possesses  an  acidity  which  is  rarely  approached  and  never 
exceeded  by  the  gastric  contents  in  conditions  of  hyperacidity.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  is  due  not  to  the  secretion  of  an  unusu- 
ally acid  juice,  but  to  the  secretion  of  a  normal  juice  in  excessive  amounts 
or  to  an  insufiiciency  in  some  of  the  neutralizing  factors. 

Hjrpersecretion. — In  practice  it  is  customary  to  define  gastric  hyper- 
acidity as  a  condition  in  which  the  gastric  contents,  though  approximately 
normal  in  quantity,  show  a  high  acid  content.  In  what  is  called  hyper- 
secretion, on  the  other  hand,  the  gastric  contents  are  increased  in  amount 
without  an  evident  pyloric  obstruction. 

Relatioii  of  Hyperaddiiy  to  Gastric  Motility 

The  mechanism  which  governs  the  rate  at  which  the  gastric  contents  are 
discharged  into  the  duodenum  will  be  discussed  in  later  sections  of  this 
chapter.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that  gastric  hyperacidity  is 
not  infrequently  associated  with  some  delay  in  the  emptying  of  the  stom- 
ach. More  fluid  than  usual  is  often  obtained  after  a  test  meal,  and  the 
x-ray  examination  may  also  show  that  the  final  emptying  of  the  stomach  is 
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delayed.  This  delayed  emptying  apparently  depends  in  part  upon  the 
secretion  of  large  amounts  of  juice,  and  in  part  upon  an  increased  activitj- 
of  the  pyloric  sphincter,  which  delays  the  passage  of  gastric  contents  into 
the  duodenum. 

Effect  of  Hyperacidity  on  Gastric  Diftestkni 

In  hyperacidity  the  gastric  contents  become  acid  more  promptly  than 
usual.  This  shortens  the  period  during  which  starch  can  be  digested  by 
the  salivary  ferment  that  enters  the  stomach.  Since,  however,  the  main 
digestion  of  starch  normally  takes  place  in  the  intestines,  this  can  hardly 
lead  to  any  serious  impairment  of  starch  digestion. 

As  a  result  of  the  stronger  acidity,  and  possibly  also  owing  to  some 
delay  in  the  emptying  of  the  stomach,  the  digestion  of  proteins  may  be 
more  complete  than  usual.  This  again  appears  to  have  but  slight  signifi- 
cance from  the  standpoint  of  general  digestion,  unless  indeed  the  over- 
digestion  plays  some  role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  constipation  that  is 
relatively  common  in  patients  with  hyperacidity.  Hyperacidity  is  of  clin- 
ical interest  partly  because  it  is  relatively  frequent  in  certain  organic  dis- 
eases within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  partly  because  it  is  a  direct  or 
indirect  cause  of  certain  gastric  symptoms. 

Symptoms  of  Hyperacidity 

Hyperacidity  may  be  present  without  clinical  manifestations  or  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  characteristic  group  of  symptoms. 
Among  the  latter  are  an  ill-defined  feeling  of  gastric  distress,  definite  gas- 
tric pain,  burning  sensations  beneath  the  sternum  and  eructations  of  acid 
fluids.  These  symptoms  are  most  intense  at  the  height  of  digestion ;  i.  e., 
between  one  and  three  hours  after  a  meal.  They  are  usually  relieved  by 
alkalis,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate  and  magnesia,  which  serve  to  neutral- 
ize the  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach. 

Contributory  Factors. — A  trustworthy  diagnosis  of  hyperacidity  can- 
not be  made  from  the  symptoms  alone.  At  times  a  patient  with  com- 
plaints that  suggest  gastric  hyperacidity  shows  subacidity  or  anacidity  on 
gastric  analysis.  Furthermore,  the  gastric  s;)Tnptoms  do  not  parallel  the 
degree  of  acidity.  Certain  persons  who  have  never  had  a  gastric  com- 
plaint show  hyperacidity  on  analysis,  while  others  with  characteristic 
symptoms  may  show  a  normal  or  only  slightly  increased  acidity.  It  seems 
necessary  to  assume  that  other  factors  than  the  percentage  of  hydrochloric 
acid  influence  the  character  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  that  are 
usually  attributed  to  hyperacidity.  Among  these  assumed  factors  we  may 
mention  a  general  hypersensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  a  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  stomach  itself.  It  is  certain  that  the  symptoms  of  hyper- 
acidity often  accompany  general  nervousness,  yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
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immediate  cause  of  tlie  symplonis  is  not  a  hypersensitiveiiess  alone,  but  that 
there  may  be  accompanying  disturbances  in  the  motor  functions  of  the 
stomach.  The  pain,  for  example,  may  be  due  to  pyloric  spasm,  while  the 
acid  burning  and  acid  eructations  may  be  due  to  an  insufficiency  of  the 
cardiac  sphincter  which  permits  the  gastric  contents  to  enter  the  lower 
esophagus.  If  such  motor  disturbances  play  a  role  in  producing  symptoms, 
the  absence  of  a  definite  parallelism  between  symptoms  and  the  degree  of 
acidity  may  be  readily  understood. 

Constipation. — Constipation  is  relatively  frequent  in  patients  with 
gastric  hj^racidity,  but  the  relation  between  the  two  is  by  no  means  clear. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  hyperacidity,  by  favoring  an 
overdigestion  of  the  food  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  fecal  residue, 
may  predispose  to  constipation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disturbed  intes- 
tinal motility  may  possibly  produce  a  reflex  hyperacidity. 

Causes  of  Hyperacidity 

Hyperacidity  more  than  any  other  disturbance  of  gastric  secretion  is 
apt  to  be  accompanied  by  rto  manifest  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  stomach.  Such  a  "fimctional"  hyperacidity  is  particularly  fre- 
quent in  young  individuals  and  in  those  of  a  nervous  temperament.  Cer- 
tain persons  suffer  from  the  symptoms  of  hyperacidity  whenever  they  are 
placed  under  an  unusual  nervous  strain,  and  those  who  follow  occupations 
that  involve  much  care  and  worry  are  especially  liable  to  symptoms  of  this 
type.  There  is,  therefore,  clinical  evidence  that  hyperacidity  symptoms 
may  be  caused  by  psychic  influences. 

Nervous  Beflexes. — These  symptoms  may  also  be  caused  by  nervous 
reflexes  that  originate  in  organic  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  They 
are  not  uncommon,  for  example,  during  pregnancy  and  in  those  suffering 
from  chronic  appendicitis,  gall-stones  and  chronic  constipation.  When  the 
primary  disease  is  cured,  such  patients  may  be  entirely  relieved  of  tlieir 
gastric  symptoms.  Since  the  gastric  secretion  is  stimulated  in  part  by 
impulses  that  descend  through  the  vagi  nen-^es,  it  is  obvious  that  under 
pathological  conditions  there  may  be  an  excessive  nervous  stimulation, 
which  would  account  for  the  psychic  and  reflex  types  of  hyperacidity. 

Altered  Gastric  Mucous  Membrane. — Other  types  of  gastric  hyper- 
acidity are  manifestly  due  to  an  irritation  or  disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stom.ach.  The  occasional  or  habitual  use  of  highly  seasoned 
food,  the  hasty  swallowing  of  coarse  food,  smoking,  alcoholic  excesses — - 
all  these  may  irritate  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  produce  a  hyper- 
acidity of  the  gastric  contents.  The  hyperacid  form  of  gastritis  is  closely 
related  to  such  irritative  factors.  Finally,  hyperacidity  is  relatively  com- 
mon in  certain  gross  anatomical  lesions  of  the  stomach,  especially  chronic 
uloer. 
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Hypersecretion 

Hypersecretion  in  the  clinical  sense  is  distinguished  from  hyperacidity 
by  the  fact  that  in  absence  of  any  evident  obstruction  at  the  pylorus  uii' 
usual  quantities  of  liquid  material  are  obtained  from  the  stomach.  Two 
forms  have  been  described.  In  the  intermittent  type  the  hypersecretion 
recurs  at  irregular  intervals,  and  is  associated  with  severe  pain  and  vomit- 
ing. Tn  the  other  type,  called  chronic  gastrosuccorrhea,  or  Reichmann's 
disease,  the  hypersecretion  is  continuous.  Even  though  the  stomach  has 
been  emptied  the  night  before,  large  quantities  of  secretion  unmixed  with 
food  may  be  obtained  in  the  morning.  The  quantity  that  must  be  obtained 
in  order  to  constitute  hypersecretion  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  not  more  than  20  c.c.  of  fluid  should  be  obtained  from 
the  fasting  stomach,  but  Eehfuss  and  his  associates  found  100  c.c.  or  more 
in  certain  normal  individuals.  The  fluid  recovered  from  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  hypersecretion  usually  contains  a  large  percentage  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Methods  of  Becognition  Inadequate. — While  it  seems  probable  that 
cases  of  marked  hypersecretion  actually  exist^  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
methods  for  recognizing  the  condition  are  rather  inadequate.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  normal  fasting  stomach  may  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
liquid  and  acid  secretion.  On  the  other,  a  slight  pyloric  stenosis  or  a 
pyloric  spasm  may  interfere  with  the  normal  emptying  of  a  normal  fast- 
ing secretion,  and  thus  increase  the  residue  obtained  in  the  morning  aspira- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  many  cases  of  supposed  hypersecretion  are  caused 
by  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  particularly  by  unrecognized  gastrio 
ulcers. 

Achlorhydria  and  Related  Conditions 

We  have  seen  that  an  increased  percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gastric  contents  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  hyperacid  secretion,  but  that  it 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  due  to  the  secretion  of  excessive  juice,  lack  of  neu- 
tralization or  alterations  in  gastric  motility.  A  marked  diminution  in  the 
percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  indicates  a 
lessened  secretion  of  acid.  This  diminution  of  acid  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  a  diminution  in  pepsin  and  chymosin.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
ferments  are  normal  or  diminished  in  conditions  of  subacidity,  while  they 
are  diminished  or  absent  in  achlorhydria.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
exceptions,  and  in  some  cases  of  achlorhydria  the  pepsin  is  diminished  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  the  acid.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent  from 
the  gastric  contents  the  condition  is  called  achlorhydria.  When  acid  and 
ferments  are  both  absent,  it  is  called  an  achylia  gastrica.  In  the  latter 
condition,  therefore,  no  active  gastric  juice  is  secreted.  Yet  the  mucous 
membrane  may  still  be  able  to  secrete  liquids  and  mucusj,  for  no  definite 
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I  relation  exists  between  the  secretion  of  acid  or  ferments  and  the  secretion 
\  of  mucus.    In  certain  cases  of  achlorhydria,  indeed,  the  mucous  membrane 

produces  excessive  quantities  of  mucus ;  in  others,  the  amount  of  mucus  is 

normal  or  diminished. 


Rehtkm  to  Gastric  Motility 

When  the  stomach  of  a  patient  with  achlorhydria  is  aspirated  after  a 
standard  test  breakfast  it  is  a  conmion  experience  to  find  that  little  or  no 
material  can  be  recovered,  and  that  the  water  used  for  lavage  is  returned 
clear.  The  main  portion  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  test  breakfast  has 
left  the  stomach  at  a  time  when  the  normal  stomach  should  contain  a  resi- 
due of  from  75  to  100  c.c.  Furthermore,  Cohnheim,  who  has  studied  the 
rate  of  gastric  discharge  in  animals  by  means  of  a  duodenal  fistula,  ob- 
served that  in  a  dog  which  had  a  gastric  catarrh  with  achlorhydria  the  meat 
eaten  passed  through  the  pylorus  with  unusual  rapidity.  Achlorhydria  is, 
therefore,  frequently  associated  with  a  rapid  emptying  of  the  stomach. 
The  cause  of  this  hypermotility  will  be  discussed  later,  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  here  that  it  seems  to  be  due  to  an  absence  of  the  duodenal  reflex 
which  normally  closes  the  pylorus  when  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach 
enter  the  duodenum. 

Effect  on  Gastric  and  Intestinal  Di|(estion 

Inspection  of  the  residue  recovered  from  the  stomach  of  a  patient  with 
achlorhydria  usually  shows  a  noticeable  lack  of  digestion.  The  food 
appears  to  have  been  simply  chewed  and  mixed  with  mucus,  and  undigested 
solid  particles  adhere  to  one  another,  instead  of  being  separated  and  more 
or  less  disintegrated  as  in  the  normal  gastric  contents. 

Protein  digestion  is  reduced  or  absent.  The  lack  of  gastric  acidity 
increases  the  opportunities  for  the  digestion  of  starch  in  the  stomach  by 
means  of  the  salivary  ferment  that  has  been  swallowed  with  the. food;  but 
when,  as  often  happens,  the  food  passes  rapidly  into  the  duodenum,  little 
time  is  allowed  for  starch  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

Increased  Work  of  Intestines. — It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  achlor- 
hydria markedly  lessens  the  digestion  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  throws 
an  added  amount  of  work  upon  the  intestines.  The  powerful  ferments 
encountered  in  the  intestines  are  usually  able  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  gastric  digestion,  and  as  a  rule  no  excessive  loss  of  nutrient  material  by 
way  of  the  feces  takes  place.  Only  in  the  case  of  animal  connective  tissue 
does  the  gastric  juice  appear  to  possess  peculiar  digestive  properties,  and  in 
patients  with  achlorhydria  masses  of  tough  meat  may  escape  digestion  and 
appear  as  such  in  the  stools.  Compensation  by  the  intestines  for  an  absent 
gastric  digestion  also  takes  place  when  the  entire  stomach  is  removed  by  a 
surgical  operation.     Although  such  a  removal  may  be  followed  for  a  time 
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by  disturbances  of  digestion  and  absorption,  these  processes  later  become 
quite  normal  despite  the  absence  of  a  stomach. 

The  extra  strain  thrown  upon  the  intestines  by  gastric  achlorhydria 
may,  in  certain  cases,  lead  to  intestinal  disturbances.  Patients  with  achlor 
hydria  not  infrequently  complain  of  constipation,  intestinal  gases,  foul- 
smelling  feces,  and  diarrhea.  Particularly  characteristic  of  achlorhydria 
is  the  tendency  to  diarrhea.  This  may  be  continuous,  or  it  may  occur  in 
attacks  that  are  separated  by  shorter  or  longer  intervals.  While  diarrhea 
does  not  occur  in  a  very  high  percentage  of  such  patients,  nevertheless  it  is 
an  important  sj-mptom,  for  the  reason  that  other  forms  of  chronic  diarrhea 
are  rare  in  temperate  climates.  In  achlorhydria  imperfectly  prepared 
food  is  being  constantly  emptied  into  the  intestines.  The  coarse  character 
of  this  food  may  cause  some  mechanical  irritation.  More  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  undesirable  decompositions  take  place  in  the  intes- 
tines, partly  because  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  undigested  material,  and 
partly  because  the  absence  of  gastric  acidity  permits  the  entrance  of  an 
unusual  number  and  variety  of  microorganisms  that  have  been  swallowed 
with  the  food.  The  intestines  become  irritated  by  these  decomposition 
products  or  by  the  abnormal  bacteria  flora. 

Symptoms  of  Achlorhydria 

A  considerable  nujnber  of  patients  with  gastric  achlorhydria  complain 
of  no  symptoms  whatsoever  and  the  condition  is  only  discovered  when  the 
stomach  is  pumped.  Others  complain  of  indefinite  gastric  disturbances, 
such  as  loss  of  appetite,  distress  after  meals  and  eructations.  Still  others 
complain  of  the  intestinal  disturbances  that  have  just  been  enumerated. 
Finally,  many  suffer  from  various  nervous  complaints  that  are  not  directly 
attributable  to  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

Nervous  Changes. — The  relation  between  achlorhydria  and  general 
nervousness  is  an  interesting  one.  Some  authors  have  attributed  the 
achlorhydria  to  nervous  influences  (achylia  gastrica  nervosa).  As  we  shall 
see,  however,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  nervous  changes  should  in  them- 
selves produce  a  permanent  lack  of  gastric  secretion,  such  as  is  frequently 
encountered  in  these  patients.  A  general  nervousness  may  cause  a  patient 
with  achlorhydria  to  notice  gastric  or  intestinal  8\Tnptoms  which  might 
otherwise  be  disregarded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nervous  condition  may 
be  in  some  way  a  result,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  digestive  disturbances. 
Little  definite  is  known  concerning  the  effects  of  abnormal  intestinal  de- 
compositions upon  the  body,  but  it  seems  quite  possible  that  such  decom- 
positions may  affect  the  nervous  health,  and  that  this  may  cause  certain 
general  symptoms  that  occur  in  patients  suffering  from  the  intestinal  com- 
plications of  achlorhydria.  In  some  cases  the  nervous  symptoms  disappear 
when  the  effects  of  the  achlorhydria  are  corrected  by  a  proper  diet  and  the 
administration  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Rarely,  however,  does  any  method 
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of  treatment  cause  a  return  of  the  normal  gastric  secretion  in  patients  who 
have  once  shown  achlorhydria  on  several  examinations. 

Causes  of  Achlorhydria 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  discussing  the  etiology  of  achlorhydria 
is  the  question  as  to  its  nervous  origin.  We  have  seen  that  Pawlow  and 
later  physiologists  demonstrated  that  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  was 
markedly  influenced  by  nervous  impulses.  The  first  portion  of  the  gastric 
secretion  is  certainly  due  to  such  stimuli,  and  Bickel  showed  that  this 
neurogenous  secretion  could  be  suddenly  checked  by  angering  his  dog.  It 
is  tempting  to  assume  that  chronic  achlorhydria  is  also  due  to  such  nervous 
influences.  It  should  be  rememl)ered,  however,  that  the  gastric  secretion 
may  also  be  excited  by  chemical  stimuli,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
chemical  secretion  can  be  checked  by  central  nervous  influences.  Experi- 
ence with  patients  has  shown  that  while  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in 
the  gastric  analyses  may  be  attributed  to  psychic  or  other  nervous  infln 
ences,  and  while  these  variations  tend  to  be  more  marked  in  neurotic  indi- 
viduals, nevertheless  complete  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  can  rarely  be 
attributed  to  transient  nervous  disturbances.  For  example,  achlorhydria 
does  not  come  and  go  with  the  relapses  and  remissions  of  manic-depressive 
insanity ;  nor,  again,  with  the  fluctuations  of  health  that  occur  so  frequently 
in  patients  suffering  from  functional  neuroses.  Furthermore,  achlor- 
hydria, once  definitely  established,  usually  persists  even  though  the  general 
nervous  health  of  the  patient  improves. 

Changes  in  Ghistric  Mucous  Membrane. — It  has  long  been  known  that 
certain  cases  of  achlorhydria  are  due  to  demonstrable  anatomical  changes  in 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Faber  and  his  associates  have  shown,  fur- 
ther, that  in  the  great  majority  of  patients  with  achlorhydria  anatomioal 
changes  may  be  demonstrated.  They  believe  that  these  changes  are  of  an 
inflammatory  character,  and  they  have,  therefore,  concluded  that  most  cases 
of  achlorhydria  are  due  to  chronic  gastritis.  Even  when  no  anatomical 
changes  are  found,  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  disturbed  secretion  is 
due  to  chemical  changes  in  the  cells  as  that  it  is  due  to  nervous  influences. 
Faber  also  believes  that  many  patients,  in  whom  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
diminished  but  not  absent,  are  suffering  from  a  relatively  mild  form  of 
chronic  gastritis. 

Old  Age. — We  have  said  that  achlorhydria  is  usually  a  chronic  disease 
from  which  recovery  rarely  takes  place.  Since  it  is  not  particularly  dan- 
gerous, it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  more  common  in  elderly  persons;  for 
once  having  developed,  it  continues  indefinitely.  In  this  way  the  fre- 
quency of  the  condition  among  elderly  persons  is  probably  to  be  explained. 

Pemicions  Anemia. — Achlorhydria  is  common  in  association  with  cer- 
tain diseases.  In  pernicious  anemia,  for  example,  it  occurs  almost  in- 
variably. .  The  usual  anatomical  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  also 
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found  in  this  disease.  It  seems  certain  that  the  anemia  itself  does  not 
cause  the  absence  of  gastric  secretion,  for  the  latter  may  be  absent  years 
before  the  anemia  develops,  and  it  remains  absent  even  when  the  blood 
picture  during  a  remission  appears  almost  normal.  Then,  too,  other 
equally  profound  anemias,  clinical  as  well  as  experimental  (Minami),  may 
be  associated  with  no  diminution  in  the  gastric  secretion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  achlorhydria  may  in  some  way  contribute  to 
the  etiology  of  pernicious  anemia,  but  the  relation  is  evidently  not  a  simple 
one,  for  patients  with  achlorhydria  may  have  no  anemia  at  all  or  they 
may  have  a  simple  secondary  anemia. 

Gkistric  Carcinoma. — Achlorhydria  is  a  common  but  not  an  invariable 
manifestation  of  gastric  carcinoma.  This  type  of  achlorhydria  appears  to 
be  due  not  alone  to  a  diminished  secretion,  but  also  in  part  to  an  excessive 
neutralization  of  acid  that  has  been  secreted  by  the  stomach.  (See  Gastric 
Carcinoma.) 

Infections. — In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  so-called  idiopathic 
achlorhydrias,  in  which  no  immediate  cause  for  the  condition  is  apparent. 
The  chronic  gastritis  in  such  patients  is  commonly  attributed  to  an  abuse 
of  the  stomach  with  alcoholic  drink,  indigestible  food  or  hasty  eating. 
Analyses  of  clinical  records,  however,  suggest  that  the  condition  is  due  not 
infrequently  to  infectious  causes.  Typhoid  fever,  in  particular,  appears 
to  be  rather  frequent  in  the  past  history  of  such  patients. 

Excessive  Secretion  of  Mucus 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  gastric  mucus  is  secreted  by  other 
cells  than  those  which  secrete  the  acid  and  ferments  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  that  under  pathological  conditions  no  fixed  relation  exists  between  the 
two  processes.  An  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  may  occur  with  normal, 
diminished,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  with  increased  acidity.  The  occur- 
rence of  excessive  quantities  of  mucus  in  the  gastric  secretion  has  been 
regarded  as  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  gastritis,  and  it  certainly  indicates  a 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucus  cells  lining  the  stomach.  The  signifi- 
cance of  such  a  gastric  catarrh,  however,  is  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand, 
chronic  gastritis  in  the  anatomical  sense  may  be  present  even  though  there 
be  no  marked  excess  of  mucus.  This  may  happen,  for  example,  in  achlor- 
hydria. 

Disturbances  of  Gastric  Motility 

Physiological  Considerations 

Cardiac  Sac. — In  man  the  stomach  normally  has  a  J  or  fish-hook  form 
and  lies  mostly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  with  its  lower  border  at  about 
the  level  of  the  imibilicus.    From  the  physiological  standpoint  it  may  be 
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divided  into  two  portions,  which  have  been  called  by  Cunningham  the 
cardiac  sac  and  the  gastric  tube.  The  cardiac  sac,  or  upper  half  of  the 
stomach,  receives  the  food  coming  from  the  esophagus  and  contracts  upon 
it  with  a  fairly  constant  pressure,  despite  variations  in  the  amount  of  its 
contents.  The  degree  of  contraction  is  spoken  of  as  the  gastric  tone. 
When  the  tone  is  normal  the  gastric  contents  do  not  simply  collect  at  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  stomach,  but  they  are  held  up  to  a  fairly  constant 
level.  When  more  food  is  taken,  the  level  rises  but  slightly,  and  the  stom- 
ach accommodates  the  increased  quantity  by  increasing  its  diameter  (Fig. 
58).  The  cardiac  sac  acts  mainly  as  a  reservoir  for  holding  the  food,  and 
under  normal  conditions  it  shows  few  if  any  peristaltic  movements.  If 
the  food  swallowed  is  solid  or  semisolid,  it  remains  quiet  so  long  as  it  is  in 
the  sac,  and  when  various  foods  are  fed  in  succession  they  tend  to  form 
layers  in  this  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  earlier  layers  lie  toward  the 
pylorus  and  along  the  greater  curvature,  while  the  later  layers  lie  along 
the  lesser  curvature  (Groedel). 

(}astric  Tube.— The  second  or  pyloric  half  of  the  stomach  is  called  by 
Cunningham  the  gastric  tube  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  most  marked  peristal- 
tic activity.  It  may  be  free  of  peristalsis  for  considerable  periods  of  time 
even  when  it  contains  food.  When  peristalsis  occurs,  the  waves  usually 
originate  on  the  greater  curvature  at,  or  somewhat  above,  the  middle  of  the 
stomach,  and  from  this  point  they  pass  slowly  toward  the  pylorus.  As  the 
wave  proceeds  forward  along  the  greater  curvature  it  gradually  becomes 
deeper  and  soon  an  indentation  appears  directly  opposite  on  the  lesser 
curvature.  This  double  constriction  moves  up  to  the  pylorus  but  it  never 
passes  beyond  that  point.  In  man  peristaltic  waves  arise  at  the  rate  of 
about  ^ree  (two  to  four)  permmute  and  as  they  progress  very  slowly  it 
frequently  happens  that_two  or.  more  waves  may  be  observed  at  the  same 
time  along  the  gastric  tube  (Fig.  56). 

The  lumen  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  is  rarely,  if  ever,  com- 
pletely closed  off  by  the  waves  that  sweep  over  it.  So  long  as  the  pylorus 
is  closed,  the  peristaltic  waves  serve  simply  to  mix  and  churn  the  gastric 
contents  in  this  portion  of  the  stomach.  Cannon  has  watched  small  solid 
particles  containing  a  bismuth  salt  move  forward  toward  the  pylorus  as  a 
peristaltic  wave  approached,  and  then  back  again  as  the  wave  passed  by. 

From  time  to  time  a  portion  of  the  gastric  contents  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  pyloric  sphincter.  The  loss  of  material  from  the  gastric  tube 
is  made  up  from  that  which  is  stored  in  the  cardiac  sac.  Thus  the  amount 
in  the  latter  region  is  gradually  reduced  imtil,  finally,  the  last  of  the  gastric 
contents  has  been  passed  on  into  the  duodenum  (Fig.  57). 

Tlie  G>n(rol  of  the  Pylorus 

The  pyloric  sphincter  controls  the  rapidity  with  which  material  is 
discharged   from  the   stomach.      Although  peristaltic   waves  reach   this 
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sphincter  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  a  minute,  the  latter  allows  material 
to  escape  only  at  intervals  which  vary  in  length  from  %  of  a  minute  to 
several  minutes.    When  material  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  pylorus, 


Ylg.  57.— Tracings  of  the  Shadow  Cast  by  the  Cat's  Stomach  at  Hour  Interyals  After  a  Meal. 
Note  that  as  the  Stomach  Empties  the  Cross  Diameter  of  the  Fundus  Diminishes  With 
(at  First)  But  Little  Change  in  Its  Length.  (From  W.  B.  Cannon,  "Mechanical  Factors 
of  Digestion."  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

it  does  80  in  little  squirts  which  show  that  a  considerahle  pressure  is  main- 
tained in  the  pyloric  tube. 

Control  of  Bate  of  Exit. — Two  main  factors  govern  the  rate  at  which 
the  pyloric  orifice  allows  food  to  leave  the  stomach.  According  to  Can- 
non, opening  of  the  pylorus  is  favored  by  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  con- 
tents upon  the  mucous  membrane  lying  proximal  to  the  pylorus.  Any  food 
which  lessens  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (fats)  or  which  binds  the  acid 
secreted  (pgpteifis)  will,  therefore,  tend  to  delay  the  opening  of  the  pyloric 
sphincter.  Carbohydrates  leave  the  stomach  rather  promptly,  because 
while  they  cause  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice  they  do  not  bind  the  acid. 

The  se(?ond  mechanism  which  controls  the  pyloric  sphincter  is  excited 
when  the  acid  gastric  material  comes  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  duodenum.  This  causes  a  reflex  closure  of  the  pylorus  behind 
the  material  that  has  passed  into  the  duodenum.  Only  after  the  duodenal 
acidity  has  been  neutralized  by  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  is  the 
pylorus  free  again  to  respond  to  the  opening  stimulus  that  arises  from  the 
mucous  membrane  on  its  proximal  side. 

Three  Uain  Motor  Activities. — It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  gastric 
motility  in  its  wider  aspects  consists  of  three  principal  functions:  (1) 
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the  constant  force  with  which  the  stomach  contracts  on  its  contents,  i.  e^ 
its  tone;  (2)  the  frequency,  depth  and  force  of  the  paristaltic  movements 
that  pass  over  the  distal  half  of  the  stomach;  and  (3)  the  pyloric  control 
of  the  passage  of  gastric  contents  into  the  duodenum. 

The  term  gastric  motility  has  been  used  by  clinicians  to  designate  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  food  leaves  the  stomach.  Although  this  usage  has 
the  advantage  that  it  indicates  a  definite  and  important  function  of  the 
stomach,  it  should  be  remembered  that  gastric  motility  in  the  clinical  sense 
has  little  to  do  with  the  force  and  frequency  of  gastric  peristalsis.  The 
peristaltic  waves,  for  example,  are  often  markedly  increased  in  cases  of 
pyloric  obstruction  when  the  exit  of  food  from  the  stomach  is  delayed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  achlorhydria  the  peristaltic  waves  may  be  normal, 
even  though  the  stomach  empties  itself  with  unusual  rapidity. 

Gastric  Motility  in  Secretory  Disturbances 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  patients  with 
achlorhydria  comparatively  little  material  is  recovered  when  the  stomach 
is  pumped  at  the  usual  time  after  a  test  breakfast.  The  cause  of  this  rapid 
exit  of  gastric  contents  may  now  be  discussed.  According  to  Groedel,  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  in  such  patients  is,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  the  nonnaL 
The  first  swallows  of  food  do  not  fall  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach 
and  the  stomach  appears  to  contract  firmly  upon  its  contents.  The  fre- 
quency and  depth  of  the  peristaltic  waves  that  pass  over  the  stomach  are 
also  normal  or  are  slightly  lessened.  The  hypermotility  depends,  there- 
fore, upon  changes  in  the  action  of  the  pyloric  sphincter.  We  have  seen 
that  the  latter  is  normally  controlled  by  the  acidity  of  the  material  on 
either  side  of  the  pylorus.  In  achlorhydria,  where  this  acidity  is  absent, 
one  might  suppose  that  on  account  of  the  lack  of  acid  on  the  gastric  side  of 
the  pylorus  the  sphincter  would  open  late,  and  the  exit  of  food  would 
be  slow.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  lack  of  acid  on  the  duodenal  side  is 
a  more  important  factor  in  this  case.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  acid,  the 
reflex  closure  of  the  pylorus,  which  normally  takes  place  when  the  gastric 
contents  reach  the  duodenum,  is  diminished  or  absent  and  material  passes 
out  of  the  stomach  with  unusual  rapidity. 

Gastric  hyperacidity,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  probably  due  to  an 
increased  secretion  of  nbrmal  juice  rather  than  to  the  secretion  of  an 
abnormally  acid  juice.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  somewhat 
increased  amount  of  material  can  often  be  obtained  on  pumping  the 
stomachs  of  such  patients.  Xot  only  does  the  increased  secretion  pf  gastric 
juice  tend  to  increase  the  residue  but  there  is  probably,  in  addition,  some 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pyloric  sphincter  to  hold  material  back  in  the 
stomach  on  account  of  an  increase  in  the  acid  duodenal  reflex.  Cannon  has 
shown  experimentally,  that  while  a  certain  amount  of  acid  in  the  gastric 
contents  favors  the  exit  of  food  from  the  stomach,  an  excessive  amount 
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delays  its  exit,  probably  on  account  of  this  action  upon  the  duodenum. 
The  relatively  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  material  recovered  from 
most  cases  of  hyperacidity  indicates  that  no  very  marked  pyloric  spasm  is 
present  in  these  patients. 

Gastric  Atony 

Nature  of  Atony 

By  gastric  atony  or  lack  of  gastric  tone  is  meant  a  condition  in  which 
the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach  fails  to  contract  with  normal  force  upon 
its  contents.  The  conception  of  atony  is  a  definite  one,  but  its  clinical 
recognition  and  its  effects  upon  gastric  physiology  have  been  subjects  of 
much  discussion.  It  has  been  claimed,  for  example,  that  in  the  absence  of 
an  organic  pyloric  obstruction  a  dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  a  delay  in 
empfying  its  contents  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  a  weakness  of  the 
muscle  walls.  It  now  seems  certain,  however,  that  such  changes  are  quite 
as  often  due  to  changes  in  the  activity  of  the  pyloric  sphincter  or  to  changes 
in  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  lax  condition  of  the  stomach  wall 
in  gastric  atony  has  been  said  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  splashing  sounds 
when  the  abdominal  walls  are  suddenly  moved.  Stiller  and  others  have 
regarded  such  succussion  sounds  as  important  evidence  of  atony. 

X-ray  Examination  of  Atonic  Stomach. — Since  the  advent  of  the 
x-ray,  new  data  for  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  atony  have  been  obtained  by 
observing  the  manner  in  which  the  stomach  fills  w^hen  the  patient  swallows 
a  bismuth  meal  before  the  fluoroscopic  screen.  According  to  Groedel,  the 
atonic  stomach  shows  the  following  peculiarities  when  examined  in  this 
manner:  (1)  the  first  material  swallowed  drops  promptly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stomach  instead  of  being  held  for  a  short  time  in  its  upper  portion ;  and 
(2)  as  food  is  taken  it 
continues  to  collect  at 
the  IxJttom  of  the  stom- 
ach, so  that  this  organ, 
instead  of  having  a 
roughly  cylindrical 
form,  becomes  pear- 
shaped.  Indeed,  the 
stomach  may  even  ap- 
pear to  have  a  constric- 
tion across  its  midpor- 
tion  which  disappears 
on   having   the  patient 

lie  down  fFig.  58).  ^^'  ^^' — I^*«iff^a»"8  showing  the  Fining  of  the  Normal,  Ortho- 

^.    ^'         ''*  tonic  Stomach  (Upper  Line)  and  of  the  Atonic  Stomach 

According    to    Holz-  (Lower  Line).     Note  that  In   the  letter  the   Material 

knecht.  even  these  X-raV  Tends  to  sink  to  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Stomach  and 

^                    ,                 ^  Depresses    Its    Lower    Border.      (Redrawn    from    lierts. 

Signs    of    gastric    atony  Brit.  Med.  Jour.) 
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are  not  reliable,  for  they  may  be  present  when  the  abdominal  wall  is 
abnormally  lax  and  they  can  be  made  to  disappear  when  the  wall  is  volun- 
tarily contracted. 

Effect  on  Gastric  PositioD 

The  relation  of  atony  to  the  size  and  position  of  the  stomach  is  also  a 
complicated  one.  Since  atony  tends  to  be  associated  with  a  weak  gastric 
muscle,  it  favors  the  occurrence  of  dilatation  and  particularly  of  a  dilata- 
tion and  sagging  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stomach  where  the  food  collects. 
Yet  neither  dilatation  nor  a  low  position  of  the  stomach  is  in  itself  charac- 
teristic of  gastric  atony.  Some  enlarged  stomachs  possess  a  normal  or 
increased  tone,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
pyloric  obstruction  when  moderate  dilatation  may  be  associated  with  mus- 
cular hypertrophy.  Nor  is  a  low  position  of  the  stomach  characteristic! 
either  of  dilatation  or  atony,  for  in  certain  individuals  the  stomach  is 
naturally  low,  and  this  gastroptosis  may  not  cause  any  symptoms  nor  be 
associated  with  any  signs  of  atony. 


Effect  on  Gastric  Motility 

The  peristaltic  movements  of  the  atonic  stomach  may  be  normal  or  they 
may  be  diminished,  thus  giving  a  combination  of  atony  and  deficient  peri- 
stalsis. In  the  milder  types  of  atony  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  is  normal. 
When,  however,  the  atony  is  marked,  there  is  a  delay  in  the  expulsion  of 
food  from  the  stomach.  Rarely  if  ever,  however,  is  this  delay  so  marked 
that  food  remains  in  the  stomach  over  night.  The  latter  condition  is  almost 
invariably  due  to  an  organic  obstruction  at  the  pyloric  orifice.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  milder  grades  of  delayed  emptying  may  be  due 
either  to  organic  or  functional  causes. 

Etiolo^  of  Atony 

Atony  may  be  caused  by  a  primary  weakness  of  the  stomach  wall  or  it 
may  be  a  secondary  effect  of  pyloric  stenosis.  Such  stenosis  causes  at  first 
an  increased  peristalsis  with  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle  wall  of  the  stomach, 
but  eventually  it  causes  a  weakness  of  the  muscle  with  dilatation  and  atony. 

A  primary  muscular  weakness  may  be  associated  with  other  organic 
disease  of  the  stomach,  and  chronic  gastritis,  for  example,  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  atony  of  the  muscle.  "More  often,  however,  the  primary 
form  of  gastric  atony  appears  as  part  of  a  general  weakness,  and  especially 
in  association  with  malnutrition,  anemia,  tuberculosis,  fever,  or  general 
splanchnoptosis. 
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Pyloric  Obstruction 
Causes 

Pyloric  obstructions  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes :  those  due 
to  anatomical  and  those  due  to  functional  narrowing  of  the  pylorus.  To 
the  former  grpup  belong  the  stenoses  caused  by  carcinoma,  by  cicatricial 
ulcers  and  by  perigastric  adhesions  that  are  secondary  to  gall-stones,  ulcers, 
and  appendicitis.  The  degree  of  constriction  produced  by  such  organic 
narrowings  varies  from  those  which  hardly  interfere  with  the  passage 
of  the  gastric  contents  to  those  which  cause  an  almost  complete  closure 
of  the  exit  into  the  duodenum. 

Functional  Stenosis. — The  second  or  functional  type  of  stenosis  is  due 
to  a  spasm  of  the  pylorus.  This  may  be  produced  by  reflexes  that  arise 
from  gall-stones,  from  chronic  appendicitis  or  from  other  abdominal  dis- 
ease. Organic  disease  at  or  near  the  pylorus  is  a  frequent  cause  of  spasm, 
and  particularly  is  this  true  of  pyloric  and  prepyloric  ulcers.  Pylorospasm 
may  also  be  due  to  the  action  of  a  hyperacid  gastric  contents  on  a  normal 
or  hypersensitive  mucous  membrane  in  the  stomach.  Finally  it  may  be 
due  to  certain  drugs  (morghijie). 

The  spastic  forms  of  pyloric  obstruction  do  not  usually  cause  a  very 
serious  delay  in  the  emptying  of  the  stomach,  but  they  do  cause  some  delay, 
and  not  infrequently  they  are  responsible  for  severe  cramplike  pains  in 
the  epigastric  region. 

Effect  on  Motility 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  a  pyloric  stenosis  there  may  or  may  not  be  a 
definite  delay  in  the  emptying  of  the  stomach.  In  consequence  of  the 
obstruction,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  the  peristaltic  movements  may  be 
so  increased  that  the  stomach  empties  itself  within  the  normal  time  limits 
despite  the  obstruction.  As  the  obstruction  progresses,  however,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  stomach  to  empty  itself  with  its  usual  speed. 
If  it  be  examined  one  hour  after  a  test  breakfast  it  is  found  to  contain  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  material,  and  if  it  be  examined  seven  hours  after 
a  full  meal  it  may  still  show  a  residue  from  the  meal  taken,  whereas  a 
normal  stomach  should  be  approximately  empty  at  this  time.  Similarly  if 
a  bismuth  meal  be  taken,  x-ray  examinations  show  that  the  exit  of  bismuth 
from  the  stomach  is  delayed. 

Degroo  of  Motor  Insufficiency. — It  is  customary  to  classify  the  degree 
of  delay  according  to  whether  or  not  the  stomach  usually  succeeds  in  empty- 
ing itself  over  night  If  the  gastric  motility  is  distinctly  diminished  but 
the  stomach  discharges  its  contents  during  the  night,  it  is  called  a  motor 
insufficiency  of  the  first  degree.  Such  a  condition  may  be  due  to  atony, 
pylorospasm,  or  to  a  mild  organic  obstruction.     If  the  stomach  fails  to 
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empty  itself  over  night,  the  condition  is  called  a  motor  insufBciency  of  the 
second  degree.  In  such  a  case,  the  stomach  is  rarely  if  ever  completely  free 
of  food  residue,  and  the  conditions  are  peculiarly  favorahle  for  the  growth 
of  microorganisms  with  decomposition  of  the  gastric  contents.  This  more 
serious  type  of  motor  insufficiency  is  rarely  due  to  any  cause  other  than  a 
marked  organic  obstruction  at  the  pylorus.    . 

Increased  Peristalsis. — We  have  seen  that  during  the  earlier  stage 
of  pyloric  obstruction  the  delay  in  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  is  insig- 
nificant. At  this  stage,  the  tone  of  the  gastric  muscle  is  usually  well- 
preserved  and  the  peristaltic  movements  are  increased.  On  inspecting  the 
abdomen  of  such  a  patient  the  powerful  contractions  of  the  stomach  can 
often  be  seen  through  the  abdominal  wall.  After  a  variable  period  of  relax- 
ation there  appears  to  be  a  general  tonic  spasm. of  the  entire  stomach,  the 
so-called  stomach  stiffening,  and  this  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  succession 
of  deep  peristaltic  waves  that  pass  from  left  to  right  across  the  gastric 
shadow.  Such  an  appearance  occurs  only  in  cases  of  organic  obstruction  at 
the  pylorus.  Fluoroscopic  examination  also  shows  well-marked  peristaltic 
waves  w^hich  may  be  two  or  three  times  as  deep  as  normal.  Antiperistaltic 
waves  have  been  occasionally  observed  in  such  patients  and,  when  present, 
they  usually  indicate  an  advanced  organic  obstruction. 

Dilatation  of  Stomach. — Sooner  or  later  the 
stomach  fails  to  empty  its  contents  to  such  an  extent 
that  dilatation  sets  in.  The  stomach,  dilated  from 
pyloric  obstruction,  appears  to  be  unusually  broad  on 
fluoroscopic  examination  (Fig.  59).  The  dilata- 
tion causes  a  loss  of  muscular  tone  and  the  retained 
liquids  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach.  When 
^* Showing  «ie^  Fuung  f^csh  bismutli-containing  food  is  swallowed,  it  can 
of  a  Dilated  Atonic     be  sccn  dropping  like  tar  through  the  fluid  already 

Pyloric^  obstnfction  ^^  ^^^  stomach.  As  a  rule  the  peristaltic  movements 
from  Ulcer.  (Re-  persist  cvcu  whou  considerable  dilatation  is  present. 
Brit,\ed.^To\ir.)^^^^*     They  may  begin  higher  than  usual  and  progress  with 

deep  furrows  to^vard  the  pylorus.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  peristaltic  waves  appear  to  be  absent  even  when  there  is  marked 
retention  and  a  fair  gastric  tone  (Barclay). 

Acute  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach 

This  rare  and  remarkable  condition  occurs  most  frequently  after  opera- 
tions, especially  laparotomies;  less  commonly  during  the  course  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  particularly  pneumonia,  as  well  as  after  injuries  and  in 
association  with  various  w-asting  diseases  and  nervoiis  lesions.  It  may  even 
occur  during  perfect  health.  Clinically,  it  is  characterized  by  the  acute 
onset  of  vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  distention  and  tenderness.  There  is 
great  thirst  and  scanty  urine,  and  in  many  instances  the  patient  .rapidly 
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passes  into  a  condition  of  collapse  which  terminates  fatally  within  a  few 
days.  The  persistent  and  profuse  vomiting  is  the  most  common  and 
important  symptom.  The  vomitus  is  usually  thin  and  watery  and  is  fre- 
quently hile  stained,  hrownish  or  black.  Only  exceptionally  is  it  feculent. 
Free  hydrochloric  acid  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  the  vomitus. 

At  autopsy  the  most  striking  finding  is  an  enormously  dilated  stomach 
wihch  may  occupy  almost  the  entire  abdomen.  In  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  there  is  also  a  dilatation  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the 
duodenum,  and  in  some  of  the  patients  this  dilatation  stops  abruptly  at  the 
point  where  the  duodenum  passes  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  mesentery, 
at  which  point  there  may  be  a  definite  obstruction  of  the  duodenum  by  the 
tensely  stretched  mesentery.  Below  this  obstruction  the  intestines  are 
collapsed. 

Pathogenesis. — Three  chief  explanations  have  been  offered  for  the 
mechanism  which  leads  to  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  first  of 
these  attributes  the  dilatation  to  a  primary  obstruction  of  the  duodenum 
at  the  point  where  it  passes  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  mesentery.  At 
this  point  the  duodenum  passes  between  the  spinal  column  and  aorta 
behind,  and  the  mesentery  of  the  small  intestines  with  the  superior  mes- 
enteric artery  in  front.  If  the  spinal  column  at  tliis  point  is  prominent 
and  particularly  if  the  mesentery  with  its  contained  artery  is  drawn  taut, 
the  mechanical  conditions  are  favorable  for  such  duodenal  obstruction. 
Tension  on  the  mesentery  is  increased  if  the  small  intestines  are  empty  and 
are  located  in  the  pelvis,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  mesentery  is  so  short 
that  the  intestines  in  this  position  cannot  be  supported  by  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis.  If  acute  gastric  dilatation  were  due  solely  to  such  an  abstruction 
one  would  expect  an  early  increase  in  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
stomach.  Only  in  the  late  stages  should  peristalsis  cease  and  marked  dila- 
tation occur.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  very  few  of  the  reported  cases  of 
acute  dilatation  have  shown  increased  gastric  peristalsis  at  any  time. 
In  most  patients  visible  peristalsis  has  been  entirely  absent  throughout  the 
disease.  In  such  cases  there  must  have  been  a  marked  loss  of  muscular 
activity  from  the  time  that  the  symptoms  began. 

Second  Theoey. — The  second  explanation  offered  for  acute  gastric 
dilatation  is,  that  it  is  due  to  an  acute  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice. 
Enormous  quantities  of  liquid  can  usually  be  recovered  from  the  stomach. 
It  is  improbable  that  all  this  fluid  is  due  to  gastric  secretion,  however,  for 
the  percentage  of  acid  is  usually  low,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  often 
absent.  The  presence  of  bile  in  the  fluid  suggests  that  fluid  has  regurgi- 
tated back  from  the  duodenum. 

Thibd  Theory. — The  third  explanation  offered  for  acute  dilatation  is 
that  it  is  due  to  an  acute  loss  of  tone  in  the  gastric  wall.  The  absence  of 
risible  peristaltic  movements  indicates  that  such  a  loss  of  tone  is  always 
present  and  their  absence  from  the  start  in  many  cases  suggests  that  this  is 
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the  primary  cause  of  the  dilatation.  Experimentally,  a  diminution  in  the 
l)eristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  a  delay  in  the 
emptying  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  anesthesia,  and  from  cooling  or 
handling  of  the  intestines.  Kesection  of  the  vagus  nerve  also  diminishes 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  may  lead  to  gastric  dilatation.  Various 
acute  toxic  influences  seem  to  have  a  similar  effect. 

Lack  of  Gastric  Tone. — ^We  see,  therefore,  that  the  lack  of  gastric  tone 
is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  type  of  dilatation.  It  is  possible  that 
it  occurs  secondarily  to  a  duodenal  obstruction  and  that  it  is  caused  by 
a  reflex  from  the  duodenum.  It  is  also  possible  that  it  is  primary  and  that 
the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  duodenum  at  the  point  where  it  passes 
beneath  the  mesenteric  attachment  results  from  a  crowding  of  the  intestines 
into  the  low^er  abdomen  by  the  distended  stomach.  In  any  case,  a  vicious 
circle  tends  to  become  established ;  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  increases 
the  duodenal  obstruction,  and  the  latter  tends  to  increase  the  gastric  dilata- 
tion. Favorable  therapeutic  results  have  sometimes  been  obtained  when 
these  mechanical  factors  were  combated  by  repeatedly  aspirating  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  by  attempting  to  relieve  the  obstruction  by  hav- 
ing the  patient  lie  on  the  abdomen  or  by  assuming  the  knee-chest  position. 


Vomiting 

Mechanism 

Vomiting  is  usually  preceded  by  the  sensations  of  nausea.  The  indi- 
vidual feels  weak  and  prostrated,  he  becomes  pale,  a  cold  perspiration 
breaks  out,  and  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  and  of  the  mucous  secre- 
tions from  the  mouth  and  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes.  The  pulse 
becomes  weaker,  and  the  respirations  more  rapid  and  irregular. 

The  gastric  movements  during  vomiting  have  been  carefully  studied  in 
intact  animals  by  Cannon  and  others.  Before  emesis  actually  takes  place, 
the  pyloric  region  becomes  tightly  closed.  In  cats  deep  contractions  pro- 
ceed from  the  midportion  of  the  stomach  to  the  pyloric  region  and  they 
completely  close  off  the  lumen  of  the  stomach  just  before  the  pylorus  is 
reached.  In  dogs,  according  to  Ilesse,  the  antral  region  of  the  stomach 
becomes  tightly  closed  without  the  occurrence  of  marked  peristaltic  waves. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tone  of  the  remainder  of  the  stomach  lessens  and  the 
cardiac  sphincter  relaxes.  During  the  deeper  respirations  that  now  occur, 
the  gastric  material,  as  shown  in  dogs  by  Hesse,  enters  the  lower  esophagus 
through  the  relaxed  cardiac  sphincter  and  this  material  may  move  up  and 
down  with  each  respiration. 

Finally,  by  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  a  simultaneous  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  intra-abdominal  pressure 
is  markedly  raised  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  thrown  out  through 
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the  esophagus  into  the  mouth.  If  the  closure  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  naso- 
pliarynx  is  imperfect,  material  may  find  an  exit  through  the  nose  or  it  may 
enter  the  air  passages  and  provoke  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.    The  stomac^h] 

/^itself  seems  to  play  only  a  passive  part  in  the  actual  ejection  of  the  gastricy 
contents.    After  a  portion  has  been  vomited  the  stomach  contracts  firmly 

^^n  the  contents  that  remain.  Antiperistaltic  movements  are  usually  absent 
during  vomiting.  At  the  end  of  emesis,  material  may  still  remain  in  the 
stomach  and  the  esophagus.  The  latter,  however,  is  returned  to  the 
stomach  by  esophageal  peristalsis.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  vomiting,  a 
sense  of  relief  is  experienced,  but  the  muscular  weakness  may  continue 
for  some  little  time. 


Causes  of  Voiiiitiii|{ 

The  act  of  vomiting  is  governed  by  a  nervous  center  that  lies  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  During  vomiting  centrifugal  nervous  impulses  pag? 
from  this  center  to  the  stomach  by  way  of  the  vagus  nerves,  to  the 
diaphragm  by  way  of  the  phrenic  nerves  and  to  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
tl:e  abdominal  wall  by  way  of  the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  nerves. 

Direct  Excitation  of  Nervous  Center. — Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  n 
direct  excitation  of  this  nervous  center  either  by  mechanical  or  by  chemical 
stimuli.  Increased  intracranial  pressure  is  an  important  cause  of  vomit- 
ing, acting  through  a  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  center.  Local  disease 
of  the  medulla  and  pons  are  said  to  be  particularly  prone  to  cause  vomiting. 
Various  drugs  act  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  vomiting  center.  Among 
these  are  apomorphin,  the  digitalis  bodies,  tartar  emetic,  etc.  The  vomit- 
ing of  uremia  and  the  pernicious  vomiting  of  pregnancy  are  believed 
to  be  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  poisonous  substances  upon  the  vomiting 
center.  A  certain  type  of  periodic  vomiting  in  childhood,  that  which  is 
associated  with  an  unusual  formation  of  acetone  bodies,  also  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  action  of  toxic  substances  upon  the  center. 

Seflez  Excitation. — The  center  may  also  be  acted  upon  by  reflexes. 
Thus  abnormal  impulses  from  the  internal  ear  may  produce  vomiting 
when  there  is  disease  in  this  region  or  when,  as  in  seasickness,  a  series  of 
nervous  stimuli  occur  in  the  semilunar  canals  owing  to  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  body.  Reflex  vomiting  frequently  takes  its  origin 
from  the  abdominal  organs,  as  in  gastritis,  gastric  stasis,  inflammations  of 
the  appendix  and  peritoneum,  during  biliary  and  renal  colic,  etc.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  pharynx  at  about  its  juncture  with  the  esophagus  may  also 
cause  reflex  vomiting. 

Changes  in  Higher  Cerebral  Centers. — Finally,  vomiting  may  be  pro- 
duced in  susceptible  individuals  by  changes  in  the  higher  cerebral  centers. 
Thus  some  individuals  become  nauseated  and  may  even  vomit  when  un- 
pleasant subjects  are  discussed.     Unpleasant  odors  frequently  have  a 
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nauseating  effect  and  may  lead  to  vomiting.     The  vomiting  of  migraine 
also  appears  to  arise  from  changes  in  the  higher  cerebral  centers. 

Continual  Voniitin|{ 

Vomiting  that  occurs  occasionally  is  an  unpleasant  but  not  a  very 
serious  symptom.  Continuous  vomiting  may  be  due  to  a  persistence  of  the 
original  cause;  but,  in  addition,  individuals  of  a  nervous  temperament  tend 
to  establish  a  vomiting  habit  owing  to  the  development  of  an  easy  reflex 
path.  Under  such  circumstances  even  slight  external  stimuli  may  start  a 
paroxysm  of  vomiting. 

Constant  vomiting  leads  to  malnutrition,  partly  through  the  actual  loss 
of  food  material  from  the  stomach,  but  mainly  because  the  lack  of  appetite 
and  the  fear  of  vomiting  curtail  the  intake  of  food.  In  some  cases  the 
vomiting  is  so  constant  that  even  liquids  cannot  be  retained.  When  vomit- 
ing is  severe  and  continuous,  the  vomitus  eventiially  becomes  bile  stained 
owing   to  a   regurgitation  of   the  duodenal   contents   into   the    stomach. 

I  Finally,  continued  vomiting  leads  to  constipation  on  account  of  the  partial 

I  starvation. 

Gastric  Motility  after  Gastro'enterostomy 

It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  if  an  opening  be  made  between  tho. 
most  dependent  portion  of  the  stomach  and  a  loop  of  small  intestines  tho 
gastric  contents  will  drain  out  of  the  stomach  through  this  new  opening. 
Cannon  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  simple  conception  of  drainage 
of  the  stomach  does  not  correspond  with  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
stomach  and  abdomen,  at  least  when  the  pylorus  remains  patent.  In  the 
first  place,  the  conditions  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  far  as  drainage  of  the 
stomach  is  concerned,  should  not  be  compared  with  a  filled  stomach,  which 
is  held  in  the  air  and  from  which  fluid  can  escape  through  any  opening  in 
its  dependent  portion.  The  stomach  is  surrounded  with  intestines  and 
other  abdominal  contents  of  about  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and  the 
conditions  are  more  comparable  with  a  stomach  suspended  in  water  than 
with  one  suspended  in  air.  It  is  evident  that,  under  these  conditions,  the 
contents  will  not  drain  from  the  most  dependent  portion  but  must  be 
moved  on  by  the  contractions  of  the  gastric  muscle.  The  peristaltic  waves 
which  pass  from  the  midportion  of  the  stomach  toward  the  pylorus  tend, 
therefore,  to  move  the  gastric  contents  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  exit 
from  the  stomach  rather  than  toward  an  artificial  opening  in  its  most 
dependent  portion.  Furthermore,  digestion  is  most  advanced  in  the  distal 
portion  of  the  stomach,  and  when  solid  food  has  been  taken  the  gastric 
contents  in  this  distal  portion  are  more  fluid  and  are,  therefore,  more 
readily  carried  forward. 

Intact  Pyloric  Opening. — Observations  both  on  animals  and  on  men 
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have  shown  that,  so  long  as  the  pyloric  opening  is  intact,  the  products  of 
gastric  digestion  are  usually  emptied  through  the  pylorus  rather  than 
through  an  artificial  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach.  Kelling 
established  a  duodenal  fistula  in  animals  and  observed  that  after  gastro- 
enterostomy the  material  usually  passed  through  the  pylorus.  Failure^  to 
close  a  duodenal  fistula  by  simply  performing  a  gastro-enterostomy  have 
jicrmitted  Berg  to  make  similar  observations  on  man.  X-ray  examinations 
of  animals  after  gastro-enterostomy  by  Cannon  and  Blake  have  also  shown 
that  if  the  pylorus  be  intact  the  food  almost  invariably  escapes  from  the 
stomach  through  the  normal  exit,  rather  than  through  the  new  operative 
opening.  Even  when  the  pylorus  has  been  artificially  narrowed  but  not 
entirely  occluded,  food  often  continues  to  pass  through  the  narrowed  orifice. 

Obstructed  Pylorus. — The  practical  surgical  importance  of  these  ex- 
perimental and  clinical  observations  is  at  once  apparent.  Gastro-enteros- 
tomy cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  drainage  operation  when  the  pylorus  and 
the  gastric  musculature  are  normal.  Only  w^hen  there  is  a  definite  obstruc- 
tion at  the  pylorus  is  there  a  reasonable  pros])ect  that  the  new  opening  will 
afford  a  physiological  short  circuit  into  the  intestines.  It  is  w'ell  known 
that  the  most  brilliant  therapeutical  results  of  this  operation  have  been 
obtained  in  just  this  class  of  patients.  In  conditions  of  marked  atony,  and 
particularly  when  there  is  a  marked  atonic  dilatation,  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions in  the  stomach  may  differ  from  the  normal  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  new  opening  may  at  times  functionate.  At  least  gastro-enterostomy 
occasionally  benefits  such  patients,  although  the  benefit  is  neither  so  con- 
stant nor  so  striking  as  when  the  dilatation  is  due  to  a  pyloric  obstruction. 

From  the  physiological  standpoint,  also,  it  is  evident  that  when  a  gas- 
tro-enterostomy is  pcrfonned  it  is  advantageous  to  make  the  new  opening 
as  near  the  pylorus  as  possible,  for  in  this  region  the  gastric  contents  are 
more  fluid,  the  peristaltic  waves  are  more  marked  and  the  pressure  is 
higher.  A  pyloroplasty  is  the  ideal  operation  for  a  pyloric  stenosis, 
although  for  practical  purposes  it  may  not  be  the  operation  chosen. 

Return  of  Intestinal  Contents  to  Stomach. — Not  only  may  a  gastro- 
enterostomy opening  fail  to  act  as  a  short  circuit  between  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines,  but  it  may  permit  the  return  of  intestinal  contents  into  the 
stomach.  The  gastric  contents  which  have  passed  the  pylorus,  the  duode- 
num and  proximal  jejunum,  may  reenter  the  stomach  when  they  reach  the 
operative  opening,  or,  again,  material  from  the  stomach  may  enter  the 
proximal  loop  of  intestines  directly  from  the  stomach  and  then  be  returned 
by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  this  portion  of  the  intestines.  The  former 
condition  is  called  a  vicious  circle.  Apparently,  it  occurs  not  infrequently 
after  gastro-enterostomy  but  it  seems  to  be  less  serious  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. At  least  in  the  experimental  experience  of  Cannon  and  Blake,  the 
)  serious  symptoms  following  gastro-enterostomy  were  invariably  due  not  to 
I  a  vicious  circle  but  to  a  kinking  of  the  intestine  below  the  anastomosis. 
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Peptic  Ulcer 

Peptic  ulcers  occur  only  in  those  portions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
that  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  They  occur  most  com- 
monly in  the  stomach  or  duodenum  hut  they  may  also  occur  in  the  jejunum 
near  a  gastro-enterostomy  opening  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus. 
In  the  stomach,  peptic  ulcers  most  frequently  involve  the  posterior  wall, 
the  lessQr_curvature  and  the  pyloric_end  of  the  stomach,  though  any  portion 
of  the  stomach  may  be  affected.  In  the  duodenum  they  occur  just  distal 
to  the  pylorus  and  are  very  rare  beyond  the  point  where  the  alkaline  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice  enter. 

Peptic  ulcers  may  be  acute,  subacute  or  chronic.  The  most  characteris- 
tic are  the  chronic  ulcers.  These  usually  show  on  examination  a  punched- 
out  or  funnel  appearance,  with  the  diameter  of  the  deeper  portion  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  more  superficial  portion.  Often  the  diminution  in 
diameter  is  by  a  succession  of  terraces.  Peptic  ulcers  may  be  irregular  in 
shape  or  they  may  be  round  or  oval.  Frequently  they  are  multiple.  Micro- 
scopically there  is,  as  a  rule,  little  evidence  of  acute  inflammation  about  the 
base,  but  the  latter  becomes  markedly  indurated  in  chronic  ulcers  and  in 
healing  much  scar  tissue  may  be  formed  which  later  contracts  and  leads  to 
strictures  and  deformities. 

Pathogenesis 

The  distribution  of  peptic  ulcers  indicates  that  they  are  due  to  a  diges- 
tion of  the  tissues  by  gastric  juice.  Before  further  discussion  of  their 
pathogenesis,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  why  the  gastric 
juice  normally  fails  to  digest  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  Not  only  is  such 
digestion  very  rare,  but  even  when  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  have 
l»een  produced  by  various  means  these  usually  heal  with  great  rapidity,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  normal  conditions  are  reestablished. 
Obviously  some  mechanism  exists  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  which 
causes  it  to  resist  peptic  digestion. 

Resistance  of  Living  Tissue  to  Digestion. — John  Hunter  believed  that 
the  resistance  to  digestion  was  a  general  property  of  all  living  tissue. 
Since  his  time  this  question  has  been  frequently  studied,  and  the  results  of 
these  studies  indicate  that  the  degree  of  resistance  to  gastric  digestion 
varies  considerably  in  different  tissues.  For  example,  the  leg  of  a  living 
frog  as  well  as  the  ear  of  a  living  rabbit  may  be  digested  by  gastric  juice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  living  gastric  wall  even  when  denuded  of  its  mucous 
membrane  or  when  denuded  of  both  mucous  and  muscular  coats  offers  a 
considerable  resistance  to  gastric  digestion.  The  same  is  true  of  portions 
of  the  intestines  as  well  as  of  the  living  spleen.    In  order  that  these  struc- 
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tures  should  resist  digestion,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  a  good  blood 
supply  be  maintained. 

The  mechanism  of  this  resistance  to  digestion  is  not  finally  settled.  So 
far  as  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  concerned,  all  are  agreed  that  a 
certain  amount  of  protection  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  mucus  on  its 
surface,  and  it  has  been  ix)inted  out  that  in  patients  with  gastric  ulcers  the 
amount  of  mucus  recovered  from  the  stomach  may  be  less  than  normal. 
But  it  is  also  obvious  that,  while  the  presence  of  mucus  may  afford  some 
j^rotection,  it  cannot  be  the  chief  factor  that  confers  immunity  against 
])eptic  digestion  upon  other  living  tissues  than  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Action  op  Antiferments. — Weinland  showed  that  intestinal  para- 
sites resist  digestion  within  the  intestinal  tract  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  contain  an  antiferment  which  neutralizes  the  ferments  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Similar  antipeptic  and  antitryptic  substances  have  been 
isolated  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  upper  intestines 
and  from  the  mucus  covering  its  surface,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  living  tissue,  and  particularly  these  portions  of  the  digestive  tract,  may 
owe  a  part  of  their  immunity  to  the  possession  of  these  antiferments. 
Katzensteiu  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  show  that  the  development  of  peptic 
ulcers  is  due  in  part  to  a  disturbance  of  the  relation  that  should  exist  be- 
tween the  ferments  and  antiferments  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 

Oxidation  of  Active  Ferments. — More  recently  Bunge  has  observed 
tliat  while  proferments  resist  destruction  by  an  electric  current,  active 
ferments  are  easily  destroyed  by  this  means,  and  he  believes  that  the 
destruction  is  due  to  oxidation.  On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  it  has 
l>een  suggested  that  the  immunity  of  living  tissue  to  digestion  depends  upon 
its  ability  to  oxidize  and  thus  destroy  the  active  ferments.  The  inactive 
proferment  in  the  gland  resists  such  destruction,  but  once  it  has  left  the 
gland  and  has  been  converted  into  the  active  ferment  it  is  readily  oxidized 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  living  tissue.  In  this  way  living  tissue  may 
protect  itself  against  digestion. 

Relation  to  Gastric  Secretion 

We  have  seen  that  the  gastric  juice  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  peptic  ulcers,  and  the  question  therefore  arises,  whether  an 
increased  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  common  or  an  essential  factor 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  ulcer.  Statistics  have  shown  that  fifty  per  cent  or 
more  of  patients  suffering  from  ulcer  have  an  increased  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  contents,  and  this  has  led  some  to  attribute 
the  ulcer  formation  to  an  abnormal  activity  of  the  gastric  juice.  Yet 
hyperacidity  may  occur  without  ulcer,  and  it  is  by  no  means  constant 
in  those  with  ulcer.     Not  infrequently  there  is  a  normal  acidity,  while 
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in  some  patients  there  is  a  subacidity.  Schryver  and  Singer  believe 
that  in  duodenal  and  pyloric  ulcers  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  peptic 
activity  of  the  gastric  juice  are  increased,  whereas  in  ulcer  of  the  body 
of  the  stomach  the  hydrochloric  acid  varies  and  the  peptic  activity  of  the 
juice  is  usually  diminished. 

Hsrperacidity. — Even  when  unusual  quantities  of  acid  are  found  in 
the  gastric  contents  of  ulcer  patients,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
hyperacidity  precedes  the  formation  of  the  ulcer.  Hyperacidity  may  be 
caused  by  reflexes  from  various  organic  diseases  within  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  among  these  by  reflexes  from  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcerations. 
Schryver  and  Singer  suggest,  also,  that  the  excess  of  gastric  secretion  in 
duodenal  and  pyloric  ulcers  may  be  due  to  an  excessive  formation  in  these 
regions  of  those  chemical  substances  which  normally  excite  gastric  secre- 
tion (page  139).  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  hyperacidity  asso- 
ciated with  ulcer  is  a  secondary  manifestation  rather  than  a  cause  of  the 
ulcer. 

Abnormal  Susceptibility  of  Mucous  Membrane. — While  the  digestive 
activities  of  the  gastric  juice  play  an  essential  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
ulcer  and  while  ulcers  probably  never  develop  if  the  gastric  secretion  is 
absent,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  hyperacidity  is  an 
essential  factor  in  ulcer  formation.  If  other  conditions  are  favorable 
the  normal  gastric  juice  can  digest  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  and  although 
an  excess  of  acid  or  of  pepsin  may  favor  this  digestion  it  is  not  necessary 
for  ulcer  formation.  The  essential  change  that  leads  to  ulcer  must  lie  in 
some  condition  which  renders  the  mucous  membrane  abnormally  sus- 
ceptible  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Some  of  these  factors  will  now 
be  considered. 

Vascular  Disease 

Of  the  factors  which  create  a  loss  of  resistance  to  digestion,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  a  disturbance  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  stomach  wall. 
Since  the  time  of  Virchow,  attention  has  been  directed  repeatedly  toward 
this  possibility.  Attempts  to  produce  ulcers  experimentally  by  ligating 
the  arteries  entering  the  stomach  wall  have  usually  met  with  failure, 
probably  because  there  are  numerous  arterial  anastomoses  within  the 
various  layers  of  the  stomach  wall.  More  success,  however,  has  attended 
eff'orts  to  block  the  finer  gastric  vessels  by  injecting  small  particles  in 
suspension,  or  by  injecting  coagulating  substances  into  the  gastric  arteries. 
In  particular  Payr  has,  in  recent  years,  injected  dilute  formalin  and  other 
irritants  into  the  gastric  vessels  and  in  this  manner  has  produced  experi- 
mental ulcers  in  the  stomachs  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs  and  dogs,  which  re- 
sembled those  occurring  naturally  in  man. 

Vascular  Changes  in  Man. — The  localized  character  and  the  funnel 
shape  of  gastric  ulcers  in  man  suggest  a  vascular  origin,  and  Hauser, 
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O^iiils  and  others  have  called  attention  to  disease  of  the  arteries  that 
lead  to  the  ulcer.  Frequently  this  disease  has  involved  the  artery  at  some 
distance  from  the  ulcer  itself,  so  tliat  it  seems  improbable  that  the  arterial 
disease  was  merely  incidental  to  the  ulcer.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out 
in  this  connection,  that  the  prognosis  of  gastric  ulcer  varies  considerably 
with  the  age  of  the  patient.  Acute  ulcers  are  relatively  common  in  young 
individuals,  whereas  chronic  ulcers  occur  most  commonly  in  individuals 
who  are  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Vascular  disease  in  the  young  is 
usually  due  to  infection  or  embolism,  conditions  which  might  be  expected 
to  cause  an  acute  gastric  defect  with  healing.  Vascular  disease  in  later 
life,  however,  is  usually  due  to  arteriosclerosis  with  a  tendency  to  pro- 
gressive interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  stomach  wall. 

Nervous  Theories 

Although  various  authors  had  described  acute  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  after  experimental  injuries  to  the  nervous  centers  or  to  the  gastric* 
nerves,  the  relation  between  nervous  lesions  and  chronic  indurated  ulcers 
was  first  brought  into  prominence  by  tlie  experiments  of  Van  Yzeren. 
This  investigator  demonstrated,  that  after  bilateral  resection  of  the  vagi 
below  the  diaphragm  rabbits  frequently  develop  chronic  ulcers  in  the  py- 
loric region  of  the  stomach,  which  closely  resemble  the  chronic  ulcers 
that  occur  in  man.  These  results  were  confirmed  in  this  country  by 
Ophjils,  who  found  typical  chronic  ulcers  in  six  of  thirty  rabbits  that  had 
\yeen  subjected  to  a  double  vagotomy  below  the  diaphragm.  The  mechan- 
ism which  leads  to  the  production  of  chronic  ulcers  in  such  cases  is  by 
no  means  certain.  Possibly  they  may  be  due  to  an  anemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane  that  results  from  spasm  of  the  smooth  muscle  of  the  stomach 
wall,  or  from  a  spastic  contraction  of  the  arterioles  in  the  mucosa ;  pos- 
sibly they  may  be  due  to  some  alteration  in  gastric  motility  which  per- 
mits unusual  traumata  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  contained  food. 

Spasms  of  Stomach  and  Ulceration. — In  other  animals  than  the  rab- 
bit the  experimental  production  of  chronic  ulcers  by  nerve  lesions  has 
not  been  very  successful.  To  what  extent  these  observations  on  the  rab- 
bit can  be  transferred  to  man  is,  therefore,  uncertain.  It  is  known  that 
gastric  ulcer  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  a  spasm  of  neighboring 
]>art8  of  the  stomach;  and  some  authors,  among  them  Bergmann  and 
Barclay,  conceive  that  the  spasm  may  be  a  primary  cause  of  the  ulcera- 
tion. Barclay  and  others  have  observed  marked  spasms  of  the  stomach 
where  no  anatomical  cause  for  the  same  was  found  in  the  stomach  at  opera- 
tion. Such  spasm  might  arise  reflexly  from  appendicitis  or  other  abdom- 
inal disease,  or  they  might  possibly  be  due  to  central  nervous  changes. 
It  is  conceivable  that  such  spasms  may  predispose  to  ulcer  by  changing 
the  blood  supply  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
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Infectious  and  Toxic  Causes 

Rosenow  has  shown  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  streptococci  of 
proper  virulence  may  be  followed  by  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
owing  to  a  local  infection  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  a  . 
secondary  digestion  of  the  infected  area.     The  ulcers  thus  produced 
were  usually  single  and  deep,  and  showed  a  noteworthy  tendency  to  hem- 
orrhage and  perforation.     Clinically  it  has  been  noted  from  time  to  time, 
that  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  occur  in  connection  with  various  infectious 
processes,  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  appendicitis  and  g^ll-stones.     Acute 
gastric  ulcers  occasionally  occur  after  abdominal  operations.     Such  ulcers 
have  been  attributed  not  only  to  a  local  gastric  inflammation  but  to  vascu- 
lar changes,  such  as  emboli,  local  endarteritis  and  thrombosis.     While 
such  infections  may  certainly  produce  acute  ulcers  in  man  their  relation 
to  the  chrpnic  type  of  gastric  ulcer  is  less  certain. 

Peptic  ulcers  have  also  been  produced  by  various  toxic  substances. 
Thus  they  have  been  observ^ed  after  the  injection  of  diphtheria  toxin, 
of  "gastrotoxic  sera,"  after  extensive  superficial  burns  and  after  injuring 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  a  variety  of  chemical  substances.  To 
what  extent  such  toxic  substances  are  operative  in  the  production  of  chronic 
ulcers  in  man  we  do  not  know. 

Conclusion 

The  immediate  cause  of  peptic  ulcers  is  a  digestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  or  the  deeper  layers  of  the  gastro-intestinal  wall  by  the  gastric 
juice.  While  it  is  probable  that  a  hyperacid  juice  favors  such  digestion 
it  is  not  necessary  for  ulcer  production,  and  the  hyperacidity  frequently 
found  on  gastric  analysis  may  be  a  result  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  ulcer. 
The  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  ulcer  is  a  loss  of  the  normal 
protection  which  the  tissue  possesses  against  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice. 
This  special  vulnerability  of  the  wall  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of 
conditions,  chief  among  which  are  local  infections  and  local  disturbances 
of  the  blood  supply.  Vascular  disturbances  due  to  arteriosclerosis  seem 
to  be  particularly  important  in  producing  the  chronic  type  of  gastric  ulcer 
that  is  so  common  in  middle-aged  individuals. 

Motor  Activities  of  the  Stomach  in  Ulcer 

Organic  Changes. — Peptic  ulcers  may  influence  the  motor  activities  of 
the  stomach  either  from  organic  changes  in  its  walls  or  through  reflex 
influences.  Organic  changes  usually  disturb  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  by  causing  a  more  or  less  marked  obstruction.  Particularly  in 
the  region  of  the  pylorus  are  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  tissues  about 
the  ulcer  liable  to  cause  obstruction.     The  effects  produced  by  an  organic 
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pyloric  obstruction  upon  the  movements  of  the  stomach  have  already 
been  described.  At  first  the  stomach  maintains  its  tone  and  size,  and  its 
peristaltic . movements  are  increased;  but  later  the  stomach  dilates  and 
material  is  retained  for  24  hours  or  more  with  the  characteristic  increase 
in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  stomach.  Only  rarely  do  the  peristaltic 
movements  become  less  than  normal. 

Organic  obstruction  may  also  result  from  a  cicatricial  contraction 
about  ulcers  that  are  located  in  the  duodenum  or  in  the  body  of  the 
stomach.     The  latter  cause  the  so-called  organic  hour-glass  constrictions. 

Functional  Changes. — The  second  group  of  motor  disturbances  pro- 
duced by  peptic  ulcers  are  of  a  functional  character.  The  functional 
changes  which  occur  under  these  conditions  appear  to  be  rather  variable, 
and  their  value  as  diagnostic  signs  is  not  definitely  settled.  When  the 
ulcer  is  located  in  the  stomach  it  tends  to  produce  a  spasm  of  the  neigh- 
boring ring  of  gastric  muscle.  Ulcers  at  or  near  the  pylorus,  for  example, 
tend  to  produce  a  pylorospasm.  This  delays  the  exit  of  material  from 
the  stomach,  and  it  is  often  diflBcult  to  determine  just  how  much  of 
a  delayed  emptying  is  due  to  organic  obstruction  and  how  much  is  due 
to  an  associated  pylorospasm. 

Functional  Hour-glass  Stomach. — Similarly  peptio  ulcers  that 
are  located  in  the  body  of  the  stomach  tend  to  cause  a  spasm  of  the  cor- 
responding ring  of  muscle.  This  leads  to  a  functional  hour-glass 
stomach.  The  differentiation  of  such  a  functional  hour-glass  stomach 
from  the  organic  type  of  constriction  is  not  always  simple.  As  a  rule, 
lujwever,  the  functional  constriction  has  a  smoother  and  simpler  outline 
and  it  is  not  persistent  It  can  sometimes  be  made  to  disappear  by  having 
the  individual  stand,  by  gastric  massage,  or  by  the  administration  of 
atropin.  It  may  be  present  on  one  day  but  absent  on  a  later  occasion.  As 
a  rule,  such  a  spasmodic  contraction  does  not  produce  serious  changes  in 
gastric  motility.  It  may,  however,  be  associated  with  considerable  pain. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  such  localized  spasms  of  the  stomach  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  an  organic  lesion  at  the  point  of  spasm.  Some- 
times they  appear  to  be  due  to  organic  disease  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen, 
and  particularly  to  duodenal  ulcer,  gall-stones,  etc.  At  other  times  they 
appear  to  be  due  to  nervous  impulses  of  central  origin,  as  in  hysteria,  etc. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  some  observers  believe  that  such 
spasms  play  an  important  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  gastric  ulcer. 

Duodenal  Ulcers. — Duodenal  ulcers  appear  to  affect  the  gastric 
motility  in  quite  a  different  way  from  gastric  ulcers.  According  to  Car- 
man, the  most  characteristic  functional  change  is  an  increase  in  the  gastric 
peristalsis  even  when  there  is  no  organic  obstruction.  The  tone  of  the 
stomach  is  normal  or  increased.  The  food  at  first  passes  out  of  the 
stomach  with  unusual  speed,  but  this  early  hypermotility  may  be  followed 
by  some  delay  in  the  final  evacuation  of  the  gastric  contents. 
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Carcinoma  of  the  Stomach 

Effect  on  Gastric  Form  and  Motility 

Unlike  gastric  ulcers,  carcinomata  show  no  noteworthy  tendency  to 
cause  spastic  contractions  of  the  pylorus  or  of  other  parts  of  the  stomach. 
The  effects  which  they  produce  on  the  form  and  the  motor  activities  of 
the  stoniadi  are  mostly  of  a  mechanical  character.  Carcinoniata  at  or 
near  the  pyloric  orifice  may,  in  their  earlier  stages,  interfere  with  the 
normal  closure  of  the  pylorus  and  thus  allow  an  early  escape  of  material 
from  the  stomach.  In  their  later  stages,  there  is  commonly  a  more  or 
less  pronounced  obstruction  with  the  usual  motor  changes  that  follow  this 
condition. 

Carcinomata  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  rarely  produce  serious  alter- 
ations in  the  gastric  motility.  Even  after  the  tumor  is  easily  palpable 
and  is  plainly  visible  on  x-ray  examination  by  the  irregularity  which  it 
produces  in  the  contour  of  the  stomach,  the  gastric  contents  may  pass 
through  the  stomach  at  a  fairly  normal  rate.  There  may  be  an  insig- 
nificant stasis  in  or  about  the  tumor,  but  the  contents  as  a  whole  pass 
through  the  stomach  with  normal  or  even  with  increased  speed  owing 
to  the  associated  achlorhydria.  Carcinomatous  induration  of  the  stomach 
wall  prevents  the  region  affected  from  taking  part  in  the  normal  peri- 
staltic movements.  Occasionally  a  carcinoma  produces  a  marked  nar- 
rowing of  the  body  of  the  stomach  and  thus  causes  an  hour-glass  con- 
striction. 

Effect  on  Gastric  Digestion 

In  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  all  patients  suffering  from  gastric 
carcinomata  the  stomach  contents  show  no  free  hvdrochloric  acid.  Where 
acid  is  found  the  cancer  is  often  assumed  to  have  developed  on  the  site  of 
an  old  ulcer,  although  Schryver  and  Singer  believe  that  free  acid  occurs 
particularly  when  the  cancer  is  located  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus.  Not 
only  is  free  hvdrochloric  acid  often  absent  in  the  ffastric  contents  obtained 
from  patients  with  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  but  there  may  be  in  addi- 
tion an  "acid  deficit,"  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  an  unusual  quantity 
of  acid  to  the  contents  in  order  to  obtain  a  reaction  for  free  acid.  Vari- 
ous factors  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  achlorhydria  and  of  the 
acid  deficit  in  these  patients. 

Lack  of  Secretion. — In  the  first  place  there  is  often  a  deficient  or  absent 
secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  This 
lack  of  secretion  is  common  in  the  later  stages  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach, 
and  it  is  said  to  bo  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  body  than  in  cancer 
of  the  pylorus.    It  is  often  accoiiij/iuiiod  I>y  the  anatomical  changes  charac- 
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teristic  of  a  clirouic  gastritis,  such  as  Faber  has  described  in  other  forms 
of  achlorhydria. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  an  absence  of  gastric  secretion  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  achlorhydria  in  eases  of  gastric  carcinoma.  In  some 
cases  considerable  hvdrochloric  acid  must  be  added  before  the  contents 
give  a  reaction  for  free  acid.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of  secreted 
chlorids  and  the  amount  of  total  acidity  may  indicate  that  considerable 
hvdrochloric  acid  has  l)een  secreted  bv  the  stomach  even  when  none  is 
present  as  free  acid.  Evidently  the  gastric  contents  in  such  cases  contain 
an  imusual  amount  of  sul>8tauces  which  neutralize  free  acid.  These  sub- 
stances are  of  a  nitrogenous  character  and  they  may  be  derived  from  the 
tumor  secretions,  from  the  proteins  of  the  food  or  from  cleavage  products 
of  these  proteins  in  the  stomach. 

Excessive  Cleavage  of  Proteins. — It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Emerson 
and  others  that  proteins  may  undergo  an  unusually  complete  cleavage  in 
the  stomachs  of  patients  suffering  from  gastric  carcinomata.  The  normal 
gastric  juice  splits  proteins  to  proteoses  and  peptones  but  is  unable  to  carry 
the  disintegration  to  the  final  stage  of  amino  acids.  On  the  other  hand, 
carcinomatous  tissue,  in  common  with  extracts  from  various  organs  of 
the  body,  contains  ferments  which  decompose  peptones  and  polypeptids 
into  amino  acids.  Within  recent  years  maijy  efforts  have  been  made  to 
utilize  this  fact  in  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  carcinoma.  From  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  various  difficulties  are  encountered  in  applying  this  test, 
such  as  the  necessity  for  excluding  a  possible  action  of  fennents  swallowed  ^ 
in  the  saliva  or  of  ferments  that  have  been  regurgitated  from  the  duo-' 
denum.  Despite  these  practical  difficulties,  however,  such  studies  have 
strengthened  the  belief  that  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  ferments  are 
frequently  present  in  the  gastric  contents  which  are  able  to  disintegrate 
peptones  and  polypeptids.  Cleavages  of  this  type  increase  the  acid  bind- 
ing properties  of  a  given  amount  of  protein,  for  with  each  cleavage 
more  amino  groups  become  available  for  acid  combinations.  The  unusual 
binding  properties  of  the  gastric  contents  in  certain  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  stomach,  therefore,  depend  in  part  upon  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  excessive  cleavage  of  proteins  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Lactic  Acid. — Lactic  acid  fermentation  of  the  gastric  contents  is  com- 
mon in  patients  suffering  from  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  It  is  most 
marked  when  a  carcinoma  at  the  pylorus  produces  a  motor  insufficiency 
of  the  second  degree.  Under  such  circumstances  the  stomach  fails  to 
empty  itself  over  night  and  fermentative  microorganisms  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  grow  continuously  in  the  gastric  contents.  Long  non- 
motile  bacilli  (Oppler-Boas  bacilli)  may  be  found  in  great  number  in  the 
stagnating  gastric  contents.  These  bacteria  produce  lactic  acid  when 
grown  outside  of  the  body,  and  they  are  doubtlessly  responsible  for  the 
lactic  acid  that  is  found  in  cases  of  obstructive  carcinomata.     Their  con- 
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tinuous  propagation  is  permitted  by  the  fact  that  the  stomach  does  not 
empty  itself  at  least  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  second  factor 
requisite  for  their  development  is  a  lack  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Stasis 
in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  permit  the  growth  of 
these  bacilli.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  one  would  expect  to  find  lactic 
acid  fermentation  and  the  Oppler-Boas  bacilli  in  any  condition  in  which 
a  serious  organic  obstruction  at  the  pylorus  is  associated  with  achlorhydria. 
This  combination  is,  however,  very  rare  except  in  the  case  of  obstructing 
carcinomata.  For  this  reason,  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  and  Oppler- 
Boas  bacilli  are  of  considerable  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma.  They 
may  also  be  present  in  carcinomatous  stomachs  which  show  no  marked 
obstruction.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  bacilli  are  har- 
bored in  the  crevasses  of  the  tumor  although  it  is  also  possible  that  lactic 
acid  may  be  produced  by  some  specific  ferment  of  the  tumor. 

Gastric  Sensations 

Appetite,  Hunger  and  Repletion 

In  a  normal  individual  the  only  sensations  ordinarily  referable  to 
the  stomach  are  the  sensations  of  hunger,  of  appetite,  and  of  repletion 
during  the  course  of  a  meal.  These  sensations  normally  guide  the  in- 
dividual in  the  selection  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  they 
are  so  delicately  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  body  that  the  body  weight 
ordinarily  varies  but  little  under  varying  conditions  of  nutritive  demands 
and  nutritive  supply.  The  regular  intake  of  even  a  slight  excess  of  nour- 
ishment, over  and  above  the  actual  needs  of  the  body,  will  in  time  produce 
a  marked  increase  of  weight.  This  rarely  occurs  in  normal  individuals, 
however,  for  the  reason  that  a  sudden  gain  in  weight  is  normally  suc- 
ceeded by  a  diminished  desire  for  food.  Conversely  a  sudden  loss  in 
weight  is  normally  succeeded  by  an  increased  desire  for  food.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  control  of  these  sensations  lies 
in  the  state  of  body  nutrition. 

Possibly  the  sense  of  repletion  that  develops  during  the  course  of  a 
meal  is  due  in  part  to  an  increase  in  the  intra-abdominal  or  the  intra- 
gastric pressure.  Neisser  and  Briining  state  that  they  have  observed 
rapid  emaciation  follow  tight  lacing  of  the  abdomen  and  rapid  recovery 
follow  a  correction  of  this  habit.  The  gains  in  weight  that  frequently 
succeed  child  bearing  are  possibly  due  to  the  relaxed  condition  of  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

Loss  of  appetite  and  early  repletion  during  a  meal  are  common  symp- 
toms in  certain  nervous  individuals.  Less  common  is  an  excessive  ap- 
petite or  an  absence  of  the  eense  of  repletion.  The  cause  of  these  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  is  not  known. 

Appetite  and  Hunger  Different  Sensations. — The  sensations  of  appe- 
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B  and  of  hunger  are  eo  iiUimately  associated  with  each  other,  that  some 
tervers  have  held  that  they  are  but  quantitative  diiferencee  of  a  single 
on,  appetite  being  a  mild  form  of  hunger.  It  now  aeema  certain, 
;r,  that  the  two  sensations  are  essentially  different.  Uuiigcr  is  ii 
1],  gnawing  or  aching  sensation  that  is  intermittent  and  is  referred 
e  epigastrium  or  lower  Bteruum.  It  is  oftea  associated  with  lassitude, 
■owsiness,  faintuess,  headache  and  inability  to  work.  Appetite,  on  the 
r  hand,  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  sense  of  pleasure  in 
ting.  It  may  be  dissociated  from  hunger,  iis  wliere  one  cats  a  delectuble 
Bsert  with  appetite,  though  not  because  one  is  still  hungry,  or  where 
1  account  of  great  hunger  one  eats  a  food  that  is  naturally  distasteful  or 
1  nauseating. 

Hunger  Contractions. — The  observations  of  Cannon,  Carlson  and 
their  collaborators  have  demonstrated  that  intermittent  hunger  sensations 
are  associated  with  intermittent  contractions  cif  the  empty  stomach  and 
os[)eoially  of  its  pylorie  end.  Each 
of  these  contractions  usually  lasta 
from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  and 
they  follow  each  otiier  at  varyinj; 
intervals  which  may  in  some  cases 
be  so  short  that  a  tetanic  contractinn 
of  the  stomach  results.  So  far  i\> 
we  know,  similar  contractinns  il" 
not  accompany  the  sensation  of  a|i- 
petite.  Hunger  contractions  ui;iy 
be  temjwrarily  inhibited  by  a  vaii- 
ely  of  conditions,  such  as  cbcwint:, 
stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  taste, 
swallowing  movements,  the  entrance 
of  various  liquids  into  the  stomach, 
I  violent  exercise,  smoking  a  strong 
[■agar,  etc. 

Is  General  Diseases. — In  iji- 
I  feclious  diseases  the  hunger  contnic- 
tttons  appear  to  be  diminished,  a  fact 
which  doubtlessly  plays  a  part  in  the  lack  of  desire  fur  f«id  that  occurs  in 
such  patients.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  dog  has  been  rendered  diabetic 
by  the  removal  of  the  pancreas  the  linnger  contractions  are  usually  pro 
nounced,  despite  the  general  prostration  and  the  asthenia  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  that  accompany  the  advanced  malnutrition  of  these  animals. 

In  DfODBNAL  Ulcer. — Patients  suffering  from  duodenal  ulcer  and  re- 
lated conditions  not  infrequently  experience  a  pathological  type  of  hunger 
In  addition  to  the  dull  gnawing  sensations  with   weakness  and 
bility  to  work,  which  characterize  the  conditiou  of  hunger  in  normal 
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individuals,  these  patients  suffer  from  acute  distress,  or  more  or  less 
actual  pain  that  conies  on  some  time  after  the  food  has  been  eaten.  Like 
the  normal  type  of  hunger,  however,  this  pain  is  relieved  by  the  taking 
of  food.  Such  pathological  hunger  pains  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  gastric 
conditions,  but  tliey  seem  to  occur  particularly  in  conditions  associated 
with  gastric  hyperacidity  and  especially  in  duodenal  ulcer.  Such  paius 
have  frequently  been  attributed  to  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gastric  contents,  but  they  have  been  observed  at  times  in  patients  with 
subacidity  or  even  anacidity.  WTiile  the  exact  relation  of  such  pains  to 
the  contractions  of  the  stomach  has  not  been  definitelv  determined,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the}"  are  most  fre(]ucntly  associated  with  duodenal  ulcer, 
in  which  condition,  as  we  have  seen,  gastric  hypertonus,  increased  gas- 
tric peristalsis  and  early  gastric  hypermotility  are  common.  The  earlv 
exit  of  food  from  the  stomach,  combined  with  a  tendency  to  excessive 
motor  activity,  probably  accounts  for  the  unusual  severity  of  hunger  pains 
in  these  patients. 

Gastric  Pain 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  insensitive  to  tactile  stimuli, 
even  though  considerable  mechanical  injury  be  produced  by  cutting,  pinch- 
ing or  ])riekiiig.  It  is  relatively  insensitive  to  thermic  and  to  chemical 
stimuli.  The  introduction  of  0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  nor- 
mal stomach,  or  into  a  stomach  that  is  the  seat  of  an  ulcer,  causes  no 
pain.  Ilertz  also  found  that  when  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  enters  the 
stomach  it  causes  merely  a  feeling  of  warmth,  whereas  w^hen  it  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus  it  produces  burning  sensations. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pains  encountered  frequently  in  gastric 
ulcer,  and  less  frequently  in  conditions  of  simple  hyperchlorhydria,  must 
be  due  to  some  cause  other  than  the  action  of  a  relatively  high  concen- 
tration of  acid  on  the  normal  or  eroded  mucous  membrane. 

Increased  Tension  of  Muscle  Wall. — Provided  there  is  no  disease  of 
the  peritoneum,  gastric  pains  appear  to  be  caused  mainly  or  solely  by  the 
nmscuhir  contractions  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  bv  their  mechanical 
distention.  In  other  words,  gastric  pain  is  caused  by  an  increased  tension 
of  the  muscle  wall.  Thus  Hertz  produced  pain  by  a  rapid  distention 
of  the  stomach.  Tn  gastric  dilatation  secondary  to  pyloric  obstruction 
the  pains  present  when  the  stomach  is  distended  are  often  promptly  re- 
lieved when  the  gastric  contents  are  evacuated  by  vomiting  or  by  a  stomach 
tube.  During  the  spasmodic  ^^stomach  stiffening"  observed  in  such 
patients  some  j)ain  may  be  felt.  Finally,  during  fluoroscopic  examinations 
various  observers  have  noted  that  pain  may  be  experienced  when  spas- 
modic contractions  occur  either  near  the  pylorus  or  in  the  body  of  the 
stomach,  oven  though  the  cause  of  the  spasm  is  located  at  some  distance. 
Thus  a  p(»ristaltic  wave  may  pass  over  an  ulcer  in  the  l)ody  of  the  stomach 
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without  causing  paiu,  whereas  on  reaching  the  pyloric  region  it  may 
cause  a  pylorospasm  and  with  this  considerable  pain.  It  seems  evident, 
therefore,  that  one  and  probably  the  most  importanlLCause  of  ga9tric_pain 
is  an  increased  ter^sion  of  the  muscular  elements,  of  the  stomach  wall. 
In  peptic  ulcer  and  in  gastric  hyperacidity  the  changes  in  gastric  motil- 
ity and  especially  the  spasm  of  the  gastric  muscle  must  often  depend  in 
8o;ne  way  upon  the  acid  of  the  gastric  contents,  for  these  pains  are  fre- 
quently relieved  by  the  administration  of  alkalis. 

Involvement  of  Peritoneum. — A  second  cause  for  gastric  pain  is  an 
involvement  of  the  peritoneum.  The  layer  of  peritoneum  which  covers 
the  stomach,  like  that  which  covers  the  intestines,  appears  to  be  insen- 
sitive to  tactile  stimuli,  whereas  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  very  sensitive. 
Peritoneal  inflammation  or  peritoneal  adhesions  probably  produce  pain 
through  an  involvement  of  the  parietal  layer.  Perigastric  adhesions,  for 
example,  may  produce  pain  by  traction  on  the  parietal  peritoneum.  This 
traction  may  occur  immediately  after  the  ingestion  of  food  and  be  related 
to  the  quantity  rather  than  to  the  quality  of  the  food  taken ;  or  again  the 
pains  due  to  the  adhesions  may  be  associated  with  the  various  motor 
activities  of  the  stomach.  It  is  possible,  furtliermore,  that  the  pain 
experienced  during  gastric  distention  or  during  spasm  of  the  stomach 
wall  may  be  due  to  traction  on  a  normal  parietal  peritoneum  by  the 
mesenteric  attachments  of  the  stomach. 

Spinal  and  Other  Causes. — The  pains  that  originate  in  the  stomach. 


Fig.   61.— Areas  of  Referred  Pain  as  Given  by  Head.     A  Represents  One  of  the  Commonest 

Sites  in  Front,  B  One  of  the  Commonest  Sites  Behind. 


like  the  pains  that  originate  in  other  viscera,  may  be  referred  to  the 
exterior  of  the  body,  the  peripheral  distribution  corresponding  to  the 
spinal  segments  that  supply  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  diseased  organ. 
The  spinal  segments  usijally^affected  in  gastric  disease  are  the  sgventh, 
ei^lth,  ninth  and  tenth  dorsal  segments  which  supply  the  skin  from 
jj  about  the  eniform  to  the  umbilicus.  It  is  obvious  that  pain  in  this  region 
may  also  result  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  from  pressure  on  or 
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disease  of  the  corresponding  root  segments  as  a  result  of  thoracic  aneu- 
rism, spinal  tumor  or  spinal  inflammation. 


The  Intestines 

Functions  of  the  SnuUl  Intestines 

When  the  gastric  contents  pass  into  the  duodenum  a  flow  of  pan- 
creatic juice  and  of  bile  is  excited.  The  outpouring  of  these  digestive 
juices  depends  upon  some  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  of  the 
fat  in  the  chyme  upon  the  duodenal  mucosa.  Bayliss  and  Starling  showed 
that  if  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  intestines  be  treated  with 
dihite  acid  or  with  soaps,  an  extract  can  be  prepared  which  will  excite 
a  copious  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  when  it  is  injected  into  the  circulation. 
The  chemical  substance  that  produces  this  flow  is  called  secretin,  and  it 
is  probably  the  chief  normal  excitant  of  pancreatic  activity.  The  dis- 
charge of  bile,  which  follows  the  entrance  of  chyme  into  the  duodenum, 
is  due  in  part  to  a  contraction  of  the  gall-bladder.  In  part  it  is  due  to 
an  increased  secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver,  and  the  latter,  like  the  secretion 
of  pancreatic  juice,  depends  upon  the  action  of  secretin  formed  in  the 
duodenum  from  the  action  of  chyme  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 

Control  of  the  Discharge  of  Chyme. — The  entrance  of  pancreatic  juice 
and  of  bile  into  the  duodenum  influences  the  rate  at  which  the  gastric 
contents  are  discharged.  We  have  seen  that,  when  the  acid  contents  of 
the  stomach  pass  the  pylorus  and  come  in  contact  with  the  duodenal 
mucous  membrane,  they  excite  a  reflex  which  closes  the  pyloric  sphincter. 
The  alkaline  bile  and  pan('reatic  juice,  on  the  other  hand,  neutralize  the 
duodenal  acidity  and  so  allow  a  further  discharge  of  material  from  the 
stomach.  Through  this  constantly  changing  reaction  of  the  duodenal 
contents  there  results  an  intermittent  discharge  of  chyme  from  the 
stomach. 

Digestion  in  the  Small  Intestines. — The  main  digestion  of  food 
takes  place  in  the  small  intestines.  The  pancreatic  juice  furnishes  power- 
ful ferments  which  digest  starch  (amylase),  fats  (lipase)  and  proteins 
(trypsin ).  Trypsin  is  present  in  the  pancreatic  juice  in  an  inactive  form 
(trypsinogen).  Upon  entering  the  duodenum  this  zymogen  is  converted 
into  active  trypsin  through  the  action  of  a  substance  in  the  succiis 
entericus  to  which  the  name  enterokinase  has  been  given.  Bile  renders 
important  assistance  in  the  digestion  of  fats.  It  aids  in  their  emulsi- 
fication  and  in  the  solution  of  their  digestive  products.  At  the  same  time 
it  markedly  accelerates  the  rate  at  which  the  pancreatic  lipase  breaks  up 
fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 

Succus  entericus. — The  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  the  so-called  succus  entericus,  also  possesses  important  digestive 
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functiona  In  addition  to  enterokinase,  it  contains  a  number  of  ferments 
which  attack  starches,  sugars,  fats  and  the  products  of  proteolytic  cleav- 
age. The  latter  are  of  particular  importance.  We  have  seen  that  in 
gastric  digestion  .the  proteins  are  not  split  beyond  the  peptone  stage. 
Pancreatic  trypsin  while  less  active  than  pepsin  with  regard  to  a  few  pro- 
teins, and  particularly  the  proteins  of  connective  tissues,  is  in  general  a 
more  powerful  proteolytic  enzyme,  and  it  is  also  able  to  carry  the'  diges- 
tion of  proteins  to  a  more  advanced  stage  tlian  can  pepsin.  Yet  the  final 
conversion  of  the  simpler  peptones  and  polypeptids  into  amino  acids  is 
affected  mainly  by  a  ferment  of  the  succus  entericus  known  as  erepsin. 
It  is  this  ferment  which  converts  the  products  of  proteolysis  into  the  final 
products  that  are  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Absorption  in  Small  Intestines. — Not  only  are  the  small  intestines  the 
principal  site  of  digestion  but  they  are  also  the  principal  site  of  absorp- 
tion. During  the  passage  of  material  through  the  small  intestine  most  of 
the  final  products  of  protein,  fat  and  starch  digestion,  are  absorbed.  The 
important  digestive  role  of  the  small  intestines  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  the  passage  through  this  portion  of  the  alimentary 
tract  takes  place  normally  in  from  three  to  six  hours. 

Functions  of  the  Large  Intestines 

The  material  which  passes  through  the  ileocecal  valve  is  a  thin  liquid 
that  has  been  deprived  of  most  of  its  nutrient  qualities  during  its  stay  in 
the  small  intestines.  Progress  through  the  large  intestines  is  much  slower 
than  through  the  small  and  during  this  time  water  is  absorbed  from  the 
fecal  material,  so  that  it  eventually  becomes  converted  into  the  solid  or 
semisolid  feces. 

Bacteria  in  Large  Intestines. — In  the  large  intestines  there  is  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  bacteria.  We  have  seen  that  the 
gastric  contents  of  normal  individuals  are  relatively  sterile  owing  in  part 
to  the  antiseptic  action  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  part  to  the  regu- 
lar and  complete  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  The  duodenimi,  jejunum 
and  upper  ileum  are  also  relatively  free  of  bacteria.  As  one  approaches 
the  ileocecal  valve,  however,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  intestinal  con- 
tents rapidly  increases,  and  in  the  large  intestines  bacteria  may  make  up 
as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  dry  fecal  material. 
It  is  fortunate  that  bacteria  are  few  in  the  small  intestines  where  food 
materials  are  most  plentiful.  In  the  large  intestines  where  great  num- 
bers of  bacteria  thrive,  digestion  and  absorption  have  already  removed 
most  of  the  nutritive  material  from  the  intestinal  contents. 

Bacterial  Aid  in  Digestion. — The  bacterial  activities  in  the  large 
intestines  may  play  a  part  in  digesting  certain  materials  which  are  resist- 
ant to  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices  poured  into  the  upper  small  in- 
testines.    This  is  particularly  true  of  cellulose  which  does  not  appear  to 
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be  attacked  by  any  of  the  digestive  ferments.  Herbivora  whidi  do  not 
chew  their  cud  (horses,  rabbits)  decompose  no  small  part  of  the  cellulose 
taken  with  the  food  in  the  large  intestines,  and  the  same  appears  to  be 
true,  though  to  a  less  marked  degree,  in  man.  To  what  extent  the  soluble 
products  of  such  bacterial  activity  in  the  large  intestines  are  available 
for  nutritive  purposes  is  uncertain,  though  it  seems  probable  that  some^ 
at  least,  are  utilized  by  the  organism. 

The  Exclusion  of  Pancreatic  Juice  from  the  Intestines 

Exclusion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestines  may  be  due  either 
to  an  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of  Wirsung  and  of  Santorini,  or  to  a  de- 
struction of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas. 

Effect  on  Starches. — The  effects  which  follow  the  exclusion  of  pan- 
creatic juice  from  the  intestines  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  other 
digestive  juices  may  carry  on  digestion.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  body 
there  are  numerous  safety  factors,  and  the  loss  of  a  single  physiological 
element  may  be  compensated  for  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  activity 
of  other  elements.  This  fact  is  particularly  evident  with  respect  to  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  starches.  Although  the  pancreatic  juice  con- 
tains a  powerful  amylase,  the  exclusion  of  this  juice  from  the  intestines 
usually  interferes  but  little  with  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  starches. 
Even  when  the  pancreas  is  totally  extirpated  from  dogs  more  than  half 
of  the  starch  in  the  food  is  usually  absorbed,  a  fact  which  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  recall  that  in  normal  dogs  diastatic  ferments  have 
not  been  demonstrated  in  the  saliva,  in  the  bile  or  in  the  succus  entericus 
in  quantities  which  are  usually  regarded  as  of  practical  importance. 

Effect  of  Pancreatic  Excision  on  Proteins  and  Fats. — On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  pancreatic  juice  is  relatively  important  for  the 
proper  digestion  and  absorption  of  proteins  and  of  fats.  Abelmann  and 
others  have  shown  that  when  the  pancreas  is  excised  a  very  large  part  of 
the  fat  taken  in  the  food  leaves  the  body  in  the  feces.  Instead  of  the 
normal  loss  of  about  five  per  cent  through  the  feces,  the  losses  of  fat  by 
depancreatized  animals  may  amount  to  80  per  cent  or  more.  Only  when 
fats  are  given  in  natural  emulsions,  such  as  that  of  milk,  is  there  a  rela- 
tively good  absorption,  fifty  per  cent  or  more  being  absorbed  in  some 
cases.  Unusual  quantities  of  nitrogenous  material  are  also  lost  in  the 
feces  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  Fifty  4]ierj$ent  or  over 
may  escape  absorption  in  place  of  the  small  amount  of  nitrogenous  mate- 
rial which  is  normally  excreted  through  this  channel. 

Exclusion  of  Pancreatic  Juice  in  Dogs. — When,  in  place  of  excising 
the  pancreas,  an  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  pancreatic  juice  from  the 
intestines  of  dogs,  conflicting  results  have  been  obtained.  While  some 
investigators,  notably  Lombroso,  found  that  the  digestion  and  absorption 
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of  fats  and  proteins  was  but  little  affected  when  the  pancreatic  ducts 
were  tied  or  the  pancreatic  secretions  were  diverted  from  the  intestines, 
others  found  very  marked  losses  of  fats  and  proteins  under  these  condi- 
tions. The  recent  determinations  of  Pratt,  Lamson  and  Marks,  for  ex- 
ample, are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Experiments 

Absorption  in  per  cent,  of 

Remarks 

N 

Fat 

Dogl: 
&periment  1  

Doff2: 

li/xperiment  1 

Dog  3: 

Experiment  1 

Experiment  2 

Dog  4: 

Experiment  1 

Ebcperiment  2 

Experiment  3 

Experiment  4 

Dog  5: 

Expenment  1 

Experiment  2 

Experiment  3 

•  • 

22.2 

88.5 
23.7 

92.4 
31.7 
47.8 
31.4 

32.1 
61.7 
42.4 

87.9 

11.3 

92.2 
10.0 

91.4 
44.6 
63.4 
76.6 

31.0 

4.8 

20.1 

At  autopsy  a  sinus  was  found  which 
carried  pancreatic  juice  into  duo- 
denum 

Ducts  occluded 

Before  operation 
Ducts  occluded 

Before  operation 
Ducts  occluded 
Ducts  occluded 
Ducts  occluded 

Ducts  occluded 
Ducts  occluded 
Ducts  occluded 

The  cause  of  the  divergent  results  of  different  investigators  who  have 
attempted  to  exclude  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestines  of  dogs  is  not 
clear.  Pratt  and  his  associates  carefully  interrupted  all  the  ducts  and 
maintained  this  interruption  by  placing  a  layer  of  living  mesentery  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum.  They  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  less  striking  results  obtained  by  others  to  imperfect  ex- 
clusion of  the  pancreatic  secretion  from  the  intestines.  In  dogs  there 
may  be  three  or  four  pancreatic  ducts  and  some  failures  may  be  due  to 
iinligated  ducts.  Other  failures  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  fistulous 
openings  between  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum  after  the  operation. 
Possibly  also  there  are  individual  differences  in  the  animals  experimented 
upon,  and  some  may  have  a  greater  capacity  than  others  to  compensate 
for  an  absence  of  pancreatic  secretion  in  the  intestine. 

Effects  of  Pancreatic  Disease. — It  is  evident  from  these  experiments, 
however,  that  marked  losses  of  food  material  only  occur  when  the  exclu- 
sion of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestines  is  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  few  patients  even  with  mani- 
fest pancreatic  disease  show  large  quantities  of  undigested  food  in  the 
feces.  Occlusion  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung  alone  may  be  without  effect, 
for  in  three-fourths  or  more  of  all  individuals  pancreatic  juice  still 
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reaches  the  intestines  through  the  accessory  pancreatic  duct  of  SantoriDL 
The  patients  in  whom  marked  losses  of  fat  and  of  nitrogenous  material 
have  been  observed  are  usually  those  in  whom  there  has  been  a  widespread 
destruction  of  the  pancreas  from  chronic  inflammations,  especially  after 
calculus  occlusion  of  the  ducts,  from  cysts,  or  from  new  growths.  Such 
patients  may  show  marked  losses  of  proteins  and  fats  in  the  feces.  The 
stools  are  bulky,  soft  and  often  fatty.  Microscopically  large  quantities 
of  undigested  muscle  fibers  with  well  preserved  striae  may  be  found  in 
the  stools,  and  as  much  as  thirty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  nitrogenous 
material  taken  in  the  food  may  reappear  in  the  feces.  Unusual  quanti- 
ties of  fat  may  also  be  found  in  the  stools.  The  feces  appear  glistening  or 
oily,  owing  to  the  presence  of  neutral  fats,  soaps  and  fatty  acids,  and  oil 
droplets  as  well  as  fatty  acid  crystals  may  be  found  microscopically  in 
great  numbers.  Analyses  show  that  a  large  proportion,  from  forty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  fat  taken  in  the  diet  may  reappear  in  the  stock 
The  amount  is  influenced  by  other  factors,  and  in  particular  by  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  as  well  as  by  the  motor,  secretory  and  absorptive  functions 
of  the  small  intestines. 

The  Cleavage  of  Fats. — Since  pancreatic  lipase  splits  neutral  fats 
into  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids,  one  might  anticipate  that  as  a  result  of 
exclusion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestines,  the  stools  would  con- 
tain a  relatively  large  proportion  of  undecoraposed  fats  and  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  i.  e.,  fatty  acids  and 
soaps.  In  a  few  cases  such  a  change  has  been  observed,  but  as  a  rule, 
the  relative  proportion  of  fats,  soaps  and  fatty  acids  in  the  stools  has  not 
been  markedly  influenced  by  the  exclusion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  from 
the  intestines.  It  would  seem  that  the  cleavage  of  fats  may  be  fairly 
good  in  the  intestinal  tract  even  when  the  pancreatic  juice  is  excluded. 
Apparently,  however,  the  cleavage  of  fats  is  relatively  slow  so  that  it  is 
not  completed  during  the  short  time  that  they  remain  in  the  small  in- 
testines. Since  fat  absorption  normally  takes  place  in  this  part  of  the 
bowel  the  slow  cleavage  interferes  with  absorption.  If  the  cleavage  occurs 
after  the  intestinal  contents  have  passed  the  ileocecal  valve  it  may  already 
be  too  late  for  proper  absorption. 

Functional  Tests  of  Pancreatic  Secretion. — It  is  obvious  that  the 
changes  in  the  stools  which  are  characteristic  of  pancreatic  disease  are 
found  only  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
stool  is  also  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  intestines  and  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  bile.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
presence  of  pancreatic  juice  in  the  intestines  by  the  administration  of 
material  which  is  attacked  by  this  juice  and  by  this  alone.  The  digestion 
of  gelatin  capsules  hardened  in  formalin  (Sahli's  test),  of  muscle  or 
thymus  nuclei  (Schmidt's  test)  and  of  lecithin  (Deucher)  have  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose.     Their  value  as  functional  tests  of  pan- 
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creatic  secretion  have  been  variously  estimated.  Sahli's  test  is  generally 
believed  to  be  unreliable.  The  lecithin  test  has  been  used  but  seldom. 
Schmidt's  test  is  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy,  but  its  value  as  a 
specific  indicator  of  pancreatic  deficiency  is  still  uncertain. 

Exclusion  of  Bile  from  the  Intestines 

The  exclusion  of  bile  from  the  intestines  is  usually  due  to  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  common  bile  duct  that  may  result  from  the  impaction  of  a 
biliary  calculus,  from  the  pressure  of  a  malignant  growth  or  from  cica- 
trices, kinks,  etc.     The  jaundice  produced  by  such  obstructions  will  be 
considered  elsewhere.     As  might  be  anticipated  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  digestive  functions  of  the  bile,  an  exclusion  of  this  secretion  froin 
the  intestines  has  practically  no  effect  upon  the  digestion  and  absorption 
of  the  carbohydrates  and  proteins  taken  in  the  food.     The  insignificant 
changes  observed  at  times  in  the  utilization  of  these  substances  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  poor  absorption  of  fats.     The  exclusion  of  bile  from 
the  intestines  affects  chiefly  the  utilization  of  fats.     Unusual  quantities 
of  neutral  fats,  of  fatty  acids,  and  of  soaps  appear  in  the  stools.     For 
1  example,  Fr.  Miiller  found  that  instead  of  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
/ingested  fats  appearing  in  the  stools,  the  quantity  may  rise  to  35  or  even 
1^75  per  cent.     Similarly,  A.  Schmidt  found  that  instead  of  the  normal 
/loss  of  about  5  per  cent  on  a  standard  diet,  patients  with  occlusion  of  the 
conmion  duct  lost  about  25  per  cent  of  the  ingested  fat  in  the  feces.     The 
|.  amounts  which  appear  are  influenced  by  the  quantity  and  kind  of  fat 
taken  in  the  diet.     If  fats  are  restricted  and  if  those  having  a  low  melt- 
ing point  are  chosen,  the  proportion  absorbed  may  approach  the  normal. 
Normally,  fat  particles  appear  in  the  blood  after  giving  40-60  grams  of 
butter.    In  biliary  obstruction  these  particles  do  not  appear  (see  Lipemia). 

Effect  on  Cleavage  of  Fats. — The  fats  that  are  present  in  the  feces  of 
patients  who  have  no  bile  in  the  intestine  are  fairly  well  split  into  fatty 
acids  and  soaps.  The  lack  of  bile  diminishes  the  absorption  rather  thani 
the  digestion  of  fats.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  both  bile  and  pan-' 
creatic  juice  are  excluded  from  the  intestines,  the  loss  of  fats  in  the 
feces  is  exceptionally  large. 

Clay  Color  of  Feces. — The  exclusion  of  bile  from  the  intestines  leads 
to  the  characteristic  clay  color  of  the  feces.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
lack  of  bile  pigments,  in  part  to  the  excess  of  fat.  The  increased  amount 
of  fats,  fatty  acids  and  soaps  often  gives  in  addition  a  glistening  appear- 
ance to  the  feces.  Microscopically  numerous  crystalline  needles  due  to 
the  presence  of  fatty  acids  and  calcium  soaps  are  seen. 

Odor  of  Feces. — The  feces  during  jaundice  often  have  a  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable odor.  It  has  been  supposed  that  bile  acts  as  an  intestinal 
antiseptic  and 'that  the  absence  of  bile  causes  an   increased  bacterial 
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growth  and  bacterial  decomposition  in  the  intestines.  Exact  studies  haye 
shown,  however,  that  the  number  of  bacteria  in  acholic  stools  is  dimiih 
ished  rather  than  increased,  that  Jhe  intestinal  putrefaction  as  measured 
by  the  amount  of  conjoined  sulphates  in  the  urine  is  not  regularly  in- 
creased and  that  no  unusual  fermentation  or  putrefaction  occurs  wli«i 
the  feces  are  incubated.  A.  Schmidt  suggests  that  the  disagreeable  odor 
of  acholic  feces  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fatty  acids,  the  stools  being 
rancid  rather  than  putrefying. 

Disturbances  in  the  Functions  of  the  Intestinal  Mucosa 

Despite  the  important  part  played  by  the  mucosa  of  the  small  intes- 
tines in  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  food,  serious  nutritive  disturbances 
are  rarely  caused  by  disease  of  this  part  of  the  bowel.  This  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  a  wide  margin  of  safety  exists  in  the  functions  of  the 
small  intestines.  As  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  small  bowel 
may  be  resected  either  from  dogs  or  man  without  fatal  results  and  re- 
sections of  seventy-five  per  cent  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  The  animals  from 
which  such  large  amounts  have  been  removed  may  suffer  at  first  from 
diarrhea,  ravenous  thirst  and  appetite,  and  a  loss  of  weight.  Ultimately, 
however,  they  return  to  a  fairly  normal  condition,  the  compensatory 
process  being  associated  with  an  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  the  small 
intestinal  mucosa  remaining  in  the  body.  On  a  carefully  selected  diet 
such  animals  usually  show  little  if  any  loss  of  food  material  in  the  feces. 
An  excess  of  fat  in  the  diet,  however,  may  cause  moderate  losses  of  nitro- 
gen and  of  fat.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  localized  lesions  of 
the  intestines  such  as  occur,  for  example,  in  typhoid  fever  do  not  ordinarily 
diminish  the  utilization  of  food  material. 

Effect  of  Increased  Motility. — ^Lesions  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  are  often  accompanied  by  an  increased  motility  of  the  affected 
bowel.  This  tends  to  increase  food  losses,  for  a  more  rapid  passage  of 
material  through  the  small  intestines  allows  less  opportunity  for  the 
digestion  and  absorption  that  normally  take  place  in  this  portion  of  the 
alimentary  tract. 

Disturbed  Absorption  of  Food  Material. — Organic  diseases  of  the 
small  intestines  are  at  times  associated  with  definite  disturbances  in  the 
absorption  of  food  material.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  extensive  jmy- 
loid  disease,  in  which  condition  there  is  not  infrequently  a  loss  of  con- 
siderable nitrogenous  material  and  fat  in  the  stools.  In  widespread  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  intestines  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  the  absorption  of  fats  may  also  be  definitely  diminished,  appar- 
ently because  the  lymphatic  capillaries  are  blocked  by  the  tuberculous 
disease. 

Intestinal  Fermentative  Dyspepsia. — Unusual  losses  of  carbohydrates 
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in  the  feces  characterize  the  intestinal  fermentative  dyspepsia  described 
by  Schmidt  and  Strasburger.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  secretions  appear  to  be  normal,  and  the  insufficient  digestion  of 
carbohydrates  is  apparently  due  to  an  insufficiency  of  the  amylase  of  the 
succus  entericus.  Not  infrequently,  as  H.  Meyer  and  others  have  shown, 
the  carbohydrate  losses  are  associated  with  a  disturbance  in  the  gastric 
secretion  which  may  be  either  a  hyperacidity  or  a  hypoacidity,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  these  disturbances  influence  intestinal  absorption  to  any 
noteworthy  degree. 

Motor  Disturbances  of  the  Intestines 

Physiological  Considerations 

The  Small  Intestines 

Movements  of  the  intestines  may  be  observed  and  recorded  after  the 
abdominal  cavity  has  been  opened,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  that 
these  correspond  to  the  movements  present  in  the  intact  animal.  Studies 
of  the  movements  in  intact  animals  were  first  made  by  Cannon,  who 
examined  the  abdomen  with  the  x-rays  after  feeding  food  which  contained 
bismuth  salts.  Cannon's  observations  on  animals  have  been  confirmed  in 
the  main  for  man  by  Hertz,  Kaestle  and  others. 

Rhythmic  Segmentation. — ^After  entering  the  small  intestines  the 
chyme   may   remain   for   a   time 
motionless.     When  movements  oc- 
cur they  are  normally  of  two  types.  ^ 
The  first  of  these,   described  by     ^      CD^^??PCDq^ 
Cannon  as  rhythmic  seffmentation,             *  \J  ,^t->.  /-tn  ,<-r^  -^  ^e/  i 
consists  in  the  sudden  division  of     »  a  o  Y*;  /  \  /  v  /  x  7";  ^-^  C 
a  given  strand  of  intestinal  con-            x^  (^  Cj  CD  CD  CD  r^ 
tents  into  several  short  segments  ^"^^ 

of    TiPflrlv    Pn  11  »1     sizP         Affpr    a       ^^'   «1»— I^*a^am   Representing  the  Process 
OI     nearly    equal     size.        iiirer     a  ^^  Rhythmic  Segmentation.     (After  W.  B. 

time,    each    of    these    segments    is  cannon.    "Mechanical    Factors    of    Dlges- 

divided    in    the    center    by    a    new  ^^^    P"**"^^^^    ""^    Longmans,    Green    ft 

set  of  constrictions  while  the  older 

constrictions  disappear.  Thus  a  new  series  of  segments  are  formed,  which 
/  overlap  the  position  of  the  previous  set  in  much  the  same  way  that  one 
[  layeiL_pf_brick8  overlaps  the  layer  next  to  it.  Segmentation  then  takes 
place  in  the  new  segments  and  the  original  pattern  is  reestablished.  These 
alternations  from  one  pattern  to  the  next  occur  quite  suddenly.  The 
intervals  separating  the  alternations  vary  in  different  animals.  In  man 
the  changes  usually  occur  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  nine  seconds,  while 
the  segmenting  movements  in  a  given  loop  of  small  intestines  usually 
continue  for  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  seconds  (Kaestle). 
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During  rhythmic  segmentation  the  intestinal  contents  do  not  undergo 
any  definite  translation  along  the  canal.  These  movements  cause  a  thor- 
ough mixing  of  the  food  material  and  the  digestive  juices.  At  the  same 
time  successive  portions  of  the  chyme  come  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane  and  absorption  is  thus  favored.  Rhythmic  segmentation  also 
I  aids  in  the  propulsion  of  blood  and  Ijmph  through  the  intestinal  walL 
Rhythmic  segmentation  is  closely  related  to  the  movements  that  are  fre- 
quently described  as  pendulum  movements,  in  which  the  intestinal  coils 
execute  gentle  swaying  movements.  These  are  usually  accompanied  by 
rhythmic  contractions. 

Peristalsis. — The  second  type  of  movement  seen  in  the  small  intestines 
is  that  which  has  long  been  known  as  peristalsis.  This  is  characterized 
by  an  advancing  wave  of  constriction,  preceded  by  a  wave  of  relaxation. 
As  a  result  of  this  combined  movement  the  intestinal  contents  are  swept 
along  the  tract  in  the  direction  of  the  anus.  The  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  small  intestines  usually  proceed  at  a  slow  rate,  which  Kaestle  esti- 
mates in  man  to  be  something  less  than  one  centimeter  a^  second.  Fur- 
thermore they  usually  travel  only  a  limited  distance  ( about __12..  centi- 
meters). Meltzer  and  Auer  have  distinguished  in  animals  another  type 
of  peristalsis  which  may  sweep  rapidly  from  one  end  of  the  small  in- 
testines to  the  other  (peristaltic  rush). 

Period  of  Passage  in  Man. — In  a  series  of  plates  from  two  normal 
individuals,  Rieder  found  that  the  first  portion  of  a  bismuth  meal  reached 
the  colon  in^  Si  to  4_hours  and  that  by  eight  or  nine  hours  the  small  in- 
testines were  empty  of  bismuth.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rate  at 
which  the  stomach  evacuates  its  contents,  one  may,  therefore,  roughly 
estimate  the  passages  of  the  small  intestines  in  man  at  from  three  to  six 
hours.  During  this  relatively  brief  period  nearly  all  of  the  available  food 
material  is  digested  and  absorbed.  The  contents  that  pass  through  the 
ileocecal  valve  are  of  a  watery  consistency  and  contain  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  nutrient  material. 


The  Lar^e  Intestines 

In  the  large  intestines  the  contents  lose  the  greater  part  of  their 
water,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  nutrient  material  which  has  escaped 
absorption  in  the  small  bowel.  There  is  here  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  bacteria,  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  cause  the  con- 
siderable loss  of  cellulose  which  takes  place  in  this  portion  of  the  diges- 
tive tract.  In  herbivora,  especially,  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon  are 
tJie  site  of  considerable  changes,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  cellu- 
lose in  the  diet  of  such  animals. 

Three  Functional  Divisions. — From  the  functional  standpoint  the 
large  intestines  may  be  divided  into  three  portions.     The  first  of  these 
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includes  the  cecum,  the  ascending  colon  and  the  first  part  of  the  transverse 
colon,  the  second  includes  the  remainder  of  the  transverse  colon,  the  de- 
scending colon  and  upper  sigmoid,  while  the  third  portion  consists  of  the 
rectum  and  lower  sigmoid. 

Action  in  First  Division. — In  the  first  of  these  physiological  divisions 
of  the  large  intestines  the  contents  are  liquid,  and  they  usually  remain 
here  for  a  relatively  long  time.  Considerable  material  is  usually  seen  in 
this  portion  of  the  intestines.  In  cats  and  other  animals.  Cannon,  Elliott 
and  others  have  observed  antiperistaltic  waves  sweep  from  a  ring  of  contrac- 
tion at  about  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  transverse  colon  back  toward 
the  cecum.  These  waves  reCur  at  a  rate  of  five  or  six  a  minute  and  they 
usually  continue  for  a  period  of  two  to  eight  minutes.  Such  periods  of 
activity  are  followed  by  pauses  of  fifteen  minutes  or  more  during  which 
the  colon  appears  motionless.  Since  the  ileocecal  valve  does  not  ordinarily 
permit  a  regurgitation  of  the  colonic  contents  into  the  ileum,  the  eflFect 
of  such  antiperistaltic  movements  in  the  proximal  colon  is  to  mix  the 
semifluid  contents  thoroughly,  and  to  permit  a  more  complete  digestion^ 
and  absorption  in  this  portion  ofl^the  colon.  Antiperistaltic  movements 
of  the  ascending  colon  have  not  been  definitely  observed  in  man,  yet  a 
number  of  observations  make  it  clear  that  in  man  also  the  proximal  por- 
tion of  the  colon  is  functionally  distinct  from  that  which  follows.  The 
intestinal  ccmtents  remain  in  this  portion  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 
Roith  has  pointed  out  that  when  an  anastomosis  is  established  between 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum  and  the  ascending  colon,  and  when, 
furthermore,  an  external  fistula  is  established  at  or  near  the  cecum,  there 
is  a  continuous  escape  of  fluid  contents  and  the  fistula  does  not  heal  read- 
ily. If,  however,  the  anastomosis  is  established  at  the  midportion  of  the 
transverse  colon,  or  somewhat  beyond  this,  the  external  fistula  heals  read- 
ily, and  intestinal  material  is  carried  toward  the  rectum. 

In  apes  which  possess  a  large  intestine  resembling  that  of  man,  Stierlin 
and  Fritsche  foimd  that  reversal  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  colon  pro- 
duced definite  stasis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  reversed  segment.  Reversal  of 
the  proximal  portion  of  the  colon,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  no  such 
marked  stasis,  and  the  shadows  of  the  intestinal  contents  passed  into  the 
rectum  with  but  little  delay.  From  this  observation  they  concluded  that 
the  proximal  portion  of  the  colon  of  apes  normally  propels  the  intestinal 
contents  in  an  oral  direction.  In  man  also  there  is  evidently  a  tendency  to 
stasis  in  the  proximal  portion  of  the  colon  which  may,  from  analogy  with 
observations  and  experiments  on  animals,  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  anti- 
peristaltic movements  in  this  region. 

Progress  from  Proximal  Colon  to  Bectnm. — The  progress  of  fecal 
material  from  the  proximal  colon  to  the  rectum  has  been  much  discussed. 
Slow  peristaltic  waves  have  been  observed  on  animals,  and  Rieder  by  tak- 
ing a  series  of  x-ray  plates  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  five  minutes  was 
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able  to  show  that  slow  progressive  movements  also  occur  in  man.  In 
addition  to  these  slow  movements,  a  number  of  observers  have  noted 
occasional  rapid  translations  of  the  colonic  contents  in  the  direction  of 
the  rectum.  Holzknecht,  who  first  described  these  "laige_£Qlonicmove» 
nients"  in  man,  believed  that  three  or  four  sudi  movements,  each  lasting 
a  few  seconds  and  recurring  three  or  four  times  in  a  day,  could  cany 
.1  the  intestinal  contents  the  length  of  the  large  intestines.  Hertz  and  New- 
ton, Case  and  others,  have  also  observed  these  large  colonic  movements  in 
man,  particularly  after ^  a  meal.  It  is  admitted  that  such  movements 
occur  regularly  in  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  in  connection  with 
the  act  of  defecation,  but  whether  they  or  the  slow  type  of  peristalsis  are 
the  usual  mode  of  crossing  the  transverse  colon  is  still  uncertain.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  fistulae  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  transverse  colon  discharge  soft  or  solid  feces  at  regular  intervals  of 
one  to  three  times  a  day,  fistulae  of  the  proximal  colon  allow  a  more  or 
less  continuous  escape  of  liquid  material. 

Haustral  Movement. — In  addition  to  antiperistalsis  and  the  two^fomft 
of  peristaltic  movements,  a  third  type  of  movement  has  been  described  in 
the  large  intestines.  This  may  be  roughly  likened  to  the  rhythmic  seg- 
mentation observed  in  the  small  intestines.  It  is  characterized  by  vary- 
ing degrees  of  contraction  of  the  local  bands  of  circular  muscle  fibers. 
The  haustral  sacculations  thus  produced  vary  in  shape  and  in  depth  or 
at  times  they  disappear  entirely. 

Defecation. — When  material  has  reached  the  rectum  it  may  produce 
a  desire  to  defecate.  The  intra-abdominal  pressure  is  raised  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  the  abdominal  and  diaphragmatic  muscles.  Large 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  empty  their 
contents  into  the  rectum  and  a  relaxation  of  the  anal  sphincters  allows 
the  material  to  be  evacuated. 


Chronic  Constipation 

Since  the  intestinal  contents  normally  pass  through  the  small  intestines 
in  from  three  to  six  hours  and  through  the  large  intestines  in  twenty 
hours  or  thereabout,  it  is  evident  that  appreciable  delays  in  the  total  time 
of  passage  through  the  intestinal  tract  will  be  more  readily  produced  by 
disturbances  in  the  motility  of  the  large  intestine  than  by  motility  dis- 
turbances in  the  small  bowel.  Chronic  constipation  is  the  name  giv^ 
to  the  slow  passage  of  material  through  the  intestines  and  particularly 
through  the  large  intestines.  While  an  infrequent  evacuation  of  feces 
is  evidence  of  chronic  constipation,  the  reverse  is  not  the  case.  It  is  well 
known  that  certain  patients  may  have  a  daily  evacuation  of  feces  and  yet 
the  colon  may  be  filled  with  an  accumulation  of  fecal  material.  Indeed, 
diarrhea  may  result  from  irritation  of  the  colon  by  retained  fecal  material 
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periods  of  constipation  and  dir.rrhea  may  altemata  In  either  case 
>  primary  disturbance  may  be  a  massing  of  fecal  material  in  the  large 
lestine. 


Pathogenesis  of  Constipation 
Lack  of  Nonnal  Stimuli 


The  transportation  of  material  through  the  intestinal  canal  is  governed 
chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  contents  upon  the  local  nervous 
mechanism  and  muscle  fibers  of  the  surrounding  intestinal  wall.  The 
stimuli  which  exert  this  action  may  be  of  a  chemical  or  mechanical  nature. 
Among  the  chemical  substances  that  normally  influence  the  movements 
are  certain  products  of  intestinal  decomposition,  such  as  carbon  dioxid, 
marsh  gas,  skatol,  etc.  We  know  nothing  of  conditions  in  which  a  dis- 
turbed motility  is  due  to  a  specific  lack  of  any  one  of  these  chemical 
stimuli.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  constipation  is  favored  by 
lany  condition  in  which  relatively  small  quantities  of  material  pass  into 
the  large  intestines.  Where  little  is  eaten  on  account  of  gastric  or  other 
disease,  where  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  esophagus  or  at  the  pylorus, 
or  where  constant  vomiting  prevents  the  retention  of  what  has  been 
swallowed,  constipation  is  common.  During  absolute  starvation  the 
bowels  may  not  move  for  weeks.  Highly  digestible  diets,  containing  little 
residue  in  the  form  of  cellulose,  etc.,  likewise  tend  to  produce  constipation. 
This  occurs,  for  example,  when  patients  are  placed  on  the  diets  usually  pre- 
scribed for  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Lack  of  Besidue  firom  Undue  Digestion. — Certain  individuals  may 
digest  even  the  normal  diet  unusually  well;  and  this,  according  to  A. 
Schmidt,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  chronic  constipation.  The  stools  of  such 
constipated  individuals  contain  not  only  less  water  but  less  nitrogen,  fat, 
carbohydrates,  cellulose  and  bacteria  (Strasburger)  than  do  the  stools  of 
normal  individuals.  This  abnormally  good  utilization  of  food  is,  accord- 
ing to  Schmidt,  a  cause  and  not  a  result  of  the  constipation,  for  when 
normal  individuals  have  been  made  constipated  by  the  use  of  opium,  their 
absorption  may  be  poorer  than  in  the  chronic  constipation  of  this  type. 
Constipation  is  frequently  associated  with  gastric  hyperacidity.  It  is 
well  known  that  proteins  are  unusually  well  digested  in  the  stomach  of 
such  patients,  and  that  hyperacid  gastric  contents  possibly  cause  an  in- 
creased flow  of  bile  and  of  pancreatic  juice  with  a  more  perfect  digestion 
and  absorption  in  the  intestines.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  under 
such  conditions  an  unusually  small  residue  may  reach  the  large  intestines 
and  thus  favor  constipation. 

Where  constipation  is  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  residue  in  the  large 
intestines  it  may  be  relieved  by  taking  food  which  contains  increased 
quantities  of  non-digestible  or  non-absorbable  material,  such  as  agar,  bran. 
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etc.     These  diets  do  in  fact  relieve  certain  cases  of  chronic  constipati(Hi, 
mainly  on  account  of  their  mechanical  effect  upon  the  large  intestine. 

Mechanical  Causes 

Mechanical  obstructions  may  interfere  with  the  passage  of  fecal  mate- 
rial through  the  large  intestines.  Among  the  mechanical  causes  of  con- 
stipation are  peritoneal  bands  and  adhesions  which  result  from  acute  or 
chronic  peritonitis.  A  constipation  of  this  type  may  complicate  or  follow 
appendicitis,  sigmoiditis,  cholecystitis,  duodenal  and  gastric  ulcers,  tube^ 
culous  peritonitis  and  inflammations  of  the  female  generative  organs. 
Constipation  may  also  be  caused  mechanically  by  the  pressure  of  a  floa^ 
ing  kidney,  a  retroverted  uterus,  a  displaced  spleen  or  a  malignant  tumor. 
The  pains  which  not  infrequently  accompany  this  type  of  constipation  are 
due  in  part  to  the  increased  peristalsis  proximal  to  the  obstruction.  Pain 
as  well  as  fever  may  also  be  caused  by  inflammatory  adhesions.  In  some 
of  the  conditions  just  noted,  and  particularly  in  those  associated  with 
inflammation,  the  constipation  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  mechanical 
obstruction  but  also  to  disturbances  of  the  motor  function  of  the  large 
bowel. 

Constipation  in  Enteroptosis. — It  is  well  known  that  constipation  fre- 
quently complicates  enteroptosis,  and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
this  type  may  not  be  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  low  transverse  colon 
which  tends  to  produce  kinks  at  the  splenic  and  hepatic  flexures.  Al- 
though such  kinking  may  occur  it  is  not  common.  The  constipation  of 
such  patients  is  usually  due  to  other  causes,  and  especially  to^onv  of 
the  muscle  of  the  large  colon.  This  is  similar  in  character  to  the  gastric 
atony  frequently  observed  in  these  patients. 

Functional  Motor  Disturbances 

The  motor  disturbances  of  the  large  intestines  in  chronic  constipation 
are  usually  due  to  alterations  in  function  that  do  not  depend  upon  any 
definite  organic  lesion.  Following  Fleiner,  twp_main  functional  tvpes 
of  constipation  have  been  distinguished.  In  the  first,  the  so-called  atonic 
type,  the  large  intestines  do  not  contract  firmly  upon  their  contents  and 
there  is  presumably  a  diminished  motility.  In  the  second  or  spastic  type, 
there  is  a  spasm  of  certain  portions  of  the  large  intestines  which  is  be- 
lieved to  obstruct  the  forward  movements  of  the  intestinal  contents. 
X-ray  studies  of  patients  suffering  from  chronic  constipation  have  shown, 
however,  that  the  actual  conditions  are  usually  more  complex  than  sudi 
a  classification  would  indicate.  Atony  or  spasm,  as  judged  from  the  size 
and  configuration  of  the  colon,  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  dimin- 
ished motility,  and  spasm  may  affect  one  portion  of  the  large  intestine 
while  other  portions  appear  atonic. 
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Signs  of  Lack  of  Tone. — ^Diminution  in  tone  is  indicated  by  a  large 
caliber  and  lack  of  haustral  segmentation.  This  seems  to  be  particularly 
common  in  the  type  of  constipation  which  occurs  as  an  hereditary  affec- 
tion,  as  well  as  in  those  forms  which  so  frequently  accompany  senility, 
ca(^xia,  fever,  obesity  and  intestinal  catarrh.  It  also  occurs  in  certain 
nervous  individuals  and  in  mental  diseases.  Nervous  reflexes  may  dimin- 
ish the  intestinal  movements  as  has  been  shown  by  experiments  on  animals 
(compression  of  the  testicles),  and  it  seems  probable  that  acute  or  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  produce  constipation  through 
such  reflexes. 

Spastic  Constipation. — Spastic  constipation  as  described  by  the  older 
writers  occurs  particularly  in  certain  nervous  individuals,  in  gynecological 
patients,  in  heavy  smokers,  etc.  It  is  characterized  by  attacks  of  intes- 
tinal pain,  tenesmus  and  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  colon.  X-ray 
examinations  have  shown  that  spastic  contractions  of  the  large  intestine 
are  particularly  common  in  the  transverse  and  descending  portions  of  the 
colon.  The  contents  may  be  drawn  out  into  narrow  bands,  the  haustral 
segmentations  may  be  unusually  marked  or  the  fecal  material  may  be 
divided  into  numerous  small  balls.  Evidences  of  spasm  in  the  proximal 
colon  are  less  frequent. 

Neither  the  appearance  of  marked  constrictions  in  the  colon  nor  the 
appearance  of  lack  of  tone  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  constipation. 
In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  either  one  may  accompany  diarrhea.  It  seems 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  objective  evidence  of  spasm  or  of  atony  cannot 
in  itself  be  the  sole  cause  of  constipation. 

Classification  by  Site  of  Stasis. — In  view  of  the  manifest  difliculties 
in  classifying  constipation  according  to  the  degree  of  colonic  contraction, 
it  seems  advantageous  at  the  present  time  to  adopt  a  classification  based 
upon  the  main  site  of  stasis.  The  commonest  sites  for  such  a  stasis  are 
the  rectum  and  neighboring  sigmoid,  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  lower 
ileum.     Less  commonly  the  transverse^ colon  is  the  site  of  stasis. 

(a)     Dyschezia 

The  term  dyschezia  has  been  used  by  Hertz  to  designate  those  cases 
of  constipation  in  which  defecation  itself  is  incomplete  or  delayed.  The 
intestinal  contents  pass  through  the  colon  with  normal,  increased,  or  de- 
creased rapidity ;  but,  having  reached  the  rectum  or  neighboring  sigmoid, 
the  fecal  material  remains  here  for  an  abnormally  long  time.  In  some 
cases  it  is  only  partly  evacuated  at  defecation,  so  that  the  lower  bowel, 
instead  of  being  empty  or  nearly  empty  after  defecation,  constantly  con- 
tains fecal  material  (cumulative  constipation).  Examination  of  the 
rectum  usually  discloses  the  nature  of  the  condition.  When,  however,  the 
stasis  is  confined  to  the  sigmoid^  diagnosis  is  more  difficult     In  these 
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cases  the  x-ray  examination  shows  that  fecal  material  remains  in  this  ^ 
tion  of  the  intestine  for  an  abnormally  long  time. 

Two  Main  Causes. — ^According  to  Hertz  there  are  two  chief  causes  of 
dyschezia :  ( 1 )  neglect  to  respond  to  the  normal  call  to  stool  which  leads 
to  distention  ancTatony  of  the  lower  bowel;  and  (2)  a  weakness  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  that  assist  defecation.  Changes  in  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism of  the  lower  bowel  and  mechanical  obstructions  in  this  region,  either 
from  without  or  from  changes  in  the  rectum  itself,  are  also  possible.  In 
the  treatment  of  dyschezia  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  call 
for  defecation,  and  enemata  rather  than  cathartics  are  indicated. 

(ft)     Ascending  Stasis 

This  type  of  constipation  is  characterized  by  an  unusually  long  de- 
lay of  intestinal  material  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  large  intestines. 
Here  material  may  remain  for  24  to  48  hours  or  even  longer.  Once  past 
the  ascending  colon  the  material  may  proceed  in  the  normal  manner. 

Cause  Uncertain. — The  cause  of  such  an  abnormally  long  delay  in  the 
proximal  portion  of  the  colon  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  due  to  atony  or 
increased  aiitiperistalsis  in  this  region,  it  may  be  due  to  some  diflS- 
culty  in  passing  the  portion  of  the  intestine  beyond,  owing  to  organic 
obstruction  or  spastic  contractions,  or,  finally,  it  may  be  due  to  an  absence 
of  the  large  colonic  peristalses  which  are  believed  by  some  to  constitute  the 
normal  mode  of  transporting  material  across  the  transverse  colon.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  even  normally  the  ascending  colon  is  the  site  of 
some  stasis,  for  the  intestinal  contents  always  remain  in  this  region  for 
some  time.     In  the  ascending  type  of  constipation  this  stasis  is  increased. 

Increased  Digestion  and  Absorption. — Such  stasis  in  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  colon  tends  to  increase  digestion  and  absorption  in  this 
part  of  the  intestines.  The  increased  destruction  of  cellulose  and  the 
increased  absorption  of  water  and  nutritive  material  allow  less  material 
than  usual  to  proceed  into  the  distal  colon,  and  as  a  result  the  distal 
colon  receives  less  stimulation  than  normal.  It  would  appear  that  in 
these  cases  particularly  the  feces  contain  less  nutritive  material  than 
normal. 

In  some  cases  of  ascending  stasis  local  symptoms  are  entirely  absent 
In  others  feelings  of  pressure,  distention  and  dyspepsia  may  accompany 
the  constipation.  At  times  the  sjTuptoms  resemble  those  of  mild  or 
chronic  appendicitis,  the  pains  being  due  to  distention,  dragging,  or  spas- 
tic contractions  of  the  cecum  and  neighboring  colon. 

(c)     Transverse  Stasis 

Less  common  than  the  ascending  type  of  constipation  is  that  in  which 
the  principal  stasis  occurs  in  the  transverse  colon.     This  seems  to  occur 
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particularly  in  patients  with  ptosis  of  the  transverse  colon.  In  some 
such  cases  the  low  position  of  the  colon  or  its  lack  of  tone  seems  respon- 
sible for  the  constipation;  in  others  a  kinking  at  the  splenic  flexure  may 
be  the  cause  of  stasis. 

{d)     Ileal  Stasis 

In  a  certain  number  of  patients  with  gastro-intestinal  complaints, 
and  particularly  in  those  suffering  from  constipation,  x-ray  observations 
have  shown  that  the  terminal  ileum  does  not  empty  its  contents  as 
promptly  into  the  cecum  as  it  should.  The  cause  of  this  ileal  stasis  may 
be  a  mechanical  obstruction  in  the  terminal  ileum  produced  by  malignant 
disease,  by  adhesions,  or  by  kinks.  According  to  Case,  ileal  stasis  is  not 
ordinarily  due  to  mechanical  obstructions  in  the  terminal  ileum,  but  is 
usually  due  to  functignaLchanges  in  the  activity  of  the  ileocecal  sphincter, 
•  Normally  this  sphincter  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  the  colonic  contents 
into  the  terminal  ileum.  When  enemata  are  given  the  material  fills  the 
colon  but  is  prevented  from  entering  the  ileum.  Functional  changes  in 
the  activity  of  this  sphincter  may  consist  of  spasm  or  incompetency.  Ap- 
parently spasm  of  the  sphincter  causes  ileal  stasis  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  and  particularly  when,  as  in  appendicitis,  there  is  a  local  inflam- 
mation in  this  region. 

Incompetency  of  Ileocecal  Valve. — According  to  Case,  however,  the 
most  frequfijit_ cause  of  ileal  stasis  is  an  incompetency  of  the  ileocecal 
valve.  On  giving  enemata  to  patients  suffering  from  various  abdominal 
diseases,  he  noted  that,  in  approximately  one  patient  out  of  six,  the  mate- 
rial contained  in  the  enema  passed  from  the  colon  into  the  terminal  ileum. 
In  certain  patients  also  the  bismuth  taken  by  mouth  was  observed  to  pass 
into  the  cecum  and  later  to  return  into  the  ileum.  Finally,  an  incom- 
petency of  the  valve  has  been  demonstrated  in  certain  patients  at  opera- 
tion. The  great  majority  of  patients  who  show  objective  evidence  of 
ileocecal  insufficiency  suffer  from  chronic  constipation  and  at  times  from 
other  intestinal  symptoms.  The  condition  is  frequently  associated  with 
disease  of  the  proximal  colon,  and  particularly  with  stasis  in  this  region. 
That  incompetency  of  the  ileocecal  valves  should  itself  favor  constipation 
is  obvious,  when  we  recall  that  this  valve  normally  prevents  the  entrance 
of  material  into  the  ileum  during  the  antiperistaltic  movements  that  occur 
in  the  first  part  of  the  colon. 

Symptoms  of  Constipation 

Patients  suffering  from  chronic  constipation  may  complain  of  no  symp- 
toms, even  though  defecation  occurs  only  at  intervals  of  four  days  or 
more.  Local  pains  may  be  due  to  intestinal  spasm,  distention,  or  jrri- 
tation  of  the  mucous  membrane  bv  the  fecal  material.     The  association  of 
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chronic  constipation  with  nervous  symptoms  is  common  but  its  exact 
cause  is  not  clear.  Such  nervous  manifestations  are  frequently  attributed 
to  the  absorption  of  toxic  material  from  the  bowels.  When  we  remember, 
however,  that  the  feces  in  constipation  usually  show  an  usually  good 
absorption  of  material,  and  that  the' number  of  bacteria  present  is  usually 
less  than  normal,  it  would  seem  that  in  most  cases  there  is  even  less  than 
the  usual  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  poisonous  material  in  the 
intestines.  Furthermore,  patients  with  chronic  constipation  commonly 
experience  an  unusual  sense  of  well-being  immediately  after  a  satisfac- 
tory evacuation  of  the  bowels,  at  which  time  there  can  be  no  change  in 
the  amount  of  absorbed  material  in  the  body.  From  these  facts,  it  would 
v^  appear  that  the  nervous  symptoms  so  frequent  in  these  patients  are  due 
in  part  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  retained  material. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  possibility  of  some  toxic 
absorption  in  chronic  constipation  and  in  other  intestinal  disturbances  is 
not  easily  disproved.  The  conditions  for  such  absorptions  are  particularly 
favorable  when,  owing  to  ileocecal  incompetency,  colonic  material  is  re- 
turned into  the  small  intestine.  This  question  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  the  paragraphs  on  intestinal  auto-intoxication. 

Diarrhea 

Diarrhea,  like  constipation,  depends  primarily  upon  disturb^ces  in 
the  motility  of  the  large  intestines.  Motor  changes  in  the  small  intestines 
may  or  may  not  be  present.  Increased  motor  activities  in  the  small  intes- 
tines, such  as  occur  in  "peristaltic  unrest,"  with  its  splashing  and  gurgling 
sounds  and  violent  peristalsis  visible  through  the  abdominal  walls,  are  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  diarrhea. 

Pathogenesis  of  Diarrhea 

Excess  of  StimiiB 

Just  as  constipation  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  normal  stimuli  owing  to 
the  small  bulk  or  chemical  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestines,  so 
diarrhea  may  be  due  to  the  excessive  stimulating  properties  of  the  colonic 
contents.  The  diarrhea  which  follows  certain  indiscretions  in  diet  (green 
fruit)  is  of  this  character,  as  is  also  the  diarrhea  provoked  by  most  purges. 
In  certain  cases  of  pancreatic  disease  the  reduced  absorption  leads  to 
copious  and  more  numerous  bowel  movements,  which  may  take  on  a  diar- 
rheal character. 

Gastric  Achlorhydria. — Chronic  or  intermittent  diarrheas  may  accom- 
pany gastric  achlorhydria,  particularly  when  this  is  associated  with  insuf- 
ficient chewing  of  the  food  (bad  teeth).  Although  diarrhea  occurs  in  only 
a  moderate  proportion  of  patients  showing  achlorhydria,  this  is  one  of  the 
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commoner  types  of  chronic  diarrhea  in  temperate  climates.     In  such  cases 
the  diarrhea  is  due  in  part  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of  tlie  undigested 
food  that  leaves  the  stomach.    In  part  it  is  due  to  unusual  bacterial  activi- 
ties in  the  intestines.     Owing  to  the  achlorhvdria  and  to  the  hypermotility 
of  the  stomach  so  frequently  present,  bacteria  taken  in  the  food  gain  ready 
access  to  the  intestines,  while  the  increased  residue  of  undigested  food  in 
the  intestines  furnishes  an  unusual  opportimity  for  their  development. 
Peristalsis  is  stimulated  by  the  excessive  or  abnormal  decomposition  of  the 
food  in  the  intestines  and  bv  the  action  of  the  bacteria  themselves.     The 
use  of  finely  divided  food  and  the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid  after 
meals  may  check  the  diarrhea  in  such  patients. 

Unusual  bacteria  which  have  gained  entrance  to  the  intestine  may  also 
cause  diarrhea,  as  happens,  for  example,  in  Asiatic  cholera,  bacillary 
clysentery,  paratyphoid  infections,  etc.  For  the  most  part  these  diarrheas 
are  associated  with  organic  changes  in  the  large  intestines. 

Increased  Irritability  of  the  Intestines 

No  sharp  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  the  diarrheas  that  are  due 
to  abnormal  stimulation  of  the  intestines  and  those  that  are  due  to 
changes  in  intestinal  irritability;  for  infecting  organisms  and  decomposing 
food  not  only  stimulate  the  normal  intestines,  but  also  damage  the  intes- 
tinal wall,  and  thus  render  it  abnormally  irritable.  Inflammation  of  the 
wallsi  of  the  large  intestine,  with  or  without  ulceration,  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  diarrhea.  In  some  cases,  however,  catarrhal  changes  in  the 
large  intestines  are  associated  with  constipation. 

That  nervous  influences  may  play  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  diarrhea  is 
evident  from  the  well-known  fact  that  nervous  strain  mav  cause  a  desire 
to  defecate;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  diarrheas  of  purely  nervous 
origin  do  occasionally  occur.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  certain  that  many 
diarrheas,  ordinarily  regai'ded  as  nervous,  are  due  to  organic  changes  in  the 
large  intestines,  or  to  unusual  stimuli  which  these  receive  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  their  contents.  With  more  careful  study  many  cases  of  sup- 
posed nervous  diarrhea  are  found  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  class  of 
functional  diarrheas  due  to  gastric  achlorhydria,  intestinal. fermentation, 
or  intestinal  putrefaction. 

Motility  Chan[{es  in  Diarrhea 

Although  relatively  few  studies  have  been  made  with  the  x-ray  of  the 
intestinal  activities  during  diarrhea,  it  is  evident  from  these,  as  well  as 
from  studies  of  the  action  of  cathartics,  that  diarrhea  may  be  associated  with 
a  great  diversity  of  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  bowels.  The  caliber 
of  the  large  intestines,  as  well  as  the  prominence  and  activity  of  their 
haustral  sacculations,  varies.     Increased  tone  and  increased  haustral  ac- 
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tivity  are  present  after  certain  vegetable  cathartics,  particularly  senna  and 
aloes,  and  similar  changes  in  certain  patients  with  diarrhea,  have  led 
Stierlin  to  bring  these  latter  together  under  the  term  "spastic  diarrheas." 
These  spastic  diarrheas,  which  are  characterized  by  the  increased  tone  of 
the  large  intestines,  seem  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  class  of  faw- 
tional  or  nervous  diarrheas.  Other  cathartics,  notably  castor  oil,  are  asso- 
ciated with  diminished  prominence  and  diminished  activity  of  the  haiistral 
segmentations.  A  similar  lack  of  haiistral  segmentation  is  present  in  ce^ 
tain  patients  with  chronic  diarrhea,  particularly  when  the  latter  is  due  to 
ulcerative  colitis.  In  the  region  of  the  ulcerations,  however,  the  motility 
is  usually  increased,  so  that  in  these  regions  no  bismuth  is  ordinarily  seen. 
Increased  Peristaltic  Movements. — It  is  evident  from  these  observa- 
tions that  the  degree  of  tonus,  as  judged  from  the  caliber  of  the  large  intes- 
tines and  the  prominence  and  activity  of  the  haustral  segmentations,  bears 
no  definite  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  passage  through  the  large  intestine. 
Spastic  constipation  and  spastic  diarrheas  give  similar  pictures,  while 

/atony  may  be  associated  with  either  constipation  or  diarrhea.     Diarrhea 
/  depends,  therefore,  not  upon  changes  in  the  tone  of  the  large  intestines,  but 

^  upon  other  disturbances  of  their  motor  activities.  An  increase  in  the  peri- 
staltic movements,  and  particularly  in  the  large  peristaltic  movements  de- 
scribed by  Holzknecht,  seems  the  most  probable  motor  change  in  diarrhea. 

Intestinal  Obstruction 

The  effec'ts  of  intestinal  obstruction  vary  greatly.  In  some  cases  the 
disease  is  rapidly  fatal,  while  in  others  the  obstructive  sjTnptoms  may  he 
present  for  weeks  or  months  before  the  patient's  condition  becomes  alarm- 
ing. Naturally  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  determined  largely  by  the 
degree  of  obstruction.  The  more  complete  the  obstruction  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  course  of  the  disease.  A  number  of  other  factors,  however, 
influence  the  clinical  picture.  Obstructions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestines  generally  pursue  a  more  acute  course  than  those  in  the  lower 
intestines.  Furthermore,  obstructions  which  are  associated  with  inter- 
ferences in  the  blood  supply  to  the  affected  bowel  are  relatively  serious. 

Motor  Disturbances 

The  immediate  effect  of  an  intestinal  obstruction  is  a  delav  in  the 
passage  of  intestinal  contents  past  the  point  of  obstruction.  Material 
accumulates  on  its  proximal  side,  and  this  accumulation  incites  the  affected 
intestine  to  increased  motor  activity,  partly  by  mechanical  distention,  and 
partly  also  by  the  chemical  stimulus  of  the  products  of  digestion  or  decom- 
position. Rhythmic  segmentation  may  be  increased.  Particularly  cha^ 
acteristic,  however,  are  the  unusual  number  of  deep  peristaltic  waves  which 
sweep  over  the  distended  intestine  up  to  the  point  of  obstruction.     These 
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have  been  observed  by  the  x-ray  both  in  animals  and  man.  Inspection  of 
the  external  abdominal  wall  may  also  show  distended  loops  of  intestine 
firmly  contracted  on  their  contents  (intestinal  stiffening)  with  visible  peri- 
stalsis in  the  distended  loops.  These  contractions  of  the  distended  intes- 
tine give  rise  to  cramplike  pains.  Such  increased  motor  activity  tends  to 
force  intestinal  contents  past  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  r^arded  as  a  compensatory  phenomenon. 

Vomiting. — Vomiting  is  an  early  and  fairly  constant  symptom  in 
intestinal  obstruction.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  vomitus  consists  of  gastric 
or  duodenal  contents,  and  it  is  comparable  to  the  vomiting  of  any  serious 
abdominal  irritation.  Later,  however,  the  vomitus  often  contains  fecal 
material  derived  from  the  intestines.  This  is  due  in  part  to  tlie  collection 
of  large  quantities  of  fluid  in  the  intestinal  coils  above  the  obstruction,  and  * 
is  thus  simply  an  overflow  from  tho  filled  intestines.  The  material  may 
also  be  carried  back  from  the  obstruction  by  antiperistaltic  contractions. 
These  have  been  observed  in  experimental  obstructions  in  animals,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  also  occur  in  man,  being  similar  to  the 
antiperistaltic  movements  seen  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  pyloric  obstruc- 
tion.    They  are  particularly  marked  in  obstructions  localized  in  the  colon. 

Diatention  and  Diminished  Movement. — As  a  result  of  the  increased 
pressure  to  which  the  coils  of  intestines  lying  proximal  to  the  obstruction 
are  subjected,  they  tend  to  become  dilated,  and  eventually  they  may  show  a 
diminution  of  movements.  Gas  and  also  liquids  are  present  in  the  dilated 
intestines,  and  a  definite  collection  of  gas  may  be  observed  in  the  most  dis- 
tended region.  The  movements  of  the  intestines  that  lie  distal  to  the 
ohstruction  are  usually  diminished,  owing  to  lack  of  contents  or  to  toxic  or 
infectious  causes.  In  some  cases  they  become  atonic  and  gas  accumulates 
in  them  also,  giving  rise  to  general  abdominal  distention. 

General  Symptoms 

Sooner  or  later  during  the  course  of  an  intestinal  obstruction  the  patient 
develops  symptoms  of  a  general^toxic  character.  The  pulse  and  respira- 
tions become  rapid,  the  blood  pressure  falls,  there  is  cyanosis  with  or  with- 
out clammy  skin,  and  great  prostration  appears.  The  mental  condition 
varies  from  a  noisy  delirium  to  a  more  or  less  marked  stupor  which  may 
terminate  in  unconsciousness.  Albuminuria  is  common.  These  symp- 
toms have  been  attributed  to  various  causes.  Systemic  bacterial  infection, 
general  peritonitis,  nervous  shock,  loss  of  liquids  from  constant  vomiting, 
and  intoxication  produced  by  absorption  of  toxic  material  from  the  aflFected 
intestine  have  each  been  held  responsible  for  the  general  symptoms  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction.  Each  may  play  a  part  in  particular  instances,  but  their 
relative  importance  has  been  variously  estimated. 

High  Intertinal  Obstruction. — Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
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the  rapidly  fatal  results  which  follow  complete  obstruction  in  the  duodenmn 
or  upper  portion  of  the  jejunum.  This  type  of  obstruction  has  beea 
studied  experimentally  in  dogs  by  Draper,  Hartwell,  Whipple  and  their 
coworkers,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  in  these  cases  systemic  infection  can 
be  excluded  as  a  cause  of  the  earlv  death.  Hartwell  and  his  associates  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  losses  of  liquid  in  these  high  ol>struction8. 
When  the  large  quantities  of  vomited  liquids  were  replaced  by  subcutane- 
ous injections  and  damage  to  the  mucosa  was  carefully  avoided,  their  dogs, 
instead  of  dying  invariably  in  ten  days  or  less,  were  alive  and  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  apparently  would  have  succumbed 
only  to  starvation  if  the  experiment  had  been  continued.  Whipple  and  his 
associates  produced  a  closed  loop  of  duodenum  just  below  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  pancreatic  and  bile  ducts,  and  then  established  an  anas- 
tomosis between  the  stomach  and  the  remaining  intestines,  so  that  food 
material  as  well  as  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  gastric  secretion  could  pass 
freely  into  the  lower  intestines.  Dogs  so  treated  died  in  from  36-72  hours, 
evidently  on  account  of  an  absorption  of  toxic  material  from  the  closed  loop 
of  intestines.  This  toxic  material  is  derived  from  the  intestinal  mucosa 
itself,  and  probably  depends  upon  changes  in  the  mucosa.  The  toxic  mate- 
rial, according  to  Whipple,  belongs  to  the  class  of  proteoses.  Anything 
which  interferes  with  the  local  circulation  (strangulation)  increases  both 
the  production  and  absorption  of  toxic  substances.  These  studies  have 
^  shoA^Ti,  therefore,  that  the  rapidly  fatal  results  of  high  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion are  independent  of  bacterial  infection,  and  depend  partly  upon  water 
losses  from  vomiting,  and  partly  upon  the  absorption  of  toxic  material 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  damaged  mucous  membrane  of  the  duode- 
num or  upper  jejimum. 

Obstruction  at  Lower  Levels. — Obstruction  at  lower  levels  of  the 
intestines  is  less  rapidly  fatal  than  that  in  or  near  the  duodenum.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  vomiting  of  liquid  is  less  profuse  in  such 
cases.  The  large  amoint  of  fluid  poured  out  by  the  stomach,  pancreas  and 
liver,  instead  of  being  lost  to  the  body  by  vomiting,  can  be  in  part  resorbed 
by  the  longer  length  of  intestines  that  intervenes  before  the  obstruction  is 
reached.  Furthermore,  the  lower  intestines  do  not  give  rise  to  such  viru- 
lent toxic  material  as  does  the  duodenum  and  the  adjacent  jejunum. 
Closed  loops  of  the  large  intestines  produce  such  slight  toxic  effects  that 
dogs  with  such  loops  may  remain  alive  for  months.  In  lower  intestinal 
obstruction,  therefore,  circulatory  changes  in  the  intestinal  walls,  and  gen- 
eral or  localized  invasions  of  bacteria,  play  a  relatively  important  role  in 
producing  the  symptoms  of  obstruction. 

Intestinal  Paresis 

lint  little  is  known  concerning  a  diminution  in  the  motor  activi- 
ties of  the  intestine?  other  than  that  which  leads  to  chronic  constipation. 
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Yet  it  seems  certain  that  intestinal  paresis  plays  an  important  part  in 
various  pathological  conditions. 

Af tor  Abdominal  Operations. — Paralysis  of  the  intestines  occasionally 
develops  after  operations,  and  particularly  after  abdominal  operations,  even 
though  there  is  no  general  peritonitis.  The  various  factors  governing  this 
type  of  intestinal  paresis  have  been  studied  experimentally  in  the  cat  by 
Cannon  and  Murphy.  These  authors  found  that  simple  etherization  was 
followed  by  a  delayed  passage  of  food  from  the  stomach.  Exposure  or 
cooling  of  the  intestines  produced  no  further  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
intestinal  activities.  When,  however,  the  intestines  were  roughly  handled 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  this  was  followed  by  a  very  definite  delay  in 
the  emptying  of  the  stomach  and  by  a  slow  passage  of  material  through  the 
small  intestines.  Further  experiments  showed  that  these  changes  in  the 
motor  activities  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  were  not  influenced  by  cutting 
the  extrinsic  nerves  to  the  canal.  They  were,  therefore,  due  to  changes  in 
the  local  motor  mechanisms  in  the  intestines  themselves.  The  intestinal 
movements  may  also  be  inhibited  reflexly  by  traumata  to  the  testicles  or  by 
the  operation  of  opening  the  abdominal  wall,  an  inhibition  which  does  not 
occur  if  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  cut. 

In  InfectioiUB  Diseases. — In  various  infections,  such  as  pneumonia  and 
typhoid  fever,  marked  distention  of  the  intestines  not  infrequently  becomes 
a  serious  factor  in  the  disease.  This  mav  be  associated  either  with  consti- 
pation  or  diarrhea.  It  seems  probable  that  such  conditions  are  comparable 
to  the  distention  which  occasionally  appears  after  operation,  a  supposition 
which  is  supported  by  Cannon's  observation  that  in  the  distemper  of  dogs 
the  food  may  lie  all  day  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  being  acted  upon  by  peristalsis.  In  general  peritonitis  the 
serious  paralysis  of  the  intestines  with  lack  of  motion  and  gaseous  disten- 
tion is  due  in  part  to  this  action  of  infections  in  general,  but  the  unusually 
serious  character  of  the  intestinal  paresis  in  this  condition  indicates  that 
it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  local  changes. 

Intestinal  Pain 

The  sensibility  of  the  anal  canal  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ling  skin.  Except  for  this  region,  however,  the  sensibility  of  the  intestines 
I  is  similar  to  that  of  the  stomach.  Hertz  has  shown  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  colon  is  insensitive  to  tactile  stimuli,  and  little  if  at  all  sen- 
sitive to  thermal  stimuli.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sensitive  to  artificial 
distention.  If  this  be  done  slowly  and  be  not  too  excessive,  the  individual 
experiences  a  sensation  of  fullness  similar  to  that  felt  when  there  is  gas  in 
the  colon.  If,  however,  the  colon  is  rapidly  and  forcibly  distended,  a  sen- 
sation of  pain  is  produced  owing  to  the  tension  on  the  muscular  fibers. 

Abnormal  Motor  Activity. — The  intestinal  pains  that  are  observed 
clinically  are  probably  always  due  either  to  abnormal  motor  activities 
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of  the  intestines  or  to  peritoneal._i!i^<?*^s^-  Ulccratious  snch  as  those  of 
typhoid  fever  ordinarily  produce  no  pain.  Nor  are  the  usual  forms  of 
peristalsis  painful.  In  intestinal  obstruction  the  severe  cramplike  pains 
can  sometimes  be  seen  to  coincide  with  firm  tetanic  contractions  of  the 
intestine  that  lies  proximal  to  the  stenosis.  As  the  ^'intestinal  stiff- 
ening'' lessens,  the  pain  subsides.  The  pain,  in  this  instance,  is  e\'idently 
due  to  the  unusually  firm  contraction  of  the  intestine  upon  contents  whid 
are  not  permitted  to  pass  the  point  of  obstruction.  Ot;her  forms  of  into- 
tinal  cramps  and  pains,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  lead  colic,  are  prob- 
ably of  similar  origin,  except  that  instead  of  an  organic  obstruction  there 
is  here  a  spasm  which  opposes  the  propulsion  of  material  along  the  intes- 
tines by  a  peristaltic  wave.  The  increased  tension  of  the  intestinal  wall 
gives  rise  to  intestinal  pain,  just  as  the  increased  tension  of  the  stomach 
may  give  rise  to  gastric  pain. 

Local  Peritonitis  and  Adhesions. — Pains  may  also  be  caused  by  local  1 
peritonitis  and  adhesions,  and  particularly  when  these  ihvolvte  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  According  to  Hertz,  the  pain  that  is  produced  in  the  movable 
portJQii  of  the  intestines  is  usually  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  region  of 
the  iimliilicus,  whereas  the  pain  which  is  produced  in  the  more  fixed  por- 
tions of  the  intestine  is  referred  to  the  general  region  of  the  abdomen  from 
which  the  pain  comes.  When  pain  is  caused  by  a  localized  peritonitis,  it  is 
likewise  usually  referred  to  the  region  of  the  disease.  Diseases  of  the 
intestines  may  also  give  rise  to  pain  that  is  referred  to  the  distribution  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves  which  enter  the  same  region  of  the  cord  as  those 
coming  from  the  intestines,  being  similar  to  the  referred  pains  of  angina 
pectoris.  In  appendicitis,  for  example.  Hertz  distinguishes  the  early  pain 
jthat  is  localized  in  the  umbilicus,  the  pain  of  an  associated  peritonitis  that 
^is  localized  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  affected,  and  the  referred  nervous 
\pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  When  the  appendix  occupies  some  unusual 
position  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  referred  nen^ous  pains  may  be  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  while  the  pains  due  to  local  peritonitis  may  be  near  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 

Intestinal  AutO'intoxication 

No  topic  in  medicine  has  been  the  subject  of  more  speculation  than 
intestinal  auto-intoxication.  According  to  some,  the  greatest  variety  of 
complaints  and  diseases  originate  from  this  cause;  according  to  others,  no 
positive  evidence  exists  that  intestinal  auto-intoxication  is  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. 

Conditions  to  be  Excluded. — In  order  to  restrict  the  discussion,  it 
becomes  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  exclude  a  number  of  conditions  which  are 
not  usually  classed  among  intestinal  auto-intoxications  in  the  narrower 
sense.  Intestinal  infections,  for  example,  with  penetration  of  microor- 
ganism into  the  mucous  membrane,  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  intoxica- 
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tions.  We  now  know  that  many  epidemics  of  food  poisoning  are  due,  not 
to  poisons  preformed  in  the  food,  but  to  an  infection  with  some  microor- 
ganism contained  therein.  Bacteria  of  the  paratyphoid  group  are  often 
responsible  for  such  food  infections.  In  the  second  place,  one  must  ex- 
clude from  auto-intoxication  all  those  toxic  conditions  which  are  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  preformed  poisonous  substances  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  Poisonings  with  the  ordinary  mineral  or  alkaloidal  poisons,  with 
mushrooms,  ergot,  as  well  as  poisonings  with  preformed  bacterial  toxins 
that  are  taken  as  such  into  the  alimentary  tract,  are  to  be  excluded  from 
intestinal  auto-intoxications  in  the  narrower  sense.  Finally,  one  may,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  exclude  from  consideration  the  diseases  which  are 
due  to  the  absorption  of  unchanged  proteins  by  individuals  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  these  proteins.  Idiosyncrasies  to  eggs,  to  shellfish,  to 'buckwheat, 
and  to  other  protein  substances  are  now  believed  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of 
their  proteins  in  an  unchanged  condition  through  the  wall  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  similar  toxic  symptoms  can  usually  he  produced  when  the 
same  proteins  are  introduced  directly  into  the  l)odies  of  susceptible  indi- 
viduals by  other  routes.  The  most  common  symptoms  produced  by  this 
type  of  intoxication  are  urticarial  or  other  rashes,  asthmatic  symptoms, 
etc.,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  on  anaphylaxis.  These 
conditions,  though  classed  with  the  intoxications  that  enter  the  body 
through  the  intestinal  wall,  are  not  caused  by  toxic  substances  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  nor  do  they  depend  upon  alterations  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents.  They  are  due  rather  to  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  patient. 

Definition  of  Term. — In  the  more  restricted  sense,  we  understand  by 
intestinal  auto-intoxication  the  pathological  effects  produced  by  some  poison 
or  poisons  that  have  been  formed  in  the  intestines.  Such  poisons  may 
arise  from  a  decomposition  of  the  food  in  the  intestines ;  they  may  be  prod- 
ucts of  bacterial  growth  in  the  intestines,  or  they  may  be  produced  in  or 
by  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

Evidence  Largely  Clinical. — The  evidence  that  intestinal  auto-intoxi- 
cations actually  exist  in  man  is  based  largely  upon  clinical  rather  than 
upon  experimental  evidence,  and  upon  the  knowledge  that  poisonous  mate- 
rials may  be  formed  in  the  intestines  rather  than  upon  the  denionstration 
that  a  particular  substance  has  been  the  cause  of  symptoms  in  a  particular 
case  or  group  of  cases.  Among  the  minor  symptoms  commonly  attributed 
to  intestinal  toxemia  are  headache,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue, 
muscular  and  mental  fatigue,  irritability ;  in  fact,  a  group  of  neurasthenic 
sjTnptoms.  A  number  of  skin  lesions,  particularly  those  of  an  urticarial  or 
erythematous  character,  may  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  absorption  of  sub- 
stances from  the  alimentary  tract.  It  has  just  been  pointed  out,  however, 
that  these  symptoms  are  often  due  to  an  individual  hypersensitiveness  to 
certain  proteins  rather  than  to  the  formation  of  peculiar  toxic  substances 
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in  the  intestines.  Among  the  more  serious  conditions  often  attributed  to 
intestinal  auto-intoxication  are  pernicious  anemia,  arteriosclerosis,  chronic 
nephritis,  etc.  The  casual  relation  between  these  latter  conditions,  while 
suggestive  in  certain  ways,  still  awaits  demonstration. 

Neurasthenic  Symptoms. — In  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  a  neuras- 
thenic character,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  We  have 
jiointed  out  that  the  observation,  so  frequently  made,  that  constipated 
patients  often  feel  immensely  relieved  so  soon  as  the  bowels  move,  cannot 
be  interpreted  in  favor  of  the  view  that  their  symptoms  are  due  to  the 
absorption  of  toxic  material  from  the  intestines.  Such  an  immediate 
relief  is  due  either  to  a  psychic  effect  or  to  a  lessening  of  the  mechanical 
distention  of  the  colon.  Colonic  distention  produces  a  sense  of  fullness 
even  in  normal  individuals.  The  general  improvement  in  the  health  of 
constipated  subjects,  that  often  seems  to  follow  regulation  of  the  bowels  by 
medical  and  surgical  means,  is  difficult  to  interpret.  In  some  patients  con- 
stipation has  become  an  obsession,  and  relief  from  this  symptom  is  the  best 
form  of  psychic  therapy.  Nevertheless,  even  though  one  take  into  consid- 
eration these  various  factors,  one  frequently  gets  the  impression  that  a  low 
grade  poisoning  occurs  in  certain  patients  with  intestinal  disturbances. 
How  often  this  occurs  and  what  is  its  immediate  cause  are  problems  for  the 
future. 

Three  Possible  Sources  of  Auto-intoxication. — There  are  three  pos- 
sible origins  for  toxic  material  in  the  intestines.  The  first  is  from  the 
mucous  membrane  itself.  In  the  case  of  experimental  obstruction  in  the 
duodenum  and  upper  jejunum  the  intoxication  seems  to  arise  mainly  from 
tl:is  source  (page  193).  The  lower  small  bowel  may  give  rise  to  similar 
toxic  substances,  though  in  smaller  amounts.  Apparently  none  arise  from 
the  nnicoiis  iiiembranc  of  the  colon. 

In  the  second  place,  intestinal  auto-intoxication  may  be  produced  bv 
the  bacteria  that  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal  under  normal  or  pathological 
conditions.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  soluble  toxins  are  not  produced 
by  the  normal  bacterial  flora  residing  in  the  intestines.  That  they  may 
arise  from  this  source  is  possible  but  it  is  not  proved.  Adami  has  held, 
however,  that  low  gi-ade  infections  from  the  intestinal  tract  are  not  infre- 
quent, and  that  such  subinfections  may  jxissibly  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  sym])toms  ordinarily  attributed  to  intestinal  toxemias. 

The  third  source  of  intestinal  auto-intoxication  are  the  decomposition 
products  that  arise  from  the  food  and  other  material  in  the  intestines. 
During  the  cleavage  of  these  substances  by  the  digestive  ferments,  as  well 
as  by  bacteria,  it  is  conceivable  that  toxic  products  may  be  formed  and  later 
absorbed.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  proteins  are  such  formations 
possible.  The  attention  of  earlier  investigators  was  directed  particularly 
toward  tlie  fornuition  of  indol,  skatol,  phenol  and  cresol  in  the  intestines. 

Indol  and  Indoxyl. — Indol  and  skatol  are  formed  by  the  bacterial 
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decomposition  of  tryptophan,  a  protein-building  stone.  After  absorption 
indol  ia  oxidized  to  indoxyl,  andthis  unites  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  body 
and  is  excreted  as  an  ethereal  sulphate. 
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Indican  or  indoxyl  sulphate  may  be  estimated  in  the  urine  by  its  color 
reactions.  The  amount  excreted  in  the  urine  depends  not  only  on  bacterial 
decomposition  in  the  intestines,  but  also  upon  the  available  tryptophan 
and  the  amount  of  indol  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  wall.  When  the  small 
intestines  are  experimentally  obstructed  there  is  usually  a  marked  increase 
of  indican  in  the  urine;  after  obstruction  of  the  large  intestines  no  such 
marked  increase  occurs.  In  chronic  constipation  the  amount  of  indican  in 
the  urine  may  be  normal,  diminished,  or  increased.  It  is  certain  that  a 
nuirked  stasis  of  material  in  the  large  intestine  may  cause  no  unusual  quan- 
tities of  indican  to  appear  in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  Kellogg  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  patients  with  ileal  stasis  usually  show  unusual 
quantities  of  indican  in  the  urine.  Stasis  in  the  small  intestines  is,  there- 
fore, one  important  cause  of  a  pathological  indicanuria.  The  absorption 
of  indol  from  the  intestines  does  not  necessarily  produce  symptoms.  By 
oxidizing  indol  to  indoxyl,  and  by  combining  the  latter  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  body  protects  itself  against  any  poisonous  action.  Few  if  any 
symptoms  are  produced  by  the  administration  of  indol,  and  the  symptoms 
of  intestinal  toxemia  do  not  run  parallel  to  the  amount  of  indican  found  in 
the  urine.  At  best,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  unusual  quantities  of 
indican  in  the  urine  indicates  some  unusual  bacterial  decomposition  in  the 
intestines,  and  particularly  in  the  small  intestines. 

Toxic  Amins. — Renewed  interest  in  the  problem  of  intestinal  toxemia 
has  followed  the  demonstration  that  certain  of  the  amino  acids  derived 
from  the  breaking  down  of  proteins  are  able  to  furnish  exceedingly  toxic 
amins  by  the  removal  of  one  carl)on  dioxid  complex.  The  reaction  is 
ehown  in  the  following  formulae ; 
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These  amins  are  powerful  poisons.  If  they  were  formed  in  excessive 
quantity  in  the  intestines  and  were  not  immediately  broken  down  into  sim- 
pler and  less  toxic  substances,  they  might  be  absorbed  and  give  rise  to 
serious  symptoms.  Certain  of  them  have  been  produced  by  the  activity  of 
bacteria  derived  from  the  feces,  and  some  have  been  found  under  special 
conditions  in  the  intestines.  According  to  Harvey,  also,  the  continued 
injection  of  these  substances  may  produce  serious  chronic  disease  in  ani- 
mals. As  yet,  however,  we  know  practically  nothing  of  their  relation  to 
clinical  conditions. 
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Chapter  III 
The  Metabolism 

The  Energy 

The  products  of  digestion,  absorbed  from  the  gastro-intestinal  canal, 
undergo  various  transformations  in  the  body.  Some  are  broken  down 
almost  immediately  into  simpler  compounds  which  are  then  eliminated 
from  the  body  by  the  excretory  organs,  some  are  stored  either  unchanged 
or  after  modification  and  are  used  later  as  needed,  while  still  others  serve 
to  build  up  the  complex  living  protoplasm  of  the  tissues  and  are  ulti- 
mately disintegrated  into  waste  material.  These  chemical  transforma- 
tions within  the  body  constitute  its  metabolism. 

Methods  of  Study 

In  studying  metabolism,  one  may  follow  an  individual  food  material 
from  the  time  of  its  absorption  until  it  is  finally  converted  into  waste 
products.  In  tliis  way,  one  may  speak  of  a  protein  metabolism,  a  fat 
metabolism,  etc.  Certain  disturbances  in  these  separate  metabolisms  will 
be  considered  partly  in  this  and  partly  in  the  following  chapters.  On 
the  other  hand,  metabolism  may  be  considered  collectively  from  the  stand- 
point of  energy  transformations.  The  body  is  a  combustion  apparatus 
in  which  various  materials  derived  from  the  food  are  hydrolyzed,  oxi- 
dized, and  otherwise  altered  by  means  of  special  ferments,  until  they 
finally  liberate  energy  which  leaves  the  body  mainly  in  the  form  of 
heat.  Thus  the  total  metabolism  in  the  bodv  mav  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  energy,  and  the  heat  unit  or  calorie  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 

Direct  Calorimetry. — The  total  metalx)lisin  may  be  determined  direct- 
ly by  placing  the  individual  in  a  suitable  calorimeter  and  measuring  the 
heat  given  off  from  the  body  through  conduction,  radiation  and  evapora- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  making  allowances  for  any  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  itself.     This  is  the  method  of  direct  calorimetry. 

Indirect  Calorimetry. — The  energy  liberated  in  the  body  may  also  be 
calculated  if  we  know  how  many  grams  of  fat,  of  carbohydrate,  and  of 
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protein  are  consumed  in  a  given  time,  for  each  gram  in  burning  liberates 
a  definite  and  known  amount  of  heat.  When  the  ordinary  foodstuffs  are 
oxidized  to  the  same  end  products  as  are  formed  in  the  body,  each  gram 
yields  the  following  number  of  calories: 

Calobies 

Glucose ; 3.8 

Cane   Sugar 4.0 

Starch 4.1 

Fat 9.3 

Protein   4.1 

This  method  of  determining  the  total  metabolism  is  called  indirect  calo- 
rimetry. 

Kespiratory  Quotient. — In  order  to  determine  the  total  metabolism 
by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  and  kind  of  material 
consumed  in  the  body.  This  is  done  by  a  study  of  the  waste  products 
eliminated.  The  nitrogenous  waste  in  the  urine  furnishes  an  index  of 
the  rate  of  protein  metabolism.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  carbon  dioxid  through  the  lungs  furnish  a  measure  of  the  metab- 
olism of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  portion  of  the  pro- 
teins, for  all  these  are  burned  to  carbon  dioxid  and  water,  and  the  former 
leaves  the  body  in  the  expired  air.  The  separate  amounts  of  fats  and 
carbohydrates  burned  are  estimated  by  determining  the  ratio  between  the 
volume  of  carbon  dioxid  given  off  from  and  the  volume  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lungs.     This  ratio  is  called  the  respiratory  quotient. 

Vol.  CO2 

Respiratory  quotient  = . 

Vol.   O2 

When  carbohydrates  alone  are  burned,  the  reaction  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  formula : 

CeHizOe  +  6  O2  =  6  H2O  +  6  CO2 
Glucose  Oxygen  Water  Carbon  Dioxid. 

The  respiratory  quotient  here  is  equal  to  1.0.  When  fats  alone  are 
burned  the  completed  reaction  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula : 

2  C53H98O6  +  145  O2  =  98H2O  +  102  CO2 
Palmitin        Oxygen  Water    Carbon  Dioxid. 

The  respiratory  quotient  here  is  equal  to  102  divided  by  145  or  ap- 
proximately 0.7.  Knowing  the  respiratory  quotient,  therefore,  it  is  pos- 
sible, after  allowing  for  the  effects  of  protein  metabolism,  to  estimate  the 
relative  amounts  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  that  have  been  burned  in  a 
given  time.     A  quotient  of  0.85,  for  example,  if  derived  wholly  from  a 
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combustion  of  fat8  and  carbohydrates,  would  represent  a  combustion  of 
such  quantities  that  equal  amounts  of  carbon  dioxid  were  derived  from 
each. 

Retention  of  Heat  and  Waste. — Direct  as  well  as  indirect  calori- 
metric  determinations  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  heat 
as  well  as  waste  products  may  be  temporarily  retained  in  the  body.  In 
direct  calorimetry,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  the  body  must  be 
controlled,  for  a  rise  of  body  temperature  will  indicate  that  the  heat 
formed  in  the  body  has  not  all  been  given  oflF  to  the  calorimeter.  Simi- 
larly, a  retention  of  nitrogen  or  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  body  will  inter- 
fere with  the  indirect  calculations.  It  is  obvious  that  with  a  long  period 
of  observation  the  errors  from  these  sources  will  lessen,  for  in  the  long 
nm  the  amount  of  heat  formed  is  equal  to  the  amount  eliminated,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  waste  products. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  methods  of  direct  and  indirect  calorimetry 
agree  very  closely  and  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  thus  prov- 
ing that,  when  various  food  materials  are  burned  within  the  bodies  of 
animals  or  of  man,  they  liberate  the  same  amounts  of  heat  as  when  they 
are  burned  to  the  same  waste  products  outside  the  body. 


The  Rate  of  Metabolism 

Physiological  Variations  in  a  Given  Individual 

Determinations  of  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  formed  in  the  body  show 
that  this  is  subject  to  very  considerable  variations  even  in  a  given  indi- 
vidual. Of  the  factors  that  influence  the  rate  of  metabolism  in  a  normal 
man  the  most  important  are:  first,  muscular  exercise  and  possibly  other 
physiological  activities  of  the  w^aking  life;  and,  second,  the  ingestion  of 
food. 

• 

(a)    Muscular  Exercises 

Muscular  exercise  influences  the  rate  of  metabolism  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  individual  factor.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
observations  of  Benedict  and  Carpenter,  illustrates  the  efi'eet  of  exercise: 

Effect  of  Muscular  Activity  on  Heat  Production 


Kind  of  Activity 

Heat  Produced  in  One  Hour 
in  Calories 

Man  at  rest,  sleeping — 

Man  at  rest,  awalke  and  sittins 

71 
97 

Man  at  rest,  standing. 

Man  at  verv  severe  exercise 

114 
654 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  difference  of  about  17  per  cent  between  the 
sitting  and  standing  metabolism,  that  even  slight  muscular  exercise  in- 
creases the  rate  of  metabolism  to  an  appreciable  extent  It  is  evident  also, 
from  the  maximum  figure  given  in  this  table,  that  very  violent  exercise 
may  increase  the  rate  of  metabolism  to  eight  or  nine  times  its  minimum 
rate.  The  maximum  here  recorded  was  observed  in  a  trained  athlete 
during  bicycle  riding  and  was  probably  about  the  greatest  metabolism 
of  which  such  a  man  is  capable.  Lesser  grades  of  exercise  are  difficult 
to  define  in  exact  terms.  The  effect  of  walking  w^as  studied  by  Zimtz 
and  his  associates.  They  found  that  walking  on  the  level  at  a  moderate 
pace  increased  the  rate  of  metabolism  up  to  about  three  times  the  resting 
rate,  walking  raj)idly  on  a  level  increased  it  to  about  five  times  the  rest- 
ing, w^hile  walking  rapidly  up  a  steep  incline  might  increase  it  to  almost 
nine  times  the  resting  value. 

Minor  Muscular  Activities. — It  is  evident  from  these  obsen^ations 
that  even  minor  grades  of  muscular  activity  exercise  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  rate  of  metabolism.  In  all  metabolic  studies,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  muscular  movement  must  be  controlled  with  the  greatest  care. 

According  to  Benedict,  there  is  also  a  distinct  difference  between  the 
metabolism  of  an  individual  who  is  sleeping  and  the  metabolism  of  this 
same  individual  when  he  is  lying  quietly  in  bed  with  no  evident  muscular 
tension  and  with  no  external  movements,  the  difference  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  13  per  cent.  Benedict  has  found,  furthermore,  that  the  metab- 
olism in  the  afternoon  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  in  the 
morning.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  physiological  activities  uf 
the  w^aking  day  increase  the  body  metabolism  to  some  extent,  even  though 
they  be  associated  with  no  demonstrable  change  in  muscular  activity. 

Chilliness  and  Muscular  Tone. — When  a  person  or  an  animal  is  ex- 
posed to  cold,  the  resulting  chilliness  may  cause  an  evident  increase  in 
the  muscular  tone.  If  the  chilliness  is  marked,  it  causes  the  involuntarv 
muscular  movements  that  we  recognize  as  shivering.  Such  muscular 
activities  and  particularly  shivering  cause  a  definite  increase  in  the  rate 
of  metabolism.  In  the  dog,  exposure  to  cold  seems  to  increase  the  rate 
of  metabolism,  quite  apart  from  the  occurrence  of  obvious  muscular  move- 
ments. In  man,  however,  this  does  not  occur  and  apparently  no  in- 
crease in  metabolism  follows  exposure  to  cold,  provided  there  is  muscular 
relaxation  and  muscular  quiet. 

(b)    The  Effect  of  Food 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  when  a  large  meal  is  eaten  during  warm 
weather,  the  individual  feels  warmer  and  perspires  more  freely.  During 
cold  weather  a  large  moiil  increases  the  resistance  to  cold.  Metabolic 
studies  have  shown  that  there  is  a  creator  liberation  of  heat  in  the  bodv 
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after  the  ingestion  of  food  and  that  this  may  last  for  twelve  hours  or  more. 
The  amount  of  heat  set  free  varies  with  the  kind  of  food  taken,  protein 
increasing  the  metabolism  to  a  greater  extent  than  either  fat  or  carbo- 
hydrates. Indeed,  a  very  large  meal  of  meat  given  to  a  dog  may  double 
its  fasting  metabolism.  According  to  Rubner,  a  dog  kept  in  surround- 
ings of  33°  C.  and  given  the  quantity  of  food  that  will  just  supply  its 
fasting  energy  requirements  shows  the  following  increases  beyond  the 
normal  fasting  metabolism  with  the  different  kinds  of  food  taken: 

Protein    30.9  per  cent 

Fat 12.7     ''      " 

Cane  sugar 5.8     "      " 

In  man,  according  to  Du  Bois,  the  ingestion  of  200  grams  of  dextrose, 
or  the  ingestion  of  an  amount  of  casein  equivalent  to  10.5  grams  of  nitro- 
gen, increases  the  fasting  metabolism  by  about  12  per  cent. 

Cause  of  Increased  Metabolism  After  Food. — The  cause  of  this  libera- 
tion of  heat  after  eating  has  been  a  sulijcct  of  much  discussion.  It  now 
seems  established  that  no  appreciable  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  motor  and  secretory  activities  of  the  digestive  organs.  Neither 
a  saline  cathartic  nor  a  bulky  and  indigestible  food,  such  as  agar,  causes 
a  definite  increase  in  metabolism.  Furthermore,  when  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  excluded  from  the  intestines  of  dogs  tlie  increased  amount  of 
undigested  food  in  the  intestines  causes  no  marked  increase  in  metabolism. 
Finally,  bouillon  which  stimulates  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  with- 
out effect  upon  the  general  metalx)lism.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
increase  in  metabolism  observed  after  eating  must  depend  upon  some 
/"effect  produced  by  the  products  of  digestion  after  they  have  been  absorbed 
from  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

Kubner  believed  that  the  increased  heat  liberated  after  the  ingestion 
of  food  was  derived  mainlv  from  a  series  of  transformations  in  the  mate- 
rial  absorbed,  and  that  this  hud  nothing  to  do  with  the  fundamental 
activities  of  the  living  tissue.  According  to  Lusk,  however,  the  increased 
heat  production  is  due,  as  Voit  originally  believed,  to  an  increase  in  the 
metabolic  activities  of  the  cells.  Lusk  believes  that  an  influx  of  fat  or 
or  carbohydrates  enables  the  cells  to  oxidize  more  rapidly,  because  of  the 
increased  mass  of  food  material  that  surrounds  them.  The  unusually 
marked  effect  of  protein,  however,  is  attributed  by  Lusk  to  the  action 
of  certain  decomposition  products  of  proteins,  especially  those  derived 
from  alanin  and  glycocoU.  These  directly  stimulate  the  living  proto- 
plasm to  increased  activity,  without  themselves  necessarily  taking  part 
in  the  increased  oxidative  processes.  A  somewhat  similar  action  is  attril)- 
uted  by  Benedict  and  Joslin  to  the  acids  present  in  the  body  in  diabetic 
acidosis. 
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The  Basal  Metabolism 

It  is  obvious  that  since  the  rate  of  metabolism  is  subject  to  marked 
physiological  fluctuations,  any  determination  that  will  be  useful  for  pm^ 
poses  of  comparison  must  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  effects  of  exCT- 
cise  and  of  food.  For  this  reason  it  has  become  customary  to  determine 
the  energy  metabolism :  (1)  when  the  individual  is  fasting  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  fourteen  to  eighteen. -hours  after  the  last  meal;  and  {2)  with 
the  individual  in  as  cou^)lete  mu8cul.ar^re20se  as  possible.  The  energy 
metabolism  under  these  conditions  is  spoken  of  as  the  basal  metabolisnL 
This  is  not  the  lowest  possible  metabolism,  for  Benedict  has  shown  that 
the  metabolism  sinks  to  a  still  lower  level  during  sleep.  It  furnishes, 
however,  a  convenient  basis  of  comparison  for  different  individuals  and 
for  the  same  individual  on  different  occasions. 


The  Noimal  Basal  Metabolism 

When  the  basal  metabolisms  of  different  individuals  are  compared,  it 
is  found  that  these  show  considerable  differences.  In  a  general  way,  the 
basal  metabolism  increases  with  the  weight  of  the  subject,  and  for  this 
reason  the  rate  of  metabolism  per  unit  of  body  weight  has  been  used  as 
a  basis  of  comparison.  According  to  Benedict's  recent  cwnpilation,  the 
/  average  basal  metabolism  of  normal  adults  is  about  25  ^alories^  per  kilo 
;  of  body  weight  per  day.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  variation  on 
either  side  of  this  average,  the  limits  in  Benedict's  determinations  being 
from  18.1  to  32.3  calories.  Lighter  individuals,  though  showing  a  smaller 
total  metabolism  than  heavier  ones,  usually  have  a  greater  metabolism  per 
unit  of  body  weight.  Similarly,  tall  individuals  usually  have  a  greater 
metabolism  than  short  individuals  of  the  same  weight.  For  this  reason 
it  has  been  proposed  to  compare  the  rate  of  metabolism  with  the  area 
of  the  body  surface.  Gephart  and  Dii  Bois,  for  example,  adopted  a 
basal  metabolism  of  34.7  calories  per  square  meter  of  body  surface  per 
hour  as  the  standard  of  heat  production  for  normal  men  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  50  years.  Benedict  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  a  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison  even  with  reference 
to  the  body  surface.  Thus  athletes  possess  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of 
metabolism  than  do  less  active  men  of  the  same  weight  and  height,  appar- 
ently because  they  have  a  greater  amount  of  active  protoplasm ;  and  men 
show  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  women  for  the  same  reason.  Further- 
more, young  individuals  have  a  more  rapid  metabolism  than  elderly 
,individuals.  It  would  seem  that  the  rate  of  metabolism  is  determined; 
/(I)  by  the  amount  of  living  protoplasmic  tissue;  and  (2)  by  the  activity 
of  this  tissue.  The  latter  may  be  stimulated  by  substances  that  are 
formed  within  the  body. 
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Standards  of  Comparison. — It  is  evident,  however,  that  comparisons 
between  normal  and  pathological  individuals  require  the  adoption  of  some 
more  tangible  standard  than  the  mass  of  active  protoplasmic  tissue.  Per- 
haps the  most  satisfactory  comparisons  are  made  by  comparing  the  metab- 
olism of  a  given  pathological  individual  with  those  of  a  group  of  normal 
individuals  of  the  same  age,  weight  and  height.  Next  in  order  of  value 
are  comparisons  based  on  the  heat  production  per  imit  of  body  surface. 
According  to  Du  Bois,  a  deviation  of  10  per  cent  from  his  normal  is 
probably  pathological  and  a  deviation  of  15  per  cent  is  definitely  so.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  that  inactive  material,  such  as  fat 
or  collections  of  fluid  or  edema,  will  add  to  the  weight,  and  to  a  lesser 
eictent  to  the  surface,  without  increasing  the  rate  of  metabolism  to  a 
corresponding  degree. 

Variatioiis  in  Basil  Metabolism 

A  pathological  increase  in  the  basal  metabolism  is  caused  by  certain 
forms  of  thyroid  disease  (hyperthyroidism).  ^lagnus-Levy  and  others 
have  shown  that  in  exophthalmic  goiter  the  basal  metabolism  may  be 
fifty  to  ninety  per  cent  above  the  normal.  An  even  greater  increase  was 
observed  by  Cannon  in  cats  suflFering  from  experimental  hyperthyroidism, 
which  had  been  produced  by  grafting  the  phrenic  on  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve.  When  thyroid  extract  is  administered  to  normal 
individuals  the  effect  upon  the  metabolism  seems  to  vary  in  different 
experiments.  Apparently  certain  individuals  are  not  highly  susceptible 
to  its  action.  Failures  to  increase  the  metabolism  may  also  be  due  to 
an  inactive  preparation,  or  to  failure  to  give  the  preparation  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  or  in  sufficiently  large  doses.  In  certain  instances,  how- 
ever, thyroid  substance  has  produced  well-marked  increases  in  metabolism. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  when  it  has  been  given  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses to  obese  individuals,  and  to  those  suffering  from  myxedema  or  other 
forms  of  hypothyroidism  (Fig.  62). 

In  feveiLthe  basal  metabolism  is  usually  increased  by  from  20  to  50 
per  cent^  In  leukemia,  according  to  Orafe,  it  is  increased  from  25  to 
100  per  cent  apparently  on  account  of  the  excessive  metabolism  of  the 
bloo3  cells.  Increases  have  been  also  described  in  diabetic  acidosis,  in 
phosphorus  poisoning,  in  phlorhizin  poisoning,  in  severe  anemias,  and  at 
high  altitudes. 

Reduced  Basal  Metabolism. — The  basal  metabolism  is  markedly  re- 
duced in  conditions  of  diminished  thyroid  activity  (myxedema,  cretinism), 
being  in  some  cases  from  48  to  60  per  cent  of  the  normal.  The  admin- 
istration of  thyroid  substance  to  such  patients  increases  their  metabolism 
to  or  above  the  normal.  Grafe  has  also  described  a  reduction  of  metab- 
olism in  psychopathic  patients  suffering  from  stupor.  In  the  latter  stage 
of  prolonged  starvation  the  rate  of  inetnbolism  is  diminished. 
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Obesity 
Pathoftenesis 

Whenever  the  amount  of  energy  derived  from  the  food  is  greater  than 
the  amount  of  energy  consumed  by  the  body,  a  deposition  of  energy-con- 
taining material  in  the  body  takes  place.  The  ability  of  the  body  to  store 
/proteins  and  carbohydrates  is,  however,  limited,  so  that  any  considerable 
vjand  long-continued  excess  of  food  leads  to  an  accumulation  of  fat.  Con- 
'fversely,  obesity  is  always  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intake  of  energy  in 
^ithe  food  has  exceeded  the  body  expenditures. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  excessive  eating  and  lack  of  exercise 
tend  to  produce  obesity.  The  change  from  an  active  muscular  life  to 
one  of  muscular  inactivity,  or  the  change  from  a  plain  fare  to  a  rich 
and  tempting  diet,  is  a  well-known  cause  of  increase  in  weight.  The  rea- 
son for  the  increase  under  such  conditions  is  obvious,  for  the  changes 
described  tend  to  cause  a  disproportion  between  the  intake  and  the  con- 
sumption of  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  individuals  grow  fat  despite  the  fact  that 
they  appear  to  eat  moderately  and  appear  to  take  an  ordinary  amount 
of  exercise.  The  cause  for  the  gain  in  such  individuals  requires  further 
consideration. 

Increased  Caloric  Intake. — In  certain  instances,  such  persons  really 
eat  more  than  would  appear  on  superficial  observation.  The  value  of 
food  as  an  energy-carrier  depends  not  upon  its  bulk  alone  but  upon  its 
composition  as  well.  When  a  gram  of  fat  is  burned  in  the  body  it  yields 
approximately  9.3  calories,  and  when  a  gram  of  protein  or  starch  is 
burned  it  yields  approximately  4.1  calories,  whereas  cellulose  and  water 
furnish  no  available  energy  to  the  body.  Foods  containing  much  water 
or  much  cellulose,  therefore,  contain  relatively  little  energj'^,  whereas  fats, 
oils,  sugars,  and  starchy  foods  are  heavy  carriers  of  energy.  The  per- 
son who  grows  fat,  despite  the  small  bulk  of  food  eaten,  is  often  one  who 
chooses  the  energy-containing  foods  out  of  a  varied  menu,  and  prefers 
sweets,  pastries,  bread  and  butter  to  salads,  fruits  and  green  vegetables. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  appears  to  eat  moderately,  he  may  yet  be  taking 
a  rich  diet  when  measured  in  calories. 

Diminished  Exercise. — The  energy  consumed  in  exercise  may  be 
also  misjudged.  The  energy  requirements  of  a  man  of  moderate  weight 
(70  kilos)  are  estimated  by  Magnus-Levy  about  as  follows; 

Basal  metabolism   1,600  calories  per  day 

At  rest  in  room 2,200        "  "      " 

Light  work    2,(>00        "  "      " 

Aloderate  work f*],100 

Heavywork , .  .  , 3,500        "  ''      ''■ 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  energy  consumption  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  external  work  performed,  for  certain  individuals,  es- 
pecially those  trained,  are  able  to  accomplish  a  given  task  with  a  mini- 
mum number  of  movements.  Furthermore,  while  the  nervous,  restless 
individual  is  constantly  making  useless  movements  and  does  not  relax 
his  muscular  tension  even  on  sitting  down,  the  phlegmatic  person  may 
seize  every  opportunity  to  relax,  to  rest  and  to  sleep.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  in  estimating  the  consumption  of  energy  one  must  take 
into  account  the  total  number  of  movements  and  the  muscular  tension, 
and  not  rely  solely  upon  the  work  accomplished. 

Constitutional  Obesity. — Yet  even  when  the  amount  of  food  is  esti- 
mated from  its  caloric  content  and  this  is  compared  with  the  tot^il  muscular 
activity,  there  may  still  be  individuals  who  grow  or  remain  unaccountably 
fat.  Von  Noorden,  particularly,  has  cited  cases  of  obesity,  where,  despite  a 
considerable  restriction  in  the  total  calories  taken  per  day  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  individual  was  taking  a  prescribed  amount  of  exercise,  no 
loss  of  weight  occurred  over  a  considerable  period  of  observation.  Such 
cases,  though  admittedly  rare,  have  raised  the  question  whether  obesity 
may  be  due,  in  certain  instances,  not  to  a  fault  in  eating  or  in  exercise, 
but  to  some  more  fundamental  disturbance  in  metabolism,  which  enables 
obese  persons  to  get  along  and  to  accomplish  tasks  with  a  smaller  expend- 
iture of  energy  than  is  normal.  In  other  words,  may  not  obesity  be  due 
to  an  unusually  low  basal  metabolism,  to  a  relatively  small  expenditure 
of  energy  for  a  given  amount  of  muscular  exercise,  or  finally  to  an  un- 
usually low  production  of  heat  after  the  ingestion  of  a  given  amount  of 
food? 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  definite  probf  has  been  furnished  that  such 
a  fundamental  alteration  in  metabolism  is  an  important  cause  of  obesity. 
The  increased  production  of  heat  normally  observed  after  eating  food 
is  also  present  in  obese  persons,  although  it  is  said  by  some  to  be  less  in 
quantity.  The  amount  of  heat  liberated  by  a  given  muscular  exercise 
is  difficult  to  standardize,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  work  is  accomplished  more  economically  by  fat  than  by  lean  indi- 
viduals, except  in  the  sense  that  the  former  tend  to  avoid  unnecessary 
eflFort  and  movements.  Indeed,  on  account  of  their  heavier  weight,  it 
seems  probable  that  fat  persons  expend  more  energy  in  executing  a  given 
movement  than  do  those  who  are  thinner. 

Basal  Metabolism  in  Obesity. — The  basal  metabolism  of  obese  in- 
dividuals has  been  determined  repeatedly  in  order  to  see  if  this  difiFered 
from  the  normal.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  making  comparisons  of  the  basal  metabolisms  of  different  normal 
individuals.  These  difficulties  are  further  increased  when  one  attempts 
to  compare  the  obese  with  the  normal,  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
has  a  largo  amount  of  inactive  fat  tissue  in  his  body.     If  the  metabolism 
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/per  unit  of  weight  be  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison^  the  fat  person 

'has  a  low  metabolism.     If  the  metabolism  be  compared  with  the  body 

.'  height,  the  fat  person  has  a  basal  metabolism  which  is,  if  anything,  in 

-  excess  of  the  normal.     Finally,  if  the  metabolism  per  unit  of  surface  area 

;be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it  is  found  that  fat  individuals  have  a 

■  normal  or  somewhat  reduced  basal  metabolism  as  compared   with  the 

\  average  normal.     Probably  even  here,  however,  as  Means  has  pointed 

out,   the  metabolism  per  unit  of  surface  area  may  be  strictly  normal 

if  the  body  surface  be  correctly  estimated.     In  any  case  it  is  certain 

that  the  basal  metabolism  of  ol)ese  individuals  is  little,  if  any,  lower  than 

J  the  lowest  normal  limits.     A  low  basal  metabolism,  therefore,  can  hardly 

be  more  than  a  contributing  cause  for  an  increase  in  bo<ly  weight. 

Obesity  after  Castration. — The  fact  that,  in  certain  instances,  ani- 
mals as  well  as  men  gain  weight  after  castration  has  led  to  a  number  of 
investigations  as  to  the  cause  of  this  form  of  obesity.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Loewy  and  llichter,  the  basal  metabolism  of  the  dog  is 
lowered  after  castration.  Others,  however,  have  found  that  such  a  lower- 
ing is  not  constant,  and  that,  furthermore,  the  tendency  to  obesity  does 
not  necessarily  run  parallel  to  the  changes  observed  in  the  basal  metab- 
olism. Excision  of  the  pituitary  gland  in  young  dogs  tends  to  cause 
obesity,  and  Benedict  and  Homans  have  sho>\Ti  that  it  also  causes  a 
definite  lowering  of  metabolism.  On  the  other  hand,  IMeans  foimd  a 
rather  high  basal  metabolism  in  a  patient  suffering  from  obesity  of  pitui- 
tary origin. 

Obesity  Not  Due  to  Seduced  Metabolism  Alone. — It  seems  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  laying  on  of  fat  cannot  be  definitely  attributed 
to  any  constitutional  reduction  of  metabolism  thus  far  demonstrated  in 
obese  individuals.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  a  slight 
discrepancy  between  the  intake  and  the  consumption  of  energj',  if  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period  of  time,  will  eventually  lead  to  a  considerable 
deposit  of  fat  in  the  body.  Thus  von  Noorden  has  estimated  that  an  in- 
take of  200  calories  daily,  such  as  is  contained  in  two  glasses  of  milk, 
over  and  above  what  is  just  required  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  body, 
would  at  the  end  of  a  year  cause  an  increase  of  about  24  poimds  in  weight. 
With  our  present  standards  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  recognize  such 
a  slight  variation  as  pathological,  for  the  variations  among  different  normal 
individuals  are  greater  than  this. 

Begulatory  Effect  of  Appetite. — The  view  that  obesity  is  due  solely 
to  some  slight  but  long-continued  deviation  from  the  normal  total  metab- 
olism, is,  however,  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  far  greater 
variations  in  total  metabolism  not  infrequently  result  from  a  change 
in  the  amoimt  of  muscular  exercise  habitually  taken  without  causing  a 
progressive  alteration  in  the  body  weight.  If,  for  example,  an  individual 
who  has  been  doing  heavy  work  with  an  expenditure  of  3,500  calories  per 
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day  changes  to  light  work  with  an  expenditure  of  2,600  calories  per  day, 
his  weight  may  increase  for  a  time,  hut  after  a  while  it  hecomes  stationary 
at  the  new  level,  evidently  because  a  change  in  appetite  has  caused  him 
to  reduce  the  food  intake,  so  that  the  latter  just  covers  the  reduced  level 
of  expenditures.  The  regulatory  effect  of  appetite  may  also  be  noted 
by  one  who  follows  his  weight  from  day  to  day.  A  series  of  unusually 
large  meals  often  causes  an  increase  of  two  or  more  pounds  in  weight 
This  gain  may  last  for  a  few  days  but  it  gradually  disappears  owing  to 
a  lessened  appetite.  The  regulatory  effect  of  appetite  is  also  evident 
when  one  attempts  to  increase  the  body  weight  by  adding  certain  articles 
to  the  diet.  If,  for  example,  two  glasses  of  milk  with  their  200  calories 
are  taken  each  evening,  these  do  not  ordinarily  cause  a  gain  of  twenty- 
four  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  individual  begins  to  gain  in 
weight  the  appetite  is  lessened  and  less  food  is  eaten  at  the  regular  meals. 
Disturbed  Sense  Control  of  Food  Intake. — It  is  probable,  therefore, 
/that  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  cause  of  obesity  is  a  disturbance 
J  of  the  senses  that  control  the  intake  of  food,  i.  e.,  hunger,  appetite  and 
Hhe  sense  of  repletion.  Owing  to  this  disturbance,  the  food  intake  is  not 
adjusted  so  that  it  just  covers  the  requirements  of  the  body.  Instead  of 
just  meeting  the  body  needs,  the  food  is  taken  in  excess  of  these  needs  and 
energy-(*ontaining  material  accumulates  in  the  body.  Since  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  sensations  normally 
regulate  the  intake  of  food,  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  pathological  changes 
in  these  sensations  that  may  lead  to  obesity.  The  fundamental  control 
of  food  intake  probably  depends  upon  some  chemical  changes  within  the 
body.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  this  control  might  readily  be  dis- 
turbed both  in  metabolic  diseases  and  in  disease  of  the  glands  of  internal 
secretion.  The  association  of  obesity  with  other  metabolic  disorders, 
such  as  gout  and  diabetes,  and  its  association  with  disorders  of  the  hypoph- 
ysis and  sex  glands  may  be  explained  in  this  manner.  From  this  stand- 
point, the  lesser  variations  observed  in  the  basal  metabolism  of  different 
individuals  under  normal  or  pathological  conditions  lose  much  of  their 
significance  as  an  essential  cause  of  obesity,  for  these  lesser  changes  in 
the  total  metabolism  may  readily  be  covered  by  variations  in  the  food 
intake.  Only  when  the  energy  metabolism  is  markedly  disturbed,  as  it 
is  in  certain  cases  of  thyroid  disease,  does  it  play  a  preponderating  role 
in  modifying  the  body  weight. 

In  practice  it  is  well  known  that  changes  in  weight  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  overcoming  the  natural  instincts  of  the  individual  which 
guide  his  intake  of  food.  To  gain  weight  the  intake  must  be  "forced" 
with  a  high  caloric  diet.  To  lose  weight  the  diet  must  be  deficient  in 
its  total  energy.  A  restriction  or  an  addition  of  certain  articles  in  the 
diet  often  causes  no  gain  or  loss,  for  the  individual  involuntarily  modifies 
the  amount  of  other  foods  taken. 
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ESed  OD  Body  Fimctioiis 

Obesity  affects  the  body  in  various  ways.  The  thick  layer  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  lessens  the  capacity  for  heat  dissipation  through  radiation 
and  conduction.  So  long, as  the  fat  person  is  inactive  and  the  surround- 
ing temperature  is  cool,  the  dissipation  of  heat  through  the  skin  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  normal.  If,  however,  the  heat  that  is 
produced  within  the  body  be  increased  by  muscular  exercise,  and  particu- 
larly if  heat  losses  are  made  difficult  by  exposure  to  a  warm  and  moist 
atmosphere,  then  differences  from  the  normal  heat  elimination  become 
apparent  Where  the  lean  individual  is  still  able  to  maintain  his  normal 
temperature  mainly  by  an  increased  radiation  and  conduction,  the  fat 
person  cannot  lose  sufficient  heat  from  the  body  by  these  means  alone. 
Consequently  he  perspires.  This  excessive  sweating  of  fat  individuals 
aids  them  in  maintaining  a  normal  body  temperature  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  same  time  it  indicates  that  the  limits  of  their  regu- 
latory power  against  overheating  are  more  restricted  than  the  normal. 
When  the  conditions  for  heat  dissipation  are  still  more  unfavorable,  the 
fat  person  may  show  an  abnormal  rise  of  body  temperature  while  the 
lean  individual  is  still  able  to  withstand  the  severe  test.  Obesity,  there- 
fore becomes  a  predisposing  factor  in  heat  stroke. 

Bestriction  of  Liquids. — Fat  individuals  usually  drink  considerable 
quantities  of  water.  Possibly  they  feel  an  instinctive  need  of  liquids, 
in  order  that  unusual  quantities  of  water  should  be  available  for  the 
regulation  of  the  body  temperature  by  sweating.  Restriction  of  liquids 
may  cause  an  immediate  and  considerable  loss  of  weight.  This  early 
loss,  however,  appears  to  be  due  to  a  drying  out  of  the  body  and  not  to  a 
combustion  of  fat.  At  present  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  drink 
restriction  influences  the  metabolism  of  fat  persons  in  any  fundamental 
way.  Its  practical  value  in  the  treatment  of  obesity  is  still  uncertain, 
but  it  would  seem  that  any  value  that  drink  restriction  may  possibly 
possess  is  attributable  not  to  a  change  in  the  fundamental  metabolism, 
but  to  an  effect  upon  the  appetite  or  upon  the  capacity  for  muscular  exer- 
cise. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  drink  restriction  lessens 
the  amount  of  water  that  is  available  in  the  body  for  the  purpose  of 
temperature  regulation  and  that,  furthermore,  a  marked  restriction  in  the 
intake  of  fluid  may  affect  the  functions  of  the  kidney  unfavorably.  For 
these  reasons  rigid  drink  restriction  requires  caution. 

Indisposition  to  Exercise. — Fat  persons  tend  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  exercise  taken.  As  we  have  seen,  this  lack  of  exercise  is  a  factor  in 
the  pathogenesis  of  obesity.  Obesity,  however,  also  diminishes  the  in- 
clination to  exercise.  As  a  person  puts  on  weight  he  grows  less. restless 
an^^energehc,  a  fact  that  is  utilized  in  the  fattening  treatment  of  nervous 
individuals.     The  disinclination  to  exercise  is  favored  also  bv  excessive 
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I'erspiration,  and  fat  persons  avoid  exercise  partly  because  the  free  pe^ 
gpiration  is  disagreeable.  Since  tlie  fat  person  usually  takes  but  little 
exercise,  his  vohintary  muscles  become  small  and  weak.  The  heart  is 
similarly  affected.  Its  strength  is  diminished  both  by  the  lack  of  exer- 
cise and  by  fatty  deposits  in  and  about  the  myocardium.  Thus  the  fat 
person  eventually  becomes  incapacitated  for  violent  exercise,  partly  be- 
cause his  voluntary  muscles  are  untrained  and  his  heart  muscle  weakened, 
and  partly  because  he  must  move  an  unusually  heavy  body.  The  milder 
types  of  dyspnea  that  follow  the  exertions  of  fat  persons  are  due  to  these 
causes.  In  other  and  more  serious  cases,  however,  there  may  be  addi- 
tional reasons  for  cardiac  insufficiency,  such  as  coronary  sclerosis,  chronic 
hypertension,  or  myocardial  disease.  The  nutritional  disturbances  in 
obesity  apparently  predispose  to  changes  in  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  blood  vessels. 

Starvation 

Complete  starvation  is  rarely  seen.  It  may  be  due  to  an  inability  tn 
obtain  food  as  when  an  individual  is  lost  in  a  barren  region.  It  may  re- 
sult from  voluntary  fasting  for  religions,  fanatical,  therapeutical,  or  scien- 
tifical  purposes,  or  in  certain  psychoses.  Finally,  complete  starvation  may 
be  the  result  of  disease,  such  as  complete  obstruction  of  the  esophagus, 
constant  vomiting,  etc.  The  metabolic  changes  during  complete  starva- 
tion have  been  studied  with  great  care  by  a  number  of  scientific  investi- 
gators. These  studies  are  of  considerable  interest  to  clinicians,  not  only 
because  complete  starvation  is  occasionally  encountered  in  the  clinic,  but 
because  partial  starvation  is  relatively  frequent,  and  studies  of  complete 
inanition  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  more  common  condition  of  partial 
inanition. 

Prolonged  Fasts. — The  effects  of  starvation  are  greatly  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  water  that  is  allowed.  Without  water,  life  is  much  short- 
ened and  the  suffering  from  thirst  is  intense.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
water  be  supplied  to  the  body,  complete  starvation  is  not  particularly 
distressing.  Complete  fasts  of  thirty  and  thirty-one  days  have  been  made 
under  conditions  whi<*h  gnarantecd  the  absolute  character  of  the  fast; 
and  longer  fasts  of  forty  days  or  more  have  apparently  been  accomplished 
under  less  rigid  control.  Indeed,  dogs  have  been  deprived  of  all  food 
for  over  one  hundred  days  and  yet  have  recovered  from  the  prolonged 
starvation. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  professional  fasters  was  Succi.  He  sub- 
jected himself  to  ten  or  more  separate  periods  of  starvation,  some  of 
these  being  under  strict  scientific  control.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  starved  for  45  days,  but  in  this  case  accurate  control  was  absent 
Prohjjbly  the  most  careful  study  of  a  prolonged  fast  is  that  made  by 
F    G.   Hencdict  at  the  Xntrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
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in  Boston.     The  following  data  are  derived  mainly  from  this  (Fig,  63) 
and  from  a  previous  study  of  starvation  by  Benedict  and  Carpenter. 

Bsdnoed  Bate  of  Total  Metabolism. — The  rate  of  total  metabolism 
during  fasting  is  reduced.  This  reduction  is  due  in  part  to  the  languor 
associated  with  starvation,  which  causes  the  individual  to  restrict  his  exer 
cise  BO  that  tbe  heat  derived  from  this  sonrce  is  diminished.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  moderate  reduction  in  tbe  basal  metabolism.    Benedict  found 
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pig.  03. — Effect  of  Complete  Btariatl.-'i)  upon  the  Body  ^\>lBhI.  the  Rate  ot  Metabolism, 
tbe  TenaioQ  of  CarboD  Dloiid  In  tbe  Alveolar  Air,  and  the  Kieretlon  of  Ammonia  Id  tbe 
Urine.  Note  IbEl  tbe  Weight  FnlU  IlB|iidly  at  V\nt.  that  (be  Melabollxm  per  Uolt  of 
Dod7  Weight  Falls  to  a  Minimum  about  the  Slileeulh  Day,  and  that  the  Aeldosla  Is 
Sbown  Bolb  by  tbe  Dlmlnlsbed  Tension  at  Carbon  DIoild  In  tbe  Alveolar  Air  and  bj 
tbe  iDcreaaed  Excretion  of  Ammonia  in  tbe  L'rlae.  (Redrawn  and  slmpllBed  from 
Ttencdlct,  Science.) 

that  the  heat  produced  at  night  fell  from  about  26.9  per  kilo  per  24  houra 
to  a  miuimum  of  about  21.1  calories,  the  latter  being  observed  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  fast  Such  a  reduction  does  not  approach  tliot  observed 
in  hibernating  animals  where  the  metabolism  may  be  reduced  to  one-fifth 
or  even  one-twentieth  of  the  normal.  lu  this  latter  condition,  the  extract 
dinary  reduction  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  fall  of  body  temperature 
and  is  due  only  in  small  part  to  the  associated  starvation.  Tbe  moderate 
reduction  of  metabolism  observed  in  starving  men  has,  indeed,  been  attrib- 
uted by  some  solely  to  the  loss  of  weight  and  the  diminution  of  body 
surface,  but  Benedict  found  that  the  fall  is  greater  than  could  be  accounted 
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for  ill  this  manner.  Furthermore,  after  the  seventeenth  day  of  starving 
his  subject  showed  a  slight  increase  in  the  rate  of  metabolism  per  unit 
of  body  weight,  and  this  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  fast  This 
relative  increase  in  metabolism  during  the  later  days  of  starvation,  like 
the  relative  diminution  during  the  earlier  days,  apparently  depends  upon 
some  change  in  the  internal  metabolic  stimuli,  being  similar,  therefore, 
to  the  increased  rate  of  metabolism  observed  after  the  taking  of  protein 
food. 

Combustion  of  Body  Constituents. — The  rate  at  which  the  different 
constituents  of  tlie  body  are  burned  during  complete  starvation  has  been 
computed  by  various  investigators.  During  the  first  day  of  starvation 
approximately  100  grams  of  glycogen  are  consumed,  the  amount  depend- 
ing upon  the  nutritive  state  of  the  individual  when  the  fast  began.  The 
amount  of  glycogen  burned  falls  rapidly  during  the  early  days  of  fasting, 
owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  glycogen  reservoirs.  In  Benedict's  subject, 
L.,  the  glycogen  consumption  had  reached  a  very  low  level  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  after  the  thirteenth  day  no  further  glycogen  consumption  ap- 
peared to  take  place.  The  starving  bodj  is,  therefore,  soon  thrown  on 
a  fat-protein  metabolism.  This  is  evident  from  the  change  in  the  respi- 
ratory quotient  which  falls  from  over  0.8  on  a  mixed  diet  to  approxi- 
mately 0.7,  the  respiratory  quotient  of  fat  combustion.  The  protein 
disintegration  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual 
at  different  periods  of  the  fast.  Between  40  and  76  grams  of  protein 
are  consumed  daily.  As  the  glycogen  reservoirs  are  depleted  the  con- 
sumption of  protein  increases,  but  in  the  later  periods  of  starvation  it 
falls  again. 

Loss  of  Body  Weight. — Fasting  produces  a  gradual  and  continuous 
loss  of  body  weight.  The  loss  at  first  is  relatively  rapid,  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  pounds  per  day.  The  rate  of  loss  soon  lessens,  how- 
ever, and  eventually  less  than  one  pound  is  lost  daily.  This  loss  of  body 
weight  depends  not  only  upon  a  combustion  of  glycogen,  fats  and  pro- 
teins, but  also  upon  variations  in  the  water  content  of  the  body.  The 
muscles  and  parenchymatous  organs  contain  70  per  cent  or  more  of  water 
and  the  adipose  tissues  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  As  these  tissues  disin- 
tegrate it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  water  which  they  contain  will  be 
lost  from  the  body.  The  rapid  loss  of  weight  at  the  onset  of  starvation 
is,  however,  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  due  to  a  disintegration  of  tissues 
alone.  Excess  w^ater  to  the  amount  of  four  pounds  may  be  lost  during 
the  first  five  days  of  starvation.  This  rapid  loss  of  excess  water  during 
the  earlier  days  of  complete  inanition  is  associated  with  an  equally  strik- 
ing loss  of  chlorids  from  the  body.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  go 
together;  for,  as  we  shall  see  (page  429),  a  restriction  in  the  chlorid  in- 
take without  any  other  change  in  the  diet  may  in  certain  normal  individ- 
uals cause  reductions  of  weight  from  water  losses.    Later  in  the  fast  the 
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water  losses,  according  to  Benedict,  fail  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  tissue 
disintegration,  so  that  the  proportionate  amount  of  water  in  the  body 
becomes  increased.  Analyses  of  the  bodies  of  animals  that  have  died  of 
starvation  also  show  a  watery  condition  of  the  tissues. 

Acidosis. — ^Finally,  complete  star\'ation  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or 
less  marked  acidosis,  which  develops  as  the  glycogen  reservoirs  become 
exhausted  and  the  body  is  thrown  on  a  fat-protein  metabolism.  Acetone 
bodies  appear  in  the  urine  and  acetone  is  eliminated  in  the  expired  air. 
Other  evidences  of  acidosis  such  as  an  increase  of  ammonia  in  the  urine 
and  a  reduced  tension  of  carlmn  dioxid  in  the  pulmontuv  alveoli  are 
present.  A  discussion  of  the  general  nature  of  acidosis  and  of  the  con- 
ditions w^hich  lead  to  the  formation  of  acetone  bodies  must  be  deferred 
for  later  consideration  (pages  248-291). 

rarfial  Inanition 

By  partial  inanition  we  mean  that  the  amount  of  energy  supplied  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  body.  Disturbances  of  nutrition 
that  depend  upon  a  deficiency  in  specific  food  constituents  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  later  sections.  Partial  inanition  may  be  due:  (1)  to  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  body  material;  (2)  to  a  lessened  supply  of  avail- 
able food;  or  (3)  to  a  combination  of  these  conditions. 

Lessened  Supply  of  Food. — A  lessened  intake  of  food  may  result 
from  poverty,  poor  appetite,  or  the  fear  of  pain  or  other  discomforts  after 
meals.  A  lessened  supply  of  food  to  the  tissues  may  also  be  due  to  some 
gross  fault  in  the  digestive  apparatus,  as  when  there  is  an  obstruction 
in  the  esophagus,  pylorus  or  intestines,  or  \vhen  the  intestinal  absorption 
is  seriously  impaired  owing  to  advanced  intestinal  or  pancreatic  disease. 
In  the  severer  forms  of  diabetes  mellitus  the  starches,  though  digested 
and  absorbed,  cannot  be  utilized.  Even  when  the  patient  eats  and  absorbs 
unusual  quantities  of  food,  the  tissues  may  yet  be  starving. 

Increased  Metabolism;  Disturbances  of  Appetite. — An  excessive  me- 
tabolism may  result  from  violent  muscular  exercise.  In  normal  individuals 
this  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increased  appetite,  so  that  no  serious  loss 
of  weight  follows.  If,  however,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  the  appetite  is  also 
disturbed,  then  the  excessive  muscular  activity  causes  a  very  rapid  loss  of 
weight.  In  exophthalmic  goiter  the  metabolism  is  also  increased,  not  only 
l)ecause  of  the  high  basal  metabolism,  but  because  the  restless  activities  of 
the  patient  heighten  the  metabolism  by  muscular  movements.  Fevers  in- 
crease the  basal  metabolism.  The  total  energy  consumption  during  fever, 
however,  is  usually  no  greater  than  in  a  normal  individual  who  is  doing 
light  work  or  moderate  work.  If  we  assume,  for  example,  that  the  resting 
metabolism  for  a  given  individual  is  2,200  calories  per  day  and  that  this 
is  increased  forty  per  cent  owing  to  an  infectious  fever,  then  his  metab- 
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olisin  would  become  about  3,000  calories  daily.  This  is  not  greater  than 
the  metabolism  of  the  same  individual  during  moderate  work.  The  par- 
tial starvation  and  the  resulting  loss  of  weight  that  so  often  acconipanv 
febrile  infections  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  any  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  metabolism,  but  are  dne  in  the  main  to  the  fact 
that  such  patients  do  not  cover  their  energy  requirements  by  a  sufficieDt 
intake  of  food.  The  absence  of  appetite  plays  an  important  part  in  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  weight  during  infections. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  pathogenesis  of  partial  inanition 
as  in  the  pathogenesis  of  obesity,  disturbances  of  appetite  must  always 
be  given  consideration.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  those  thin,  weak  and 
often  nervous  individuals  who  resist  all  attempts  at  fattening.  Just  as 
the  appetite  in  obese  persons  tends  to  regulate  the  body  weight  at  a  high 
level,  so  in  these  individuals  the  appetite  tends  to  regulate  the  body  weight 
at  a  low  level.  The  addition  of  a  few  fattening  articles  to  the  diet  is 
often  followed  by  a  loss  of  aj)})etite  for  and  a  lessened  intake  of  other  foods, 
.  so  that  the  bodv  weii^jht  remains  almost  stationary.  Onlv  bv  a  well- 
planned  diet  of  high  total  energy  and  by  an  energetic  forcing  of  tlie 
appetite  can  any  considerable  gain  in  weight  be  accomplished. 

Secondary  Effects  of  Chronic  Malnutrition. — Chronic  malnutrition, 
from  whatever  cause,  exerts  a  number  of  secondary  effects  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Jle  often  feels  \veak  and  he  fatigues  easily  after  any  imusii:! 
effort.  Increased  nervousness  is  not  only  a  cause  of  chronic  inanition, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  its  effects.  The  fattening  treatment  for  nervousness 
is  based  on  this  fact. 
('/  It  should  be  ])ointed  out,  however,  that  moderate  degrees  of  thinness 
^Uike  moderate  degrees  of  obesity  are  often  compatible  with  perfect  healtli. 
Only  when  emaciation  becomes  excessive  is  it  in  itself  an  indication  fnr 
therapeutical  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  when  thinness  is  accrnn- 
panied  by  other  functional  disturbances,  such  as  weakness  and  nervon>- 
ness,  attempts  should  be  made  to  relieve  these  symptoms  by  causing  a 
gain  in  weight. 

The  Protein  Metabolism 

The  proteins  taken  in  the  food  are  broken  dowTi  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  bv  a  series  of  cleav aires  into  simpler  nitrogenous  bodies.  In  the 
stomach  peptones  and  proteoses  are  formed,  and  in  the  intestines  these 
are  further  decomposed  by  the  pancreatic  trypsin  and  the  intestinal 
erypsin  into  the  amino  acid  building  stones  of  which  proteins  are  com- 
posed. The  amino  acids  are  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucosa  and  after 
absorption  they  are  carried  in  the  blood  to  various  tissues  CFolin),  where 
thev  may  either  be  still  further  disinteirratcd  or  mav  l)e  utilized  as  build- 
ing  stones  from  which  the  characteristic  body  proteins  are  built  up. 
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The  Protein  Building  Stones 

When  proteins  are  completely  hydrolyzedj  whether  by  acids,  by  alkalis, 
by  ferments  or  by  steam,  a  series  of  compounds  known  as  amino  acids 
are  obtained.  These  are  the  building  stones  of  the  protein  molecules. 
Amino  acids  are  characterized  by  possessing  the  acid  radical  — COOH 
and  the  amino  radical  — XHg.  In  the  amino  acids  obtained  from  pro- 
teins the  amino  group  is  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  contiguous  to  the 
acid  radical.  It  occupies  the  so-called  alpha  position  in  the  carl)on  chain. 
The  characteristic  group  in  these  amino  acids  is,  therefore,  as  follows: 

CH.NH, 


COOH 

By  virtue  of  its  — COOH  radical  the  amino  acids  may  combine  with 
bases,  thus  acting  as  an  acid.  By  virtue  of  its  — NHo  group  it  may 
combine  with  acids,  thus  acting  as  a  base. 

Important  Amino  Acids. — Of  the  eighteen  or  more  amino  acids  that 
have  been  isolated  from  proteins  the  more  important  will  now  be  enu- 
merated. The  simplest  of  these  are  those  in  which  the  amino  radical 
has  been  added  to  fatty  acids. 

CH, 

I 
CH,.  (NH,) 


CH.  (NHj) 


COOH 
Glycocoll 


COOH 
Alanin 


CH 


CH,        CH, 
CH 


CH, 


CH  (NH,) 


CH.  (NH,) 

1 

COOH  COOH 

Valin  Leucin 

.Vs  examples  of  dicarboxylic  amino  acids  with  pronounced  acid  quali- 
ties we  have: 

COOH 


COOH 

I 
CH, 


CH  (NH,) 


COOH 
Aspartic  acid 


CH, 
CH, 

CH.  (NH:) 

COOH 


Glutamic  acid 
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As  examples  of  diamino  acids  we  have  ormthin  and  lysin,  the  forme 
of  which  combines  with  urea  to  f onn  arginin : 


NH, 


NH  =  C— NH 


CH2.  (NH,) 


CHj 
CH, 


/NH 


+  C0 


\NH, 


CH.  (NH2) 


CH, 

I 
CH, 

I 
CH, 

I 

CH.  (NH,) 


CH,  (NH,) 

3H, 

I 
CH, 

I 
CH, 

CH.  (NH,) 


COOH 

Omithin 


COOH  COOH 

Itc.i  Arginin  Lysin 

Combinations  with  the  benzene  ring  are  represented  in  phenylalai 
and  tyrosin : 

CH  C.  OH 


HC 

I 

HC 


CH 

I 
CH 


H 


HC 


CH 
CH 


(• 


C 


ClU 


CH.  (NH2) 


CH, 

OH.  (NH,) 


COOH 
Phenylalanin 


COOH 
Tyrosin 


Combinations  witli  other  complex  rings  are  represented  in  tryptopl 
and  histidin,  the  former  of  which  is  an  indol  derivative: 


HC 

I 

HC 


CH 

C-C— CH, 

'   !   I 

C  CH  CH.  (NH,) 

\/   I 
CH  NH  COOH 


NH  — CH 


CH 


^\ 


N 


C  — CH, 


CH.(NH,) 


COOH 


Tryptophan 


Histidin 


Finally  snlphnr  is  contained  in  proteins  in  the  form  of  cystin,  wli 
is  related  to  the  amino  arid  serin: 
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CHiOH 
CH.  (NH,) 


CHjSH  CH2 — S — S — CH2 

I  I  I 

CH.  (NHa)        CH.  (NH2)    CH.  (NH,) 


COOH 
Serin 


COOH 

Cystein 


COOH  COOH 

Cystin 


Methods  of  Combination. — The  manner  in  which  these  building 
stones  are  linked  together  to  form  the  highly  complex  protein  molecules 
is  in  part  understood.     Two  types  of  combination  have  just  been  noted : 

( 1 )  the  formation  of  arginin  by  the  imion  of  urea  and  ornithin ;  and 

(2)  the  linking  of  two  cystein  molecules  to  form  cystin.  More  important 
and  of  more  general  application  are  the  complexes  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  alkaline  amino  group  of  one  acid  with  the  acid  group  of  another. 
For  example,  two  molecules  of  glycocoll  may  unite  in  this  manner  to 
form  glycylglycin : 
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By  this  type  of  reaction  any  two  amino  acids  may  unite,  thus  forming 
a  dipeptid.  Since  the  latter  contains  a  COOH  group  at  one  extremity  and 
an  NHg  group  at  the  other,  it  may  unite  with  further  amino  acids  to  form 
tripeptids,  tetrapeptids,  etc.  A  large  number  of  polypeptids  have  been 
formed  synthetically  by  this  manner  of  linking.  When  the  amino  acid 
contains  two  XHj  groups  (lysin)  it  may  combine  with  the  COOH  groups 
of  two  other  amino  acids.  When  it  contains  two  COOH  groups  (glutamic 
acid)  it  may  combine  with  the  NHj  groups  of  two  other  amino  acids. 
In  this  way  branched  chains  may  be  formed.  Various  other  types  of 
combination  are  theoretically  possible. 

Great  Variety  of  Combinations. — Chemical  analyses  have  shown  that 
the  different  proteins  contain  different  amounts  of  the  various  amino 
acids,  and  that  certain  proteins  may  even  lack  certain  of  the  building 
stones  that  are  ordinarily  present  in  the  proteins  of  the  animal  body. 
Even  where  no  difference  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  amino  acids  can  be 
determined  by  analysis,  proteins  may  still  differ  from  one  another  by 
r(*ason  of  the  fact  that  the  amino  acids  are  arranged  in  different  manners 
within  the  complex  protein  molecule.  Indeed,  an  almost  limitless  num- 
ber of  such  arrangements  are  theoretically  possible.  Proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  countless  numbers  of  different  proteins  has  been  furnished  in 
recent  years  by  biological  methods  of  study.  These  have  shown  not 
only  that  the  proteins  of  an  animal  differ  from  the  proteins  taken  in  its 
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food,  bnt  that  each  species  of  animals  ha3  its  own  cLaracteristie  proteiiu 
which  may  be  differentiated  from  those  of  every  other  animal  species. 

Amino  Acid  Requirements  of  the  Bodg 

The  importance  of  the  constituent  building  stones  of  the  protein 
molecules,  rather  than  of  proteins  as  siich,  for  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  the  body  lias  been  demonstrated  by  two  types  of  experiment 
In  the  first  place,  the  nitrogenous  requirements  of  the  body  may  be  satis- 
fied by  feeding  mixtures  composed  of  amino  acids  and  simple  combim- 
tiona  of  the  same  that  have  been  prepared  outside  of  the  body  by  a  pro- 
longed digestion  of  proteins.  Such  mixtures  may  be  so  far  digested  that 
they  no  longer  give  the  biuret  teat  for  peptones.  It  is  evident  from  these 
experiments  th&t  the  body  can  synthesize  its  proteins  from  mixtures  con- 
taining the  constituent  building  stones  or  very  simple  combinations  '<i 
the  same. 

Certain  Amino  Aoids  Necessary. — In  the  second  typo  of  expert  incnt. 
it  lias  lieeri  demonstrated  that  a  pmtein  which  is  deficient  in  certain  "f 
the  usual  building  atones   may  fail   to  cover   the  bodily  requireraeiii;^ 
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Ptg.  04.— Typical  Cuitvb  of  r>rowth  nf  Rata  Maintained  on  Diets  CoDtainli^  a  Single  Prottlo. 
On  tbp  CbhoId  (lli'vold  oC  Glyciiaiil)  Satlnraclury  ilruwtb  U  ObUlned :  on  the  4:iladln 
(Iloviild  or  Lyxln)  the  Body  WclEht  IncrpSHPti  But  I.llUc ;  on  Zeln  (Devoid  of  Gljcoaill. 
I.ysln  and  Tryptophan)   Wclglit  In  LoHt.      (h'rom  McDdirt,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  AssD.> 

Osborne  and  Mendel  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  rats  in 
perfect  health  over  long  periods  of  time  by  feeding  them  certain  isolated 
proteins  in  addition  to  the  fats,  carbohydrates  and  inorganic  salta  as  they 
are  present  in  the  protoin  free  fractions  of  milk.  The  casein  of  milk, 
the  edeslin  of  hemp  seed,  or  the  albumen  or  white  of  egg,  are  each  able 
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to  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  body  in  tlie  way  of  nitrogenous 
material.  If,  however,  the  protein  gliadin  that  has  been  prepared  from 
wheat  is  the  sole  protein  used,  adult  animals  may  be  maintained  but 
young  animals  cease  to  gain  in  weight  (Fig.  64),  Gliadin  is  deficient 
in  the  amino  acid  lysin.  When  this  is  added  to  the  above  diet  the 
growth  of  the  young  animals  h  promptly  rosunicd.  Similarly,  if  zein, 
the  chief  protein  of  com,  he  the  sole  protein  in  an  otherwise  normal  diet, 
young  rats  lose  weight  and  adults  fail  in  health.  Zein  is  deficient  in 
a  number  of  amino  acids  and  particularly  in  lysin,  tryptophan,  and 
glycocoll.  If  tryptophan  be  added  to  the  zein  diet,  the  body  weight  of 
adults  is  maintained  but  young  animals  still  cease  to  grow.  If  tryptophan 
and  lysin  aro  both  added,  growth  and  maintenance  become  normal  (Fig. 
65).      Finally,   casein   is  deficient   in  glycocoll,   yet   the   body   require- 
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nienls  may  be  met  by  a  diet  in  which  casein  is  tbe  sole  protein  constttncnt. 
It  \i  evident  from  these  experiments  that  an  altscucc  of  eertuin  umiiiii 
acids  in  the  proteins  fed  to  rats  may  produce:  (a)  failure  of  growth  in 
young  animals  and  failure  in  the  maintenance  of  adults  (lack  of  trypto- 
phan) ;  (b)  failure  of  growth  only  (lack  of  lysin) ;  or  (c)  no  effect  (lack 
of  glycocoll).  The  well-known  observation  that  gelatin  in  itself  cannot 
supply  the  protein  needs  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  substance 
is  deficient  in  tyrosin,  tryptophan  and  cystin. 

Body  Cannot  Synthesize  Moat  Amino  Acids. — Since  normal  growth 
19  impossible  when  certain  of  the  amino  acida  are  absent  from  the  diet 
it  is  evident  that  the  body  is  unable  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  cotj- 
atructing  these  protein  building  stones.  In  tbe  case  of  lysin,  tryptophan 
and  cyslin,  this  inability  has  been  proven  and  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  many  others,  Taylor  states  that  we  may,  for  the  present,  assume  that, 
except  glycocoll,  all  the  amino  acids  must  exist  preformed  in  tbe  proteins 
of  the  diet  in  amounts  sufficient  to  offer  the  units  needed  for  tissue  build- 
ing and  repair. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  proteins  in  romuion  use,  and  jiarticnlarly 
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those  of  animal  origin^  contain  all  of  the  requisite  building  stones;  and 
when  an  individual  is  on  an  abundant  diet  of  mixed  proteins  he  is  amplj 
protected  against  any  deficit  in  amino  acids.  If,  however,  the  diet  is 
very  one-sided  and  if,  in  addition,  the  protein  intake  be  not  very  abun- 
dant, a  deficit  of  amino  acids  may  lead  to  nutritive  disturbances. 

Nitrogenous  Equilibrium 

We  have  seen  that  the  total  energy  metabolism  is  governed  in  laije 
part  by  factors  that  are  independent  of  the  food  intake.  Any  excess  of 
food  above  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  body  leads  to  an  accumih 
lation  of  energy-containing  material  in  the  tissues,  and,  conversdy,  any 
deficit  in  the  total  food  is  made  good  by  a  consumption  of  material  from 
these  accumulations.  The  rate  of  nitrogenous  metabolism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  governed  primarily  by  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  food.  When 
this  is  increased  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  waste  becomes  greater,  and 
when  it  is  diminished  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  waste  lessens.  Thus 
an  equilibrium  tends  to  become  established  between  the  intake  and  the 
output  of  nitrogenous  substances,  and  the  body  maintains  its  content  of 
nitrogen-containing  material  at  a  fairly  constant  level. 

Retention  of  Nitrogen. — Xeverthcless,  some  change  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  body  may  be  induced  by  changes  in  the  diet  An  abrupt 
change  in  the  nitrogenous  intake  is  followed  by  a  less  abrupt  change  in 
the  output  and  some  retention  of  nitrogen  always  accompanies  the  change 
from  a  poor  to  a  rich  protein  diet,  and,  conversely,  some  loss  occurs  wheu 
the  change  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Indeed,  some  investigators 
(Liithje)  have  induced  a  considerable  increase  of  nitrogenous  material 
in  the  body  by  giving  large  amounts  of  proteins  and  by  protecting  the 
proteins  by  large  quantities  of  other  foods,  especially  carbohydrates. 
The  form  in  which  this  excess  of  nitrogen  is  retained  in  the  body  is  not 
known,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  amount  of  living  protoplasm  can  be 
increased  by  this  method.  • 

Nitrogenous  retention  also  occurs,  when,  for  any  reason,  there  is  an 
inherent  need  on  the  part  of  the  body  tissues  and  cells  for  proteins.  In 
the  growing  child,  during  the  muscular  hypertrophy  that  accompanies 
training,  and  during  convalescence  from  infectious  and  other  wasting 
diseases,  a  retention  of  nitrogenous  materials  in  the  body  usually  occurs. 
This  arises  from  an  obvious  need  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  and  in  these 
cases  the  retained  nitrogen  is  doubtlessly  utilized  in  the  construction  of 
additional  living  protoplasm. 

Protein  Requirements  of  the  Body 

We  have  just  seen  that  nitrogenous  equilibrium  may  be  established 
at  diflFerent  levels.     The  upper  limit  at  which  it  may  l)e  established  is 
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ipparently  governed  solely  by  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  eat  large 
luantities  of  protein  food.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  protein  in  the  diet 
ye  reduced  below  a  certain  point,  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  waste  will 
3xeeed  the  intake,  and  there  will  result  a  negative  balance  and  a  con- 
iniioiis  loss  of  proteins  from  the  body. 

MlniTmiTn  Protein  Metabolism. — During  complete  starvation  from 
Forty  to  seventy  grams  of  protein  are  consumed  by  the  body  each  day. 
This  does  not,  however,  represent  the  minimum  protein  metabolism;  for 
if  an  individual  eat  abundantly  of  carbohydrates  or  of  carbohydrates  and 
fats,  and  at  the  same  time  abstain  from  all  nitrogenous  food,  the  nitrogen 
losses  are  much  less  than  those  which  occur  during  complete  starvation. 
Under  these  conditions  of  a  "specific  protein  starvation,"  Landergren 
found  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  fell  to  about  four  grams  per  day,  an 
luiionnt  which  corresponds  to  a  cousnniption  of  aj)j)r()xiniatcly  25  grams 
of  protein  daily.  The  ingestion  of  fat  alone  does  not  reduce  the  nitrogen 
losses  to  as  low  a  level  as  does  the  ingestion  of  carbohydrates.  In  other 
words,  fats  do  not  "si)are"  proteins  to  the  same  degree  as  do  carbohydrates,  j 

Low  Protein  Intake  and  Nitrogenous  Equilibrium. — ^A  reduction  of 
protein  food  has  frequently  been  recommended  as  a  general  hygienic 
measure,  and  it  is  often  used  in  the  treatment  of  ren  .1  disease, 
diabetes  mellitus,  etc.  Of  immediate  interest  to  clinicians,  therefore,  is 
the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  minimum  amount  of  protein  that 
will  suffice  to  maintain  nitrogenous  equilibrium  and  will  prevent  a  loss 
of  proteins  from  the  body.  Siven  succeeded  in  maintaining  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  on  a  diet  that  contained  approximately  37  grams  of  protein 
daily,  of  which  about  28  grams  were  ap])arently  absorbed.  This  appears 
to  l)c  an  unusually  low  level,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  all  persons  can  be 
maintained  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  on  such  a  ration.  In  Chittenden's 
extensive  experiments,  nitrogenous  equilibrium  was  maintained  on  diets 
which  contained  ap])roximately  50  grams  of  ])roteiii  daily.  This  is  less 
than  on%-half  of  the  118  grams  of  protein  which  are  contained  in  Voit's 
standard  diet  and  it  is  about  one-third  that  eaten  by  the  majority  of 
Lwell-to-do  individuals. 

Whether  such  a  reduced  protein  intake,  even  with  the  maintenance 
of  nitrogen  equilibrium,  is  advantageous  as  a  general  hygienic  meas- 
ure has  been  much  discussed  and  is  still  unsettled.  Many  persons  may 
certainly  remain  strong  and  in  good  health  on  such  a  diet  and  some  believe 
that  their  efficiency  is  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  any  close  approach 
to  a  physiological  limit  carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  danger,  for 
unusual  conditions  may  at  any  time  arise,  in  which  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  body  to  have  at  its  disposal  a  larger  quantity  of  protein. 
The  intake  of  a  quantity  of  protein  that  exceeds  the  minimum  limit 
provides  a  factor  of  safety  for  such  emergencies,  and  it  may  possibly  be 
advantageous  in  other  ways. 
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Protein  Starvation 

Protein  starvation  may  result  from  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  restric- 
tion of  the  intake  of  protein  food.  Occasionally,  one  sees  individuals 
who  have  been  recommended  to  restrict  their  protein  intake  and  have 
done  so  with  such  enthusiasm  that  they  are  evidently  near  or  below  the 
level  at  which  a  nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  be  maintained.  Such 
patients  complain  of  lassitude,  weakness  and  early  fatigue  during  work, 
and  these  symptoms  rapidly  disappear  if  the  protein  intake  be  increased. 
A  restriction  of  the  protein  intake  may  also  accompany  general  inanition. 
In  such  patients,  however,  the  symptoms  of  the  protein  starvation  are 
disguised  by  those  of  partial  starvation. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  body  is  unable  to  synthesize 
most  of  the  amino  acids  that  make  up  the  protein  molecule:  If  certain 
of  these  be  entirely  absent  from  the  diet  the  animal  does  not  thrive.  It 
is  evident  also  that  in  conditions  of  low  protein  intake  the  effect  will 
depend  not  alone  upon  the  total  quantity'  of  protein  consumed,  but  also 
upon  its  richness  in  each  of  the  necessary  amino  acids.  When  the  pro- 
tein intake  is  low  and  w^hen  it  does  not  contain  a  proper  balance  of  the 
necessary  amino  acids,  nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  only  be  maintained 
when  sufficient  quantities  of  proteins  are  taken  to  cover  the  need  of  the 
body  for  each  of  these  necessary  building  stones.  Thus  Thomas  showed 
that  when  starch  and  sugar  were  taken  in  abundance,  the  following 
amounts  of  various  protein  mixtures  in  the  natural  foods  were  required  to 
protect  the  body  from  protein  losses: 

Meat  protein 30  grams  per  day 

Milk  protein 31  "  "  " 

Kice  protein 34  "  "  " 

Potato  protein 34  "  "  " 

Bean  protein 38  "  "  '" 

Bread  protein 76  "  "  " 

Indian  corn  protein 102  "  "  " 

It  is  evident  that  the  proteins  of  animal  origin  as  well  as  those  contained 
in  rice  and  potatoes  suffice  to  maintain  the  individual  when  taken  in 
small  quantities,  whereas  the  proteins  of  bread  and  of  Indian  corn  can 
supply  the  body  needs  only  when  they  are  taken  in  relatively  large  quan- 
tities. These  differences  are  presumably  due  to  the  differences  in  com- 
position of  the  proteins  that  occur  in  these  natural  foodstuffs. 

Excessive  Protein  Destruction 

It  is  obvious  that  when  there  is  a  gross  disintegration  of  cells  in  the 
body  the  proteins  in  these  cel]s  will  be  broken  down,  and  the  protein 
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metabolism  of  the  body  will  be  increased  by  this  added  fraction.  In  the 
resolution  of  a  pnemnonic  exudate,  in  the  liquefaction  of  a  purulent  collec- 
tion, in  the  disintegration  of  malignant  tumors  and  in  the  serious  damage 
of  organs  by  disease  (phosphorus  poisoning,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 

j liver),  the  total  protein  metabolism  of  the  body  will  be  increased  by  this 

( excessive  protein  destruction. 

Loss  of  Nitrogen  in  Fever,  Etc. — In  addition,  it  has  frequently  been 
noted  that  in  fever,  in  some  patients  with  exophthalmic  goiter,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  malignant  disease,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
tends  to  exceed  the  intake  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  food.  When 
eiforts  are  made  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  by  feeding  increased  amounts 
of  protein,  the  excretion  of  waste  products  also  increases,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  nitrogenous  losses  continue  even  when  the  intake  of  proteins 
is  high.  The  doctrine  that  in  such  patients  there  is  a  pathological  destruc- 
tion of  the  body  proteins  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on 
fever.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  place,  however,  that  the  difficulty  in 
maintaining  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  due  in  i)art  to  an  insufficient 
general  nourishment  of  such  patients.  ^The  increased  total  metal)oli3m  in 
fever  and  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  combined  as  it  often  is  with  a  poor 
appetite,  leads  to  a  chronic  inanition,  and  when  the  body  must  subsist  in 
part  upon  its  own  tissues,  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  maintain  nitrog- 
enous equilibrium. )  An  abundant  diet,  containing  large  quantities  of 
carbohydrates,  may  cause  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  or  even  nitrogenous 
retention,  in  patients  who  would  otherwise  suffer  from  nitrogen  losses. 

Xevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that,  in  fever  at  least,  an  abnormal  dis- 
integration of  proteins  may  take  place  in  the  body.  The  anatomical 
degenerations  of  the  cells,  observed  in  fever,  support  this  view.  Further- 
more, R.  A.  Kocher  has  shown  that  when  a  febrile  patient  is  given  sufficient 
nourishment  to  cover  his  caloric  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  much 
restricted  in  his  nitrogenous  intake,  his  nitrogenous  metabolism  is  not 
reduced  to  the  same  low  level  as  is  that  of  a  normal  individual.  In  the 
latter,  such  a  specific  protein  starvation  may  reduce  the  excretion  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  urin^  to  4.0  or  even  to  2.5  grams  per  day ;  whereas,  under  similar 
conditions,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  tlie  urine  of  febrile  patients  may  be 
as  much  as  15  to  25  grams  daily.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  abnor- 
mal destruction  of  body  proteins  may  take  place  without  a  gross  death  of 
the  cells.  That  the  protein  losses  may  be  overcome  more  or  less  completely 
by  a  suitable  diet  is  a  triumph  of  the  therapeutical  art.  It  does  not  alter 
the  fact,  however,  that  in  certain  patients  with  fever  there  is  an  abnormal 
disintegration  of  the  body  proteins. 

Autolysis 

If  an  organ  removed  from  the  body  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C. 
under  conditions  which  preclude  bacterial  growth,  a  self-digestion  of  its 
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tissues  takes  place,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  intracellular  ferments  which 
it  contains.  Glycogen  is  converted  into  sugar  and  the  latter  may  undergo 
further  changes.  Fats  and  lecithin  may  also  be  decomposed.  Of  particular 
interest,  in  the  present  discussion,  is  the  fact  that  the  proteins  are  broken 
down  into  simpler  nitrogenous  compounds.  The  quantity  of  coagulable 
protein  diminishes  while  the  products  of  proteolysis,  peptone,  proteoses 
and  amino  acids  appear  in  increased  amounts.  The  sum  of  these  processes 
whereby  the  organ  digests  itself  is  spoken  of  as  autolysis. 

When  masses  of  cells  die  within  the  living  body,  their  disintegration 
and  removal  are  accomplished  in  part  by  the  action  of  leukocytes  and  other 
wandering  cells,  and  in  part  by  an  autodigestion  similar  to  that  which  tatw 
place  when  an  organ  removed  from  the  body  autolyses.  The  disapjiearauce 
of  a  pneumonic  exudate  during  resolution,  the  liquefaction  of  a  purulent 
collection,  the  absorption  of  hemorrhages  and  the  involution  of  the  uterus 
after  pregnancy  are  all  due  in  large  part  to  autolysis.  Very  severe  hepatic 
degenerations,  such  as  occur  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  phosphorus  poisoning 
and  related  conditions,  are  associated  %vith  a  marked  self-digestion  of  the 
liver.  It  seems  probable  that  serious  damage  to  the  hepatic  cells  has 
opened  the  way  for  self-digestion  and  that  the  latter  may  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  removing  dead  material. 

Autolytic  Ferments  in  Living  Tissues. — The  intracellular  ferments 
that  are  active  in  autolysis  are  probably  also  active,  though  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  living  tissues,  and  they  probably  play  an  important  role  in 
the  normal  life  processes  of  the  cells.  Their  increased  activity  in  dead  or 
badly  damaged  tissues  has  been  variously  attributed  to  a  change  from  the 
normal  alkaline  to  a  somewhat  more  acid  reaction,  to  an  absence  of  pro- 
tective antiferments,  to  nutritional  disturbances  in  the  cells,  etc.  Autol- 
ysis may  be  accelerated  in  vitro  by  a  variety  of  conditions.  It  is  favored 
by  a  slightly  ac[d  reaction,  and  by  the  addition  of  earthy  metals,  man- 
ganous  chlorid,  colloidal  metals,  and  other  substances.  Whether  living  and 
normal  tissues  may  be  subjected  to  excessive  autolysis  in  the  body  is  still 
uncertain;  but  such  a  primary  increase  in  autolysis  may  possibly  play 
an  important  role  in  certain  pathological  conditions.  The  severe  hepatic 
degenerations  have  indeed  been  attributed  to  such  a  primary  increase  in 
the  autolytic  process,  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  they  are  due  to  a 
primary  damage  to  the  cells  with  secondary  digestion.  According  to 
Bronfenbrenner  and  to  Jobling,  however,  the  phenomena  of  acute 
anaphylaxis  depend  upon  a  rapid  autolysis  of  the  proteins  normally 
present  in  the  serum,  owing  to  a  removal  of  inhibitory  substances. 

When  autolysis  is  rapid  the  blood  and  urine  often  contain  the  products 
of  protein  disintegration  in  increased  amounts.  In  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  for  example,  peptones,  proteoses,  and  various  amino  acids  have 
been  found  in  the  urine,  while  leucin,  tyrosin  and  lysin  have  been  detected 
in  the  blood.     In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  quantitives  of  these  substances 
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ound  during  life  and  at  autopsy  have  been  so  great  that  they  must  have 
een  derived  in  part  from  other  tissues  than  the  liver.  Similarly  in  phoa- 
(horus  poisoning,  leuein,  tyrosin,  phenylalanin,  alanin  and  arginin  have 
•een  detected  in  the  urine,  and  often  in  considerable  quantity.  Probably, 
IS  we  shall  see,  the  remarkable  amounts  of  amino  acids  which  appear  in 
hese  conditions  are  due  not  to  the  pathological  autolysis  alone,  but  to  a 
imultaneous  disturbance  in  the  normal  conversion  of  amino  acids  into 
irea. 

Imperfect  Decomposition  of  Amino  Acids 

Hepatic  Disease,  Etc 

Under  normal  conditions  the  formation  of  urea  from  the  amino  acids 
robably  takes  place  in  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  there  is  a  deamini- 
ition  of  the  acid  with  a  liberation  of  ammonia. 

CH,  CH, 

I  I 

CH .  NH2  +  H2O  =  CHOH  +  NH, 


COOH  COOH 

Alanin  Water  Lactic  Acid      Ammonia 

?he  ammonia  immediately  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  always  present 
Q  the  body  fluids.  In  the  second  stage,  the  ammonium  carbonate  thus 
omied  is  converted  into  urea,  ammonium  carbamate  being  an  intermediary 
iroduct : 

O.NH4  O.NH4  NH2 


2  NH,  +  HaCOa  =  CO  — >      CO  — >      CO 


O.NH4  NHa  NHa 

Anunonia    Carbonic    Ammonium         Ammonium         Urea 

Acid  Carbonate  Carbamate 

This  conversion  of  the  amino  groups  of  the  amino  acids  into  urea  may 
ertainly  take  place  in  the  liver.  To  what  extent  other  tissues  of  the  body 
jerform  a  similar  function  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
iver  is  not  the  only  organ  in  the  body  in  which  such  changes  may  occur. 

Excess  of  Amino  Acids  in  Urine. — We  have  just  seen  that  in  the 
Dvere  hepatic  degenerations,  of  which  acute  yellow  atrophy  may  be  taken 
s  a  type,  the  urine  contains  large  quantities  of  amino  acids  and  particu- 
arlv  of  leucin,  tvrosin,  etc.  These  substances  are  formed  from  the  in- 
reased  autolysis  of  the  liver  and  probably  from  other  organs  of  the  body. 
?he  total  nitrogenous  metabolism  in  these  diseases  is  usually  increased  over 
hat  of  a  normal  individual  taking  the  same  food.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
arge  quantities  of  proteins  are  eaten  by  a  normal  individual,  his  nitrog- 
nous  metabolism  certainly  exceeds  that  ordinarily  present  in  these  diseases, 
nd  yet  no  excessive  amounts  of  amino  acids  appear  in  his  urine.     It  is 
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obvious,  therefore,  that  in  severe  liver  degenerations  there  is  a  qualitative 
as  well  as  a  quantitative  deviation  from  the  normal  protein  metabolisra. 
Tho  deaminization  of  the  amino  acids  is  disturbed. 

Amino  acids  also  appear  in  the  urine  in  somewhat  increased  quantities 
in  certain  fevers,  and  particularly  in  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia  and 
variola.  They  also  appear  in  hepatic  cirrhosis.  In  these  conditions  also 
there  ai)pears  to  be  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  deaminizo  the 
amino  acids  derived  from  protein  hydrolysis.  Whether  this  is  due  solely  to 
hepatic  changes  or  whether  it  represents  a  general  disturbance  in  the  tissue 
functions  throughout  the  body  is  still  uncertain. 

Cystinuria 

The  inability  to  decompose  amino  acids  may  be  restricted  to  certain  of 
these  acids  only.  The  appearance  of  considerable  cystin  in  the  urine,  for 
exami)lc,  is  due  to  a  specific  failure  to  decompose  this  product  of  protein 
disintegration.  In  the  normal  individual  cystin  is  converted :  (1)  into  the 
taurin  of  the  bile ;  (2)  into  sulphates  which  are  eliminated  by  the  kidiievri; 
and  (.3)  into  the  neutj;al  sulphur  of  the  urine,  a  trace  of  which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  cystin  or  cystein.  In  patients  with  cystinuria,  however,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cystin  derived  from  the  cleavage  of  proteins  is 
excreted  as  such.  This  may  produce  no  symptoms,  or  again  it  may  give 
rise  to  a  urinary  sediment  and  to  urinary  stones  composed  of  cystin.  If 
the  urine  be  ke])t  alkaline,  the  cystin  is  no  longer  precipitated,  and  in  this 
manner  the  patient  may  be  relieved  of  his  symptoms. 

The  amount  of  cystin  excreted  by  such  patients  can  be  reduced  by 
restricting  the  intake  of  protein  food,  but  even  during  protein  starvation 
the  urinary  excretion  of  cystin  usually  continues.  In  this  case  it  is 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  body  proteins. 

Diaminuria 

In  some,  but  not  in  all,  patients  with  cystinuria  there  is  an  associated 
defect  in  the  metabolism  of  other  amino  acids.  Lysin  is  eliminated  as  the 
dianiin,  cadaverin,  and  ornithin  derived  from  arginin  is  eliminated  as  the 
diamin,  pntresein : 

CH2.  NH2  CH2.NH2 

CH2  CH2 


CH2  CH2 


IJH2  CH2 

I  I 

CH.NH,  CH,.NH, 


COOH 
Lysin  Caflaverin 
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CHj.NH, 


CH, 

I 
CH, 


CH.NH. 

I 
COOH 

Ornithin 


CHj.NHj 

I 
CH, 

I 
CH, 

I 
CH,.NH, 


Putrescin 


Tn  addition  to  their  oocurrence  in  the  urine  as  a  result  of  metabolic 
rders  these  diauiins  may  also  qwur.  as  a  result,  of  ..bacterial  Activity  in 
intestines,  and  they  have  been  found  in  dysentery,  cholera  and  other 
re  forms  of  enteritis.  Although  these  particular  amins  are  practically 
tenons,  it  should  be  recalled  that  other  amins,  which  may  possibly 
ornicd  by  analogous  reactions  in  the  intestines  as  a  result  of  bacterial 
lily,  are  higiily  poisonous.  These  latter  have  been  discussed  more 
y  in  the  paragraphs  on  intestinal  auto-intoxication. 


Alcapfonnria 

Alcaptonuria  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  relatively  rare  and  harmless 
ibolic  disturbance  which  is  characterized  by  a  urine  that  darkens  under 
combined  influence  of  alkalis  and  oxygen  and  that  reduces  copper^/ 
tions  in  the  same  manner  as  glucose-containing  urine.  The  substance 
;'h  gives  to  the  urine  these  properties  is  called  alcapton  or  hoinogcntcsic 
.  It  is  derived  from  the  protein-building  atones,  tyrosin  and  phenylal- 
1,  and  it  is  related  to  hydroquinon  and  pyrocatechin,  which  substances 
responsible  for  the  darkening  that  occurs  when  the  urine  of  patients 
oned  with  carbolic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  relation  between 
e  substances  is  shown  in  the  following  chemical  formulae: 


CH 


COH 


COH 


HC 


CH 


HC 


CH 


CH 


, 


COH  COOH 


CH.NH, 

COOH 
Phenylalanin 


CH.NH, 


COOH 
Tyrosin 


Alcapton 
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COH         COH  COH 

HC'^CJH     HC     CH     HC     COH 

II  II  II 

HC  CH  HC  CH  HC  CH 

HC  COH  HC 

Carbolic  Acid  Hydroquinon  Pjrrocatechin 

The  amount  of  lioiiio|i^ontcsic  acid  excreted  by  patients  with  alcap- 
tonuria  is  increased  by  a  diet  rich  in  proteins,  is  diniinishcd  by  a  protein- 
poor  diet,  but  continues  even  during  starvation.  Under  tlie  last  circum- 
stances it  is  derived  from  the  metabolism  of  the  body  proteins.  The 
amount  of  alcapton  in  the  urine  can  also  be  increased  by  feeding  phenyld- 
anin  or  tyrosin.  Possibly,  it  is  formed  normally  in  the  body  as  an  inte^ 
mediary  product  of  the  catabolism  of  these  substances.  If  this  be  so,  the 
cause^  of  alcaptonuria  woidd  appear  to  be  the  lack  of  that  ferment  which 
normally  decomposes  the  benzene  ring  present  in  homogentesic  acid.  In 
consequence  the  latter  is  eliminated  in  the  urine. 

Ochronosis 

The  property  possessed  by  alcapton  and  by  related  substances  of  chan<r 
ing  readily  into  a  dark  pigment  is  of  considerable  interest  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  certain  patliological  ])igmentations  in  the  bo<ly.  In 
the  rare  condition  known  as  ochronosis,  tlie  cartilages  of  the  body  become 
dark  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  dark  pigment.  In  certain  cases,  not  only 
the  cartilages,  but  also  the  fibrous  and  bony  tissues,  the  blood  vessels,  the 
skin,  the  sclera  and  the  nails  become  darker  and  melanotic  pigment  is 
excreted  in  the  urine.  Beddard  and  Plumtre  have  recently  (1912)  col- 
lected thirty  cases  of  ochronosis  from  the  literature.  In  fourteen  of  these 
the  condition  was  associated  with  alcaptonuria,  while  in  nine  others  it  was 
associated  with  a  long-continued  absorption  of  carbolic  acid,  as,  for  exam- 
pie,  when  dressings  containing  this  antiseptic  had  been  used  on  open  ulcers 
for  a  long  time. 

Melanin 

The  relation  of  black  pigment  formation  to  aromatic  and  other  deriva- 
tives of  protein  catal)olism  is,  however,  of  far  more  general  application 
than  in  the  pigmentations  of  ochronosis.  The  French  chemist,  Bertrand, 
showed  that  the  reddening  and  subsequent  blackening  of  certain  mushrooms 
are  due  to  an  oxidizing  ferment  which  acts  particularly  on  tyrosin,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  tyrosinase  has  been  given.  A  similar  reaction  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  blackening  of  various  fungi  and  plants,  for  pigment 
deposits  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals  and  for  the  formation  of  the  inky 
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'fluid  that  18  thrown  out  by  cuttlefish.  Gessard  found  that  the  melanotic 
tumors  of  the  horse  contained  a  tyrosinase  which  acted  upon  a  chromogen 
of  this  type.  Alsberg  obtained  an  oxidizing  ferment  from  a  melanotic  sar- 
cjonia  of  man  which  darkened  solutions  of  pyrocatechin.  Indeed,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  various  black  pigments  normally  present  in  the  body, 
such  as  those  in  the  skin  of  the  negro,  the  choroid,  etc.,  are  due  to  the  local 
action  of  a  ferment  of  this  type  upon  tgxosin  or  other  protein-building 
stones  (tryptophan),  that  either  arise  in,  or  are  carried  to  the  pigment 
oells. 

Epinephrin. — Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  epinephrin,  an 
active  principle  derived  from  the  adrenal  gland,  is  chemicaly  related 
to  tyrosin,  and  that  it  may  yield  dark  pigments  when  acted  upon  by  fer- 
ments of  this  class : 

COH 

HC  COH 

I  I 

HC  CH  Epmephrin 

CH.OH.eH2.NH.CH, 

Addison's  Disease. — The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  and  other  tissues 
which  occurs  in  Addison's  disease  is  doubtlessly  due  to  a  reaction  similar 
to  that  described  above.  Whether  this  abnormal  formation  depends  upon 
an  excess  of  tyrosinlike  substances  in  the  body  fluids  or  whether,  as  Bittorf 
believes,  it  is  due  to  a  local  increase  of  the  specific  ferment  in  certain  cells 
of  the  body,  requires  further  study. 


_\ 


Diseases  Due  to  Deficient  Diets 

We  have  seen  that  the  total  energy  taken  in  the  food  is  so  guided  by  the 
appetite  and  related  sensations  that  it  approximately  covers  the  body 
needs ;  whereas  the  intake  of  protein  is  usually  in  excess  of  these  needs,  the 
excess  of  nitrogenous  material  being  for  the  most  part  decomposed  and 
eliminated.  This  excess  provides  an  element  of  safety  in  the  diet.  If  the 
amount  or  character  of  the  protein  intake  be  insufficient,  disturbances  of 
growth  and  maintenance  result.  Not  only  proteins  but  a  variety  of  other 
substances  are  habitually  taken  in  the  food  in  excess  of  the  minimum  body 
requirements.  These  excesses  may  cause  a  limited  storage  in  the  body, 
but  beyond  this  limited  storage  the  excess  is  excreted  either  unchanged  or 
after  having  furnished  energy  to  the  body.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  intake 
of  these  substances  falls  below  a  certain  minimum,  nutritive  disturbances 
mav  result. 

Such  nutritive  disturbances  do  not  appear  immediately,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  the  substance  that  is  cut  out  from  the  diet  is  usually  already 
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present  in  the  tissues,  and  the  body  clings  tenaciously  to  such  stores  when 
the  further  supply  is  limited.  Nutritive  disturbances  due  to  such  specific 
deficiencies  in  the  food  are  most  apt  to  occur,  when,  as  among  the  poorer 
classes,  in  institutions,  and  on  expeditions,  the  diet  is  restricted  and  one- 
sided. Since  the  growing  organism  utilizes  various  substances  for  the 
construction  of  new  tissues,  it  is  more  sensitive  to  deficiencies  in  the  diet 
than  is  the  adult.  To  the  farmer  and  stockraiser  the  problem  of  dietetic 
deficiencies  assumes  considerable  practical  importance,  for  a  maximum 
growth  of  animals  cannot  be  obtained  if  the  food  is  deficient  in  certain  of 
its  constituents. 

Inorganic  Salts 

The  tissues  and  body  fluids  contain  a  mixture  of  mineral  substances. 
Although  these  furnish  no  energy  to  the  body,  they  are  essential  for  the 
performance  of  the  normal  body  functions.  McCoUum  and  Davis  found 
that  growing  rats  were  exceedingly  sensitive  to  alterations  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  salt  mixtures  taken  in  the  food.  Properly  balanced  mixtures 
containing  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  chlorids,  and 
phosphates  were  found  to  supply  the  salt  requirements. 

Sodium  Chlorid. — Sodium  chlorid  is  usually  taken  by  man  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  10  grams  or  more  being  the  ordinary  daily  portion.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  amount  is  far  greater  than  what  is  absolutely  re- 
quired, for  during  starvation  the  daily  salt  output  sinks  below  0.5  gram, 
and  patients  have  been  maintained  for  long  periods  of  time  on  2  to  4 
grams  daily  with  no  apparent  deleterious  eflFect.  For  limited  periods  the 
amount  taken  may  be  reduced  below  this,  but  the  exact  minimum  require- 
ments for  indefinite  periods  are  not  known. 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus  Compounds. — The  mineral  substances  pre^ 
ent  in  bones  consist  of  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  calcium  phosphate  with 
lesser  amounts  of  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  phosphate.  Growing 
as  well  as  adult  animals  require  these  salts  in  the  food,  the  P2O5  require- 
ments for  adult  men  being  in  the  neighborhood  of ,3.. 4. grams  daily.  If  the 
diet  does  not  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  calcium  or  of  phosphorus  com- 
pounds, nutritive  disturbances  in  the  bones  appear.  The  disturbances  in 
bony  metabolism  that  are  found  in  rachitis  and  in  osteomalacia  are  not  due 
to  a  lack  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  compounds  in  the  diet.  Possibly,  as 
some  have  maintained,  an  insufficient  absorption  of  mineral  substances 
may  play  a  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  these  diseases,  but  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  essential  disturbance  lies  within  the  body,  and  that  the  bones 
are  unable  to  utilize  the  salts  that  have  been  absorbed. 

Iron  Requirements  of  the  Body. — Iron  fonns  an  essential  constitu- 
ent of  hemoglobin.  The  normal  body  husbands  its  supply  of  iron  with  con- 
siderable care.  Large  amounts  of  hemoglobin,  containing  100  to  200  mg. 
of  iron,  are  destroyed  daily,  yet  the  elimination  of  iron  in  the  urine  and 
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feces  during  iron  starvation  U  only  about.gjng,j  and  the  average  daily  diet 
supplies  only  about  6  to  10  mg.  The  iron  compounds  liberated  in  the  body 
appear  to  be  used  over  and  over  again  in  the  construction  of  new  blood 
pigment  A  prolonged  restriction  of  iron  in  the  diet  may,  however,  impair 
the  formation  of  hemoglobin  and  thus  lead  to  anemia.  Additional  iron  is 
particularly  required  when  anemia  has  resulted  from  hemorrhage.  It  has 
been  shown  by  a  number  of  investigators  that  when  anemia  is  produced  in 
animals  by  bleeding,  recovery  is  more  rapid  and  more  perfect  if  iron  be 
given  than  if  iron  be  withheld.  If,  however,  anemia  results  fnnti  a  toxic 
destruction  of  the  red  cells,  the  iron  in  the  body  is  not  necessarily  depleted, 
and,  in  such  cases,  the  addition  of  iron  to  the  diet  is  usually  without  effect. 


Upoids 

Even  though  mixtures  of  pure  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins  and  prop- 
erly balanced  salts  are  fed  to  growing  animals  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
supply  their  requirements,  disturbances  in  growth  and  nutrition  develop 
sooner  or  later.  McCollum  and  Davis  fed  growing  rats  on  balanced  salt 
mixtures,  casein,  lard  and  carbohydrates.    For  70  to  120  days  these  animals 
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grew  in  a  fairly  normal  manner.  Beyond  this  time,  however,  growth 
ceased,  although  the  animals  might  remain  in  apparent  health  for  some 
time  longer  and  females  bore  offspring  while  on  this  diet  (Fig.  Gfi).  None 
of  the  mothers,  however,  were  able  to  produce  enough  milk  to  nouriah  their 
offspring. 

Certain  Lipoids  Essential  to  Orowth. — If  mts  that   had   sensed   to 
grow  on  the  above  diet  were  given  the  ether  extract  of  egg  or  of  butter, 
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growth  was  resumed  in  a  normal  manner.  Evidently  some  substance  is 
present  in  these  ethereal  extracts  which  is  essential  for  growth.  That  it  i» 
not  a  fat  or  an  oil,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  lard, 
olive  oil  and  almond  oil  proved  ineffective ;  whereas  butter  fat^  cod  liver 
oil,  and  the  ethereal  extract  of  egg  yolk  furnished  the  requisite  element  tbt 
led  to  a  continuance  of  growth.  The  nature  of  this  ethereal  extract  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  evident  that  certain  lipoids  which  differ  from  the  ordinary 
fats  are  requisite  for  growth. 

Beriberi 

The  importance  of  minute  quantities  of  an  unknown  substance  for  the 
proper  nutrition  of  the  body  has  also  become  evident  from  studies  of  the 
etiology  of  certain  nutritional  diseases,  among  which  beriberi  and  scurvv 
are  the  most  important.    In  1807  Eykman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
beriberi  was  prevalent  among  those  rice-eating  nations  which  partook  of 
rice  prepared  in  a  certain  way.    When  the  rice  was  eaten  with  its  husk  at- 
tached iKiriberi  did  not  develop,  whereas  when  wliite  rice  from  which  the 
husk  had  been  completely  removed  by  the  process  of  polishing  was  the  ex- 
clusive article  of  diet  l)criberi  invariably  developed.    Eykman  found,  fu^ 
thermore,  that  when  chickens  or  pigeons  were  fed  solely  on  such  white  rice 
they  developed  a  disease  characterized  by  polyneuritis  with  paralysis  of  the 
legs  w-hicli  is  comparable  to  the  neuritic  form  of  l>eril)eri  in  man.   The  addi- 
tion of  rice  polishiugs  to  the  diet  of  animals  or  of  man  prevented  Ixiribcri. 
IJttle  has  observed  the  occurrence  of  beriberi  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  who  subsist,  during  certain  j)ortions  of  the 
year,  on  a  diet  of  white  bread,  m(d asses  and  tea.    The  substitution  of  whole 
wheat  flour  for  white  flour  prevented  the  disease.     Experimental  polyneu- 
ritis may  l)e  induced  in  fowls  by  an  exclusive  white  bread  diet,  whereas 
it  does  not  occur  if  whole  wheat  bread  be  fed  (Ohler).    The  conditions  here 
are  evidently  analogous  to  those  that  pertain  to  rice.     The  outer  portion 
of  the  wheat  grain,  like  the  outer  portion  of  rice,  contains  a  substance  which 
has  the  property  of  preventing  the  development  of  a  polyneuritis  in  man 
and  animals. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  substance  is  not  known.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  and  is  dialyzable.  Apparently  it  is  free  of  phosphorus 
and  of  sulphur  and  consists  of  a  complex  nitrogen  containing  substances 
related  to  the  pyramidin  bases  (Funkj.     Heating  to  120°  F.  destroys  it 

Scurvy 

It  has  long  been  known  that  scurvy  is  due  to  an  improper  diet,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  prolonged  consumption  of  a  diet  consisting  of  preserved 
food  and  cereals.  The  addition  of  lime  juice,  of  fresh  vegetables  or  of 
fruits  to  the  diet  prevents  and  cures  scurvy.     The  experience  of  arctic 
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explorers  has  also  emphasized  the  fat*t  tliat  an  abimdance  of  fresh  meat  is 
an  effective  antiscorbutic.  Hoist  and  Frohlich  showed  that  scurvy  could 
be  produced  experimentally  by  feeding  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  exclusively 
on  oats,  barley,  bread,  and  rice,  and  that  it  could  be  prevented  by  the  addi- 
tion to  such  diets  of  the  antiscorbutics  just  enumerated. 

The  antiscorbutic  substance  apparently  differs  from  that  which  pre- 
vents beriberi.  It  appears  to  be  more  readily  destroyed  by  heat  and  by 
chemical  manipulations.  Prolonged  sterilization  by  heat,  therefore,  robs  a 
food  of  its  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  form  of  scurvy  that  occurs  in 
infants  appears  to  be  favored  by  a  diet  of  boiled  milk,  particularly  when 
this  is  combined  with  cereals.  Like  that  of  adults  it  is  prevented  and 
cured  by  the  administration  of  orange  juice.  It  is  interesting  that  Hess 
and  Fish  found  that  cod  liver  oil  does  not  prevent  the  incidence  of  scurvy 
in  infants,  thus  showing  that  this  disease  differs  from  that  induced  in 
animals  by  a  lack  of  certain  lipoids. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that,  in  addition  to  its  energy  and  protein 
requirements,  the  body  needs  a  variety  of  other  substances  in  order  to 
de\'elop  and  maintain  itself.  These  substances  are  in  part  known  and 
consist  of  certain  salts,  lipoids  and  the  antiscorbutic  and  anti-beriberi  sub- 
stances. That  these  comprise  the  entire  list  of  substances  necessary  for  nor- 
mal development  and  maintenance  seems,  however,  improbable.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  rickets,  pellagra,  and  other  diseases  may  depend  upon  such 
nutritional  defects.  In  the  normal  diet  a  sufficient  amount  of  these  sub- 
stances is  present.  When  the  diet  becomes  very  one-sided,  however,  nutri- 
tional diseases  from  some  specific  food  defect  are  apt  to  appear. 


Some  Disturbances  in  the  Lipoids 

Lipemia 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  blood  serum,  instead  of  being  clear  or 
slightly  opalescent,  may  be  distinctly  milky,  because  it  contains  numerous 
fine  fat  particles  in  suspension.  To  this  condition  the  name  of  lipemia  has 
been  given.  These  fine  refractile  particles  may  be  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, especially  when  examined  by  the  dark  field  illumination.  Similar 
particles  are  seen  normally,  and  are  known  as  hemokonia,  but  their  num- 
ber is  ordinarily  not  sufficiently  great  to  produce  a  milky  serum. 

After  a  twelve-  to  eigh teen-hour  fast  the  blood  is  almost  free  of  hemo- 
konia. If  now  a  meal,  rich  in  fat,  be  taken,  the  number  of  granules  in  the 
blood  rapidly  increases,  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  from  two  to  six  hours, 
at  which  time  the  spaces  between  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  swarming  with 
hemokonia.  The  blood  serum  may  indeed  become  distinctly  milky,  a  ver- 
itable alimentary  lipemia.  According  to  Lemierre  and  his  associates,  the 
exclusion  of  bile  from  the  intestinal  tract  prevents  the  appearance  of  these 
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fat  particles  in  the  peripheral  blood  after  a  fatty  meal.  This  absence  of  a 
microscopic  alimentary  lipemia  is  attributed  by  these  authors  to  the  ab- 
sence of  bile  salts  rather  than  of  bile  pigments  in  the  intestines. 

The  degree  of  milkiness,  or  the  number  of  hemokonia  present  in  the 
blood,  roughly  parallels  its  content  of  fat  as  determined  chemically.  The 
parallelism  is  not  an  exact  one,  however,  and  it  is  certain  that  fat  is  also 
present  in  the  blood  in  an  invisible  state. 

Pathological  Lipemia. — Excessive  lipemia  may  occur  in  a  varietv  cf 
pathological  conditions.  In  the  later  stages  of  prolonged  starvation,  after 
the  irlycogen  reservoirs  have  l)eon  reduced  and  the  individual  is  liviu^ 
largely  on  his  lx)dy  fat,  lipemia  is  common.  In  anemias  and  cachexias,  in 
chronic  nephritis,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  in  alcoholism,  and  in  poisoning  with 
certain  drugs,  lipemia  may  also  be  unusually  marked.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  patients  suffering  from  severe  diabetes  complicated  by  acido:«is. 
During  coma  extraordinary  amounts  of  fatty  substances,  amounting  to  12  to 
even  27  per  cent  of  the  blood,  have  been  observed.  In  such  cases  the 
lipemia  may  even  be  evident  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  by  reason  of 
the  milky  appearance  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

Increased  Mobilization  of  Fat. — These  pathological  increases  in  the 
amount  of  visible  fat  in  the  blood  are  frequently  associated  with  the  mo 
bilization  of  unusual  quantities  of  fat  in  the  body.  In  the  later  stages  of 
starvation,  for  example,  the  individual  is  deriving  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
his  energy  requirements  from  the  fats  stored  in  his  body.  In  severe  type^ 
of  diabetes  the  patient  is  living  almost  entirely  on  fats  and  proteins,  owins: 
to  his  inability  to  utilize  carbohydrates.  Whv  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
blood  should  be  raised  to  such  unusual  heights  during  conditions  associated 
with  increased  fat  combustion  is  not  known ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  blood  would  aid  its  combustion,  because  the  cells 
are  surrounded  by  this  substance  in  higher  concentration. 

In  some  of  the  conditions  enumerated  above  there  is  neither  an  alimen- 
tary lipemia  nor  an  excessive  combustion  of  fat.  A  normal  individual  can 
dispose  of  very  considerable  alimentary  lipemias  by  removing  the  excess 
of  fat  from  the  blood.  Possibly  the  cause  of  certain  pathological  t>T)es  of 
lipemia  lies  in  some  failure  to  remove  fat  particles  from  the  blood.  Tlie 
exact  nature  of  the  defect,  however,  is  not  kllo^^^l. 

Fatty  Degeneration 

Fat  occurs  not  only  in  the  typical  fat  cells  of  the  body,  but  also  in  the 
parench}Tnatous  cells  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  heart  and  other  organs. 
Under  various  pathological  conditions  the  amount  of  visible  fat  in  these 
organs  is  increased.  In  some  cases  the  cell  contains  a  few  relatively  large 
droplets,  and  its  structure  and  function  appear  to  be  but  little  disturbed. 
Such  a  condition,  evidently  one  of  fat  storage,  is  usually  designated  as 
fatty  {nfiltration.    On  the  other  hand,  fat  may  be  present  in  parenchyma- 
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tons  cells  as  very  numerous  and  minute  particles,  and  this  change  may  be 
associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  cellular  distintegration  and  with  func- 
tional changes.  In  phosphorus  poisoning,  for  example,  the  fattjiifigenera- 
tion  of  the  liver  is  accompanied  by  increased  autolysis,  and  the  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart  muscle  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  cardiac 
dilatation  (page  16).  This  type  of  fatty  change  has  been  called  fatty 
degeneration. 

Cell  Proteins  Not  Main  Source. — Virchow  held  that  fatty  degenera- 
tion arose  from  a  transfonnation  of  the  cell  proteins  into  fat.  We  know 
that  proteins  may  be  the  source  of  carbohydrates  in  the  body,  and  that  car- 
bohydrates in  turn  may  be  converted  into  fat,  so  that  the  possibility  of  a 
conversion  of  protein  into  fat  must  be  admitted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  the  fat  seen  in  fatty  degeneration  is  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
other  sources  than  the  disintegration  of  cell  proteins. 

1.  Invisible  Converted  into  Visible  Fat. — Two  sources  for  the  visible 
fat  particles  in  fatty  degeneration  have  been  established.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  known  that  fatty  substances  may  be  present  and  demonstrable 
by  chemical  methods,  even  though  fat  droplets  are  not  visible  under  the 
microscope.  If  for  any  reason  these  fatty  substances  become  visible  then 
the  cells  will  contain  microscopic  fat.  Such  a  change  has  been  observed 
when  organs  have  been  removed  from  the  body  and  have  been  allowed  to 
digest  themselves.  At  a  certain  stage  of  autolysis  there  may  develop  the 
appearance  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  visible  fat  is  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  arisen  either  from  invisible  fat  previously  present  in  the  tissue 
or  from  the  cell  proteins  or  other  constituents.  Exact  chemical  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  fatty  substances  in  the  cells  is  not 
increased  during  this  type  of  fatty  degeneration.  Evidently,  therefore, 
the  appearance  of  fatty  degeneration  in  such  cases  is  due  to  the  conversion 
of  invisible  into  visible  fat.  Such  a  change  implies  that  the  conditions  for 
fat  solution  have  changed  or  that  organic  fatty  combinations  have  been 
disrupted.  In  either  case  a  change  in  the  finer  chemistry  of  the  cell  has 
taken  place. 

2.  Fat  from  other  Parts. — The  fatty  degeneration  that  occurs  in  the 
intact  animal  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  an  increased  amount  of 
fat  in  the  cells.  Thus  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  and 
the  muscles  is  usually  accompanied  by  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  as 
determined  by  chemical  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fatty  liver  and 
the  fatty  heart  muscle  may  show  an  excessive  quantity  of  fat.  Rosenfeld 
has  shown  that  the  extra  fat  in  the  liver  is  derived  from  a  transportation  of 
fat  from  other  parts  of  the  body  to  the  diseased  organ.  If  animals  are  fed 
on  a  fat  that  does  not  normally  occur  in  their  bodies,  a  part  of  this  fat  is 
deposited  without  change  in  the  fat  depots,  and  the  altered  character  of 
these  deposits  may  be  demonstrated.     When  such  animals  are  later  poi- 
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Boned  with  phosphorus,  the  fat  collections  in  the  liver  show  a  oompoeitioa 
similar  to.  that  present  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Evidently  the  foreign  fat 
present  in  the  adipose  tissues  has  been  carried  to  the  liver.  Had  fat  arisen 
in  the  liver  itself  it  would  not  have  been  influenced  by  the  composition  of 
the  storage  deposit  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  Rosenfeld  has  shown  that  if 
an  animal  has  been  rendered  very  poor  in  body  fat,  the  administration  of 
phospliorus  does  not  produce  a  typical  fatty  liver.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  fatty  degeneration  may  be  due :  first,  to  changes  which  render  visible 
the  fats  already  in  the  cells ;  and,  second,  to  a  transportation  of  fats  from 
the  storage  depots  to  the  diseased  organ. 

Change  in  Finer  Chemistry  of  Cells. — The  significance  of  fatty  degen- 
eration can  no  longer  be  settled  by  the  assumption  that  it  is  due  to  a  disin- 
tegration of  the  cell  proteins,  and  hence  means  serious  cellular  disease. 
According  to  Rosenfeld,  indeed,  fatty  degeneration  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compensatory  process,  whereby  cells  with  an  increased  metabolism  en- 
deavor to  meet  their  needs  by  accumulating  fat.  He  believes  that  the  cells 
disintegrate  only  when  this  source  of  energy  fails  to  supply  their  needs. 
We  know,  at  least,  that  fatty  degeneration  indicates  some  disturbance  in 
the  finer  chemistry  of  the  cells.  How  seriously  this  disturbance  affects  the 
function  of  the  cells  can  be  learned  only  by  other  methods  of  studv.  In 
phosphorus  poisoning  the  fatty  liver  is  associated  with  increased  autolysis, 
and  the  fatty  heart  is  associated  with  an  unusual  tendency  to  dilatation. 
To  what  extent  the  less  marked  types  of  fatty  degeneration,  such  as  oci^nr 
not  infrequently  at  autopsies,  indicate  impairment  of  the  functional  activi- 
ties of  the  cells  is  not  known. 

Cholesterin 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  fats,  the  body  contains  a  number  of  otlier 
substances  which  are  related  to  the  fats  in  that  they  are  soluble  in  ordinary 
fat  solvent.  These  substances,  called  lipoids,  have  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  chapter.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  lipoids  are  cholesterin 
and  lecithin.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  relatively  simple 
methods  for  determining  the  quantity  of  cholesterin  in  the  body  tissues 
and  fluids  have  been  developed,  and  the^je  have  made  it  possible  to  studv 
the  quantity  of  this  substance  in  various  pathological  conditions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cholesterin  in  the  body  is  present  in  combination  with 
fatty  acids,  and  this  combination  must  be  broken  up  in  order  to  determine 
the  total  cholesterin  present.  Only  in  the  bile  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
cholesterin  in  a  free  condition. 

Qiolesterinemia 

The  total  amount  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  serum  of  normal  indi- 
viduals varies  within  rather  narrow  limits,  the  average  amount  being  about 
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0.15-0.18  per  cent.  After  feeding  with  cholesterin  or  with  cholesterin- 
eontaining  foods,  such  as  egg  yolk,  the  percentage  in  the  Wood  is  increased. 
A  physiological  hypercholesterinemia  also  occurs  during  the  later  months 
of  pregnancy. 

Among  the  pathological  causes  of  hypercholesterinemia  is  a  complete 
OQchision  of  the  coinmon  hile  duct.  Since  cholesterin  is  excreted  in  the 
bile,  it  would  appear  that  its  increase  in  the  body  fluids  during  the  biliary 
obstruction  was  a  result  of  retention.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Widal,  Weil  and  Laudet,  who  found  that  in  this  type  of  cholea- 
terinemia  an  unusual  proportion  of  free  cholesterin,  such  as  occurs  in  bile, 
is  present  in  the  blood.  Cholesterin  is  also  increased  in  the  blood  in 
lipeniia,  in  severe  caces  of  diabetes,  in  nephritis  and  in  related  conditions 
(arteriosclerosis).  In  some  of  these  conditions  the  hypercholesterinemia 
appears  to  be  associated  with  a  mobilization  of  other  fatty  substances  in 
the  body. 

Local  Cholesterin  Deposits 

A  local  increase  in  the  amount  of  cholesterin  occurs  in  sclerotic  blood 
vessels,  in  the  white  plaques  of  nephritis  retinitis,  in  the  arcus  senilis,  in 
xanthomata,  in  old,  infarcts,  in  the  caseous  material  of  tuberculous  l^ions 
aim^in  the  cholesteatomatous  tumors  of  the  ear  and  cranial  cavity.  The 
majority  of  gall^stonea  consists  largely  of  cholesterin  and  certain  stones  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  this  substance. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  local  deposits  depend  doubtlessly  upon  local 
changes  in  the  tissues,  which  in  some  manner  favor  a  deposit  of  cholesterin. 
In  tuberculosis,  for  example,  the  amount  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  is 
usually  normal  or  diminished,  and  its  deposition  in  caseous  material  must 
be  due  to  local  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  cholesterin  deposits 
are  frequently  associated  with  an  increased  percentage  in  the  blood,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  deposit  depends  in  part  upon  this  increase.  Multiple 
tul>erous  xanthomata,  for  example,  which  are  composed  largely  of  choles- 
terin deposits,  are  usually  associated  with  hypercholesterinemia.  They 
occur  most  frequently  in  jaundice  atid  diabetes,  conditions  in  which  the 
cholesterin  of  the  blood  is  usually  increased.  The  relation  between  preg- 
nancy and  gall-stones  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  fact  that  hypercholes- 
terinemia is  almost  regularly  observed  during  the  later  months  of  ])reg- 
nancy.  To  what  extent  the  cholesterin  deposits  in  atheromatous  arteries,  in 
nephritic  retinitis  and  in  the  arcus  senilis  depend  upon  the  increased 
amount  of  this  substance,  that  is  present  at  times  in  the  blood  of  these 
patients,  is  not  known.  The  possible  relation  is  emphasized  by  the  experi- 
/ments  of  Anitschkou,  who  found  that  when  cholesterin  was  fed  to  rabbits 
I  arterial  changes  developed. 
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Acidosis 

Formation  of  Acids  in  the  Body 

During  metabolism  acids  are  constantly  being  formed.  The  carbon 
present  in  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  is  mostly  burned  to  carbonic 
acid ;  the  sulphur  contained  in  proteins  is  in  part  converted  into  sulpliuric 
acid,  while  the  phosphorus  derived  from  nucleoproteins  and  from  lecithin 
is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  In  addition,  various  organic  acids  arise 
during  the  intermediary  metabolism.  Thus  fatty  acids  are  set  free  from 
fat,  and  the  deaminization  of  amino  acids  leaves  behind  an  orgjinic  acid 
from  which  the  alkaline  amino  radicle  has  been  removed.  Glucose  niav, 
under  certain  cicumstances,  give  rise  to  lactic  acid.  If  these  organie 
acids  that  are  formed  during  the  intermediary  metabolism  fail  to  bum  to 
their  normal  end  products — i.  e.,  to  water  and  carbon  dioxid — they  in- 
crease the  amount  of  acid  that  must  leave  the  body  by  way  of  the  kidneys. 

The  formation  of  aceto-acetic  and  beta-oxybutyric  acids  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  Diabetes  under  the  section  devoted  to  the  acetone 
bodies. 

Lactic  Acid 

Particular  interest  is  attached  to  the  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
body.  It  is  well  known  that  when  an  isolated  voluntary  muscle  is  made 
to  contract  it  becomes  more  acid,  and  that  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dextrorotatory  lactic  acid  (sarcolactic  acid).  When  muscles  or 
other  tissues  die  thev  become  acid  for  a  similar  reason. 

EmMen  and  his  associates  sought  to  determine  the  derivation  of  lactic 
acid  by  perfusing  fluids  through  the  liver.  In  this  way  they  showed  that 
lactic  acid  could  be  formed  from  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  or  from  glu- 
cose or  alanin  added  to  the  perfusion  fluid.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  tliat 
lactic  acid  may  arise  in  the  intermediary  metalwlism  either  from  carbo' 
hydrates  or  from  certain  of  the  protein-building  stones.  Apparently  it 
may  also  originate  from  other  less  understood  substances.  Among  the  con* 
ditions  which  favor  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  a  lack  of  oxygen.  In* 
deed,  Woodyatt  believes  that  the  combustion  of  glucose  does  not  normally 
pass  through  a  lactic  acid  stage,  but  that  this  acid  arises  only  when  there  ii 
diminished  oxidation. 

Urine. — Small  amounts  of  lactic  acid  have  been  isolated  from  the 
body  fluids  and  from  various  organs.  When  the  amount  present  in  the 
blood  is  increased,  lactic  acid  passes  into  the  urine.  Thus,  after  violent 
muscular  exercise,  it  has  been  ft)niMl  both  in  the  urine  and  in  increased 
amounts  in  the  blood.  During  very  violent  muscular  exercise  the  supply 
of  oxvijreii  to  the  muscles  inav  become  insufficient  for  their  increased  needs, 
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despite  the  marked  increase  in  the  respiratory  exchange.  The  elimination 
of  lactic  acid  after  convulsive  seizures  of  various  kinds  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  violent  muscular  contractions.  During  severe  asphyxia 
the  amount  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  may  also  be  increased  owing  to  the 
lack  of  oxygen.  In  carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  with  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  hemoglobin,  the  same  is  true.  The 
lactic  acid  which  appears  in  the  urine  in  association  with  severe  hepatic 
degenerations,  such  as  occur  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  appears  to  be  due  to 
some  inability  on  the  part  of  the  cells  to  utilize  the  oxygen  supplied  to 
them. 

The  Neutrality  of  the  Blood 

Despite  the  constant  formation  of  acid  substances  in  the  body,  and 
despite  numerous  variations  in  the  amount  of  acid-  or  alkali-forming  sub- 
stances taken  in  the  food,  the  reaction  of  the  blood  remains  practically 
constant  under  normal  as  well  as  under  pathological  conditions.  This 
reaction  is  so  slightly  alkaline  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  neutral. 
The  mechanism  whereby  this  neutrality  is  maintained  despite  variations  in 
acid  or  alkali  intake,  and  despite  the  normal  and  pathological  formation 
of  acids  within  the  body,  depends  upon  at  least  three  factors:  (1)  the 
composition  of  the  salts  in  the  blood;  (2)  the  elimination  of  acids  through 
the  lungs  and  kidneys;  and  (3)  the  neutralization  of  acids  by  an  increase 
in  ammonia. 

(1)    The  Blood  Salts 

L.  J.  Henderson  has  pointed  out  that  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid,  car- 
bonates and  phosphates,  such  as  occur  in  the  blood,  possess  the  property  of 
maintaining  an  almost  constant  and  slightly  alkaline  reaction  despite  the 
addition  of  considerable  quantities  of  either  acids  or  alkalis. 

(2)    Elimination  of  Acids 

The  neutrality  of  the  blood  is  also  maintained  by  variations  in  the 
elimination  of  acid  substances  from  the  body.  Carbon  dioxid  is  given  off 
from  tlie  lungs  and  an  acid  urine  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys.  Both  serve 
to  regulate  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  body.  When  acid-forming  sub- 
stances are  taken  by  mouth,  the  urine,  within  limits,  becomes  more  acid ; 
whereas  when  alkalis  are  taken  the  urine  becomes  more  alkaline.  The 
content  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  influenced  bv  the  amount  of  other 
acids  present.  The  respiratory  center  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  changes 
in  the  acidity  of  the  blood  that  comes  to  it.  When  for  any  reason  this 
acidity  is  even  slightly  increased,  the  center  is  stimulated,  the  respirations 
are  increased,  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli  is 
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diminished  and  more  carbon  dioxid  is  given  off  from  the  blood.  This 
reduction  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  continues  until  the  reaction  of  this 
^fluid  approximates  the  normal.  In  this  way  any  excess  of  other  acids  in 
the  blood  is  compensated  for  by  a  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  (see  Respira- 
;tion). 

(3)    Increased  Ammoiiia  Formatioii 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  fixed  bases  (sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, etc.)  were  utilized  by  the  body  for  the  neutralization  of  excess 
acid,  a  continuous  loss  of  such  bases  through  the  kidney  would  ultimately 
cause  an  impoverishment  of  the  body  in  these  substances;  unless,  indeed, 
the  supply  in  the  food  were  correspondingly  increased.  Of  great  impor- 
tance, therefore,  is  the  fact  that  the  body  has  at  its  disposal  a  variable 
quantity  of  alkali  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Ordinarily  the  ammonia  thai 
is  sj)lit  off  from  the  amino  acids  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  urea 
and  is  eliminated  in  that  form  (page  235).  When  there  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  acid  in  the  body,  however,  a  part  of  the  ammonia,  instead  of 
being  converted  into  urea,  unites  with  the  acid  and  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  as  ammonium  salts. 

The  (quantity  of  ammonia  which  is  available  for  this  purpose  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  protein  catabolism.  In  general,  carnivora 
withstand  the  administration  of  acid  by  mouth  better  than  herbivora, 
because  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogenous  waste  is  available  for  ammonia 
fornuition.  If  carnivora  bo  given  a  diet  low  in  proteins,  or  if  proteins  be 
added  to  the  diet  of  herbivora,  the  difference  in  resistance  to  acid  admin- 
istration disappears. 

Protection  of  Fixed  Alkalis. — This  neutralization  of  excessive  acid 
by  ammonia  tends  to  protect  the  body  against  a  loss  of  its  fixed  alkalis. 
The  protection  is  not  a  perfect  one,  however.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  acid 
administration  the  more  available  fixed  alkalis  are  swept  out  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  if  the  formation  of  ammonia  becomes  insufficient  further  losses 
occur..  Under  any  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  some  loss  of  fixed  bases 
always  occurs,  and  that  in  the  long  run  this  may  mean  a  serious  depletion 
of  the  bodv. 

Definition  of  Acidosis 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  in  acidosis  no  marked 
change  in  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  blood  ordinarily  occurs.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  after  severe  damage  a  local  production  of  acid  may  cause  an 
acid  reaction  limited  to  a  small  region,  but  this  never  extends  to  the 
entire  Ix^dy.  Indeed,  an  acid  reaction  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  incom- 
patible with  life,  and  it  has  only  been  observed  occasionally  as  an  agonal 
condition.     By  acidosis,  therefore,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  reaction  of 
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the  blood  has  changed  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  that  excessive  amounts 
of  acid  radicles  other  than  carbonic  acid  are  present  in  the  body. 

Evidences  of  Acidosis 

The  condition  of  acidosis  may  be  recognized:  (1)  l)y  changes  in  the 
blood  ;  (2)  by  changes  in  the  respiration ;  and  (3)  by  changes  in  the  urine. 

(1)    The  Blood 

Of  these  changes  those  in  the  blood  furnish  the  most  direct  and  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  acidosis,  but  the  demonstration  of  these 
changes  requires  a  relatively  diflRcult  technic.  Although  the  reaction  of 
the  blood  in  the  body  is  not  changed  in  acidosis,  there  is  a  shifting  in  the 
relation  between  the  amount  of  caiiiQiulioxidand  the  amount  of  other  acid 
radicles.  The  former  is  diminished  while  the  latter  is  increased.  If  the 
blood,  after  being  drawn,  be  saturated  with  carbon  dioxid  up  to  a  given 
tension,  then  the  excess  of  the  other  acid  radicles  becomes  demonstrable. 
The  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  as  determined  by  jihysicochemical  methods, 
is  increased  and  the  saturation  of  hemoglobin  with  oxygen  at  certain  ten- 
sions of  oxygen  is  changed,  just  as  it  is  when  acid  (lactic)  is  added  to  the 
blood  (page  361).  Sellards  has  shown  also  that  an  increase  in  the  cxmtent 
of  non^yolatilfiLafiid  in  the  blood  may  be  recognized  by  treating  the  serum 
with  alcohol,  filtering  and  titrating  the  resulting  filtrate  with  phenol- 
phthalein  before  and  after  drying. 

(2)    Reiqiiratory  Changes 

We  have  seen  that  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  blood 
stimulates  the  respiratory  center,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  stimulation 
the  pulmonary  ventilation  is  increased  and  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in 
the  pulmonary  alveoli  is  diminished.  Determinations  of  the  tension  of 
carbon  jioxid  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  therefore,  furnish  evidence  as 
to  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  center  and  thus,  indirectly,  as  to  the 
amount  of  incombustible  acid  in  the  body.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  local  changes  in  the  respiratory  center,  such  as  local  asphyxia  or 
increased  irritability,  may  also  cause  a  reduction  in  the  tension  of  carl)on 
dioxid  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli. 

(3)    The  Urine 

Non-volatile  acids  leave  the  body  by  w^ay  of  the  urine,  and  in  certain 
cases  they  may  be  detected  and  estimated  in  this  excretion.  In  diabetic 
acidosis,  for  example,  the  amount  of  aceto-acetic  and  beta-oxybutyric  acids 
in  the  urine  is,  with  certain  limitations,  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  these 
acids  formed  in  the  body. 
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Ammonia  Exertion. — Evidence  of  the  degree  of  acidosis  may  also  be 
obtained  by  determining  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  nrine,  for  the 
excess  of  acid  is  in  part  neutralized  by  ammonia  that  would  otherwise 
be  excreted  as  urea.    As  a  rule  an  increased  excretion  of  ammonia  in  the 
urine  is  indicative  of  acidosis.     The  theoretic  possibility  that  such  an  in- 
crease may  be  due  to  a  primary  failure  to  convert  ammonium  salts  into 
urea  has  not  been  satisfactorilv  demonstrated.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  reiiienibercd   that  when  fixed  alkalis,  such  as   sodiinii  bicar- 
bonate, are  taken  bv  mouth,  these  may  also  serve  to  neutralize  excesses  of 
acid,  and  may  cause  the  ammonia  in  the  urine  to  be  lessened  or  almost 
to  disappear.     Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  that  in  severe  renal  dis- 
ease acidosis  may  be  present  and  yet  the  amount  of  ammonia  may  be 
normal  or  even  diminished.     Apparently,  in  these  latter  cases,  the  kid- 
neys have  lost  to  some  extent  the  power  to  excrete  ammonium  salts.    Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  final  stages  of  diabetic  acidosis,  the  excretion  of  the  abnormal 
acids  may  not  keep  pace  wnth  their  formation  in  the  body,  so  that  urinary 
examinations  fail  to  indicate  the  degree  of  acidosis. 

Alkali  Tolerance. — The  excretion  of  an  acid  urine  from  an  alkaline 
blood  is  a  normal  method  of  eliminatinc;  acid  from  the  bodv.  If  incom- 
bustible  acids  be  taken  by  mouth,  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is,  within  limits, 
increased,  and  if  fixed  alkalis  (sodium  bicarbonate)  be  taken,  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  diminishes,  and  it  eventuallv  becomes  alkaline.  When  four  to 
five  grams  of  sodium  bicarbonate  are  taken  by  mouth  by  a  normal  indi- 
vidual the  urine  usually  becomes  alkaline  for  several  hours.  In  certain 
pathological  conditions,  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
follows  the  administration  of  this  amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate ;  while  in 
conditions  of  pronounced  acidosis  extraordinary  quantities  of  alkali  must 
be  given  before  the  urine  becomes  alkaline.  According  to  Palmer  and 
Henderson,  the  failure  to  produce  an  alkaline  urine  by  the  administration 
of  four  grams  of  sodium  bicarbonate  indicates  a  need  on  the  part  of  the 
lx)dv  for  alkali.  It  is  evidence  of  an  acidosis,  and  the  amount  of  alkali 
that  nuist  be  administered  in  order  to  cause  an  alkaline  urine  may  be  used 
as  a  rough  measure  of  the  degree  of  this  acidosis. 

Symptoms  of  Acidosis 

*  > 

The  occurrence  of  acidosis  and  its  relation  to  clinical  pictures  will  be 

di.scussed  in  some  detail  in  the  chapters  on  Diabetes,  Respiration,  and  Renal 

Disease.    It  may  be  pointed  out  here,  however,  that  an  increase  in  the  total 

pulmonary  ventilation  necessarily  results  from  the  effort  on  the  part  of 

/f/ the  body  to  keep  do\\Ti  the  level  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  blood.     This  is  the 

i;  direct   cause   of   the    ^^air-hnngcr"   characteristic   of   diabetic    coma.    It 

.    also  plays  a  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  certain  forms  of  renal  dyspnea. 
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Chapter  IV 

Disturbances  in  the  Carbohydrate 

Metabolism 

Diabetes 
General  Considerations 

The  maintenaTice  of  a  nearly  uniform  concentration  of  sugar  in  the 
circulating  blood  is  a  fundamental  adjustment  of  the  human  body.  In 
spite  of  variations  in  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  supplied  to  and  con- 
sumed by  the  body,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood  changes  but  slightlv. 
In  man,  this  percentage,  as  determined  by  reduction  tests,  normally  varies 
from  0.07  to  0.11  per  cent  with  an  average  of  approximately  0.09  per 
cent.  The  major  portion  of  this  reduction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  grape 
sugar  or  glucose.  In  addition  to  this  relatively  free  or  "immediate" 
sugar,  Lepine  also  speaks  of  the  "virtual"  blood  sugar  which  l)ecoines 
free  under  special  circumstances,  as  by  exposing  blood  to  the  action  of 
ferments  or  by  boiling  it  with  mineral  acids,  particularly  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  significance  of  this  "virtual"  blood  sugar  is  not  certain  and 
in  most  studies  its  presence  is  disregarded. 

Normal  Carbohydrate  Metabolism. — In  the  normal  course  of  carbo- 
hydrate digestion,  glucose  and  other  monosaccharids  are  formed  in  the 
alimentary  tract.  These  are  absorbed  mainly  by  the  intestinal  radicles 
of  the  portal  vein  and  are  carried  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  liver.  Ex- 
cessive amounts  of  glucose  in  the  portal  blood  are  converted  in  part  into 
liver  glycogen,  in  part  they  are  removed  from  the  circulating  blood  by 
other  less  understood  agencies.  Other  monosaccharids,  and  particularly 
levulose  and  galactose,  are  removed  from  the  blood  to  a  relatively  large 
extent  by  the  liver.  These  mechanisms  for  the  removal  of  sugar  from  the 
circulating  blood  are  so  perfect,  that  even  after  a  meal  rich  in  carbohydrates 
the  total  blood  sugar  is  increased  by  small  amounts  only.  Thus  Tachan 
found  in  nineteen  individuals  that  the  average  percentage  of  0.078  during 
fasting  was  increased  to  an  average  of  0.086  per  cent  after  the  adminis- 
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traticm  of  100  grams  of  glucose;  Leire  found  that  after  giviug  oatmeal 
gruel  and  milk  to  three  individuals  the  average  percentage  of  blood  sugar 
rose  from  0.09  to  0.11,  and  Strouse  found  rises  from  an  average  of  0.066 
before  to  0.10  after  ordinary  meals.     The  glycogen  which  is  stored  in 
the  liver  is  in  turn  gradually  transformed  into  blood  glucose  to  meet  the 
body  needs.     These  transformations  of  simple  sugars  into  glycogen  and 
of  glycogen  into  glucose  are  performed  by  special  hepatic  ferments.     The 
^tteniical    reactions    are,    broadly    speaking,    those    of    dehydration    and 
I^olymerization  or  the  reverse  and  they  may  be  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula : 

n      C6H12O6  <^  n      H20  +  C6nHion05n 

Glucose  Water        Glycogen 

The  liver  acts  as  the  chief  primary  storage  reservoir  for  carl)ohydrates 
coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
organs  serving  to  prevent  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  blood  sugar.  In  this 
regulation  of  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  circulating  blood  it  is  assisted 
by  other  agencies,  among  which  are  the  deposition  of  glycogen  in  other 
tissues,  especially  the  muscles,  and  the  formation  of  fat  from  glucose. 
These  deposits  of  glycogen  in  other  tissues  and  of  fat  represent  a  sec- 
ondary system  of  storage  for  excess  energy-containing  material,  and  they 
assist  the  liver  in  removing  excesses  of  sugar  from  the  circulating  blood. 
The  importance  of  other  organs  in  this  acti(m  is  suggested:  (1)  by  the 
experiments  of  Bang  who  found  relatively  small  increases  in  the  liver 
glycogen  of  rabbits  after  the  administration  of  glucose;  (2)  by  the  rela- 
tively slight  increase  in  the  blood  sugar  after  feeding  glucose  to  dogs  with 
the  Eck  fistula  (Michaud)  ;  and  (3)  by  the  failure  to  find  alimentary 
glycosuria  after  feeding  glucose  to  patients  with  liver  disease. 

Combustion  of  Glucose. — The  combustion  of  glucose  occurs  mainly 
in  the  muscles  and  the  completed  reaction  is  represented  by  the  formula: 

C«Hi,0«+602=6    H2O+6    CO2 

Glucose     Oxygen   Water     Carbon  dioxide 

In  the  burning  of  a  single  molecule  of  glucose  six  molecules  of  oxygen 
are  used  and  six  molecules  of  carbon  dioxid  are  formed.  The  ratio  of 
the  former  to  the  latter  is  1.0,  and  if  glucose  were  the  only  substance 
burned  in  the  body  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of 
carbon  dioxid  given  off  by  the  lungs,  i.  e.,  the  respiratory  quotient,  would 
be  1.0.  Little  is  known  about  the  intermediary  steps  through  which  the 
sugar  passes  during  the  process  of  combustion,  but  lactic  acid  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  intermediary  ])roduct.  A.  E.  Taylor  has  suggested  the 
following  as  a  possible  series  of  transformations : 
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Lactic  Acid    Alcohol     Carbon  Dionil 


Under  normal  conditions  the  kidneys  allow  only  minimal  quantities  of 
sugar  to  pass  through  them  into  the  urine. 

Pathological  Disturbances. — Pathological  disturbances  in  the  carlio- 
hydrate  metabolism  of  the  body  may  dej^end  upon  various  factors.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  an  abnormal  conversion  of  stored  glycogen  into 
blood  gluco.se,  an  insufficient  removal  from  the  circulating  blood  of  the 
glucose  or  other  monosaccharids  absorbed  from  the  intestines,  an  insuffi- 
cient combustion  of  glncose,  and  an  abnormal  permeability  of  the  kid- 
neys which  allows  glucose  to  pass  into  the  urine  with  unusual  ease.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  pathological  stndies  to  determine,  so  far  as  ix)ssible,  the 
exact  ])ortion  of  the  carbohydrate  mechanism  which  is  at  fault  in  pro- 
ducing abnormal  glucemias  or  glycosurias. 

Renal  Glycosurias 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  only  very 
minute  quantities  normally  pass  through  the  kidneys  into  the  urine.  In 
other  words,  normal  kidneys  are  nearly  impermeable  to  the  concentration 
of  glucose  present  in  normal  blood. 

Cause  of  Renal  Impermeability  to  Olucose. — Tlie  cause  of  this 
renal  impermeability  has  not  been  definitely  established.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  boon  held  that  hemic  glucose  is  in  a  free  chemical  state,  ami 
that  the  renal  cells  possess  physical  or  chemical  ])ro])erties  which  render 
them  impervious  to  such  anionnts  as  occur  normally  in  the  blood.  This 
view  finds  an  analogy  in  the  fact  that  the  secretion  of  sodium  chlorid  by 
the  kidneys  seems  to  depend  not  upon  the  total  amount  of  this  salt  in 
the  blood,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  amount  in  the  blood  exceeds 
a  definite  limit.  When  the  sodium  chlorid  content  of  the  blood  falls 
and  this  limit  is  approached,  the  elimination  of  sodium  chlorid  through 
the  kidneys  sinks  to  a  minimum  (page  420). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  renal  impermeability 
to  the  glncose  is  dne  to  the  latter  being  present  in  normal  blood  in  some 
hypothetical  colloidal   combination   which,   like  albumin,  cannot  readily 
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pass  the  renal  filter.  The  possible  occurrence  of  such  glucose  combinations 
in  the  blood  cannot  be  denied,  though  chemical  proof  of  their  existence 
*n  such  quantity  as  would  bear  out  this  hypothesis  has  not  been  brought. 
-Nevertheless,  various  authors  have  inclined  toward  the  view  that  glucose 
^i*rnally  circulates  in  some  loose  chemical  combination  which  prevents 
*^  excretion  by  the  kidney.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  of  a 
"^ological  rather  than  of  a  chemical  character.  It  affords  a  plausible 
^^planation  of  the  impenneability  of  the  kidneys  to  the  normal  blood 

I^^^grar.  Furthermore,  Allen  states  that  while  intravenous  injections  of 
Rl^icose  produce  diuresis,  the  administration  by  other  routes  checks  urinary 
^^cretion.  To  explain  this  difference,  he  assumes  that  some  hypothetical 
SUicose  compound  is  fonned  during  the  process  of  absorption. 

Classification  Based  on  Renal  Permeability. — Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  explanation  for  the  normal  impermeability  of  the  kidneys  to  the 
blood  sugar,  the  current  division  of  glycosurias  is  based  upon  this  concep- 
tion of  a  certain  threshold  limit  of  renal  impermeability.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  those  forms  of  glycosuria  in  which  the  renal  threshold  is 
lowered.  Glycosuria  occurs  in  spite  of  a  normal  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
blood.  These  are  the  so-called  renal  glycosurias.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  conunoner  forms  of  glycosuria  which  are  associated  with  a 
definite  hyjierglucemia  and  where  the  kidneys  remove  a  portion  of  the 
excess  sugar  from  the  circulating  blood.  In  the  former  case,  the  expla- 
nation for  the  glycosuria  is  to  be  sought  either  in  changes  of  the  renal 
permeability  or  in  changes  in  the  hypothetical  glucose  combination  of 
normal  blood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  glycosuria  is  due  to  the  hyperglu- 
ceniia,  and  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  causes  which  hav^e  increased 
the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  rather  than  to  its  renal  excretion. 

The  relation  of  the  kidneys  to  blood  sugar  has  frequently  been  likened 
to  that  of  a  dam  which  imjwunds  a  lake  of  water.  So  long  as  the  water 
level  remains  below  that  of  the  dam,  none  flows  over.  An  overflow  may 
be  produced  on  the  one  hand  by  a  lowering  of  the  dam  f renal  glycosuria) 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  water  (hyperglucemia). 
This  analogy  cannot  be  pushed  too  far,  however,  for  undoubtedly  the 
conditions  in  the  animal  body  are  far  more  complex  than  in  the  mechan- 
ical restraint  exercised  by  a  dam  upon  a  lake  of  water.  The  level  of 
renal  impermeability  appears  to  be  a  variable  quantity  even  in  a  given 
individual.  As  a  rule,  sugar  apj)ears  in  the  urine  when  its  concentration 
in  the  blood  reaches  0.16  per  cent,  but  the  threshold  limit  may  vary  from 
0.12  to  0.18  without  being  distinctly  pathological. 

Phlorhizin  Glycosuria 

In  1886,  von  Mering  showed  that  the  administration  of  the  glucosid, 
phlorhizin,  to  animals  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  dextrose  in  the 
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urine.     The  amount  of  urinary  sugar  excreted  may  be  far  in  excess  ol 
that  contained  in  the  glucosid  itself  and,  furthermore,  a  large  partirf 
the  phlorhizin  injected  may  subsequently  be  recovered  from  thfe  urine. 
It  is  evident  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine  is  derived 
from  the  poisoned  animal  and  not  from  the  drug.     The  glycosuria  whiA 
follows  the  administration  of  phlorhizin   is  not  associated   with  hypn^ 
glucemia.      Indeed  the  concentration  of  glucose  in  the  blood  is  often 
lowered.     Thus,  repeated  injections  given  by  Frank  and  Isaac  to  fasting 
dogs  reduced  the  blood  sugar  to  0.05,  0.03  and  even  to  0.012  per  cent 
Phlorhizin  glycosuria,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  class  of  so-called  renal 
glycosurias. 

Phlorhizin  Acts  on  Benal  Tubules. — All  our  evidence  indicates  that 
the  renal  tubules  constitute  the  portion  of  the  kidneys  acted  upon  by 
phlorhizin.     In  the  frog,  the  glomeruli  receive  a  different  blood  supply 
from  the  tubules,  and  Mosberg  has  shown  that  when  the  glomerular  ve- 
sels  of  these  animals  are  ligated,  injections  of  phlorhizin  still  produces 
glycosuria,  while  injections  of  glucose  now  fail  to  do  so.     In  these  ani- 
mals, the  urinary  glucose  following  an  excess  of  blood  sugar  is  excreted 
through  the  glomeruli,  while  the  urinary  glucose  after  phlorhizin  injec- 
tion passes  through   the  tubules.     By  histochemical  studies   Seelig  has 
shown  that  after  giving  phlorhizin  to  rabbits  sugar  can  be  demonstrated 
in  and  between  the  tubules,  while  it  is  present  only  in  very  small  amounts 
in  the  glomeruli.     Chemical  analyses  by  Nishi  have  shown  that  in  con- 
trast to  the  normal  kidney  and  to  other  forms  of  glycosuria,  the  kidney 
of  phlorhizin  poisoning  shows  a  relatively  large  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
medulla.     Various  anatomical  studies  on  phlorhizin  kidneys  have  also 
shown  that  the  principal  anatomical  lesions  are  located  in  the  tubules. 
Finally  injections  of  certain  dyes,  such  as  carmin  and  methylene  blue, 
which  are  excreted  through  the  tubules,  may  inhibit  the  action  of  subse- 
quent phlorhizin  injections. 

Effects  of  Phlorhizin  Poisoning. — The  essential  disturbances  of  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism  produced  by  the  administration  of  phlorhizin  appears 
to  be  a  drainage  of  blood  glucose  out  through  the  kidneys.  The  other 
effects,  largely  secondary,  are  interesting  and  instructive,  and  as  they 
have  served  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  problems  of  diabetes,  they  will 
be  referred  to  frequently  in  the  discussion  of  that  disease.  The  drainage 
of  glucose  from  the  blood  is  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
glycogen  stored  in  the  liver,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  muscle  glycogen.  Yet  the  glycogen  does  not  entirely  disap 
])car  from  the  liver  even  though  the  animal  is  fasting,  and  it  rapidly 
reaccumulates  when  the  administration  of  phlorhizin  is  discontinued. 
I.usk  showed  that  when  an  animal  is  given  sufficiently  large  doses  of 
phlorhizin  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals,  all  of  the  sugar  derived  from 
the  diet  and  all  that  is  formed  within  the  body  may  be  completely  elim- 
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inated  by  the  kidneys.  The  inability  of  the  completely  phlorhizinized 
animal  to  burn  dextrose  is  apparently  due  to  a  low  concentration  of  sugar 
in  the  body,  for  if  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  are  given,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  higher  concentration  of  sugar  in  the  body,  considerable 
amounts  may  be  utilized.  If  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates  are  not 
furnished,  the  caloric  requirements  of  the  animal  are  met  by  an  increased 
metabolism  of  body  proteins,  and  in  dogs  the  urinary  nitrogen  may  equal 
five  times  that  of  the  control  fasting  animals  (Reilly,  Nolan  and  Lusk). 
Finally  acetone  bodies  may  appear  in  the  urine  and  the  animal  may  pass 
into  a  condition  resembling  diabetic  coma.  In  phlorhizin  poisoning, 
therefore,  we  have  a  very  severe  disturbance  in  the  carbohydrate  metab- 
olism of  the  body,  due  primarily  to  an  increased  permeability  of  the 
renal  filter  to  the  blood  glucose  and  to  a  consequent  drainage  of  glucose 
from  the  body.  Whether  this  drainage  through  the  kidney  is  due  pri- 
marily to  changes  in  the  renal  filter  itself,  or  to  changes  in  some  hyim- 
thetical  combination  of  the  blood  sugar  w^hich  allows  it  to  pass  a  normal 
kidney,  has  not  been  definitely  established.  The  present  tendency,  how- 
ever, is  to  locate  the  essential  changes  in  the  kidney  rather  than  in  the 
blood  (Lusk,  Frank). 


Other  Renal  Glycosurias 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  possible  existence  of  other 
glycosurias  analogous  to  that  produced  by  phlorhizin;  where,  in  spite  of 
a  normal  glucemia,  there  is  a  passage  of  glucose  into  the  urine.  Such 
conditions  are  spoken  of  as  renal  glycosurias  or,  where  they  are  chronic, 
as  renal  diabetes.  While  such  conditions  have  been  proved  to  exist  both 
experimentally  and  clinically,  we  know  of  none  that  arc  comparable  in 
severity  with  that  produced  by  phlorhizin  poisoning.  Indeed  the  latter 
represents  the  most  severe  type  of  glycosuria  that  can  be  produced  experi- 
mentally, even  exceeding  in  severity  the  glycosuria  which  follows  total 
removal  of  the  pancreas.  As  compared  with  the  latter,  the  amount  of 
sugar  excreted  during  starvation  is  greater,  the  proportion  of  sugar  de- 
rived from  proteins  is  greater,  the  protein  destruction  is  greater,  and 
acidosis  can  be  more  regularly  produced. 

Experimentally  it  has  been  found  that  certain  kidney  poisons,  and 
in  particular  corrosive  sublimate^  uranium  sjilts,  and  the  chroinates,  will 
induce  mild  d^rees  of  glycosuria  without  appreciable  increases  in  blood 
sugar  (Frank).  These  salts  produce  specific  changes  in  the  renal  tubules 
and  the  glycosuria  is  evidently  renal  in  character.  Certain  organ  extracts 
and  certain  sera  have  a  similar  action.  The  mechanism  of  salt  glycosuria 
is  less  certain,  but  here  also  there  seems  to  be  some  reduction  in  the  renal 
permeability  to  glucose. 
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Renal  Glycosurias  in  Man 

The  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  renal  glycosurias  in  man  waa 
opened  by  Lepine  and  by  Klemperer.  The  case  described  by  the  latter^ 
however,  has  not  withstood  later  criticism,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  several  cases  subsequently  reported.  In  1913,  Frank  was  able  to 
collect  from  the  literature  only  six  cases  which  he  regarded  as  renal 
glycosurias,  and  to  these  he  added  two  new  observations.  Still  more 
recently  it  has  been  shown  by  Mann,  as  well  as  by  Novak,  Porges  and 
Strisower,  that  the  glycosuria  of  pregnancy,  which  is  by  no  means  infre- 
quent and  which  has  long  been  known  for  its  benign  character,  is  unasso 
ciated  with  any  increase  iu  the  glucose  of  the  blood.  It  therefore 
conforms  to  the  principal  criteria  of  a  renal  glycosuria,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  is  the  commonest  type  of  this  affection  known  to  occur 
in  man.  Quite  recently,  also,  E.  Frank  has  described  cases  of  renal 
glycosuria  in  adolescent  individuals. 

Clinical  Manifestations. — The  cases  of  renal  glycosuria  thus  far  de- 
scribed in  man  have  been  of  a  very  mild  character.  The  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  has  varied  from  mere  traces  to  1.5  per  cent  or  slightly  more. 
A  surprising  lack  of  relationship  between  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  and  the  character  of  the  diet  is  characteristic  of  this  affection. 
While  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  increased  excretion  of  sugar  by  the 
kidneys  with  any  increased  intake  of  carbohydrates  and  vice  versa,  the 
relation  to  diet  is  never  so  striking  as  it  is  in  correspondingly  mild  cases 
of  true  diabetes  mellitus.  The  excretion  of  sugar  may  even  continue 
jiftcr  all  carbohydrates  have  been  eliminated  from  the  diet.  Renal  glyco- 
suria may,  therefore,  be  suspected  w^hen  a  mild  glycosuria  does  not  dis- 
appear promptly  after  the  patient  is  placed  on  a  carbohydrate  free  diet 
or  when  unaccountable  variations  occur  in  the  excretion  of  sugar.  To 
demonstrate  a  renal  glycosuria,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  normal 
quantity  of  glucose  in  the  blood  at  a  time  when  sugar  is  appearing  in 
the  urine.  Other  evidences  of  kidney  disease  may  be  present  or  absent. 
In  practice,  the  recognition  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  renal  glyco- 
suria is  important,  because  of  the  relatively  favorable  prognosis  of  this 
ccmdition,  and  because  in  such  patients  there  is  not  the  same  necessity 
for  dieting  as  in  the  milder  types  of  true  diabetes  mellitus. 

Alimentary  Glycosuria  and  Related  Conditions 

Alimentary  Glycosuria 

The  glucose  taken  in  the  diet,  together  with  that  formed  during  the 
digestion  of  other  carbohydrates^  is  for  the  most  ])art  carried  to  the  liver 
in  the  portal  blood.     Hero  a  jiart  of  the  excess  <»f  glucose  is  converted  into 
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glycogen.  Apparently  another  part  is  rapidly  removed  from  the  Wood 
in  other  tissues,  for  Miehaiid  has  shown  that  when  the  blood  is  shunted 
from  the  vena  porta  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  an  Eck  fistula  the  giving 
of  100  grams  of  glucose  to  a  dog  does  not  raise  the  blood  sugar  excessively, 
and  Bang  failed  to  find  sufficient  amounts  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  or  of 
glucose  in  the  blood  to  account  for  the  amounts  absorbed  after  giving 
glucose  to  fasting  rabbits  (also  after  intravenous  injections).  By  these 
means,  any  marked  rise  in  the  concentration  of  sugar  in  the  general 
circulation  after  meals  is  prevented.  As  sugar  ceases  to  come  from  the 
alimentary  tract  and  as  that  in  the  blood  is  consumed,  a  part  of  the 
hepatic  glycogen  is  reconverted  into  glucose  and  again  enters  the  blood 
r  stream.  Since  the  human  liver  has  a  storage  capacity  of  150  to  200 
grams  of  glycogen,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  able  to  arrest  and  fix  any 
ordinary  amount  of  glucose  coming  from  the  intestinal  tract,  provided 
it  is  permitted  to  discharge  some  of  its  contents  between  meals,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  sugar  from  the  digestive  tract  is  not  absorbed  too  rapidly. 
Overrapid  Absorption  of  Olucose. — Under  special  circumstances,  how- 
ever^  the  glucose  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  tract  is  not  removed  from 
the  circulating  blood  with  sufficient  speed  to  prevent  a  general  hyper- 
glucemia  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  elimination  of  glucose  through 
the  kidneys.  Normal  individuals  may  usually,  ingest  large  (|iuuititics  of 
starchy  foods  with  their  meals  without  causing  glycosuria.  Owing  to 
the  time  consumed  in  digestion  and  absorption,  the  liver  and  other  organs 
are  given  time  to  remove  most  of  the  excess  of  glucose  from  the  circulat- 
ing blood  and  so  prevent  a  marked  hyperglucemia.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, however,  the  absorj)tion  of  glucose  is  so  rapid  that  the  mechanism 
for  its  removal  from  the  circulating  blood  is  insufficient  to  prevent  a  rise 
in  the  level  of  blood  sugar  sufficient  to  cause  glycosuria.  This  type  of 
glycosuria  is  spoken  of  as  an  alimentary  glycosuria.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  while  normal  individuals  might  show  alimentary  glycosuria 
after  taking  excessive  quantities  of  sugar,  they  could  take  unlimited 
quantities  of  starch  by  mouth  without  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
urine.  Occasionally,  however,  a  ra])id  digestion  of  large  quantities  of 
starch  may  lead  to  alimentary  glycosuria. 

Alimentary  Tolerance. — The  maxinmm  amount  of  sugar  that  may  be 
taken  by  mouth  without  the  appearance  of  glycosuria  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  alimentary  tolerance  or  assimilative  capacity  for  glucose.  This 
tolerance  varies  with  different  individuals  and  with  the  same  individual 
under  different  conditions.  In  normal  individuals  100  grams  of  glucose 
may  usually  be  taken  by  mouth  in  one  dose  without  the  appearance  of 
a  glycosuria  (Strauss,  Oordt,  etc.),  and  larger  amounts  up  to  and  above 
300  grams  have  been  tolerated  (Hofmeister  and  Eezzler).  The  tolerance 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  individual.  Elderly  persons  are  believed  to 
have  a  somewhat  lower  glucose  tolerance  than  those  in  youth  or  middle 
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life  (voii  Adlor,  Ehrenberg  and  Yitemann).  According  to  Greenfield, 
the  tolerance  in  infants  and  children  up  to  the  age  of  10  years  is  also 
reduced.    His  results  are  shown  in  the  following  chart : 

Tolerance 

Average  Age  Dextrose  per  Kilo 

214  years 0.4 

3}i  years 1.0 

43^  years 0.7 

6Vi  years 1.4 

8  years 2.1 

9  years 2.8 

When  glucose  is  given  to  a  fasting  individual  the  tolerance  is  in  general 
lower  than  when  given  with  a  full  meal,  owing  to  the  slower  rate  <i 
absorption  in  the  latter  condition. 

Diminution  of  Tolerance. — The  tolerance  for  glucose  adniinistereJ  bj 
mouth  tends  to  be  diminished  in  various  pathological  conditions.  Nu- 
merous studies  have  been  made  on  patients  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
diagnostic  use  for  reduced  glucose  tolerance  or  in  the  hope  of  throwing 
light  ujx)n  the  problems  of  glycosuria  in  general.  These  studies  have 
shown  that  alimentary  glycosuria  is  not  a  constant  finding  in  any  well- 
defined  pathological  condition.  Furthermore,  since  its  production  depends 
upon  such  various  factors  as  the  rate  at  which  the  stomach  discharges  it3 
contents,  the  rate  of  absorption  from  the  intestines,  the  removal  of  excess 
glucose  from  the  blood  and  the  renal  permeability,  its  theoretic  interpre- 
tation is  subject  to  many  sources  of  error. 

From  Alcoholism  and  Acute  Infections. — Alcoholism  frequently 
reduces  the  alimentary  tolerance  for  glucose.  This  reduction  is  more 
apt  to  occur  after  drinking  beer  than  after  drinking  distilled  liquors. 
Arndt,  Strauss  and  others  found  thdt  acute  alcoholic  intoxication  and 
alcoholic  delirium  markedly  reduce  the  tolerance  for  glucose  but  that  in 
most  cases  abstinence  from  alcohol  is  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
tolerance.  Lievin  found  an  alimentary  glycosuria  in  80  per  cent  of 
chronic  alcoholics  as  compared  with  its  occurrence  in  25  per  cent  of 
normal  individuals  under  similar  test  conditions.  Traumata  in  general 
increase  the  tendency  to  alimentary  glycosuria,  but  as  a  rule  this  passes 
off  in  four  to  ten  days.  Acute  infections,  and  particularly  lobar  pneu- 
monia, reduce  the  alimentary  tolerance  for  glucose.  Thus  Poll  obtained 
alimentary  glycosuria  in  eleven  of  thirteen  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia, 
J.  Strauss  in  all  of  eight  cases,  and  Bleiweiss  in  three  of  seven  cases. 
Tuberculosis  does  not  seem  to  predispose  to  this  condition. 

No  Definite  Relation  to  Anatomical  Disease  of  Liver. — 'So 
definite  relation  has  been  established  between  anatomical  disease  of  the 
liver  and  diminished  tolerance  to  glucose.  This  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  important  role  played  by  the  liver  in  normal  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
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Either  the  liver  does  not  lose  this  fiinctiun  readily,  or,  as  seems  ec^ually 
probable,  other  organs  play  an  important  part  in  the  immediate  removal 
of  excess  glucose  from  the  circulating  blood. 

Jn  Otiikr  Conditions. — In  exophthalmic  goiter  alinicntiiry  glyco- 
suria is  common.  Kraus  and  Ludwig  found  it  even  when  the  pulse  rate 
was  not  increased,  Chvostek  found  it  in  Gi)  per  cent.  Goldsmith  in  19  per 
cent  and  Strauss  in  16  per  cent  of  the  cases  investigated.  It  seems  to 
be  more  common  in  the  acute  cases  and  relativelv  uncommon  in  the 
chronic  cases.  In  pregnancy  alimentary  glycosuria  is  common.  It  is 
also  relatively  frequent  in  obese  individuals. 

Factors  Influencing  Alimentary  Glycosuria. — It  is  evident  from 
these  data  that  alimentary  glycosuria  bears  no  constant  relaticm  to  any 
well-defined  pathological  condition,  and  that  it  is  not  of  great  value 
as  a  diagnostic  aid.  Furthermore,  it  depends  upon  such  variable  factors 
as  to  render  its  interpretation  one  of  great  difficulty.  These  factors  are: 
1(1)  the  rapidity  of  absorption  from  the  intestinal  tract;  (2)  the  ability 
[on  the  part  of  the  body  to  remove  an  excess  of  glucose  from  the  circu- 
lating blood;  and  (3)  the  threshold  limit  at  which  the  kidneys  begin  to 
excrete  the  excess  into  the  urine.  The  importance  of  the  renal  threshold 
is  shown  in  the  lowering  during  pregnancy,  so  that  rises  in  the  concen- 
tration of  blood  sugar  which  would  be  without  effect  upon  the  urine  of 
normal  individuals  lead  to  glycosuria  in  pregnancy  (Mann).  The  rapid- 
ity of  absorption  is  a  factor  which  can  never  be  accurately  estimated,  so 
long  as  the  sugar  is  taken  by  mouth.  Other  methods  of  administration  may 
eliminate  this  uncertainty.  Thus  Allen  has  recommended  subcutaneous 
injections  as  being  a  more  accurate  test  of  the  ability  to  remove  glucose 
from  the  blood  and  Woodyatt,  Sansum  and  Wilder  have  shown  that  con- 
tinuous intravenous  injections  of  glucose,  up  to  0.9  gram  per  kilo  per 
hour  may  be  given  to  normal  individuals  without  provoking  glycosuria. 

Alimentary  Glycosuria  and  Incipient  Diabetes  mellitus. — Much  inter- 
est attaches  itself  to  the  relationship  between  alimentary  glycosuria,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  incipient  diabetes  mellitus,  on  the  other.  If  glyco- 
suria follows  the  administration  of  100  grams  of  glucose  by  mouth,  does 
it  indicate  that  the  individual  has  or  is  likely  to  develop  diabetes  mellitus? 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  likelihood  is  not  great,  for  experi- 
ence has  showTi  that  alimentary  glycosuria  is  not  regularly  followed  by 
the  development  of  diabetes  mellitus.  Xevertheless,  a  small  number  of 
patients  showing  alimentary  glycosuria  subsequently  develop  diabetes. 
One  should,  therefore,  be  suspicious  of  such  cases,  and  especially  so: 
(1)  if  considerable  amounts  of  glucose,  2  per  cent  or  over,  are  eliminated 
during  the  test;  (2)  if  it  is  positive  in  conditions  other  than  those  com- 
monly associated  with  alimentary  glycosuria  (alcoholism,  hyperthyroidism, 
pregnancy,  etc.)  ;  and  (3)  if  it  is  positive  in  tests  repeated  at  intervals 
of  some  months. 
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When  the  adniinistration  of  100  grams  of  glucose  is  not  followed  In* 
glycosuria,  can  one  exclude  incipient  diabetes  mellitus?  While  it  may 
be  said  in  a  general  way  that  those  who  have  incipient  diabetes  mellitiis 
will  react  positively  to  the  alimentary  test,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
invariable  rule.  Mild  diabetics,  after  having  been  upon  a  strict  diet  for 
some  time,  mav  not  onlv  have  a  suirar  free  urine,  but  thev  niav  be  able 
to  take  considerable  amounts  of  glucose  at  a  single  dose  without  the 
appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Thus  Troje  observed  several  patients, 
even  with  severe  diabetes,  who  were  able  to  take  100  grams  of  dextrose 
without  the  ap])earanco  of  glucose  in  the  urine.  Kulz  reix)rts  a  diabetic 
who  remaiued  sugar  free  after  the  aduiinistration  of  50  grams  of  ghicose, 
and  J.  Strauss  observed  an  intermittent  diabetes  in  a  patient  with  en- 
cephalomacia,  who  was  able  to  take  200  grams  of  sugar  without  the  appear- 
ance of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Thus  the  alimentary  tolerance  for  glucose, 
while  of  value  both  in  the  recognition  and  in  the  exclusion  of  incipient 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  cannot  be  relied  upon  absolutely  in  either  the 
positive  or  negative  sense. 


Alimentary  Levulosuria 

When  levulose  is  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  tract  it  is  carried  to 
the  liver  and  is  there  converted  into  glycogen.  This  has  been  shown  by 
the  accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  after  feeding  levulose  to  fast- 
ing and  to  depancreatized  animals,  as  well  as  by  perfusion  experiments. 
The  liver  appears  to  be  more  essential  to  levulose  assimilation  in  the 
body  than  it  is  to  glucose  assimilation,  for  de  Filippi  has  demonstrated 
that  dogs  in  which  an  Eck  fistula  has  been  established  show  a  reduced 
tolerance  to  levulose,  whereas  the  tolerance  to  glucose  is  little  if  at  all 
affected.     The  same  is  true  after  removal  of  the  liver  of  frogs  (Sachs). 

Tolerance  Limit  to  Levulose  in  Man. — According  to  von  Xoorden,  tlie 
usual  limit  of  alimentary  tolerance  of  man  to  levulose  may  be  set  at 
120-150  grams  of  levulose.  Recently  collected  statistics  show  that  when 
100  grams  of  levulose  are  administered  by  mouth  to  normal  men,  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  subjects  may  be  expected  to  show  levulose 
in  the  urine. 

Levulosuria  Test  of  Hepatic  Function. — In  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  liver,  an  alimentary  levulosuria  is  relatively  frequent  and 
this  test,  recommended  particularly  by  Strauss,  has  been  extensively  used 
as  a  test  for  hepatic  function.  The  clinical  data  as  to  the  results  of  the 
alimentary  test  for  hepatic  function  are  voluminous  and  are  summarized, 
so  far  as  liver  disease  is  concerned,  in  the  following  table,  which  has 
been  amplified  from  that  given  by  Hohlweg,  by  adding  the  cases  of  Hohl- 
weg,  Goodman,  Foster,  von  Frey,  and  Falk  and  Saxl: 
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Alqcentabt  Levuix>8uria  in  Hepatic  Disease 
Disease 


Positive 

118 

33 

11 

11 

6 


Negative 
19 

4 

7 
19 
32 


Per  cent 
Positive 

86 

91 

61 

37 

16 


Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Jaundice,  catarrhal,  cholelithiasis,  etc 

Lues  of  liver 

Tumor  of  liver 

Chronic  passive  congestion 

When  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  incidence  of  alimentary 
levulosuria  after  giving  100  grams  of  levnlose  to  individuals  with  appar- 
ently normal  livers,  it  is  evident  that  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  in  jaundice 
from  various  causes  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  diminished  tolerance  toward  the 
alimentary  ingestion  of  levulose.  In  lues  and  in  tumors  of  the  liver 
the  inability  to  handle  levulose  is  less  pronounced,  while  in  chronic  pas- 
sive congestion  no  marked  tendency  to  alimentary  levulosuria  is  present. 

Alimentary  Galactosuria 

In  1906  Bauer  introduced  galactose  as  a  functional  liver  test.  Fisch- 
ler  found  that  dogs  with  an  Eck  fistula  might  excrete  in  the  urine  as 
much  as  80  per  cent  of  the  galactose  administered.  Roubitschek  found 
that  alimentary  galactosuria  was  readily  produced  by  poisoning  rabbits 
with  phosphorus,  and  Bierry  that  it  occurs  in  dogs  poisoned  with  chloro- 
form. According  to  von  Noorden  the  assimilative  capacity  of  man  for 
the  alimentary  administration  of  galactose  is  20  grams.  When,  however, 
the  amount  administered  is  in  excess  of  this  normal  limit,  considerable 
quantities  of  galactose  pass  into  the  urine.  Bauer  gave  40  grams  of 
galactose  in  400-500  c.c.  of  tea  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach  and 
determined  the  amount  of  galactose  eliminated  during  the  following  four 
or  five  hours.  Normally  not  more  than  two  grams  should  be  eliminated 
under  these  circumstances.  The  following  chart  compiled  from  recent 
papers  by  Bauer,  by  Reiss  and  Jehn  and  by  Wagner  summarizes  the 
results  of  this  test  in  clinical  conditions: 

Alimentary  Galactosuria 


Diseases 


Catarrhal  jaundice 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Passive  conation 

Cholelithiasis,  etc 

Jaundice     from     maglignant 

obstruction 

Tumors  of  liver 

Metastatic  carcinoma 

Primary  carcinoma 

Phosphorus  poisoning 

Acute  yellow  atrophy 

Echinococcus  liver 

Liver  abscess. 

Hematol3rtic  jaundice 

Pernicious  anemia 

H  vperthjrroidism 

Neuroses 


Wagner 


Cases 


24 
10 
12 
38 


18 


Positive 


24 

7 
0 

8 


6 


6 

3 

14 

10 


0 
0 

S 


Reiss  and  Jehn 

Bauer 

Cjises 

Positive 

Ctwes 

Positive 

17 

10 

3:^ 

33 

15 

3 

32 

m 

S 

1 

38 

8 

S 

2 

48 

0 

5 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

41 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

•      • 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

Per  cent 
Positive 

99 
70 
15 
17 


13 
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It  is  seen  that  the  tolerance  after  the  alimentary  administration  of  galac- 
tose is  ])artieularly  lowered  in  catarrhal  jaundice  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  hepatic  cirrhosis.  Obstructive  jaundice,  tumors  of  the  liver  and  chronic 
passive  congestion  have  but  little  effect  ujion  the  tolerance. 

Glycosurias  from  Discharge  of  the  Glyco^n  Reservoin 

Nervous  Glycosurias 

The  study  of  glycosuria  by  experimeutal  methods  dates  from  Claude 
Bernard's  famous  puncture  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Bernard  found  that 
puncture  of  the  space  lying  between  the  origins  of  the  pneumogastric 
and  auditory  nerves  jjroduced  both  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine 
and  an  elimiuation  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  After  a  successful  puncture, 
glycosuria  and  polyuria  geuerally  come  on  within  an  hour  and  persist 
for  several  hours  or  occasionally  for  over  a  day.  In  richly  nonrishe<l 
animals  the  glycosuria  is  more  marked.  Ordinarily  the  urine  contain* 
two  or  three  j)er  cent  of  sugar  but  it  may  contain  as  high  as  eight  per 
cent.  The  presence  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  a  successful  puucture,  and  if  the  liver  glycogen  be  reduced  by  fasting 
or  other  methods,  negative  results  are  usually  obtained.  Puncture  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  leads  to  a  rapid  discharge  of  liver  glycogen  which  pro- 
duces a  hy perkily cemia  and  consequent  glycosuria.  In  some  cases,  the 
amount  of  sugar  excreted  after  the  puncture  has  apparently  been  greater 
than  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  at  the  time.  The  weight 
of  evideuce,  however,  supports  the  view  that  puncture  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle acts  primarily,  if  not  solely,  upon  the  liver  glycogen. 

Increased  Blood  Flow  Through  Liver. — Following  the  puncture  there 
is  an  increased  rate  of  blood  flow  through  the  liver,  and  Bernard  held 
that  this  accounted  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  glycogen  into  blood 
sugar.  The  importance  of  this  rapid  circulation  is  generally  recognized. 
Whether,  in  addition,  changes  occur  in  the  hepatic  ferments  is  less  cer- 
tain. I^aug,  Ljuugdahl  and  Bohm  detennined  the  rate  at  which  tiio 
excised  rabbit^s  liver  converted  glycogen  into  dextrose,  and  they  found 
that  after  puncture  this  rate  may  be  twice  the  normal.  MacLeod  and 
Pearce,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unable  to  demonstrate  that  puncture 
increased  the  ferment  which  converts  glycogen  into  dextrose. 

Nervous  Paths  to  the  Liver. — Bernard  and  those  following  him  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  nervous  mechanism  through  which  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  acts  upon  the  liver.  Bernard  found  that 
section  of  the  vagus  nerves  did  n<»t  inilucuce  tli^  glycosuria  following 
puncture,  w^iile  Eckhard  showed  that  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves 
prevented  its  occurrence.  These  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  later 
investigators,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  effects  of  the  punc- 
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ture  are  carried  to  the  abdomen  by  way  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  causes  a  rise  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
(MacLeod).  The  question  whether  puncture  and  splanchnic  stimulation 
act  directly  upon  the  liver,  or  indirectly  through  a  discharge  of  adrenal 
secretion,  will  be  discussed  later. 

Injuries  to  portions  of  the  brain  other  than  tlie  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  may  also  be  followed  by  glycosuria,  but  the  effect  is  by  no 
means  constant  or  certain,  except  in  the  case  of  injuries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hypophysis.  Stimulation  of  the  central  stump  of  various 
nerves,  e.  g.,  the  vagus,  has  also  frequently  been  followed  by  glycosuria, 
but  MacLeod  attributes  this  effect  to  the  accompanying  asphyxia  rather 
than  to  a  nervous  reflex. 

Giycosuria  from  Cerdiral  Disease 

Clinical  literature  abounds  with  instances  in  which  glycosuria  has 
been  associated  with  gross  cerebral  lesions  (see  Naunyn).  These  glyco- 
surias have  occurred  most  frequently  after  injuries  to  the  head,  and  after 
cerebral  hemorrhages;  to  a  lesser  extent  in  association  with  tumors, 
softening,  systemic  diseases,  etc.  Many  of  these  glycosurias  are  tran- 
sitory in  character  and  show  no  tendency  to  pass  into  true  diabetes 
mellitus.  They  resemble  the  glycosurias  produced  by  puncture  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  anatomical  lesions  present  have  involved  various 
portions  of  the  brain,  and  the  mode  of  action  upon  the  medullary  centers 
has  often  been  obscure. 

Emotioiial  Giycosuria 

Clinicians  have  long  maintained  that  a  relation  exists  between  dia- 
betes and  nervous  strain.  Recent  observations  by  Cannon,  Folin  and 
their  coworkers  have  demonstrated  that  even  in  normal  individuals  gly- 
cosuria may  DC  induced  by  violent  emotions.  Thus  sugar  has  been  found 
in  the  urine  of  students  after  a  difficult  examination  and  in  members  of 
a  foot-ball  squad  which  watched  but  did  not  participate  in  an  important 
struggle.  Possibly  the  high  incidence  of  glycosuria  among  those  ad- 
mitted to  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  due  in  part  to  the  emotions  from 
which  they  suffer.  Shaffer  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  the  level 
of  blood  sugar  in  animals  is  much  lower  when  the  blood  is  obtained  by 
direct  puncture  of  a  vein  than  when  the  animal  is  subjected  to  pain, 
excitement  or  anesthesia,  a  fact  which  vitiates  many  older  observations  on 
animals. 

The  cause  of  emotional  hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria  is  doubtlessly 
a  discharge  of  liver  glycogen  induced  by  sympathetic  nerve  stimulation. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  epinephrin  from  the 
adrenal  gland  and  the  latter  contributes  to  the  disturbance  in  carbohydrate 
mobilization. 
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Giycosaria  from  Disease  of  the  Hypopliysis 

Particular  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  glycosurias  which  have  fre- 
quently been  observed  in  connection  with  injuries  to  or  diseases  in  or 
near  the  hypophysis.  Borchardt  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
glycosuria  in  these  conditions.  Rosenberger  has  recently  analyzed  tb 
histories  of  196  reported  cases  of  acromegaly.  Of  these  72  patients 
showed  a  glycosuria.  In  seven  of  this  group  the  glycosuria  was  traa- 
sitory.  In  11  otliers  the  administration  of  100  grams  of  glucose  wi? 
followed  by  an  alimentary  glycosuria.  Altogether,  therefore,  83,  or  UJ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  showed  spontaneous  or  alimentary  glycosuria.  Other 
jiatients  with  disease  of  the  hypophysis  tolerate  unusual  quantities  of 
sugar  without  the  occurrence  of  a  glycosuria,  and  Gushing  has  proposed 
this  as  a  functional  test  for  the  activity  of  the  posterior  lobe. 

Is  this  tendency  to  glycosuria  in  diseases  of  the  hypophysis  due  to  a 
perversion  of  its  internal  secretion  or  is  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  mani- 
festation of  a  disturbance  of  nervous  centers  in  or  near  the  gland?    On 
this  point  the  experimental  evidence  is  conflicting.     The  injection  of 
pituitary  extracts  into  rabbits  frequently  produces  glycosuria  (Borchardt, 
Goetsch,  Gushing  and  Jacobson),  but  injections  into  dogs  do  not  usually 
produce  this  effect.     Operations  on,  and  injuries  to,  the  hypophysis  are 
frequently  but  not  always  followed  by  glycosuria.     According  to  Wee*!. 
Gushing  and  Jacobson,  stimulation  of  the  superior  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglion  and  direct  stimulation  of  the  hypophysis  cause  a  glycosuria  in 
rabbits  even  after  the  nervous  connections  to  the  abdomen  are  severed, 
and  tliey  believe  that  a  chemical  substance  is  liberated  from  the  hypoph- 
ysis which  discharges  glycogen,  independently  of  any  nerve  impulse  resell- 
ing the  abdominal  organs.     According  to  their  view,  the  secretion  of  the 
hypophysis  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  adrenal  glands. 

Epinephrin  Glycosuria 

In  1901  Blum  discovered  that  the  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  adrenal  extract  in  various  animals  was  followed  by  glycosuria, 
and  in  1902  Ilerter  and  Richards  showed  that  epinephrin  was  respon- 
sible for  this  action.  Epine])lirin  glycosuria  is  usually  associated  with 
a  hyi)erglycemia.  After  repeated  injections  and  at  times  after  a  single 
intravenous  injection,  glycosuria  fails  to  appear  even  though  the  blood 
sugar  is  increased  to  0.25  per  cent  or  more.  Apparently  the  kidneys 
have  become  less  permeable  to  blood  sugar  than  they  are  normally.  The 
permeability  seems  to  lei^seri  with  repeated  injections.  If  one  provide 
for  an  abundant  diuresis  by  the  simultaneous  injection  of  salt  solution, 
the  glycosuria  from  intravenous  injections  is  more  regularly  obtained 
(Ritzmann). 
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Hyperglycemia  after  Epinephrin  Injection. — The  hyperglycemia  fol- 
vviug  epinephrin  injections  is  due  to  a  rapid  conversion  of  the  glycogen 

the  body  into  blood  sugar.  In  animals  with  rich  glycogen  stores  a 
flSciently  large  dose  of  epinephrin  causes  a  marked  diminution  of  the 
ii^cogen  in  the  liver  and  muscles.  According  to  Agadschanianz,  the 
tion  of  adrenalin  upon  the  muscles  is  even  more  marked  than  upon  the 
er.  This  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  puncture  of  the  fourth 
atricle  acts  primarily  upon  the  liver  glycogen.     Glycogen  appears  to 

the  sole  source  of  the  sugar  eliminated  after  epinephrin  injections,  for 
iiiger  found  that,  when  animals  are  rendered  glycogen  free  by  fasting, 
posure  to  cold  and  repeated  injections  of  phlorhizin,  no  increase  in 
ycosuria  results  from  intraperitoneal  injections  of  epinephrin. 

Relations  between  Epinephrin  and  Nervous  Glycosurias. — Interesting 
d  important  relations  exist  between  the  glycosuria  produced  by  injec- 
m&  of  epinephrin  and  that  following  puncture  of  the  fourth  ventricle 

stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.  Both  are  temporary  and 
th  are  associated  with  hyperglycemia  due  to  a  discharge  of  glycogen 
»red  in  the  body.     That  epinephrin  does  not  produce  its  effect  through 

action  upon  the  nervous  centers  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
ises  glycosuria  even  when  all  nervous  paths  from  the  medulla  to  the 
iomiual  cavity  are  severed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  stirau- 
ion  of  the  medullary  centers  may  cause  glycosuria,  not  by  a  direct 
tion  upon  the  liver,  but  indirectly  by  increasing  the  secretion  of  epi- 
phrin.  Double  epinephrectomy  ordinarily  prevents  glycosurias  after 
jdullary  puncture  or  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  puncture  of 
3  fourth  ventricle  produces  anatomical  changes  in  the  adrenal  glands 
4eyer,  Borberg,  Kahn),  and  the  epinephrin  content  of  the  blood  leaving 
e  adrenal  glands  may  be  increased  by  nervous  causes,  and  particularly 

emotions  and  by  splanchnic  stimulation.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
irvous  influences  may  increase  the  secretion  of  epinephrin,  but  the  exact 
lation  of  this  increase  to  nervous  glycosurias  is  unsettled.  An  epi- 
jphrin  injection  reduces  the  muscle  glycogen  more  markedly  than  does 
e  puncture.  Furthermore,  according  to  Wertheimer  and  Battez,  medul- 
ry  puncture  produces  a  heavy  glycosuria  in  cats,  even  though  the 
Irenal  glands  be  removed;  while  according  to  MacLeod  section  of  the 
»patic  plexus  of  nerves  prevents  the  hyperglycemia  that  ordinarily  fol- 
ws  splanchnic  stimulation  even  though  the  adrenals  and  their  nerve 
ipply  be  intact. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  direct  nervous  impulses  from  the 
eduUa  to  the  liver  play  an  important  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  nervous 
ycosuria.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  epinephrin  in  the  blood 
)pears  to  favor  the  production  of  a  nervous  glycosuria. 

Epinephrin  acts  particularly  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  terminations. 
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Even  though  it^play  no  direct  part  in  producing  the  glycosurias  that 
follow  nerv'e  stimulation,  nevertheless,  it  may  favor  such  glycosurias  U 
rendering  the  sympathetic  nerve  terminations  in  the  liver  more  sensitive 
to  nervous  influences. 

Blood  Sugar  in  Addison's  Disease. — ^A  regulating  influence  of  the 
adrenal  secretion  upon  the  amount  of  blood  sugar  is  suggested  by  Porges' 
observation  that  in  three  cases  of  Addison's  disease  the  blood  sugar  was 
remarkably  low.  The  exj^erimental  evidence  bearing  on  this  point  i?, 
however,  conflicting,  for  while  Porges  as  well  as  Bierry  and  Malloizel 
found  hypoglycemia  in  dogs  after  extirpation  of  the  adrenals,  Frank  and 
Isaac  obtained  negative  results  in  rabbits  until  shortly  before  death. 

Toxic  Glycosurias 

A  large  number  of  poisons  have  been  found  to  produce  glycosuria  in 
animals.  Some  of  these  have  alreadv  been  mentioned.  The  mechanism 
through  whicli  many  drugs  act  is  not  definitely  known.  Rosenberger 
suggests  the  following  classification  of  toxic  glycosurias: 

I.    Kidney   poisons:   Phlorhizin,    uranium   salts,   chromium   salts, 
cantharides. 
II.    Asphyxial    agents:    Curare,    methyldelphinin,    acetone,    hydro- 
cvanic  acid,  carbon  monoxid. 

III.  Nerve  poisons :  Salts,  diuretics,  hypnotics  and  narcotics  (chloral, 

chloroform,  ether,  morphin,  etc.).     Convulsive  agents. 

IV.  Liver  poisons:  Phosphorus,  alcohol. 

V.    Unknown  mode  of  action:  Atropin,  amyl  nitrite,  acids,  etc. 

Some  of  these  agents  have  been  found  to  produce  glycosuria  in  man,  but 
for  the  majority  this  action  has  been  observed  only  in  animals^  The 
chief  interest  in  these  glycosurias  lies  in  the  demonstration  of  the  exact' 
mechanism  of  their  action,  or  in  showing  that  they  are  apt  to  occur 
in  man. 

Diabetes  mellitus — Pancreatic  Diabetes 

The  glycosurias  thus  far  considered  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  of 
short  duration,  and  have  been  characterized  either  by  an  abnormal  pe^ 
meability  of  the  kidney  or  by  a  temporary  increase  in  the  blood  sugar. 
This  increase  came  either  from  the  alimentary  tract  or  from  a  discharge 
of  stored  glycogen.  The  mild  or  transient  character  of  these  glycosurias 
leads  to  few  serious  changes  in  other  functions  of  the  body.  Only  after 
repeated  phlorhizin  injections  is  the  glycosuria  of  a  serious  character  and 
associato<l  with  a  diminished  combustion  of  sugar.  This  is  apparently 
due  to  a  lowered  concentration  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  tisanes. 
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In  the  more  severe  types  of  experimental  pancreatic  diabetes  and  of 
liuman  diabetes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glycosuria  is  marked  and  con- 
tinuous ;  while  other  disturbances  in  the  carbohydrate  and  fat  metabolism 
may  be  present,  and  various  nutritional  disturbances  in  the  tissues  may 
occur.  It  seems  probable  that  the  body  has  lost  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  the  power  to  burn  glucose,  even  when  the  latter  is  present  in  the 
blood  in  excessive  concentration.  If  this  be  so,  it  represents  a  funda- 
mental distinction  from  all  other  forms  of  glycosuria.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  conception  of  diabetes  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
ability  to  burn  sugar  is  impaired  has  not  received  universal  acceptance, 
and  it  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  define  human  diabetes  as  a  syndrome 
rather  than  as  a  specific  disturbance  in  sugar  combustion.  The  disease  is 
characterized:  (1)  by  the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  urine  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  diet;  (2)  by  its  chronic  character;  and  (3)  by  the  fact  that 
the  glycosuria  is  due  to  an  increased  concentration  of  glucose^  in  the  blood, 
a  hyperglycemia. 

Experimental  Pancreatic  Diabetes 

In  1889,  von  Mering  and  Minkowski  demonstrated  that  a  total  ex- 
cision of  the  pancreas  in  dogs  leads  to  a  severe  and  fatal  form  of  glyco- 
suria, comparable  in  many  ways  with  the  human  disease.  Glycosuria 
usually  develops  in  from  two  to  seven  hours  after  the  operation  and 
continues  up  to  the  death  of  the  animal.  This  usually  occurs  in  one  to 
three  weeks.  The  blood  sugar  rises  from  the  normal  for  dogs  of  0.08  to 
0.22  per  cent  to  an  average  of  0.50  per  cent.  When  a  portion,  but  not 
the  whole,  of  the  pancreas  is  excised,  various  lesser  grades  of  disturbance 
in  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  may  be  produced.  According  to  Allen's 
experience,  when  all  but  1/10  of  the  gland  is  removed,  a  severe  type  of 
diabetes  invariably  results  and  sugar  continues  to  be  excreted  in  the  urine 
even  when  the  dog  has  been  placed  on  a  strictly  meat  diet.  When  1/9  of 
the  gland  is  left  in  place,  severe  diabetes  usually  results,  and  when  1/8 
is  left,  severe  diabetes  sometimes  results.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
there  is  usually  either  a  temporary  severe  diabetes,  or  a  permanent  mild 
diabetes  in  which  glycosuria  is  absent  on  a  meat  diet  but  present  w^hen 
starches  are  fed.  A  residue  of  1/0  of  the  gland  usually  gives  a  transient 
mild  diabetes.  If  1/4  of  the  gland  is  left,  no  spontaneous  glyco^iria 
results  but  even  here  a  diminished  tolerance  to  subcutaneous  injections 
of  glucose  can  be  demonstrated.  Allen's  experience  thus  indicates  that 
a  very  definite  relation  exists  between  the  severity  of  the  glycosuria  and 
the  amount  of  pancreatic  tissue  left  in  the  body. 

In  some  experimental  excisions  of  portions  of  the  pancreas,  the  dia- 
betes is  at  first  mild  or  absent  but  becomes  more  severe  as  time  goes  on, 
owing  to  an  atrophy  of  the  residue  of  pancreatic  tissue.  This  late,  or 
Landmeyer,  type  of  experimental  diabetes  is  particularly  apt  to  occur 
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when  the  blood  supply  to  or  the  ducts  from  the  glandular  fragment  are 
interfered  with. 

Pancreatic  Influence  a  Chemical  One. — The  glycosuria  resulting 
from  pancreatectomy  is  not  due  to  injury  or  irritation  of- the  local  nerves, 
but  is  due  to  a  lack  of  some  effect  which  the  pancreas  normally  exerts 
upon  the  chemical  processes  in  the  body.  Minkowski  and  others  have 
shown  that  when  a  portion  of  the  pancreas  is  transplanted  beneath  the 
skin  and  the  remainder  of  the  pancreas  removed,  no  diabetes  results  even 
though  the  pedicle  to  the  graft  be  subsequently  cut.  When  this  graft  is 
removed  the  usual  pancreatic  diabetes  follows.  Pratt  describes  a  sw- 
cessful  transplantation  of  a  pancreas  graft  in  the  spleen  with  absence  of 
glycosuria  over  a  period  of  187  days.  Evidence  in  favor  of  the  chemicd 
control  exerted  upon  carbohydrate  metabolism  by  the  pancreas  is  also 
furnished  by  the  results  of  parabiosis  experiments.  For  example,  Frosck- 
bach  united  pairs  of  young  dogs  in  parabiosis  and  after  firm  union  was 
established  the  pancreas  of  one  was  excised.  Typical  severe  diabetes  did 
not  develop  in  this  animal  until  after  it  had  been  severed  from  its  com- 
panion. Somewhat  similarly,  Carlson  and  Drennan  found  that  in  the 
latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  diabetes  did  not  follow  excision  of  the  pancreas 
from  the  mother  dog  but  did  appear  shortly  after  removal  of  the  puppies 
from  the  uterus.  Finally,  according  to  Carlson  and  Ginsberg,  the  injee- 
tion  of  normal  blood  into  an  animal  suffering  from  pancreatic  diabetes 
causes  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  output  of  urinary  sugar  as  well  as 
a  reduction  in  the  hyperglycemia. 

In  spite  of  positive  evidence  indicating  that  the  pancreas  normally 
exerts  a  chemical  influence  upon  carbohydrate  metabolism,  efforts  to  in- 
fluence diabetic  glycosuria  by  the  use  of  pancreatic  extracts  have  in 
general  met  with  failure.  Whether  given  by  mouth,  subcutaneously,  or 
intravenously,  these  have  in  most  instances  tended  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  the  glycosuria. 

The  Pancreas  in  Human  Diabetes 

Earlier  writers,  notably  Borchardt,  Lancereaux,  Windle  and  Frerichs, 
noted  the  occurrence  of  pancreatic  disease  in  certain  patients  dying  of 
diabetes.  General  interest  in  the  relationship,  however,  was  first  awak- 
ened by  the  o'bservation  of  Mering  and  Minkowski,  that  the  operative 
removal  of  the  gland  from  dogs  was  followed  by  fatal  diabetes.  Subse- 
quently, numerous  human  cases  with  lesion  in  the  pancreas  were  reported. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  noted  that  quite  extensive  disease  of  the  pancreas 
may  occur  without  diabetes,  and  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
diabetic  patients  no  definite  pancreatic  lesions  can  be  found.  The  prob- 
lem assumed  a  new  aspect  in  1900,  when  Opie,  as  also  Ssobolew,  showed 
that  in  certain  cases  of  human  diabetes  the  pathological  changes  in  the 
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pancreas  were  practically  limited  to  the  islands  of  Langerhans.  These 
structures  with  special  staining  properties  and  rich  blood  supply  are 
located  toward  the  centers  of  the  pancreatic  lobules.  In  the  embryo  they 
develop  by  proliferation  and  differentiation  of  the  pancreatic  tubules, 
but  in  later  life  they  are  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  tubules  proper. 
Whether,  under  pathological  conditions,  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other  can  occur  has  not  been  definitely  established. 

Three  Theories  as  to  Character  of  Lesions. — ^Pathological  studies  of 
the  pancreas  in  diabetic  patients  have  led  to  three  more  or  less  divergent 
views  as  to  the  character  of  the  lesions  present  in  this  disease.  The 
earlier  view  of  Hansemann  that  there  is  a  specific  atrophy  of  the  glandu- 
lar parenchyma  combined  with  an  inflammatory  process  in  the  gland  is 
held  by  few  pathologists  at  the  present  day.  The  insular  theory  which 
locates  the  distinctive  lesion  of  diabetes  in  the  islands  of  Langerhans  is 
the  dominant  view  at  the  present  time,  and  is  supported  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  largest  number  of  cases;  i.  e.,  by  Weichselbaum,  who 
has  investigated  185  cases  of  diabetes,  Cecil  90  cases,  and  Heiberg  30 
cases.  The  changes  in  the  islands  may  be  of  a  qualitative  or  of  a  quan- 
titative character.  Qualitative  changes  consist  in  hydropic  degenera- 
tion, sclerosis,  atrophy,  and  hyalin  changes.  Quantitative  changes 
consist  in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  islands.  According  to  the 
third  and  most  recent  theory,  all  the  epithelial  tissues  of  the  pancreas, 
secreting  tubules  as  well  as  islands,  are  implicated  in  the  changes  which 
lead  to  diabetes.  Transitions  between  the  two  are  assumed  to  occur,  at 
least  under  pathological  conditions. 

Experimental  Study  of  Insular  Theory. — Attempts  to  solve  the 
relationship  of  the  different  portions  of  the  pancreas  to  diabetes  by  ex- 
perimental methods  have  not  been  conclusive.  Thus  MacCallum  caused 
an  atrophy  of  the  gland  by  obstructing  the  pancreatic  duct  and  later 
excised  the  small  remnant  of  atrophic  tissue.  Diabetes  followed  the 
second  operation  and  in  the  tissue  excised  groups  of  cells  were  found 
which  were  interpreted  as  being  residues  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans. 
Milne  and  Peters,  as  well  as  others,  however,  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  structures  which  persist  after  ligature  are  really  remnants 
of  the  atrophied  tubules,  so  that  the  interpretation  of  this  experiment 
is  uncertain.  Homans  has  excised  a  large  part  of  the  cat's  pancreas, 
leaving  only  a  small  fragment  about  the  main  duct.  Most  of  his  animals 
developed  no  diabetes  and  the  island  cells  appeared  to  be  overactive.  In 
the  few  that  developed  diabetes  the  island  cells  appeared  to  be  degenerated. 

Diabetes  Without  Demonstrable  Pancreatic  Disease. — In  any  case 
the  assumption  of  a  specific  involvement  of  the  pancreas  in  all  cases  of 
diabetes  meets  with  two  objections.  In  the  first  place,  extensive  disease  of 
this  organ  may  be  unassociated  with  diabetes  and,  in  the  second,  diabetes 
may  exist  without  demonstrable  disease  of  the  pancreas.     In  answer  to 
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the  first,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  known  that  a  relatively  small  portion 
(about  one-sixth  to  one-eighth)  of  the  gland  is  sufficient  to  protect  dogs 
from  developing  glycosuria  and  that,  furthermore,  if  one  adopts  the  in- 
sular theory,  extensive  disease  of  the  pancreas  may  occur  with  relatively 
little  destruction  of  the  islands.  In  answer  to  the  second,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  number  of  severe  cases  of  diabetes  without  pancreatic  changes 
of  any  kind  have  become  relatively  few  in  the  statistics  of  those  who  have 
sought  for  changes  in  recent  years.  Yet  the  undoubted  occurrence  of 
diabetes  without  demonstrable  pancreatic  disease  necessitates  further 
hypotheses.  Either  the  carbohydrate  function  of  the  pancreas  may  be 
markedly  diminished  without  demonstrable  anatomical  changes,  or,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  the  essential  lesion  is  localized  elsewhere  in  the  bodv. 
Other  Factors. — At  the  present  time  the  only  other  parts  of  the 
body  implicated  in  the  causation  of  diabetes  are  the  central  nervous 
system  or  the  hypophysis.  That  glycosuria  is  common  in  acromegaly  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  Gigon  has  collected  a  large  number  of 
reports  showing  lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system  of  diabetic  patients. 
Many  of  these  were  doubtless  secondary  or  incidental  to  the  disease,  but 
some,  and  especially  the  severe  traumata,  may  have  been  primary.  Allen, 
also,  from  a  few  experimental  observations  on  dogs,  concludes  that  nervous 
factors  may  play  an  important  part  in  inducing  diabetes  in  dogs  already 
predisposed  to  this  disease  by  a  partial  pancreatectomy. 

Hyperglycemia  in  Diabetes 

Hyperglycemia,  an  increased  concentration  of  blood  sugar,  is  now 
recognized  as  a  fundamental  disturbance  in  diabetes.  In  place  of  the 
normal  concentration  of  0.07  to  0.11  per  cent,  the  concentration  in  dia- 
betes ranges  from  0.12  to  0.40  per  cent  or  over.  High  concentrations  of 
blood  sugar  are  usually  associated  with  marked  glycosuria,  but  no  exact 
parallelism  exists  between  the  two.  The  blood  concentration  which  must 
be  reached  before  the  kidney  begins  to  excrete  sugar  into  the  urine,  and 
the  quantity  excreted  after  this  threshold  has  been  passed,  are  both  sub- 
ject to  rather  wide  variations  not  only  in  different  diabetic  patients,  but 
also  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times.  In  diabetic  coma  especially, 
the  discrepancy  is  apt  to  be  very  marked  with  high  glycemia  and  rela- 
tively low  glycosuria.  For  example^  Liefmann  and  Stem  have  reported 
a  remarkable  case  of  coma  with  1.01  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and 
with  but  traces  in  the  urine,  and  similar  though  less  marked  discrepancies 
have  been  reported  by  others.  The  kidneys,  which  commonly  show  other 
evidences  of  damage  in  coma,  seem  to  acquire  a  considerable  imperme- 
ability to  the  excess  of  blood  sugar. 

Renal  Threshold  in  Chronic  Diabetes. — In  the  normal  individual  the 
threshold  above  which  the  kidneys  usually  begin  to  excrete  sugar  is  com- 
monly placed  at  0.12  to  0.18  per  cent  of  glycemia,  but  this  level  is  not 
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a  fixed  quantity.  In  diabetic  patients  the  variations  in  this  threshold 
are  also  marked  With  hyperglycemias  ranging  from  0.12  to  0.20,  the 
excretion  of  sugar  may  vary  from  considerable  quantities  to  zero. 
Von  Koorden  believes  that  when  the  disease  has  been  present  for  a  long 
time  the  urine  is  more  apt  to  be  sugar  free  at  higher  levels  of  glycemia. 
His  figures  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Duration  of  the  Disease  Blood  Sugar  with 

Absence  of  Glycosuria 

10-15  years 0 .  189% 

4-5  years 0. 175 

1-3  years 0. 143 

Less  than  one  year 0. 109 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency for  the  kidneys  of  diabetic  patients  to  become  more  impermeable 
to  moderate  rises  of  the  blood  sugar  and  this  occurs  even  though  no 
clinical  manifestations  of  nephritis  are  present.  In  birds  (geese)  this 
relative  impermeability  of  the  kidneys  to  blood  sugar  is  normal,  for  in 
these  animals  excision  of  the  pancreas  is  not  ordinarily  followed  by 
glycosuria  even  though  the  blood  sugar  rises  from  the  normal  of  about 
0.15  per  cent  to  0.50  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  disappearance  of  a  diabetic  glyco- 
suria gives  no  assurance  that  the  blood  sugar  has  returned  to  the  normal 
level.  In  some  patients  this  does  indeed  occur;  in  others  the  hypergly- 
cemia may  disappear  only  after  prolonged  adherence  to  the  strict  diet 

Clas8Hlcation  of  Diabetes 

It  is  customary  to  classify  the  severity  of  human  and  of  experimental 
pancreatic  diabetes  according  to  the  ease  with  which  the  sugar  can  be 
made  to  disappear  from  the  urine  as  a  result  of  dieting. 

Severe  Form. — In  some  patients  the  glycosuria  persists  after  the 
elimination  of  all  carbohydrates  from  the  food.  These  patients  are 
said  to  have  a  severe  form  of  the  disease.  In  most  of  these  severe  cases 
a  further  restriction  of  the  protein  intake  eliminates  the  last  traces  of 
sugar  from  the  urine.  Less  commonly,  the  glycosuria  persists  despite 
exclusion  of  carbohydrates  and  a  marked  restriction  of  the  proteins. 
Complete  starvation,  however,  nearly  always  causes  the  urine  to  become 
sugar  free.  Estimates  of  differences  in  the  more  severe  cases  have  also 
been  made  by  determining  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  amount 
of  protein  metabolism  and  the  amount  of  sugar  elimination  (DrN 
ratio,  page  281). 

Mild  and  Moderately  Severe  Forms. — When  the  sugar  disappears 
from  the  urine  of  a  diabetic  on  a  diet  free  of  carbohydrates,  bread  or 
some  other  carbohydrate  food  is  given  in  ascending  quantities  and  the 
point  is  noted  at  which  glycosuria  reappears.     If  the  patient's  urine  is 
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free  of  sugar  on  a  carbohydrate  free  diet  and  if  glycosuria  appears  when 
less  than  100  grams  of  white  bread  are  added  to  the  diet,  the  condition 
is  classified  as  one  of  moderate  severity.  If  the  patient  will  tolerate 
100  grams  of  white  bread  or  more  without  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
urine,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  In  very 
mild  cases  200  grams  of  bread  or  over  may  be  taken  without  having 
sugar  appear  in  the  urine.  So  long,  however,  as  glycosuria  occurs  when 
the  individual  takes  large  quantities  of  starchy  food  with  his  meals,  the 
patient  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal,  for  the  normal  individual  appar- 
ently tolerates  unlimited  quantities  of  starch  when  taken  with  other  foods. 

Incipient  Form. — When  glycosuria  occurs  only  after  the  ingestion  of 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  this  may  or  may  not  indicate  an  incipient  form 
of  true  diabetes.  A  negative  test  after  feeding  100  grams  of  glucose  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  an  absence  of  true  diabetes,  but  as  we  have  seen 
the  test  does  not  absolutely  rule  out  the  disease  (page  266). 

Variations  in  Carbohydrate  Tolerance. — ^While.the  above  tests  afford 
a  convenient  method  for  classifying  diabetic  patients  according  to  their 
tolerance  for  carbohydrate  food,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  tolerance 
is  an  invariable  quantity  in  an  individual  patient.     Of  the  factors  that 
influence  tolerance,  the  most  important  is  the  degree  to  which  the  func- 
tions of  carbohydrate  combustion  and  storage  are  burdened.     The  n^ect 
of  dietetic  regulation,  resulting  in  a  constant  excretion  of  glucose  in  the 
urine,  tends  to  depress  the  tolerance.     On  the  other  hand,  the  adherence 
to  a  strict  dietetic  regime  tends  to  improve  the  tolerance.     Allen  has 
recently  recommended  a  preliminary  period  of  starvation  in  the  treatment 
of  diabetes.     Even  the  most  severe  cases  usually  become  sugar  free  after 
several  days  of  complete  starvation.     By  giving  in  succession  green  v^e- 
tables,  sufficient  protein  to  cover  the  minimum  protein  requirements,  and 
later  fats,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  keep  the  urine  free  of  sugar,  even 
when  moderate  amounts  of  carbohydrate  are  being  taken.     In  this  manner 
patients  who  at  first  would  be  classed  as  severe  according  to  the  above 
standards  become  moderately  severe  or  mild  cases  by  reason  of  the  fact 
they  become  able  to  take  moderate  or  considerable   (over   60   grams) 
quantities  of  starch. 

The  Derivation  of  Sugar  in  Diabetes 

The  source  of  the  sugar  which  appears  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients 
is  of  great  practical  and  theoretical  interest.  Our  knowledge  is  derived 
in  large  part  from  studies  of  the  effects  produced  when  different  foods 
are  administered  to  diabetic  patients,  to  depancreatized  dogs  and 
to  phlorhizinized  animals.  If  the  glycosuria  is  increased  by  giving  a 
certain  food,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  this  food  is  itself  the  source  of 
extra  sugar  in  the  body ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  substance 
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may  stimulate  the  production  or  liberation  of  sugar  in  the  body  without 
being  its  immediate  source.  Adrenalin,  for  example,  exerts  such  an 
action,  and  in  recent  years  a  comprehensive  application  of  this  view  to 
certain  foodstuffs  has  been  proposed  by  von  Noorden  and  his  school.  We 
shall  see  l^ter  (page  288)  that  this  theory  as  applied  to  foodstuffs  has  not 
met  with  great  favor  and  for  the  present  we  may  assume,  that  when  a 
food  produces  or  increases  glycosuria  it  does  so  by  being  itself  the  source 
of  extra  glucose  in  the  body. 

Carbohydrates 

As  might  be  expected,  foods  which  yield  glucose  during  the  process 
of  digestion  tend,  in  general,  to  increase  a  preexisting  glycosuria  and  to 
produce  glycosuria  in  normal,  and  especially  in  mildly  diabetic  indi- 
viduals. The  degree  of  glycosuria  which  follows  the  feeding  of  various 
carbohydrates  does  not  run  exactly  parallel  to  the  amounts  of  glucose 
which  may  be  derived  from  them.  Sugars  in  general,  and  especially 
glucose  and  maltose,  which  latter  yields  two  molecules  of  glucose,  are  par- 
ticularly apt  to  produce  increases  in  glycosuria. 

Oatmeal  Treatment. — Among  starches,  oatmeal  seems  to  be  relatively 
well  borne  bv  certain  diabetics,  and  the  oatmeal  treatment  has  been 
extensively  used  by  von  Noorden  and  others.  The  relatively  good  tol- 
erance of  oatmeal  by  certain  diabetic  patients  is  particularly  evident  when 
other  starches  are  withheld,  and  when  the  proteins  of  the  diet  and  espe- 
cially the  meats  are  restricted. 

Cause  of  Differences  in  Carbohydrates. — The  cause  for  the  varying 
degrees  of  glycosuria  which  follow  the  administration  of  equivalent 
amounts  of  different  carbohydrates  is  not  well  understood.  Beyond  doubt, 
they  depend  in  part  upon  the  rate  of  absorption  from  the  intestines.  Any- 
thing that  will  delay  this  absorption  permits  the  body  to  take  care  of  a 
greater  amount  of  glucose,  whereas  a  rapid  absorption  quickly  raises  the 
level  of  glucose  in  the  blood  and  tends  to  cause  or  to  increase  a  pre- 
existing glycosuria.  Among  factors  which  influence  the  rate  of  absorp^ 
tion  are:  (1)  the  speed  with  which  the  stomach  empties  its  contents  into 
the  intestines;  (2)  the  stimulus  to  pancreatic  secretion;  and  (3)  the 
digestibility  of  the  starches  taken.  Jacobson  has  shown  that  the  simple 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  butter  to  bread  will  delay  tlie  time  and 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  subsequent  hyperglycemia,  owing  to  the  delay 
in  digestion  caused  by  the  addition  of  fat.  Possibly  the  favorable  effect 
of  opium  upon  the  glycosuria  of  diabetic  patients  is  due  in  part  to  the 
action  of  this  drug  in  delaying  the  exit  of  food  from  the  stomach.  Cohn- 
heim  and  Klee  have  shown  that  oatmeal  calls  forth  relatively  little  pan- 
creatic secretion.  Not  only  is  its  digestion  thereby  delayed,  but  the 
pancreas  by  reason  of  the  smaller  external  secretion  furnished  may  be 
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the  better  able  to  perform  its  internal  function  of  carbohydrate  assimi- 
lation. Whether  certain  starchy  foods,  and  particularly  oatmeal,  contain 
additional  substances  which  assist  in  the  assimilation  of  glucose,  or 
whether  some  peculiar  configuration  of  certain  starch  molecules  plays  a 
part  in  their  value  as  diabetic  foods,  are  at  the  present  time  open  questions. 


Proteins 

That  sugar  may  be  formed  in  the  body  from  sources  other  than  tbc 
carbohydrates  taken  in  the  food  has  been  abundantly  proven.  Studies 
conducted  upon  patients  with  diabetes,  and  upon  animals  that  have  been 
depancreatized  or  phlorhizinized,  have  shown  repeatedly  that  the  amount 
of  sugar  excreted  in  the  urine  during  prolonged  carbohydrate  starvation 
may  be  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  could  possibly  have  been  derived 
from  carbohydrates  stored  in  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment. Thus  Liithje  describes  an  experiment  in  which,  after  pancreatec- 
tomy, a  dog  placed  on  a  diet  free  of  carbohydrates  excreted  a  total  of 
1,175  grams  of  sugar  over  a  period  of  about  four  weeks.  The  preformed 
glycogen  was  calculated  to  be  not  more  than  232  grams,  which  amount 
corresponds  to  257  grams  of  sugar.  The  sugar  derived  from  other  sources, 
therefore,  was  not  less  than  019  grams. 

Source  of  This  Sugar. — As  possible  sources  for  this  sugar,  proteins  and 
fats  must  be  considered.  The  view  that  sugar  may  be  derived  from  pro- 
tein is  made  probable  by  various  types  of  experiment.  Pfluger  long 
maintained  that  the  derivation  of  sugar  from  proteins  had  not  been 
proved;  but  in  1910  he  with  Junkersdorf  showed  that  the  liver  glycogen 
is  markedly  increased  after  feeding  veal,  a  meat  which  contains  a  very 
small  ])er  cent  of  glycogen.  Their  experiments  are  summarized  in  the 
following  table: 


Dogs  killed  on  the  11th  day  of  fasting 

Dogs  (10)  fasted  10  days,  given  phlorhizin  on  the  8th,  9th  and  lOth 

days,  and  killed  7  hours  after 

Dogf  (38)  fasted  and  phlorhizinizixi  as  before,  but  killed  24  hours  after 

last  dose 

Dogs  (27)  fasted  and  phlorhizinized  as  before.    Twenty-four  hours  later 

given  4(X)  grams  veal  and  killed  8  hours  later 

Dogs  treat o<i  as  before,  but  given  still  larger  amounts  of  veal 


Average 

Per  Cent  of 

Glycogen 


Muscles 


0.21 

0  198 

0.37 

0.22 

to 
0.31 
1.0 
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I  similar  experiments  they  foiuul  that  the  ingestion  of  fats  did  not  increase 
e  glyc?ogen  content  of  the  liver. 

Th€  D:N  Ratio 

Experiments  on  patients  with  severe  diabetes,  on  depancreatized  ani- 
lals  and  upon  phlorhizinized  animals,  have  all  shown  that  following  the 
Qgestion  of  meats  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  excretion  of  sugar 
a  the  urine.  Indeed  the_rela tionsh i p  between  the  iirjnary_iifixtrose  andA 
litrogen,  the  so-called  U:  N  ratio,  infrequently  so  constant  as  to  suggest/ 
he  possibility  that  by  this  method  one  might  measure  the  amount  <;f 
ugar  which  is  derived  from  proteins  in  the  animal  body.  Were  all  of 
he  carbon  present  in  the  protein  molecule,  after  subtraction  of  urea  (or 
mmonia),  converted  into  dextrose,  relatively  large  amounts  of  glucose 
ould  be  formed  from  proteins;  and  if  all  of  this  sugar  appeared  in  the 
rine,  the  U:X  ratio  would  approach  8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lower 
atios  have  in  general  been  found.  In  his  studies  on  depancreatized 
ogs,  Minkowski  showed  that  when  these  animals  were  fasting,  or  when 
hey  were  placed  on  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  the  D:  N  ratio  was  about  2.8. 

In  Phlorhizinized  Animals. — Similarlv  Lusk  and  his  coworkers  found 
hat  when  animals  are  given  sufficient  doses  of  phlorhizin  at  frequent 
nd  regular  intervals  the  U:N  ratio  becomes  fairly  constant  after  the 
rst  day  of  the  experiment.  For  rabbits,  cats  and  goats  this  constant 
atio  was  about  2.8,  but  for  dogs  it  was  approximately  3.6.  The  follow- 
ng  table  illustrates  how  constant  the  ratio  may  remain  when  gelatin  is 
ed  to  a  phlorhizinized  dog: 

Urinary 

D  N  D:N  NLoes 

[unger 21.2  5.76  3.67  5.76 

Dg.  gelatin 35.8  9.70  3.69  1.18 

[unger 17.3  4.80  3.59  4.82 

similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  other  proteins,  such  as  meat  and 
asein.  In  all  such  experiments  fluctuations  in  the  D:  N  ratio  are  apt 
o  occur.  These  may  be  due  to  a  formati(m  of  extra  sugar  from  glycogen 
till  present  in  the  body  or  they  may  be  due  to  some  retention  of  carbo- 
lydrates  or  of  nitrogenous  products  that  are  derived  from  the  protein 
netabolism.  These  discrepancies  tend  to  disappear  during  longer  periods 
\i  observation  under  constant  conditions.  The  relatively  high  1):  N  ratio 
>f  phlorhizinized  dogs,  i.  e.,  3.6,  sometimes  falls  to  the  lower  level  of 
^8.  The  exact  cause  of  this  change  is  not  known,  but  it  is  interesting 
0  note  that  Jackson  as  well  as  Loewi  has  produced  such  depressions  by 
dniinistering  camphor. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  two  distinct  levels  for  the  D :  N  ratio  should 
exist  in  different  classes  of  animals  or  even  under  special  circumstances 
in  dogs  alone.  Since  dextrose  is  probably  synthesized  from  certain  of 
the  amino  acids  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  proteins  in  the  body, 
Lusk  has  suggested  that  the  different  levels  of  the  D :  N  ratio  may  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  body  to  convert  certain  of  these  amino  acids  into 
dextrose. 

Ratio  in  Human  Diabetes. — In  very  severe  types  of  human  diabetes 
the  D :  N  ratio  has  generally  shown  considerable  variations,  not  only  in 
different  patients  but  in  the  same  patient  from  day  to  day.  The  variations 
between  different  patients  doubtlessly  depend  in  part  upon  variations  in 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  the  determination  of  the  D  :  N  ratio  during 
a  prolonged  carbohydrate  free  diet  has  been  recommended  as  a  measure 
of  the  severity  in  serious  cases.  The  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  prob- 
ably depend  in  large  measure  upon  varying  retentions  of  sugar  or  of 
nitrogenous  products  in  the  body.  Such  retentions  seem  more  prone  to 
occur  in  the  human  disease  than  in  experimental  studies,  due  perhaps 
to  the  more  complex  nature  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  human 
cases  the  D  :N  ratios  have  been  found  to  be  less  thap.  3.>85jl  ai^d  Mendel 
and  Lusk  regarded  this  ratio  as  a  ^^total"  diabetes.  More  recent  studies 
by  Falta  and  his  coworkers,  by  Grafe  and  Wolf,  and  by  others  have 
shown  that  D:  N  ratios  of  5  and  over  may  persist  for  some  time  in  dia- 
betic patients.  The  explanation  for  these  unusually  high  ratios  is  not 
certain.  It  is  difficult  and  usually  inadvisable  to  subject  diabetic  patients 
to  such  rigid  experimental  conditions  as  can  be  carried  out  in  animals; 
and  it  is  always  difficult  to  eliminate  such  possibilities  as  a  conversion 
of  preformed  glycogen  into  sugar,  retention  of  substances  in  the  body 
and  the  surreptitious  ingestion  of  carbohydrates  by  the  patient.  Could 
these  sources  of  error  be  eliminated,  two  explanations  for  the  very  high 
D :  N  ratios  occasionally  observed  in  diabetic  patients  seem  possible. 
Either  an  unusual  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  formed  from  proteins  or  a 
conversion  of  fats  into  glucose  has  taken  place. 

Formation  of  Sugars  from  Proteins. — By  what  chemical  transforma- 
tions are  sugars  formed  from  proteins  in  the  animal  bodyt  The  view 
that  the  urinary  sugar  is  derived  solely  from  some  preformed  carbo- 
hydrate radicle  such  as  can  be  split  off  from  certain  proteins  by  acids, 
has  been  definitely  abandoned,  because  the  amount  of  sugar  eliminated 
bears  no  constant  relation  to  such  preformed  carbohydrates.  Casein 
which  yields  no  sugar  by  such  treatment,  gives  rise  to  large  increases  of 
sugar  when  fed  to  depancreatized  or  phlorhizinized  animals.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  protein  molecule  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  sim- 
pler compounds,  chiefly  amino  acids.  During  the  process  of  protein 
disintegration  in  the  body,  these  simpler  compounds  are  set  free  and  it 
is  from  these  building  stones  that  the  animal  body  forms  glucose  by  a 
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process  of  deaminization  and  synthesis.  Ringer  and  Lusk  have  shown 
that  certain  of  these  building  stones,  viz.,  glycocoll,  alanin,  aspartic 
acid  and  glutamic  acid,  are  converted  more  or  less  completely  into  sugar 
in  phlorhizinized  dogs. 

Fats 

Fats  are  composed  of  glycerin  united  with  fatty  acids,  and  the  sepa- 
rate effect  of  these  components  upon  sugar  production  in  the  body  must 
be  considered.  Liithje  showed  that  the  feeding  of  glycerin  to  depan- 
creatized  dogs  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of  sugar,  and 
Cremer  found  the  same  to  be  true  when  it  was  fed  to  phlorhizinized 
animals.  Yet  glycerin  forms  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  fats  (less  than  10  per  cent),  so  that  the  derivation  of  sugar  from  this 
portion  of  the  fat  molecule  would  be  without  great  practical  significance. 

Olycosuria  Not  Increased  by  Fats  or  Fatty  Acids. — In  contrast  to 
glycerin,  to  carbohydrates  and  to  proteins,  the  feeding  of  fats  or  fatty 
acids  does  not  increase  the  glycosuria  either  in  diabetic  patients  or  in 
depancreatized  or  phlorhizinized  animals.  Indeed  the  glycosuria  may 
diminish  owing  to  a  reduction  in  protein  metabolism.  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible that  fats  may  still  give  rise  to  sugar,  for  the  ingestion  of  fats,  unlike 
that  of  proteins,  causes  no  very  marked  increase  in  fat  metabolism ;  but, 
up  to  the  present,  no  conclusive  evidence  that  sugar  may  be  derived 
from  fatty  acids  has  been  furnished.  The  very  high  D:  N  ratios  observed 
occasionally  in  human  diabetes  may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  be  explained 
upon  other  grounds. 

The  Energy  Requirements  in  Diabetes 

Inasmuch  as  a  regulation  of  the  diet  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of 
diabetes,  it  is  important  to  know  how  much  energy  diabetic  patients 
require  and  in  what  form  this  energy  can  best  be  furnished.  The 
metabolism  of  depancreatized  dogs,  studied  by  Falta  and  his  coworkers, 
by  Ringer  and  by  others,  shows  a  number  of  departures  from  the  normal. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  total  metabolism,  in  the  protein  decomposi- 
tion and  in  the  excretion  of  salts.  But  in  human  diabetes  it  has  been 
uncertain  whether  the  total  metabolism  was  normal,  increased,  or  dimin- 
ished. The  recent  work  of  Benedict  and  Joslin  has  demonstrated  that 
in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  a  slight  but  distinct  increase 
in  the  energy  requirements.  Nineteen  patients  with  severe  types  of 
diabetes  were  studied,  and  their  rates  of  metabolism  were  compared  with 
the  rates  of  normal  individuals  of  corresponding  weight  and  height.  The 
patients  with  severe  diabetes  showed  quite  regularly  a  somewhat  higher 
rate  of  metabolism  than  the  normal  controls.  The  average  values  of 
these  determinations  are  tabulated  on  page  284. 
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Normal  subjects 

Severe  diabetic 

Percentage    increase    in    severe 
diabetes 


CO, 

per  Kilo 

per  Minute 


c.c. 
3.13 
3.31 

G. 


O 

per  Kilo 

per  Minute 


c.c. 
3.72 
4.49 


20 


Heat  Eliminated  [)er 
Kilo  in  24  Hours 


Sitting 


cal. 
29.0 
33.6 

15.7 


Lying 


cal. 

24.2 

37.6 

13  9 


Increased  Basal  Metabolism. — Since  the  consumption  of  oxygen  i^  a 
better  indicator  of  the  heat  produced  in  metabolism  than  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  earl)on  dioxid,  it  seems  proven  that  in  severe  diabetes  the  basal 
metabolism  is  from  14  to  20  per  cent  greater  than  it  is  in  normal  indi- 
viduals under  comparable  circumstances.  In  the  milder  cases  of  dia- 
betes studied  bv  these  authors,  some  increase  in  the  rate  of  metalxdism 
ai)|)eared  to  l)e  present,  but  this  was  less  certain  and  less  marked  than 
in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease. 

Benedict  and  Joslin  have  attributed  the  increased  rate  of  metalxdism 
ill  severe  diabetes  to  the  acidosis  present.  Even  normal  individuals  ^llow 
a  definite  rise  in  metabolism  when  an  acidosis  is  produced  by  restricting 
the  carbohydrate  intake. 


The  Energy  Supply  in  Diabetes 

In  diahetes  a  part  of  the  energy  supplied  by  the  food  is  lost  as  dex- 
trose in  the  urine.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  these  losses  are 
not  in  themselves  of  serious  moment.  A  proper  restriction  of  the  carb<> 
hydrate  intake  eliminates  the  sugar  losses  in  the  urine,  and  even  though 
no  dietary  restricticms  are  practiced  the  urinary  losses  may  often  Ikj 
covered  by  a  more  abundant  diet.  Thus  many  patients  with  the  milder 
tyj)es  of  diabetes  show  no  loss  of  weight  or  strength  over  long  periods  of 
time,  and  gains  in  weight  are  not  infrequent.  The  increased-  appetite 
compensates  or  overcompensates  for  the  energy  losses  in  the  urine.  In 
such  patients  the  dangers  of  the  disease  consist  not  so  much  in  loss  of 
food  material  by  way  of  the  urine  as  in  a  liability  to  the  various  complica- 
tions, such  as  infections,  gangrene,  nervous  and  ocular  changes.  A  dis- 
regard of  dietary  regulations  also  favors  the  progress  of  the  disease,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  princij)le  that  when  a  weakened  function  is 
overburdened  it  tends  to  become  still  further  weakened. 

Maintenance  of  Body  Weight. — In  severe  types  of  diabetes,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  tlie  power  to  utilize  carbohydrates  is  more  seriously 
impaired,  the  maintenance  of  body  weight  becomes  a  far  more  dilEcult 
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problem.     Not  only  do  such  patients  require  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
per  cent  more  energy  tnan  do  corresponding  normal  individuals,  but  the 
losses  of  energy  through  the  urine  are  more  difficult  to  regulate.    If  large 
quantities  of  carbohydrates  are  given  in  tlie  diet  they  cause  a  large  sugar 
elimination  which  may  equal  the  amount  taken.     As  a  source  of  bodily 
energy,  therefore,  they  have  a  very  restricted  value,  and  the  amount 
that  can  be  taken  advantageously  is  always  limited.     Furthermore,  in 
severe  cases  proteins  also  increase  the  sugar  output  in  the  urine.     In 
extreme  cases  where  the  ratio  between  urinary  sugar  and  protein  intake 
is  high,  as  shown  by  a  D:  N  ratio  of  2.8  to  3.6,  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  energy  contained  in  the  proteins  burned  is  lost  as  sugar  in  the 
urine.     Finally,  in  conditions  of  marked  acidosis,  the  loss  of  energy  in 
the  form  of  beta-oxybutyric  acid  and  related  bodies  may  be  considerable. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  maintenance  of  the  energy  require- 
ments in  the  most  severe  types  of  diabetes  becomes  a  matter  of  greai 
difficulty.     The  greater  part  of  the  carbohydrates  taken  is  lost  in  the 
urine,  as  is  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  energy  contained  in 
the  proteins  or  even  the  fats.    It  is  in  such  cases  that  much  dietetic  and 
therapeutical  skill  is  required  in  order  to  supply  the  patient  with  suffi- 
cient nourishment.     Obviously  fat  must  play  a  predominating  part  in 
the  diet  and,  in  addition,  the  tolerance  of  the  patient  to  various  proteins 
and  starches  must  be  carefully  studied.     It  is  particularly  in  this  group 
of  patients  that  differences  in  the  utilization  of  various  proteins  and 
starchy  foods  assume  great  practical  significance.     While  there  seem  to 
be  individual  differences  among  diabetic  patients  as  regards  sensitiveness 
)to  different  proteins  and  starches,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  meat  is  less 
\  well  borne  than  are  the  proteins  of  vegetables  or  eggs.    Also  a  restriction 
to  one  type  of  starchy  food,  and  especially  o^^aeal,  is  frequently  attended 
with  better  results  than  where  mixtures  of  starches  or  combinations  with 
meats  are  given. 

The  Glycogen  in  Diabetes 

After  complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  the  amount  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver  rapidly  diminishes.  In  a  few  days  only  traces  remain  but 
these  persist  and  do  not  entirely  disappear.  The  muscle  glycogen  is  also 
reduced  in  amount  but  less  markedly  so  than  the  liver  glycogen.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  glycogen  content  of  the  leuko- 
cytes and  of  the  kidneys,  due  apparently  to  the  increased  concentration 
of  glucose  in  the  blood.  Minkowski  has  shown  that  when  glucose  is  fed 
it  does  not  increase  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  of  depancreatized  dogs, 
whereas  the  feeding  of  levulose  produces  such  an  increase.  Since  the 
glycogen  in  the  latter  case  apparently  differs  in  no  way  from  that  found 
normally,  it  would  seem  that  the  pancreas  exerts  a  specific  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  glycogen  from  dextrose  and  that  this  pancreatic  influ- 
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ence  is  not  equally  essential  in  the  ease  of  levulose.  In  depancreatized 
animals,  therefore,  the  ability  to  store  glucose  as  glycogen  is  niarkeJlj 
reduced.  When  sugar  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  normal  ani- 
mals it  rapidly  disappears  from  the  blood,  whereas  in  depancreatized 
animals  the  glucose  content  of  the  blood  is  not  promptly  reduced  after 
the  introduction  of  sugar  (Kleiner  and  Meltzer).  That  this  inabihtv 
to  remove  glucose  from  the  blood  favors  glycosuria  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  it  is  insufficient  in  itself  to  explain  the  severe  and  persistent  glyco- 
suria which  follows  experimental  removal  of  the  pancreas. 

Glycogen  in  Human  Diabetes. — It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  and  muscles  of  diabetic  patients, 
partly  because  glycogen  is  rapidly  converted  into  glucose  after  death, 
and  partly  because  the  period  of  undernutrition  which  usually  precedes 
death  would  in  itself  tend  to  reduce  the  glycogen.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  in  diabetic  patients  as  in  the  depancreatized  dog  there  is 
a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  and  muscles. 
That  the  ability  to  store  glycogen  is  not  entirely  lost  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that,  even  in  severe  diabetes,  the  administration  of  carbohydrates 
may  increase  the  glycosuria  for  several  days  thereafter. 

The  Respiratory  Quotient  in  Diabetes 

We  have  already  seen  tliat,  in  the  combustion  of  food  materials,  the 
'relation  between  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxid  given  oflF  and  the  volume 
of  oxygen  consumed  varies  according  to  the  type  of  food  burned.  This 
ratio,  which  is  known  as  the  respiratory  quotient,  is  for  carbohydrate 
1.0,  for  fats  about  0.7  and  for  ])roteins  about  0.8.  With  certain  reser- 
vations, discussed  elsewhere  (page  208),  an  examination  of  the  gaseous 
interchange  by  way  of  the  lungs  furnisb.es  data  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  body  metabolism.  A  high  respiratory  quotient  indicates  a  pre- 
dominance of  carbohydrate  metabolism,  while  a  ratio  lying  between  0.7 
and  0.8  indicates  the  jiredominance  of  a  fat-protein  combustion.  In  com- 
plete starvation,  for  exani])le,  after  the  main  portion  of  the  glycogen 
reservoirs  of  the  body  has  been  exhausted,  the  ratio  falls  to  0.74  or  less, 
owing  to  tlie  combustion  of  the  fats  and  proteins  of  the  body. 

Reduction  in  Diabetes. — In  diabetes  the  respiratory  quotient  tends  to 
be  reduced,  and  in  Benedict  and  Joslin's  series  of  nineteen  cases  of  severe 
dial)etes  the  average  respiratory  quotient,  without  taking  food  on  the 
day  of  the  experiment,  was  0.74,  while  their  normal  controls  showed  an 
average  of  0.84  under  similar  experimental  conditions.  The  higher  ratio 
in  the  latter  individuals  was  evidently  due  to  a  consumption  of  glyc(^n 
previously  stored  in  the  body. 

In  normal  men  and  animals  the  consumption  of  a  large  carbohydrate 
meal  causes  the  respiratory  ratio  to  ri^=e  markedly,  so  that  it  approaches 
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or  equals  1.0.  In  severe  cases  of  diabetes,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
marked  rise  occurs  after  the  feeding  of  carbohydrates,  and  in  the  most 
severe  cases  the  respiratory  quotient  is  almost  unaffected  by  the  inges- 
tion of  carbohydrates. 

In  severe  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  therefore,  the  respiratory  quo- 
tient is  such  as  one  finds  when  an  individual  is  living  on  a  protein-fat 
diet.  Furthermore,  this  quotient  is  raised  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  feeding 
of  carbohydrates. 

Effects  of  Exercise 

After  incomplete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  muscular  exercise  tends 
to  diminish  the  sugar  excretion  in  the  urine,  apparently  because  the 
muscles  consume  an  increased  amount  of  sugar  from  the  body  fluids. 
After  complete  extirpation,  on  the  other  hand,  Seo  found  that  exercise 
did  not  Effect  the  total  amount  of  sugar  excreted  during  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  upon  dia- 
betic patients.  In  the  milder  types  of  the  disease  exercise  tends  to 
diminish  the  glycosuria.  In  the  severer  types,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
effect  is  less  marked,  and  von  Noorden  describes  six  severe  cases  in 
which  the  glycosuria  was  somewhat  increased  by  exercise.  Respiratory 
experiments  on  his  patients  by  Salomon  showed  that  during  exercise 
the  respiratory  quotient  did  not  show  the  rise  which  occurs  in  normal  in- 
dividuals, thus  indicating  that  the  energy  consumed  during  the  exercise  did 
not  come  from  a  combustion  of  carbohydrates. 

Theories  of  Diabetes 

We  have  seen  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  glycosuria  in  diabetes 
mellitus  is  an  increased  concentration  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  This  dia- 
betic hyperglycemia  occupies  a  central  position  in  any  discussion  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  diabetes  mellitus.  We  have  seen,  furthermore, 
that  in  experimental  pancreatic  diabetes,  and  probably  in  human  diabetes 
as  well,  the  glycogen  storage  in  the  liver  and  muscles  is  subnormal, 
although  the  ability  to  store  carbohydrates  is  not  entirely  lost.  Since 
transitory  glycosurias  of  various  types  may  occur  from  a  discharge  of 
the  glycogen  reservoirs,  the  question  arises  whether  a  deficient  storage 
capacity  for  glycogen  could  account  for  the  glycosuria  of  diabetes.  It  is 
certain  that  a  deficient  storage  of  glycogen  plays  a  part  in  the  hypergly- 
cemia that  follows  the  ingiBStion  of  food.  This  defect  in  itself,  however, 
could  hardly  produce  more  than  a  transitory  or  intermittent  glycosuria. 
In  more  severe  types  of  diabetes,  sugar  is  excreted  in  such  large  amounts 
and  for  such  long  periods  of  time,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  come 
from  a  defective  carbohydrate  storage  in  the  body. 

Diminished  Oombostion  of  Glucose. — The  more  continuous  forms 
of  diabetic  glycosuria  can  be  explained  on  either  of  two  hypotheses :  first, 
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a  diminished  consumption  of  sugar ;  and,  second,  an  increased  production 
of  sugar  in  the  body.  The  theory  of  a  primary  reduction  in  the  capacity 
of  the  diabetic  body  to  burn  sugar  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  niMre 
generally  accepted  view,  and  it  affords  a  simple  explanation  for  nuist 
of  the  \vell-estal)lishcd  observations  on  the  disease.  The  low  respiratory 
quotient  observed  in  severe  cases,  and  the  failure  of  this  quotient  to 
rise  citlier  during  muscular  exercise  or  after  the  ingestion  of  carlnh 
hydrate  food,  accord  well  with  this  hypothesis.  The  immediate  increase 
in  glycosuria  after  taking  carbohydrates,  and  the  fairly  constant  I):X 
ratio  observed  after  pancreatectomy,  are  readily  explained  on  tlie 
assumption  of  a  reduced  combustion  of  sugar.  Finally,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  acidosis  so  conmion  in  severe  diabetes  is  best  explained  on  the 
assumption  of  a  diminished  sugar  combustion.  The  assumption  of  a 
primary  inability  to  burn  sugar  on  the  part  of  the  diatetic  body  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  an  increased  production  of  sugar  may 
occur  as  a  secondary  phenomenon.  The  tissue  cells,  unable  to  burn  sugar, 
may  excite  an  overproduction. 

Increased  Production  of  Glucose. — The  hypothesis  of  a  primary  ove^ 
j)roduction  of  sugar  in  the  body  has  been  recently  revived  and  defended  by 
von  Noordcn  and  others.    According  to  this  hypothesis,  there  is  normallv  a 
constant  formation  of  sugar  chiefly  in  the  liver,  one  of  its  important 
sources  being  fat.     In  depancreatized  animals  and  in  human  diabetes  it 
is  assumed  that  this  production  is  excessive,  and  that  it  is  stimulated 
by  the  ingestion  of  carbohydrates  and  proteins,  as  well  as  by  nervous 
and  glandular  influences.     The  body  burns  sugar  normally;  but,  owing 
to  the  overproduction,  hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria  are  produced.    In 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  special  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
experiments  of  Porges  and  Salomon,  who  found  that  when  the  circula- 
tion was  cut  off  from  the  abdomen  of  depancreatized  dogs  the  respiratory 
quotient  rose  to  1.0.     This  was  taken  to  indicate  that  the  tissues  of  de- 
pancreatized animals  possessed  a  normal  ability  to  burn  carbohydrates. 
Manifestly,  however,  much  uncertainty  is  attached  to  conclusions  drawn 
from  studies  on  animals  subjected  to  this  serious  operation.     Roily,  who 
has  repeated  these  experiments,  was  unable  to  obtain  constant  results,  and 
he  has  suggested  other  explanations  for  the  high  respiratory  quotient 
It  has  also  been  claimed  that  epinephrin  stimulates  the  liver  to  an  over- 
production of  sugar,  and  that  the  glycosuria  of  diabetes  may  be  compared 
to  that  produced  by  epinephrin.    Yet  Ringer  found  no  increased  produc- 
tion of  sugar  when  epinephrin  was  given  to  glycogen  free,  phlorbizinized 
animals,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  epinephrin  has  this  action.     Finally, 
the  very  high  J) :  N  ratio  occasionally  encountered  in  human  diabetes  is 
said  to  indicate  an  excessive  formation  of  sugar  from  fat.     Here  again, 
however,  other  explanations  are  possible  (page  282).    Altogether,  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  primary  disturbance 
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in  diabetes  is  an  overproduction  of  sugar  rest  on  an  insecure  basis,  and, 
for  the  present  at  least,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  essential  dis- 
turbance consists  in  an  inability  to  burn  sugar.  An  insufficiency  of  the 
glycogen  reservoirs  and  a  secondary  increase  in  sugar  formation  may 
play  secondary  roles  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms  and  Complications  of  Diabetes 

Emilciauon  and  Polyphagia 

Satisfactory  explanations  can  be  given  for  certain  complications  of 
diabetes  mellitus  only.  The  frequent  emaciation  and  excessive  appetite 
are  due  to  an  insufficient  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  It  has  been  pointe<l 
out  that  in  severe  forms  of  the  disease  the  energy  requirements  of  tlie 
body  may  be  increased  by  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  that  it 
may  he  difficult  to  cover  these  requirements,  because  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  energy  contained  in  the  food  is  lost  to  the  body  in  the  form 
of  urinary  sugar.  The  tissues  starve,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  arc 
surrounded  by  a  fluid  abnormally  rich  in  glucose.  In  the  milder  types 
of  diabetes  the  sugar  losses  that  result  from  improper  dieting  may  be 
covered,  or  more  than  covered,  by  eating  excessive  quantities  of  food. 
It  therefore  happens  not  infrequently  that  patients  with  the  milder 
forms  of  the  disease  maintain  a  normal  weight,  or  even  gain  in  weight, 
owing  to  a  good  appetite.  In  such  cases  a  restriction  in  the  carbohydrate 
food,  sufficient  to  eliminate  sugar  from  the  urine,  often  makes  it  possible 
for  the  patient  to  maintain  his  normal  weight  without  the  ingestion  of 
Timisual  quantities  of  food.  It  has  been  shown  by  Luckhardt  that  the 
excessive  hunger  of  depancreatized  dogs  is  due  to  increased  hunger  con- 
tractions of  the  stomach. 

Polyuria  and  Thirst 

Polyuria  and  thirst,  which  are  among  the  commoner  symptoms  of 
dial)etes  mellitus,  are  intimately  associated  with  each  other.  The  polyuria 
is  primary,  and  the  thirst  is  caused  by  the  losses  of  water  through  the 
kidneys.  Apparently  these  losses  affect  the  water  contents  of  the  tissues 
rather  than  the  blood,  for  in  diabetes  the  percentage  of  water  in  the 
blood  is  usually  about  normal.  Von  Xoorden  gives  the  following  table 
to  show  the  approximate  relation  w^hich  he  has  observed  between  the 
quantity  of  urine  and  the  degree  of  glycosuria  : 

Amount  of  Urine  Specific  Percentage 

Gravity  of  Sugar 

1,500-  2,500 1.025-1.030  2-3 

2,500-  4,000 1.0:J0-1.036  3-5 

4,000-  6,000 1.032-1.040  4-7 

6,000-12,000. 1.03(V-1.046  6-9 
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It  is  obvious  that  tlie  polyuria  varies  with  the  amount  o"f  sugar  excreted 
through  the  kidneys.  Considerable  variations  exist  in  each  of  the  above 
classes,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  three  per  cent^  or  more,  of  sugar 
without  a  definite  increase  in  the  urine.  When  the  glycosuria  is  caused 
to  disappear  by  a  suitable  diet,  the  polyuria  and  thirst  usually  disappear 
at  the  same  time. 

Diuretic  Action  of  Sugar  in  Diabetes. — In  diabetes  as  in  normal 
individuals  an  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood  acts  as  a  diuretic,  causing  an 
increase  in  the  elimination  of  water.  Its  action  is  analogous  to  the  effect 
of  certain  salts  which  are  excreted  through  the  kidneys.  Allen  bdieres 
that  this  diuretic  action  of  sugar  is  a  specific  characteristic  of  diabetes. 
According  to  this  author,  sugar  acts  as  a  diuretic  in  normal  animals 
only  when  it  is  introduced  directly  into  the  blood  stream.  When  it 
is  absorbed  from  the  intestines,  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  or  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  it  tends  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  diuresis.  In 
depancreatized  animals,  Allen  found  that  sugar  acts  as  a  diuretic,  how- 
ever it  be  introduced,  and  he  concludes  that  in  these  latter  the  sugar  of 
the  blood  exists  in  the  free  state,  while  under  normal  conditions  it  is 
present  in  a  colloidal  combination  that  is  formed  during  its  absorption. 

Diminished  Resistance  to  Infection 

Diabetic  patients  are  peculiarly  liable  to  various  infections,  particu- 
larly boils,  tuberculosis,  and  postoperative  infections.  This  increased 
susceptibility  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  the  increased  percentase 
of  sugar  in  the  body  fluids  which  are  said  to  furnish  a  better  culture 
medium  for  invading  microorganisms.  The  validity  of  this  explanation 
may,  however,  be  questioned.  The  addition  of  such  small  amounts 
of  sugar  to  the  blood  as  occur  naturally  in  diabetes  mellitus  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  improve  its  cultural  properties.  The  poor  resistance  to  infe^ 
tion  seems  to  depend  rather  upon  a  diminution  in  some  of  the  protective 
properties  of  the  blood.  Da  Costa  and  Beardsley  found  that  in  diabetes 
mellitus  the  opsonic  index  was  diminished,  and  that  it  was  particularly 
low  in  the  more  severe  cases  studied.  This  reduction  in  protective 
properties  does  not  seem  to  be  a  direct  result  of  an  increased  amount 
of  blood  sugar,  for  Handmann  found  that  the  addition  of  sugar  to 
blood  in  vitro  did  not  diminish  its  bactericidal  or  opsonic  properties, 
and  Sweet  found  that  while  the  bactericidal  properties  of  blood  are  not 
changed  by  the  hyperglycemia  induced  by  epinephrin  injections,  they 
are  definitely  diminished  after  excision  of  the  pancreas.  It  seems  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  lack  of  resistance  to  infection  so  frequently 
exhibited  by  diabetic  patients  depends  not  directly  upon  the  hypergly- 
icemia,  but  upon  some  effect  exerted  by  the  disease  upon  the  formation  of 
!  protective  substnnccs,  b.Mctoricidal  or  opsonic,  in  the  body. 
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NutritkHial  Chanifes 

Diabetes  is  frequently  complicated  by  conditions  which  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  nutritional  disturbances  or  upon  some  obscure  toxic  effect. 
That   arteriosclerosis   is  relatively  frequent  in  long-continued   cases  of 
mild  diabetes  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  clinical  experience,  and  it 
18  well  known  that  vascular  changes  are  mainly  responsible  for  diabetic 
gangrene   of   the   feet.      The   experimental   production   of   cataract   by 
injections  of  sugar  solutions  into  frogs  was  first  accomplished  by  \5fdjL_ 
,>fitphf>1]  in  I860.     It  has  been  produced  in  other  animals  by  Heubel, 
who  also  showed  that  such  cataracts  were  due  to  osmotic  changes  and 
could  be  produced  by  other  substances.     Opacities  of  the  lens  produced 
in  this  manner  are,  however,  probably  not  related  to  the  cataracts  which 
occur  naturally  in  diabetic  patients.     These  latter  seem  to  depend  upon 
some  obscure  changes  in  metabolism.     The  not  infrequent  complication 
of  diabetes  with  obesity  or  with  gout  also  indicates  that  this  disease  is 
apt  to  be  associated  with  other  metabolic  disorders. 

lapemia. — Interesting  and  important  changes  frequently  occur  in  the 
fat  metabolism  of  diabetic  patients.  The  insufficient  burning  of  fats 
which  gives  rise  to  the  acetone  group  of  substances  and  to  diabetic  coma 
will  be  considered  in  the  npxt  section.  In  addition,  there  is  not  infre- 
quently an  increase  in  the  fatty  substances  of  the  blood,  and  a  visible 
jnilkiness  of  the  blood  serum,  lipemia,  may  result.  The  cholesterin  of 
the  blood  serum  is  increased,  particularly  in  the  more  severe  oases, 
Deposits  of  cholesterin  in  the  skin  may  give  rise  to  xantbomata, 
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The  Acetone  Bodies 

PkiMk  Conm 

Various  types  of  coma  may  complicate  diabetes  mellitws ;  but  the  roost 
common,  the  most  characteristic,  as  well  as  the  most  feared  type  is  that 
which  has  been  designated  specifically  as  diabetic  coma.  This  is  a  well- 
defined  clinical  entity,  characterized  by  unusually  deep  respirations  (the 
f^ir  hunger  of  Kussmaul),  by  a  mortality  approaching  100  per  cent,  aud 
by  the  presence  of  the  so-called  acetone  bodies  in  the  tissues,  blood,  urine, 
apd  expired  air.  Acetone  was  discovered  in  the  uriue  of  patients  auffer-- 
ing  from  diabetic  coma  by  Fetters  in  1857.  In  1865  C.  Qerbflldt  de- 
scribed the  ferric  chjorid  reaction  of  the  urine,  and  the  substance  giving 
rise  to  this  reaction  was  identified  as  aceto-aoetip  acid  by  Toilena  in  1881. 
Finally,  m  1883,  Stadelmann  demonstrated  that  large  quantities  of 
organic  ^cids  weye  present  ip  the  ^r^^es  of  patients  suffering  from  dia' 
hetic  comaj  aftdj  in  the  same  year,  beta-oxyhutyric  acid  was  shown  to  be 
tb^  priftcipal  of  these  bjr  E,  Kniz  a^d  by  Mini^owski,    These  three  sub' 
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stances,  acetone,  acetoacetic  acid,  and  bet a-oxy butyric  acid,  are  cWlj 
related  chemically,  and  they  frequently  occur  together  in  the  animil 
body.  They  are  often  spoken  of  collectively  as  the  acetone  bodies,  and 
when  they  occur  in  the  urine  the  condition  is  often  designated  is 
ketonuria.  Little  doubt  now  exists  but  that  they  are  resjKJnsible  for 
true  diabetic  coma.  The  sources  from  which  they  are  derived,  the  fa^ 
tors  favoring  or  retarding  their  formation,  and  the  exact  manner  in  which 
they  produce  coma,  have  been  important  subjects  of  modern  investigation. 

Conditions  in  which  the  Acetone  Bodies  Occur 

Small  quantities  of  acetone  are  frequently  found  in  the  urines  of 
normal  individuals  and  are  without  pathological  significance.  In  certain 
conditions,  however,  physiological  as  well  as  pathological,  the  amounts 
are  markedly  increased,  and  it  is  necessary  to  review  these  before  we 
consider  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  acetone  bodies  in  diabetic  coma. 

Ketonuria  from  Carbohydrate  Starvation. — The  best  studied  type  (d 
ketonuria  is  that  induced  by  carbohvdrate  starvation.     In  absolute  sta^ 
vation,  acetone  appears  in  the  breath  and  urine  a  few  days  after  food  is 
withdrawn  (dejileticm  of  body  glycogen),  and  it  is  shortly  followe<l  by 
the  appearance  of  aceto-acetic  and  beta-oxybutyric  acids.     This  ketonuria 
of  starvation  may  be  prevented  by  the  administration  of  various  carbo- 
hydrates in  quantities  approaching  100  grams  a  day.     Such  quantities 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  maintain  the  body  nutrition,  yet  they 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine.     This  shows 
^that  the  ketonuria  of  starvation  depends,  not  upon  insuflBcient  nutrition 
in  general,  but  upon  an  insufficient  supply  of  carbohydrate  food.     Con- 
versely, if  carbohydrates  be  excluded  from  the  diet  but  the  caloric  require- 
ments of  the  body  be  covered  by  ample  amounts  of  proteins  and  fats, 
then  the  acetone  bodies  usually  appear  in  the  urine  just  as  they  do  in 
complete  starvation.     In  such  a  diet,  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  meat 
tends  to  diminish  the  ketonuria,  apparently  because  proteins  give  rise  to 
glucose  or  other  bodies  which  have  this  inhibitory  action.     The  ketonuria 
which  follows  the  withdrawal  of  carbohydrates  from  the  diet  of  a  normal 
individual  is  more  marked  if  this  withdrawal  be  done  suddenly,  and  if 
the  individual  has  previously  been  on  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates.     Fu^ 
thermore,  if  carbohydrates  continue  to  be  excluded  from  the  diet,  the 
acetone  bodies  in  the  urine  tend  to  diminish  as  time  goes  on  and  may 
ultimately  disapj)ear.     In  many  instances  at  least,  the  human  body  seems 
able  to  accustom  itself  to  a  properly  adjusted  fat-protein  diet ;  which  is 
indeed  the  normal  diet  of  the  Esquimaux  as  well  as  of  carnivorous  animals. 

Considerable  differences  exist  among  various  normal  individuals  in 
regard  to  the  degree  of  ketonuria  which  follows  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  carl>ohydrates  from  the  diet.  In  some  the  ketonuria  is  slight.  In 
others,  as  Forssner  and  Landergren  have  shown,  carbohydrate  starvation 
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increases  the  excretion  of  acetone  bodies  to  over  forty  grams  a  day  (cal- 
culated as  beta-oxy butyric  acid)  and  produces  distinct  toxic  symptoms. 
Such  quantities  are  of  the  same  magnitude  as  those  that  are  excreted  by 
many  diabetic  patients  previous  to  the  onset  of  coma.  The  cause  of  these 
individual  variations  in  susceptibility  to  carbohydrate  withdrawal  is  not 
well  understood. 

Pathological  ketonurias,  more  or  less  marked  in  degree,  have  been 
observed  with  greater  or  less  frequency  in  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 
Among  these  may  be  named  fevers,  malignant  tumors,  gastro-intestinal 
disorders,  eclampsia,  phosphorus  poisoning,  after  narcosis,  etc.  In  many 
of  these  conditions  the  ketonuria  is  caused,  or  at  least  favored,  by  a  con- 
comitant partial  starvation.  This  is  true,  for  example,  after  anesthesia, 
during  many  fevers,  and  in  many  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  persistent  vomiting.  In  diabetes  also  the  ketonuria 
is  undoubtedly  dependent  in  large  part  upon  carbohydrate  starvation; 
for  even  though  the  body  fluids  contain  an  excess  of  glucose,  the  cells 
seem  unable  to  utilize  it  and,  therefore,  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
As  a  rule,  ketonuria  is  most  marked  in  the  severe  cases,  where  the  ability 
to  bum  sugar  is  most  reduced. 

The  ketonuria  of  severe  diabetes  is  usually  increased  by  an  abrupt 
change  to  a  diet  that  contains  no  carbohydrates  but  does  contain  large 
quantities  of  fats  and  proteins.  The  danger  of  inducing  diabetic  coma 
by  making  such  an  abrupt  change  in  patients  already  showing  a  consid- 
erable ketonuria  is  well  recognized  and  the  importance  of  making  the 
change  gradually  is  now  generally  recognized.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Allen,  complete  starvation  of  a  diabetic  patient  tends  to 
reduce  a  preexisting  acidosis.  The  cause  for  this  difference  in  the  re- 
action to  complete  starvation  from  that  shown  by  the  normal  individual  is 
not  well  understood.  It  would  a})pear,  however,  that  when  the  excessive 
load  on  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  is  reduced  by  starvation,  there  is 
an  improvement  not  only  in  the  patient's  ability  to  handle  carbohydrates 
but  also  in  his  ability  to  burn  the  ketone  bodies  or  their  antecedents. 

Ketonuria  from  Other  Causes. — Many  writers  have  maintained  that 
carbohydrate  starvation  is  the  sole  cause  of  ketonuria  and  that  in  the 
last  analysis  all  cases  will  be  shown  to  be  due  to  this  cause.  Certain 
forms,  however,  are  difficult  to  explain  on  this  hypothesis.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  ketonuria  associated  with  periodic  vomiting. 
This  condition,  which  usually  occurs  in  children,  is  characterized  by 
recurring  attacks  of  severe  vomiting.  As  prodromal  symptoms  the  child 
often  becomes  nervous  and  irritable,  he  sleeps  poorly,  the  appetite  is 
lost  and  the  bowels  become  constipated.  During  the  attack  the  vomit' 
ing  is  frequent  and  perisistent,  the  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  the  urine 
contains  all  of  the  acetone  bodies.  Edsall,  ITecker  and  others  have  shown 
that  in  these  children  the  ketonuria  may  precede  the  attack  of  vomiting. 
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These  patients  may  also  eat  carbohydrates  well  up  to  the  onset  of  the 
attack.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  in  the  periodic  vomiting  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  ketonuria 
depends  primarily  upon  carbohydrate  starvation.  Mild  d^rees  of  keto- 
nuria are  not  uncommon  after  the  administration  of  narcotics.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  very  severe  and  characteristic  set  of  symptoms 
associated  with  marked  ketonuria  follows  the  administration  of  an  anev 
thgtic  and  esj)ecial]y  of  chloroform.  The  patient  becomes  jaundiced,  may 
have  convulsions,  passes  into  coma,  and  frequently  dies.  At  autopsy  an 
extensive  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  found.  This  type  of  ketonuria,  as 
well  as  that  seen  in  the  somewhat  similar  complex  produced  by  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  is  apparently  not  influenced  by  the  administration  of 
carbohydrates. 

These  conditions,  the  periodic  vomiting  in  childhood  and  the  severe 
hepatic  degeneration  of  chloroform  and  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  furnish 
the  best  examples  of  high  degrees  of  ketonuria  without  evident  depend- 
ence upon  carbohydrate  starvation.  In  them,  the  ketonuria  is  not  relieved 
by  the  administration  of  carbohydrates.  It  is  true  that  a  temporary 
failure  to  burn  sugar  may  possibly  occur  within  the  bodies  of  these 
patients,  but  until  such  an  assumption  has  been  demonstrated  by  re>pi- 
ration  experiments,  they  will  remain  examples  of  ketonurias  which  ap- 
parently do  not  depend  upon  carbohydrate  starvation. 

Ketonuria  and  Carbohydrate  Starvation  in  Diabetes. — In  dia- 
betes also  tlicre  exists  no  exact  relationship  between  the  degrees  of 
ketonuria  and  of  carbohydrate  starvation  in  different  patients.  Many 
exceptions  exist  to  the  general  rule  that  the  less  sugar  a  diabetic  can 
burn  the  more  marked  is  his  ketonuria.  Certain  patients  with  an  ex- 
tremely low  tolerance  for  carbohydrates  may  show  only  small  amounts 
of  the  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine,  while  other  patients  with  a  much 
better  tolerance  for  carbohydrates  may  show  pronounced  ketonuria.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  while  carbohydrate  starvation  is  the  most 
important  of  the  known  causes  for  ketonuria  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  cause,  and  even  where  it  is  the  principal  or  sole  cause  the  d^ee 
of  ketonuria  does  not  run  exactly  parallel  to  the  degree  of  carbohydrate 
starvation. 

Interrelationship  of  the  AcetoDe  Bodies 

The  intimate  chemical  relationship  which  exists  between  these  bodies 
is  readily  seen  from  their  structural  formulae: 


Beta-oxybutjTic  Acid 

Aceto-acetic  Acid 

Acetone 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CHOH 

CO 

CO 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

COOH 

COOH 
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Their  intimate  physiological  relationship  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  commonly  occur  together,  not  only  in  diabetic  coma  but  in  the  other 
metabolic    disturbances   already   enumerated.      When   only   very   small 
amounts  are  present  in  the  urine,  reactions  for  acetone  are  most  apt  to 
be  found ;  but,  as  the  amounts  increase,  the  ferric  chlorid  reaction  for 
aceto-acetic  acid  appears  and,  finally,  evidence  of  the  presence  of  beta- 
oxy butyric  acid  is  obtained.     The  presence  of  acetone  in  the  urine  is, 
therefore,  of  less  significance  than  that  of  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  this  in 
turn  is  of  less  significance  than  the  presence  of  beta-oxybntyric  acid.     If 
large  amounts  of  these  bodies  are  present,  the  quantity  of  beta-oxybutyric 
acid  usually  exceeds  that  of  the  other  substances.     Recent  studies  by 
Neubauer,  Landergren,  and  others  have  shown  that  in  such  cases  from 
60  to  85  per  cent  of  the  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine  are  present  as  beta- 
oxybutyric  acid.    Indeed  it  has  been  suggested  by  Gigon,  that  the  amount 
of  beta-oxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine  of  severe  cases  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated by  determining  the  quantities  of  acetone  and  aceto-acetic  acid 
present  and  multiplying  by  a  factor  (4  to  6). 

Acetone  of  Indirect  &nportance  in  Diabetic  Coma. — We  have  said 
that  reactions  for  acetone  are  relatively  common  in  the  urine  and  it  is 
well  known  that  considerable  quantities  of  acetone  may  be  eliminated  in 
the  expired  air  of  patients.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  acetone, 
as  such,  occurs  to  anv  considerable  extent  in  the  bodv.  In  the  urine, 
aceto-acetic  acid  readily  decomposes  into  acetone,  and  Folin,  Embden 
and  others  have  shown  that,  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  this  decomposi- 
tion, only  very  small  amounts  of  acetone  are  found  in  the  urine.  Fur- 
thermore, if  acetone  be  given  by  mouth  little  is  excreted  through  the 
kidneys,  even  though  it  may  be  present  in  the  blood  in  demonstrable 
quantities.  Nearly  the  whole  amount  given  can  be  recovered  in  the 
expired  air.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  acetone  is  not  readily  metabolized 
even  by  the  normal  body,  and  that  it  is  not  readily  excreted  through  the 
kidneys.  The  acetone  which  is  present  in  the  expired  air  of  patients 
suffering  from  ketonuria  may  have  been  derived  from  the  aceto-acetic 
acid  in  the  blood  through  chemical  changes  in  the  lungs.  In  view  of  these 
facts  and  of  the  well-established  relatively  non-toxic  character  of  acetone, 
it  is  certain  that  no  direct  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  compound 
in  the  production  of  diabetic  coma.  Its  importance  from  the  clinical 
standpoint  resides  in  the  fact  that  its  recognition  suggests  the  presence 
of  the  more  important  aceto-acetic  and  beta-oxybutyric  acids. 


Derivation  of  the  Acetone  Bodies 

Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  derive  the  acetone  bodies  from  carbo- 
hydrates, from  proteins,  or  from  fats.     Physiological  studies   must  be 
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relied  upon,  however,  for  determining  which  of  these  possible  sonrces  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  acetone  bodies  which  occur  under  physiological 
or  pathological  conditions.  Acetone,  for  example,  may  be  prepared  in 
vitro  by  the  fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  but  the  older  view  that  carbo- 
hydrates may  be  a  source  of  the  acetone  bodies  in  the  animal  body  has 
been  definitely  abandoned,  for  the  reason  that  the  appearance  of  these 
bodies  is  favored  by  carbohydrate  starvation  and  may  be  prevented  in 
certain  cases  by  carboliydrate  administration. 

Derivation  from  Proteins. — The  accumulated  evidence  indicates  that 
in  the  animal  body  the  acetone  bodies  are  derived  either  from  fats  alone 
or  from  proteins  and  fats.  This  evidence  is  based  upon  two  types  of 
experiments.  In  the  first  place,  Embden  and  his  coworkers  have  8ho\wi 
that  if  the  dog's  liver  be  perfused  with  blood,  acetone  (or  aceto-acetic 
acid)  is  formed  in  fairly  constant  amounts.  When  certain  substances 
are  added  to  the  perfused  blood,  the  amounts  found  are  increased,  ap- 
parently because  the  substances  added  are  converted  into  acetone  (or 
aceto-acetic  acid)  in  the  liver.  In  the  second  type  of  experiment,  various 
substances,  fed  to  men  or  animals  already  showing  acetone  bodies  in 
the  urine,  have  increased  the  amounts  of  these  bodies.  By  these  methods 
it  has  been  sho\vn  that  certain  building  stones  of  the  protein  molecule, 
and  in  particular  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  phenylalanin,  cause  an  increased 
formation  and  elimination  of  the  acetone  bodies.  While  the  deriva- 
tion of  acetone  bodies  from  proteins  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  certain  that 
this  is  not  their  sole  source  in  diabetes.  In  certain  cases,  the  amount 
of  acetone  bodies  is  so  large  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  derived 
entirely  from  the  protein  metabolized.  In  a  patient  described  by  Magnus- 
Levy,  for  example,  342  grams  of  beta-oxybutyric  and  aceto-acetic  acids 
were  eliminated  during  three  days  in  addition  to  what  was  lost  in  the 
expired  air;  yet  the  total  protein  metabolized  during  this  time  was  but 
271  grams.  Since  considerable  sugar  (not  less  than  120  grams)  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  protein,  it  was  impossible  that  the  proteins 
burned  could  have  given  rise  to  the  large  quantity  of  the  acetone  bodies 
found.  Obviously  they  must  have  been  derived  mainly  from  the  catabol- 
ism  of  fats.  We  have  seen  that  in  carbohydrate  starvation  a  hiijher 
level  of  protein  metabolism  tends  in  general  to  decrease  the  elimination 
of  the  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine,  because  other  products  of  protein 
metabolism,  and  especially  glucose,  may  by  their  combustion  inhibit  the 
formation  of  these  bodies.  In  very  severe  diabetes,  however,  where  the 
sugar  derived  from  proteins  is  not  well  burned,  a  higher  level  of  protein 
metabolism  may  be  followed  by  an  increased  elimination  of  acetone  bodies 
in  the  urine.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  from  von 
Noorden : 
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From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  where  a  patient  has  lost  in  a  large 
measure  the  ability  to  burn  the  sugar  derived  from  proteins,  a  higher 
level  of  protein  metabolism  may  increase  the  elimination  of  the  acetone 
bodies  in  the  urine.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  proteins  are  a 
source  of  limited  amounts  of  the  acetone  bodies  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes. 

Hain  Derivation  from  Fats. — Numerous  facts  support  the  view  that 
the  acetone  bodies  are  derived  in  large  part  from  an  incomplete  com- 
bustion of  fats.  In  the  first  place,  quantitative  calculations,  such  as 
those  of  Magnus-Levy,  indicate  that,  when  very  large  amounts  are  ex- 
creted, no  other  source  for  the  total  quantities  eliminated  is  possible. 
In  the  second  place,  when  a  ketonuria  is  produced  in  normal  individuals 
by  carbohydrate  starvation,  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  proteins 
with  increased  protein  catabolism  tends  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase 
the  amount  of  acetone  bodies  eliminated.  This  indicates  that,  in  normal 
individuals  at  least,  a  higher  level  of  nitrogenous  catabolism  gives  rise  to 
more  substances  which  depress,  than  substances  which  increase  the 
formation  of  the  acetone  bodies.  Finally,  Forssner  has  shown  that, 
under  proper  experimental  conditions  (carbohydrate  starvation,  restric- 
tion of  proteins),  the  administration  of  fat  may  increase  the  elimination 
of  acetone  bodies.  In  diabetes  also  the  sudden  administration  of  large 
quantities  of  fats  may  increase  a  preexisting  ketonuria  and  clinicians  are 
becoming  more  cautious  in  prescribing  such  diets. 

Chemistry  of  Derivation  from  Fats. — The  chemical  changes  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  acetone  bodies  from  the  products  of  fat  combustion 
in  the  animal  body  have  been  studied  by  various  methods  during  the 
past  decade.  Embden  and  his  coworkers  determined  the  effect  of  adding 
various  substances  to  the  fluid  perfused  through  the  liver,  Baer  and  Blum 
studied  the  effect  of  feeding  various  chemical  substances  to  diabetic 
patients  and  depancreatized  dogs,  and  Ringer  made  similar  observations 
upon  phlorhizinized  dogs.  By  these  methods  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  normal  fatty  acids  with  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  carbon  atoms  lead 
to  a  production  of  the  acetone  bodies,  whereas  normal  fatty  acids  with 
an  uneven  number  of  carbon  atoms  do  not  cause  such  an  increase.  Since 
the  principal  normal  fatty  acids  in  the  food  and  in  the  body  (palmitic 
and  stearic  acids)  possess  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms,  it  has  been 
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assumed  that,  in  the  normal  metabolism  of  the  body,  the  fatty  acids  ar« 
broken  down  by  the  successive  splitting  off  two  carbon  groups  at  a 
time,  owing  to  successive  oxidations  of  the  carbon  group  which  occupia 
the  so-called  beta  position.  This  conception  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  general  chemical  equations: 

CHj  CHs  CH| 

III  I 

CH2  CH2  CHj 


2nCH2  2nCH2  2nCHt 


CH,  +0=  CH,  +50=  CH2 

I  I  I 

CH,        CHOH      COOH 


CHj        CH, 


COOH      COOH      2H,0+2CO, 

In  the  degradation  of  the  fatty  acids,  therefore,  a  succession  of  sim- 
pler acids  is  formed  by  oxidation  in  the  beta  position  and  by  splitting 
off  two  carbon  atoms  at  a  time.  Eventually  butyric  acid  is  reached.  This 
is  oxidized  in  the  usual  beta  position  forming  beta-oxybutyric  acid: 

CH3.CH2.CH2.COOH  +  O  =  CH,.  CHOH.  CH,.  COOH. 

The  disturbances  which  lead  to  the  production  of  the  acetone  bodies  be«:iB 
at  this  point.  Either  there  is  a  failure  to  burn  beta-oxybutyric  acid  in 
the  normal  manner  and  this  results  in  an  abnormal  formation  of  aceto- 
acetic  acid  (and  acetone)  or  else  aceto-acetic  acid  is  a  step  in  the  normal 
combustion,  but  the  process  is  halted  at  this  point.  At  any  rate,  it  is  ii| 
this  final  stage  of  fat  combustion  that  the  diflBculty  is  encountered. 

Relation  between  Fat  and  Carbohydrate  Combiution. — We  have  seen 
that  this  inability  to  coni])lcte  the  combustion  of  fats  is  the  most  important 
cause  of  ketonuria,  and  that  ketonuria  is  most  frequently  encountered  In 
deficient  carbohydrate  metabolism.  From  these  facts  th^  copc}usion  has 
been  drawn  that  the  final  combustion  of  fats  Js  assisted  in  some  way  by  the 
simultaneous  combustion  of  carbohydrates ;  or,  to  use  a  current  and  mora 
striking  expression,  that,  in  the  body,  fats  burn  in  the  flame  of  the  carboy 
hydrate  combustion.  Like  m^ny  such  expressions,  however,  this  c^TU^of 
be  taken  too  literally  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  other  explanatioi^s 
for  the  observed  facts  are  possible  and  even  more  probable.  We  hftve 
seen,  for  example,  that  the  relation  between  carbohydrate  stairvatiop  apj 
Hetonuria  is  by  no  means  a  rigid  one,  and  that  some  types  of  k^toi^u^i^ 
probably  do  not  depeud  upon  a  failure  to  burn  carbohydrates  at  i^ll.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  final  combustion  of  fats  depends  only  ijidi^rectl^ 
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upon  carbohydrate  metabolism.  When  the  body  does  not  have  at  hand 
the  luir  supply  of  carbohydrates  or  having  it  cannot  metabolize  it,  there 
is  necessarily  an  increase  in  the  combustion  of  fats  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  extra  strain  thrown  upon  this  nieclianism  by  the  increased  load 
may  lead  to  disturbance.  Or,  again,  it  is  possible  that  the  disturbance  in 
carbohydrate  metabolism  in  diabetes  is  followed  by  some  coincident  weak- 
ening in  the  normal  capabilities  of  the  body  to  handle  fats  and  that  this 
contributes  to  the  ketonuria. 


The  Cause  of  Diabetic  Coma 

We  have  seen  that  in  diabetic  coma  there  is  always  a  marked  increase 
in  the  acetone  bodies  excreted  in  the  urine  and  in  the  expired  air.  The 
amount  in  the  blood  is  also  increased,  rising  according  to  Marriott  from 
the  normal  level  of  less  than  5.5  mg.  pe£  100cm.  of  blood  to  70  mg.  or 
more.  Furthermore,  the  symptoms  of  diabetic  coma  indicate  a  severe 
and  specific  intoxication.  The  relation  of  the  acetone  bodies  to  this  in- 
toxication remains  to  be  discussed.  That  acetone  itself  is  in  no  way 
(^resj)oiisihlfi_for  the  toxic  state  is  certain.  It  is  relatively  non-toxic,  pos- 
sessing properties  that  lie  between  those  of  alcohol  and  chloroform.  Pos- 
sibly it  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  body,  and  certainly  the  quantities 
present  can  produce  no  serious  intoxication. 

Acid  Intoxication. — The  toxic  symptoms  of  diabetic  coma  are,  without 
doubt,  attributable  to  the  occurrence  of  aceto-acetic  and  beta-oxybutyric 
acids  in  the  body.  These  acids  may  produce  the  intoxication  either  by 
virtue  of  their  acid  qualities,  a  so-called  acid-intoxication,  or  by  virtue 
of  some  specific  toxic  effect  produced  by  their  neutral  salts.  The  general 
features  of  acid  intoxication  have  already  been  considered  (page  248),  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  patient  in  diabetic  coma  shows  all  the 
classical  features  of  an  acid  intoxication.  The  ammonia  in  the  urine  is 
increased,  the  titratable  alkalinity^ of^theJ)lood^js_dmini  the  carbon- 

lioxjd_content  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  the  tension  of  CO2  in  the 
alveolar  air  is  low,  the  characteristic  breathing  is  that  seen  in  acid  in- 
toxication, and  the  amount  of  sodiuni^  bicarbonate  which  must  be  admin- 
istered in  order  to  make  the  urine  alkaline  is  far  beyond  the  normal. 
The  acid  intoxication  theory  receives  further  support  from  the  results 
of  alkaline  treatment.  Patients  who  have  passed  into  diabetic  coma  have 
frequently  been  brought  out  of  the  coma  for  varying  periods  of  time  by 
intravenous  injections  of  sodium  carbonate  solutions.  Usually  they  have 
lapsed  again  into  unconsciousness,  but  in  some  cases  the  recovery  has  con- 
tinued for  months  and  more.  Furthermore,  if  the  urine  can  be  kept 
neutral  or  alkaline  by  the  administration  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  danger 
of  coma  is  greatly,  if  not  altogether,  averted. 

Intoxication  by  Salts  of  Ketonic  Acids. — On  the  other  hand,  there 
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is  clinical  as  well  as  experimental  evidence  that  diabetic  coma  is  not 
entirely  an  acid  intoxication.  Patients  are  said  to  have  passed  into  coma 
even  during  the  administration  of  sufficient  quantities  of  alkalis  to  keep 
the  urine  alkaline.  The  intravenous  injection  of  alkalis  which  has  fre- 
quently brought  a  comatose  patient  to  consciousness  has  usually  failed 
to  prevent  a  relapse  within  hours  or  days.  Direct  experimental  evidence 
that  the  neutralized  sahs  of  beta-oxy butyric  acid  a.re-Joxic  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  Wilbur,  Ehrmanu  and  others.  Indeed  the  symptom  complex 
produced  bv  the  aduiinistratlon  of  sodium  beta-oxvbutvrate  has  manv 
points  in  common  with  that  of  diabetic  coma  in  man.  With  the  present 
evidences,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  while  diabetic  coma  results 
mainly  from  an  acid  intoxication,  specific  toxic  properties  of  the  salts  of 
the  ketonic  acids  may  play  a  part  in  its  pathogenesis. 

Pentosuria 

The  pentoses  are  carbohydrates  which  contain  five  carbon  atoms 
(CV,Hio05).  In  ])lants  they  occur  in  a  combined  state  in  the  nucleic  aci<ls 
of  nucleojiroteins  as  well  as  in  a  state  of  polymerization,  analogous  to  the 
ordinary  starches. 

Traces  of  pentose  may  a])pear  in  the  urines  of  normal  individuals, 
especially  after  eating  cherries,  apples  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

In  chronic  ])entosuria  there  is  a  continual  excretion  of  pentose  in  the 
urine  which  is  indejiendent  of  the  character  of  the  diet.  The  condition 
frequently  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Some  thirty 
cases  have  been  re])orted.  The  origin  of  this  pentose  is  quite  unknown. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  arise  either  from  the  nucleoprotein 
metabolism  or  from  certain  sugars  (galactose),  but  in  neither  case  has 
the  origin  been  definitely  established.  Chronic  pentosuria  produces  no 
symptoms  and  it  is  of  clinical  interest  mainly  because  the  urine  has 
mild  reducing  properties  which  may  lead  to  a  mistaken^diagnosis  of 
(liabetes. 
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Chapter  V 
The  Purin  Metabolism — Gout 

15oiit  is  characterized  bv  the  deposition  of  sodium  monourate  in  cer- 
tain tissues  of  the  body.  Before  discussing  the  functional  disturbances 
in  gout  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  present  the  current  views  regard- 
ing the  normal  course  of  uric  acid  metabolism  in  the  human  being. 


Normal  Purin  Metabolism 

Oatabolism  of  Nuoleoproteins. — In  the  normal  metabolism  of  man  uric 
acid  and  related  substances  are  derived  in  the  main,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  decomposition  of  nucleoproteins.  These  latter  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  nuclear  material  of  cells,  and  the  uric  acid  formed  in  the  body,  there- 
fore, bears  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  living  cellular  substance.  The  degradation  of  nucleoproteins 
takes  place  in  the  following  manner : 

Nucleoprotein 

r-^ * 

Qlobulin  Nuclein 

A , 


Globulin,  Histon,  etc..  Nucleic  acid 


According  to  Jones,  there  are  but  two  nucleic  acids  in  nature,  one 
obtainable  from  the  nuclei  of  animal  cells  and  the  other  from  the  nuclei 
of  plant  cells.  In  each  case  the  decompositicm  of  the  acid  yields  (1) 
phosphori^jicid ;  (2)  two  purin^Jbases,  guanin  and  adenin;  (3)  pyriniidin 
derivatives,  and  (4)  a  carbohydrate  group.  While  both  animal  and  vege- 
table nucleic  acids  contain  in  common  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  two  purin 
bases  and  the  pyrimidin  derivative  cystosin,  they  differ  in  that  the  former 
yields  the  pyrimidin  derivative  thymin  while  the  latter  yields  uracil,  and 
in  that  furthermore  the  former  probably  contains  a  hexose  carbohydrate 
group  while  the  latter  contains  a  pentose  group.  Of  interest  in  the  present 
discussion  is  the  fact  that  the  guanin  and  adenin  present  in  nucleic  acids 
belong  to  the  group  of  so-called  'purin  bodies,  which  nmnbers  among  its 
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nieinbers  the  other  [)urin  bases,  xanthin  nnd  hypoxanthin,  as  well  a?  uric 
acid. 

Sources  of  the  Purin  Bodies. — (a)  Exogenous  Purins. — The  purin 
bodies  present  in  the  human  organism  are  derived  from  two  chief  sources. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  food,  and  purin  bodies  derived  from  this  source 
are  spoken  of  as  the  exogenous  purins.  The  nucleoproteins  in  the  food 
may  be  split  to  the  nucleic  acid  stage  during  gastric  and  pancreatic  diges- 
tion. The  nucleic  acid  itself  resists  these  digestive  juices,  but  a  further 
degradation  occurs  in  the  intestines,  owing  in  part  to  the  action  of  the 
succus  entericus  and  in  part  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  In  the  intestinal 
mucosa  still  further  splitting  probably  takes  place  Avith  the  liberation 
of  purin  bases.  During  the  processes  of  digestion  and  absorption, 
therefore,  the  nucleoproteins  taken  in  the  food  are  decomposed  and  the 
purin  bodies  thus  liberated  are  in  part  taken  up  by  the  body  to  form  the 
exogenous  purins.    In  part  they  are  decomposed  and  lost  in  the  intestines. 

(b)  Endogenous  Pikins.  The  second  source  of  purin  bodies  in  the 
animal  organism  is  the  decomposition  of  the  nucleoproteins  of  the  tissues. 
For  each  individual  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  fixed  rate  of  nueleoprotein 
catal)olism,  which  varies  to  some  extent,  however,  with  the  vital  activities 
of  the  cells. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  animal  organism  can  synthesize  nuclc*- 
proteins  and  that  it  can  do  this  even  though  it  has  at  hand  neither 
preformed  pentose  nor  preformed  purin  bodies.  In  the  eggs  of  birds  and 
insects,  for  example,  nucleoproteins  are  practically  absent ;  yet  during  the 
development  of  the  chick  and  of  insect  larvae,  these  are  formed  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  migrating  salmon  does  not  take  food,  yet  it 
forms  enormous  quantities  of  nucleoproteins.  Finally,  milk  or  other  diets 
which  are  practically  free  of  purins  constitute  an  adequate  food  supply 
over  long  periods  of  time.  Under  such  circumstances  the  body  maintains 
its  store  of  tissue  nucleoproteins  by  synthesizing  the  necessary  carbo- 
hydrate and  purin  bodies  and  by  building  these  up  into  the  complex 
nucleoproteins. 

Urka. — It  is  well  known  that  in  birds  and  reptiles  uric  acid  constitutes 
the  chief  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  urine  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
birds  synthesize  uric  aci(]  from  urea,  ammonium  salts  or  amino  acidic 
Uric  acid  has  also  been  derived  from  urea  in  the  laboratory.  It  was 
formerly  held  that  such  a  synthesis  ocours  in  the  human  body;  but  it  is 
/  becoming  more  and  more  probable  that  in  man  uric  acid  never  represents 
[  a  further  elaboration  of  the  urea  waste  of  the  body.  It  is  a  specific  end- 
product  of  the  nueleoprotein  catabolism. 

Conversion  of  the  Purin  Bodies. — We  have  seen  that  the  purin  bodies 
arise  mainly  from  a  breaking  down  of  nucleic  acid,  which  is  in  turn  derived 
from  the  nucleoproteins  of  the  body  or  food.  The  chief  puriu  bases 
which  are  formed  in  this  manner  are  adenin  and  guanin.     The  chemical 
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structure  of  these  bases  and  the  changes  which  take  place  when  they  are 
converted  into  other  bases  and  into  uric  acid  are  evident  from  inspection 
of  the  following  structural  formulae. 

N=C— NH,  HN— C=0 

HC      6— NH^  NH..C        d— NH^ 

^      1       ^CH  ^     J  CH 

N— C— N^  N— C— N= 

Adenin  Guanin 

^^  ^ 


HN— C=0  HN— C=0  HN-<:J=0 

/I  /    i  — >     /    i 

H  C      C— NH^  0=C       C— NH^  O-C      C— NH 


"^      II        JCH  ^  \      11  .CH  \      11         J^=0 

N—C—Nf^  HN— C— rr^  HN— C— NH 

Hypoxantbin  Xanthin  Uric  Acid 

Two  types  of  chemical  processes  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  the 
piirin  bases  into  uric  acid.  The  iirst  of  these  is  a  deaminization  whereby 
the  amino  group  is  removed.  This  occurs  when  hypoxanthin  is  formed 
from  adenin  and  when  xanthin  is  formed  from  guanin.  The  second 
process  is  an  oxidation.  This  takes  place  when  hypoxanthin  is  converted 
into  xanthin  and  when  the  latter  is  converted  into  uric  acid.  These  chemi- 
cal conversions  are  performed  by  special  ferments  which  are  found  in 
certain  tissues  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  assumed  thus  far  that  the  decx)mpo8ition  of  the  nucleic 
acids  with  formation  of  purin  bodies  is  always  completed  previous  to  the 
deaminizations  and  oxidations  which  convert  the  j)nrin  bases  into  uric 
acid.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  order  is  not  strictly  followed  in 
the  body.  There  is  evidence  that  specialized  ferments  may  cause  deamini- 
zation while  the  purin  bodies  are  still  combined  with  the  carbohydrate 
radicle.  For  example,  Jones  has  shown  that  watery  extracts  of  all  human 
tissues  are  unable  to  deaminize  adenin  itself  although  they  exert  this 
action  upon  the  adenin  held  in  combination. 

In  the  human  body  uric  acid  is  the  chief  end-product  of  the  nucleo- 
protein  metabolism  and  in  human  urine  it  forms  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  purin  bodies  present.  In  most  other  mammals,  except  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  uric  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  the  chief  end-product  of  nuc^leo- 
protein  metabolism,  ^lost  of  the  purin  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  present 
in  the  form  of  allantoin,  a  substance  which  appears  in  the  human  urine 
only  in  traces.  If  uric  acid  be  fed  to  these  animals  it  is  eliminated  almost 
entirely  as  allantoin.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  considerable  amounts 
of  uric  acid  are  normally  destroyed  in  the  human  l)ody  by  being  converted 
into  urea.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  much  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion concerning  this  sui)p<Ksed  <lest ruction.  Tnlikc*  the  tissues  fnnn 
many  animals,  those  from  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes  are  unable  to 
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decompose  uric  acid  in  vitro.  Furthermore,  when  uric  acid  is  fed  to  man 
quantities  up  to  one-half  or  more  of  that  fed  can  subsequently  be  leooTered 
from  the  urine  in  excess  of  the  normal  excretion.  Probably  some  is  lort 
in  the  intestines,  for  when  uric  acid  is  injected  subcutaneously  sixty  to 
ninety  per  cent  may  be  recovered.  It  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  which  is  destroyed  in  the  human  body  is  much  less  than  was  formerly 
supposed  and  mam'  believe  with  Wiechowski  that  practically  nonej^jfais 
lost.  According  to^tliis  view,  the  purin  bodies  of  the  urine  are  not  only 
derived  solely  from  the  nucleoproteins  but  the  amount  excreted  in  the 
urine  indicates  the  amount  of  nucleoprotein  metabolism  taking  place  in 
the  bod  v. 

Normal  Excretion  of  Uric  Acid. — ^Any  determination  of  the  amount 
of  purin  bodies  excreted  in  the  urine  must  take  into  account  the  two 
chief  sources  of  these  bodies ;  those  which  arise  from  the  food,  and  those 
which  arise  during  the  course  of  the  body  metabolism.  The  latter  or 
endogenous  purin  bodies  are  determined  by  placing  the  individual  upon  a 
purin  free  diet.  When  placed  upon  such  a  diet,  the  purin  excretion  of  a 
given  individual  is  as  a  rule  remarkably  constant  not  only  from  day  to 
day  bat  even  over  long  periods  of  time.  The  endogenous  excretion  for 
different  individuals,  however,  varies  considerably,  the  figures  ranging 
froin  about  0.2  to  0.6  gram  daily.  Apparently,  therefore,  different  indi- 
viduals live  at  different  levels  of  nucleoprotein  metabolism,  but  each  main- 
tains his  own  level  with  remarkable  constancy.  Approximately  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  purin  bodies  in  the  urine  consists  of  the  purin 
bases,  the  remainder  being  uric  acid. 

The  amount  of  exogenous  uric  acid  excreted  in  the  urine  is  determined 
by  placing  the  individual  upon  a  purin  free  diet  for  several  days  and  in 
this  way  estimating  his  level  of  endogenous  excretion.  Having  found 
this  level,  food  containing  the  precursors  of  uric  acid  are  fed,  and  the 
excess  of  uric  acid  appearing  in  the  urine  is  then  determined.  By  this 
method  it  has  been  shoA^Ti  that  when  purin-containing  foods  are  given 
there  is  a  very  prompt  rise  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  This  usually 
lasts  not  more  than  one  or  two  days  after  discontinuing  the  feeding  of 
purin-containing  food.  When  nucleoproteins  are  taken  by  mouth,  approx- 
imately fifty  per  cent  of  the  uric  acid  which  could  be  derived  from  the 
food  may  be  recovered  from  the  urine.  Larger  proportions  are  recovered 
if  uric  acid  has  been  injected  subcutaneously.  Two  explanations  have 
been  offered  for  the  portions  not  recovered:  either  it  has  been  destroyed 
in  the  body  or  it  has  been  lost  in  some  not  yet  determined  manner. 

Nucleoproteins  are  particularly  abundant  in  those  foods  which  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  nuclei;  esi)ecially  in  sweetbreads  (thymus,  thy- 
roid), kidney,  liver  and  brain.  Compared  with  these,  muscle  is  relatively 
j)oor  in  purin  bodies,  but  since  it  is  ordinarily  consumed  in  relatively  large 
quantities  it  is  the  most  important  carrier  of  purins  in  ftn  ordirarv  diet- 
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Xliere  is  no  difference  in  this  particular  between  the  red  and  white  meats. 
Itfost  vegetables  are  poor  in  nucleoproteins  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
those  which  grow  under  ground.  The  leguminous  vegetables^  peas  and 
lieanSy  are,  however,  relatively  rich  in  these  substances.  In  choosing  a 
low  purin  diet,  therefore,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  such 
foods  as  milk,  bread,  eggs,  starches,  cream  and  butter. 

Tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  contain  caffein  and  similar  substances  which 
are  methyl  substitution  products  of  the  purin  ring.  Although  these  sub- 
stances are  changed  in  the  body  they  are  not  converted  into  uric  acid  but 
are  excreted  as  other  simpler  methyl  purins. 


Increase  Purin  Metabolism 

The  endogenous  purin  metabolism  is  increased  in  all  conditions  where 
there  is  destruction  of  cells  in  the  body.  In  leukemia,  in  resolving  pneu- 
monia, in  septic  processes  and  in  acute  degenerations  of  the  liver  there  is 
an  excessive  destruction  of  cells  with  liberation  of  nucleoproteins  and 
excretion  of  unusually  large  quantities  of  endogenous  uric  acid.  The 
amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  these  conditions  and  particularly  in 
leukemia  is  often  remarkably  high.  In  the  latter  disease  the  uric  acid 
excretion  may  be  incresBed  by  exposing  the  patient  to  the  action  of  the 
x-rays,  owing  to  the  destructive  effect  which  these  rays  exercise  upon  the 
abnormal  cells  in  the  blood  and  tissues. 


The  Purin  Metabolism  in  Gout 

Etiology  of  Oout. — The  exact  causes  wliicli  lead  to  gout  and  to  the 
disturbed  purin  metabolism  seen  in  this  disease  are  not  well  understood. 
Beyond  doubt  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  certain  families.  Among  the  acquired 
factors  which  predispose  to  gout  are  an  habitual  overconsumption  of  food 
and  especially  of  meats.  The  continual  ingestion  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  purin-oontaining  foods  burdens  the  normal  body  mechanism  for 
handling  the  uric  acid  derived  from  this  source  and  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  gout  in  those  in  whom  this  mechanism  is  already  weak.  A  seden- 
tary life  with  little  exercise  also  favors  the  development  of  gout.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  gout  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  those  belonging 
to  the  leisure  classes,  who  live  well  and  take  but  little  exercise. 

Certain  chronic  intoxications  also  diminish  the  ability  of  the  body 
to  handle  the  purin  metabolism  in  the  normal  manner.  Alcoholism  in 
particular  and  especially  the  long-continued  use  of  malt  liquors  distinctly 
favors  the  gouty  tendency.     Chronic  alcoholism  is  the  most  important 
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cause  of  gout  in  the  lower  social  classes.     Chronic  lead  poisoning  b  ib 
an  important  predisposing  cause  of  gout. 

Gout  shows  many  interesting  relationships  ta  metabolic  and  otW 
diseases.  Not  infrequently  the  gouty  patient  himself  Buffers  from  thoe 
other  diseases.  Again  in  gouty  families  there  may  be  an  unusual  tendencr 
not  only  toward  the  development  of  gout  but  toward  the  developmeot  ot 
these  closely  related  conditions.  This  general  tendency  is  often  spoken  o( 
as  a  gouty  diathesis.  The  most  important  of  the  diseases  which  tend  u 
be  associated  with  gout  are  diabetes,  obesity,  cardiac  and  cerebral  arterio- 
sclerosis, chronic  hypertension,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  certain  alin 
diseases,  digestive  disturbances,  etc.  The  relationship  of  these  Tariou 
conditions  to  true  gout  is  at  the  present  time  obscure.  Some  are  unusni] 
manifestations  of  gout  itself,  so-called  irregular  gout.  Others,  especiill; 
the  kidney  lesions,  may  be  factors  in  tlie  causation  of  gout.  In  still  other 
cases,  as  in  obesity  and  diabetes,  the  disturbance  in  purin  metabolism  tendt 
to  be  associated  with  other  metalx>!ic  disorders. 

Uric  Acid  Excretion  in  Ooat. — (a)  Eniwkienocs  Ubio  Acin. — M'e 
have  seen  that  when  normal  individuals  are  placed  upon  a  purin  free  diet 
the  uric  acid  excretion  is  relatively  constant  for  a  given  individiul, 
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although  considerable  variations  occur  between  different  individuals.  Dur- 
ing chronic  gout  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  acute  gout  the 
endogenous  uric  acid  excretion  shows  no  constant  variation  from  these 
normal  limits.     In  moat  gouty  patients  the  endogenous  uric  acid  excretion 
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npproacbrs  llic  lower  level  of  the  normal  limits  and  in  sonic  it  may  1k»  dis- 
"tinctly  below  the  normal  miniranm.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  cases 
"^whieh  ought  perhaps  to  be  grouped  separately  show  an  unusually  high 
"Uric  acid  output. 

The  acute  paroxysms  of  gout  are  at  times  associated  with  changes  in 

the  endogenous  uric  acid  excretion.     There  may  be  a  fall  just  before  the 

\©nset  of  the  attack;  but  during  and  just  after  the  attack  there  may  bo  a 

i  Idistinct  increase  in  the  uric  acid  output  which  may  in  turn  be  followed 

iby  a  slight  drop  beneath  the  normal.     Such  variations  are  shown  in  the 

accompanying  figure  which  has  been  constructed  from  the  determinations 

of  R-  Koster.     In  many  cases  of  gout,  on  the  other  hand,  no  change  of 

uric  acid  excretion  has  been  observed  during  the  acute  paroxysms  (see,  for 

example,  Daniels  and  ^klcCrudden). 

(b)  Exogenous  Uric  Acid. — When  uric  acid  or  its  precursors  are 
administered  to  gouty  patients  the  resulting  excretion  of  exogenous  uric 
acid  usually  but  not  invariably  shows  deviations  from  the  normal.  As 
compared  with  normal  individuals,  gouty  patients  excrete  the  excess  of 
|Uric  acid  formed  from  articles  in  the  diet  more  slowly.  In  place  of  com- 
pleting the  excretion  of  a  single  purin-containing  meal  within  one  or  two 
days  slight  excesses  may  appear  in  the  urine  for  three,  four  or  more  days. 
The  total  excreted  may  also  be  diminished.  The  output  under  such  cir- 
cumstances does  not  show  the  sharp  and  brief  rise  in  uric  acid  excretion 
which  characterizes  the  normal.  Similar  differences  have  been  described 
when  uric  acid  has  been  injected  intravenously.  In  some  cases  of  gout 
only  twenty  per  cent  or  less  of  the  injected  material  has  been  recovered 
whereas  in  the  normal  individual  from  60  to  90  per  cent  are  recovered. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  utilize  these  variations  from  the  normal  for  diag- 
nostic purposes,  but  up  to  the  present  they  have  found  no  wide  practical 
application.  Not  only  do  they  require  a  careful  metabolic  teclmic  but 
tlie  changes  here  described  do  not  seem  to  be  pathognomonic.  Occasionally 
normal  individuals  show  a  prolonged  excretion  of  exogenous  uric  acid 
while  certain  gouty  patients  show  normal  powers  of  excretion. 

Uric  Acid  in  the  Blood, — Numerous  recent  studies  of  the  uric  acid 
content  of  the  blood  in  normal  and  in  pathological  conditions  have  con- 
firmed the  old  view  of  Garrod  that  there  is  a  definite  increase  in  tlie  l)l(X)d  of 
most  gouty  patients.  This  increase  has  been  particularly  constant  in  chronic 
cases  of  long  duration.  It  persists  even  w^hen  the  patient  is  placed  on  a 
purin  free  diet.  It  may  be  present  between  the  paroxysms  of  acute  gout 
but  here  the  increase  is  less  constant,  especially  in  early  cases.  According 
to  the  recent  work  of  FoHn  and  Denis  the  uric  acid  content  of  the  blood  of 
normal  individuals  on  mixed  diets  shows  an  average  of  1.8^.  per  hundred 
CO.  of  blood.  Definite  increases  have  been  found  not  only  in  chronic  gout, 
but  also  in  chronic  lead  poisoning,  arterial  hypertension,  leukemia  and 
other  conditions. 
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Uric  Acid  in  Human  Blood 
(Expressed  in  mg.  uric  add  to  100  gms.  blood) 


Nan-protein 
Nitrogen 
Average 

Urea 
Nitrogen 
Average 

L'ric 
Average 

Add 
Ezinmi 

21  unsclected  individuals  on  mixed  diets  ^ 

36 

20 

1.8 

0.8-3  0 

15  normals  on  purin  free  diet** 

•   • 

•   • 

14 

0.5-29 

11  observations  on  nephritic  blood  #  . .  . 

50 

26 

2.2 

l.(M9 

12  patients  with  eout  fH 

33 

•   • 

4.3 

3.1-5.4 

2  patients  with  leukemia  fH 

•   • 

«   • 

3.6 

3.1-41 

2  cases  of  lead  poisoning  ^ 

51 

31 

4.7 

4.7-4  8 

4  cases  of  "uremia"   * 

231 

•   • 

84 

6.M:.0 

^  From  Folin  and  Denis. 
•  From  McLester. 


It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  tk 
blood  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  total  non-protein  nitrogen. 
In  gout  the  increase  in  uric  acid  is,  as  a  rule,  unassociated  with  any 
marked  increase  in  the  non-prptein  nitrogen.  In  nephritis,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  infrequently  an  increase  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the 
blood  with  approximately  normal  amounts  of  uric  acid.  When  during  the 
late  stages  of  nephritis  the  accumulation  of  non-protein  nitrogen  becomes 
extreme,  however,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  con- 
centration of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  which  may  be  greater  than  that  found 
in  gout.  In  certain  cases  of  gout,  furthermore,  there  appears  to  be  no 
increase  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  (Daniels  and  McCrudden). 

The  uric  acid  of  the  blood  is  probably  present  almost  entirely  in  the 
form  of  monosodium  urate.  The  hypothetical  quadriurate  of  Roberts  has 
received  no  confirmation.  Minkowski  has  suggested  that  uric  acid  may 
exist  in  the  blood  not  as  the  free  monosodium  salt  but  in  combination 
with  other  organic  substances  and  Frank  has  advanced  the  hypothesis  that 
nucleic  acid  or  some  of  its  immediate  derivatives  mav  be  carriers  of  the 
uric  acid  group  in  the  blood.  Proof  of  such  an  hypothesis  has  not  been 
furnished  but  like  the  similar  hypothesis  relating  to  blood  sugar  it  is 
difficult  to  disprove.  The  weight  of  evidence  at  present  favors  the  view 
that  the  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  present  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of 
the  free  monosodium  salt. 

Inasmuch  as  deposits  of  monosodium  urate  in  the  tissues  constitute 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  gout  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  question  of  the  solubility  of  monosodium  urate  in  the  blood.    Th6 
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view  of  Klemperer  that  the  blood  serum  of  gouty  patients  was  far 
being  saturated  with  uric  acid  has  been  called  more  and  more  into 
:ion  within  recent  years.  In  the  first  place  we  are  dealing  in  the 
al  body  not  with  uric  acid  but  with  its  monosodium  salt  and  it  has 
shown  that  the  latter  is  less  soluble  in  blood  serum  than  is  the  former. 
:ent  believes  that  this  urate  occurs  in  two  isomeric  forms  which  he 
dentified  with  the  so-called  laktam  and  laktim  forms  of  Emil  Fischer, 
believed  that  the  more  sohible  laktam  salt  is  formed  first  in  the  body 
that  this  is  changed  gradually  into  the  more  stable  and  relatively 
iible  laktim  salt.  Gudzeut  tested  the  solubility  of  the  latter  salt  in  a 
ion  which  corresponded  in  its  salt  content  to  the  blood  and  found  it 
le  up  to  a  concentration  of  8.3  nig.  in  100  c.c.  Bechhold  and  Ziegler 
^e  that  the  serum-albumin  of  the  blood  depresses  the  solubility  of  the 
s  still  further  and  place  the  solubility  of  monosodium  urate  at  2.5 
per  100  C.C.  A  .comparison  of  these  recent  determinations  of  the 
ility  of  sodium  urate  with  the  amounts  actually  found  in  human 
indicates  that  in  gout  as  well  as  in  certain  other  conditions  the  con- 
ation of  urates  in  the  blood  has  reached  or  has  passed  the  saturation 
.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  a  possible  explanation 
le  deposition  of  uric  acid  salts  in  the  tissues  of  gouty  individuals, 
he  uric  acid  concentration  in  the  blood  is  also  increased  in  other 
jes  than  gout.  In  some  of  these  conditions  and  in,  particular  in 
ic  lead  poisoning,  chronic  arterial  hypertension  and  chronic  nephritis 
quite  possible  that  we  are  at  times  dealing  with  patients  who  have 
liar  gout  with  urate  deposits.  In  many  of  these  patients,  however, 
11  as  in  conditions  of  increased  purin  metabolism,  especially  leukemia, 
difficult  to  explain  why  the  prolonged  increase  in  the  concentration 
ic  acid  in  the  blood  does  not  lead  to  a  deposition  of  urates  in  the 
s.  Possibly  in  these  cases  the  uric  acid  is  present  in  some  soluble 
such  as  the  laktam  salt  whereas  in  gout  it  is  present  as  the  relatively 
ible  laktim  salt. 

ocal  Deposits  of  Urates. — It  is  well  known  that  deposits  of  mono- 
m  urate  occur  particularly  in  certain  tissues,  such  as  the  cartilages, 
capsules,  tendons,  muscles  and  skin.  Cartilage  appears  to  have  a 
iar  affinity  for  sodium  urate.  When  thin  pieces  of  cartilage  are 
nded  in  dilute  urate  solutions  the  cartilage  absorbs  urate  in  consid- 
3  quantity  and  crystallized  deposits  may  occur  in  the  tissue.  After 
ions  of  large  quantities  of  uric  acid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  rab- 
t  has  been  found  that  this  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  cartilages  but 
1  the  other  tissues.  The  older  view  of  Ebstein  that  the  deposition  of 
3  occurred  only  in  necrotic  tissue  has  thus  been  definitely  disproved, 
d  the  histological  picture  of  a  gouty  tophus  can  be  reproduced  by  the 
;ion  of  monosodium  urate  beneath  the  skin. 
Siuse  of  the  Acute  Attack. — The  deposition  of  urates  in  the  cartilages 
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or  other  tissues  of  the  body  cause  a  certain  amount  of  reactive  inflamiM- 
tion  simihir  to  that  which  surrounds  foreign  bodies  in  general.    In  mativ 
cases  the  urate  deposits  produce  no  symptoms,  in  other  cases  they  niay 
produce  slight  pain  and  more  or  less  marked  deformity.     The  relation  of 
the  urate  deposits  to  the  typical  attacks  of  acute  gout  is  by  no  means  well 
understood.     It  is  true  that  many  facts  indicate  that  acute  attacks  of  g^mt 
are  associated  with  sudden  disturbances  in  the  uric  acid  metabolism  in 
the  body.     There  is  at  times  a  depression  in  the  excretion  of  endogcuom 
uric  acid  preceding  the  attack  and  an  increase  in  its  excretion  with  or 
shortly  after  the  acute  symptoms.    Acute  attacks  have  followed  the  inj^ 
tion  of  unusual  quantities  of  purin-containing  food,  and  tlie  intravennus 
injection  of  uric  acid.     They  have  occurred  when  the  endogenous  uric 
acid  has  been  increased  suddenly  as  by  exi>osure  to  the  x-ray  or  durini^  tlie 
resolution  of  a  jmenmonia.     Finally,  attacks  of  gout  have  been  cut  short 
by  the  use  of  atophan^  which,  as  we  shall  see,  causes  a  inarked^fall^  in  the 
level  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 

It  seems  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  acute  gouty  paroxysm  is 

intimatclv  related  with  sudden  disturbances  in  the  uric  acid  metabolism 

»■ 

and  particularly  with  conditions  which  increase  uric  acid  in  the  body. 
The  exact  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  however,  is  not  understood.  Whether 
a  rapid  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  joints  sets  up  an  acute  inflammatory 
reaction,  whether  a  sudden  solution  of  previously  deposited  inert  urates 
produces  the  acute  changes,  or  whether  other  factors  more  or  less  remotoly 
connected  with  the  urate  deposits  cause  the  local  inflammation  and 
mobilization  of  urates  are  questions  which  have  not  been  settled. 

The  Effect  of  Atophan. — Atophan  is  the  trade  name  given  to  the 
chemical  phenyl-quinolin-carboxylic  acid.  This  drug  exerts  a  remark- 
able influence  upon  the  purin  metabolism.  Following  its  administration 
in  therapeutic  doses  there  is  a  striking  increase  in  the  elimination  of 
endogenous._uric.iLcid,  and  this  is  true  in  gouty  as  well  as  in  normal  indi- 
viduals. If  the  administration  is  continued  the  increased  elimination 
(which  is  most  marked  on  the  first  day  rapidly  diminishes  and  in  normal 
individuals  subsides  within  a  day  or  two  to  nearly  the  normal.  In  gouty 
patients,  however,  the  increased  elimination  of  endogenous  uric  acid  may 
continue  much  longer  and  Weintraud  and  others  have  observed  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  visible  tophi  during  the  long-continued  use  of  atophan. 
When  uric  acid  is  injected  intravenously  either  into  normal  or  gouty 
subjects  it  is  eliminated  more  promptly  and  more  completely  when  atophan 
is  given  simultaneously.  Given  during  an  acute  attack  of  gout  it  fre- 
quently relieves  the  pain  and  the  acute  symptoms  very  promptly.  Folin 
and  Lvman,  as  well  as  McLester,  have  shown  that  the  administration  of 
atophan  causes  a  marked  diminution  in  the  ccmcentration  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  an  increase  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine.     fSee  Fig.  (JS.)     It  is  evident  from  these  observations  that  the 
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iiMTcaso<l  output  of  uric  acid  produced  by  this  drug  is  due,  not  to  an 
increased  formation  or  liberation  of  uric  acid  in  the  body,  but  to  a  more 
^^mplete  and  perfect  elimination  through  the  kidneys  of  the  acid  present 
in  the  blood.  This  reduction  of  the  concentration  in  the  blood  probably 
accounts  for  the  reported  reductions  in  the  size  of  tophi  in  certain  patients, 
:for  a  lower  concentration  in  the  blood  would  favor  the  solution  of  deposits. 
This  action  of  atophan  is  relatively  specific  and  it  is  not  necessarily  asso- 
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ciated  with  any  correspondingly  great  increase  in  the  elimination  of  other 
urinary  constituents. 

Theory  of  Oout. — In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  the  urate  deposits 
which  characterize  gout,  the  most  important  point  which  has  come  into 
view  from  modem  studies  is  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  gout 
tliere  is  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  We 
have  seen  that  this  increase  may  in  all  probability  pass  the  saturation 
point  of  the  lactic  salt  in  blood  serum  and  that  this  furnishes  a  possible 
explanation  for  the  deposition  of  urates  in  the  tissues.  The  cause  of 
this  increased  concentration  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  mav  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  overproduction  of  uric  acid  in  the  body  or,  on  the  other, 
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an  insufficient  destruction  or  removal  of  the  uric  acid  present  We  hm 
no  reason  to  believe  that  an  overproduction  of  uric  acid  plays  any  oonrii 
erable  part  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  gout.  Apparently  the  body  has  no 
source  for  its  uric  acid  other  than  the  food  and  the  catabolism  of  its  nucleo- 
proteins,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  increased  nucleoprotein  metab- 
olism in  gouty  patients.  Their  elimination  of  endogenous  uric  add 
in  the  urine  is  as  a  rule  normal  or  subnormal.  Only  in  occasional  cases 
does  the  elimination  of  endogenous  uric  acid  in  the  urine  approach  or 
exceed  the  upper  limit  of  normal.  In  such  cases  Brugsch  believes  thai 
the  gout  may  be  of  a  peculiar  type  and  in  part  dependent  upon  the  increased 
purin  metabolism.  In  the  great  majority  of  gouty  patients  the  increai* 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  must  be  attributed  to  a  diminished  destruction 
or  elimination  rather  than  to  an  overproduction  of  the  purin  bodies.  It 
is  probable  that  the  human  body  is  normally  incapable  of  destroying  muck 
uric  acid.  If  one  accepts  the  views  of  Wiechowski  that  practically  none 
is  destroyed  normally,  then  a  failure  to  destroy  could  play  no  part  in 
the  etiology  of  gout.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  assumes  that  the  normal 
individual  ordinarily  destroys  a  certain  proportion  of  the  uric  acid  formed 
in  his  body  then  a  failure  to  effect  this  destruction  might  be  one  cause 
of  the  disturbance  of  metabolism  present  in  gouty  patients.  It  is  difficult 
to  disprove  this  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  evidence  is  accumulating  in  favor 
(of  the  view  that  gouty  patients  show  a  specific  limitation  in  their  ability  to 
ij  excrete  uric  acid.  This  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  gout  the 
level  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  distinctly  higher  than  normal  and  yet  the 
excretion  into  the  urine  is  normal  or  subnormal.  The  cause  of  this  specific 
inability  may  lie  either  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the  blood  itself.  Some  yean 
ago  Minkowski  advanced  the  view  that  uric  acid  might  be  present  in  the 
blood  of  gouty  patients  in  combination  with  other  substances  and  that 
these  combinations  might  be  such  that  they  could  not  be  excreted  by  the 
kidney.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  definite  proof  of  such  a  combination 
has  not  been  brought  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  the 
difficultv  in  excretion  lies  in  the  kidnevs  themselves.  Just  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  a  definite  threshold  must  be  reac'hed  before  the  kidneys  begin 
to  excrete  uric  acid,  and  that  when  this  threshold  is  reached  excretion 
takes  place  normally.  The  condition  may  be  comparable  to  the  nitrog- 
enous retention  present  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  where  an 
increased  concentration  of  urea  in  the  blood  seems  necessary  in  order  that 

the  kidnev  mav  excrete  the  usual  amount  of  urea.     We  know  from  the 

*■'        •/ 

study  of  nephritis  that  the  excretory  functions  of  the  kidney  are  hi^y 
specialized.  Certain  patients  may  show  nitrogenous  retention  while  excret- 
ing chlorids  and  water  with  ease  while  others  excrete  nitrogenous  waste 
readily  but  show  a  marked  insufficiency  toward  the  excretion  of  salt  and 
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"Water.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  still  other  patients  there  may  be  a 
specific  inability  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys  to  excrete  uric  acid  and  that 
this  may  constitute  one  essential  disturbance  in  gout.  That  it  is  not  the 
sole  disturbance,  however,  is  indicated,  first  by  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  may  be  high  in  leukemia  and  in  nephritis  without 
the  occurrence  of  gouty  manifestations  and,  second,  that  attacks  of  acute 
gout  may  occasionally  occur  when  the  level  in  the  blood  is  low.  Variations 
in  the  solubility  of  the  acid  in  the  blood  or  changes  in  the  tissues  may 
account  for  these  discrepancies  but  of  those  we  know  almost  nothing  and 
the  final  cause  of  gout  therefore  still  awaits  solution. 
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Chapter  VI 
Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  Pancreas 


Functions  of  the  Liver 

No  organ  in  the  body  possesses  such  a  variety  of  functions  as  the  liver. 
Its  portal  circulation  brings  it  into  intimate  relationship  with  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  and  spleen,  and  any  blood  changes  occurring  in  these 
organs  must  act  with  particular  intensity  upon  the  liver.  Especially 
important  is  the  fact  that  all  the  material  which  enters  the  blood  from  the 
stomach,  the  small  intestines  and  the  proximal  portion  of  the  large  intes- 
tines must  pass  through  the  liver  before  it  is  permitted  to  reach  the 
general  circulation. 

This  passage  through  the  liver  helps  to  protect  the  body  from  various 
toxic  substances  which  may  be  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  ca^ial.  Some 
are  converted  directly  into  non-toxic  compounds,  as  when  ammonium  salts 
are  converted  into  urea.  Some  are  combined  with  glycoeoll,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  glycuronic  acid  and  are,  thereby,  deprived  of  their  poisonous  prop- 
erties, as  happens  in  the  case  of  phenol  and  similar  compounds.  Lastly, 
alkaloidal  and  mineral  poisons  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  remoyed  from  the 
blood  during  their  passage  through  the  liver. 

The  liver  also  plays  an  important  part  in  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
It  is  the  most  important  of  the  organs  which  remove  an  excess  of  sugar 
from  the  blood,  store  it  in  the  form  of  glycogen  and  give  it  back  to  the 
l)ody  when  it  is  needed.  The  liver  is  one  site  of  important  changes  in  the 
intermediary  nitrogenous  metabolism.  It  contributes  fibrinogen  to  the 
blood.  It  plays  an  important  role  in  anaphylactic  shock.  Finally,  it 
secretes  bile,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  assists  the  intestinal  digestion  and 
absorption  of  fats. 

Many  disturbances  of  these  liver  functions  are  discussed  elsewhere 

under  the  appropriate  headings.    We  shall  consider  here,  first,  disturbances 

in  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  later,  certain  other  functional  disturbances 

which  have  been  used  as  tests  of  hepatic  disease. 
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Disturbances  in  the  Secretion  of  Bile 

Important  Constituents  of  the  Bile 

The  bile  contains  three  important  and  characteristic  groups  of  com- 
pounds :  the  bije^ij^ents,  the  bile  salts,  and^fatty  materials,  particularly 
cholesterin. 

Bile  Piffments 

The  bile  pigments  are  products  of  hemoglobin  catabolism.  When 
hemoglobin  is  decomposed,  there  are  formed  a  protein,  called  globin,  and 
a  relatively  simple  iron-containing  compound,  called  hematin.  Although 
the  protein  makes  up  about  94  per  cent  of  the  hemoglobin  molecule,  it  is 
the  hematin  complex  which  givas  to  hemoglobin  its  peculiar  properties  of 
color  and  of  l)eing  an  oxygon-carrier.  The  carrying  of  oxygen  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  iron  content  of  the  hemoglobin.  The  property 
of  color,  on  the  other  hand,  is  independent  of  the  iron  content,  for  a  series 
of  colored  compounds  may  be  formed  from  hematin  after  the  iron  has  been 
removed.  Among  these  are  the  bile  pigments.  That  these  pigments  are 
formed  in  the  body  from  hemoglobin  metabolism  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated. The  amounts  formed  are  increased  when  pure  hemoglobin  is 
injected  into  the  blood  stream,  or  when  an  excessive  amount  of  hemoglobin 
is  liberated  by  an  abnormal  destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the 
body. 

Extrahepatic  Formation  of  Bile  Pigments. — The  conversion  of  hemo- 
globin into  bile  pigment  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  liver,  and  when  the  ery- 
throcytic dCvStruction  is  excessive,  there  is  not  only  an  increased  formation 
of  bile  ])igments  but  iron-containing  compounds  are  deposited  in  the  liver. 
That  the  conversion  of  hemoglobin  into  bile  pigment  may  also  occur 
outside  of  the  liver  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  old  extravasations  of 
blood  frequently  contain  pigments  w^iich  are  identical  with  bilinibin. 
Wliether  the  conversion  of  hemoglobin  into  bile  pigments  ever  occurs  out- 
side of  the  liver  in  sufficient  quantity  and  with  sufficient  speed  to  give  rise 
to  a  general  icteric  staining  of  the  body  has  been  much  discussed,  but  it 
now  seems  to  have  been  answ^ered  in  the  positive  sense.  Whipple  an<l 
Hooper  have  shown  that  w^hen  hemoglobin  is  injected  into  the  circulatinc 
blood  of  dogs  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  bile  pigments,  even  though  the 
liver  has  been  eliminated  from  the  circulation. 

Conversion  of  Bile  Pigments  into  Urobilin. — The  fate  of  the  bile 
pigments  which  pass  from  the  liver  into  the  intestines  is  in  part  known. 
The  larger  portion  is  reduced  to  urobilinogen  or  urobilin.  Some  of  the 
latter  is  lost  in  the  stools,  while  some  is  taken  up  by  the  intestinal  mucosa 
and  is  carried  in  the  portal  circulation  back  to  the  liver,  where  it  may  be 
rec^xcreted  in  the  bile  either  as  such  or  possibly  after  reconversion  into  the 
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ordinary  bile  pigments.  Under  certain  conditions  a  considerable  amount 
of  urobilinogen  that  has  been  resorbed  from  the  intestines  passes  through 
%he  liver  into  the  general  circulation  and  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

Pathological  Variations  in  Quantity. — Pathological  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  bile  pigments  secreted  by  the  liver  depend  primarily  upon 
pathological  variations  in  the  rate  at  whicli  red  corjinseles  are  destroyed. 
The  amount  of  urobilin  and  urobilinogen  found  in  the  stools  and  in  the 
urine  has,  therefore,  been  used  as  a  rough  measure  of  the  rate  of  red  cell 
disintegration  in  the  body,  and  the  important  bearing  of  such  studies  upon 
our  conception  of  certain  anemias  and  other  blood  conditions  will  be  dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

Bile  Salts 

The  bile  salts  are  salts  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholjc  acids.  These 
acids  are  composed  of  a  common  element,  cholic.jacid,  which  is  combined 
with  glycocoll  and  taurin  respectively.  Glj-cpcoll  and  taurin  are  deriva- 
tives of  protejiLjnetabolism.  Glycocoll  i«  an  amino  acid  which  is  a  com- 
mon protein-building  stone,  and  taurin  is  closely  related  to  cystin,  which 
is  a  sulphur-containing  product  of  protein  decomposition.  Concerning 
the  origin  of  the  characteristic  component  of  the  bile  salts,  viz.,  cholic  acid, 
we  know  practically  nothing. 

Circulation  of  Bile  Salts. — The  bile  salts  which  have  reached  the 
intestines  and  have  there  played  their  part  in  the  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  fats,  are  taken  up  by  the  mucous  membrane,  carried  back  to  the 
liver  in  the  portal  blood  stream  and  again  excreted  in  the  bile.  Com- 
paratively  small  amounts  are  lost  in  the  stools.  There  is  thus  a  continual 
circulation  of  the  bile  salts  between  the  liver  and  the  intestines  and  the 
necessity  for  their  new  formation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Cholesterui 

Cholesterin,  another  important  constituent  of  the  bile,  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution in  the  animal  body,  being  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
central  nervous  system,  in  the  adren^l^prtex,  the  thymus  and  the  ovaries. 
Pathological  deposits  also  occur.  Aside  from  the  cholesterin  taken  in  the 
food,  but  little  is  known  of  its  origin.  Its  presence  in  gall-stones  makes  it 
a  compound  of  particular  interest  in  discussing  the  functions  of  the  liver 
and  of  its  excretory  ducts. 

Jaundice 

By  jaundice  is  meant  a  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  staining  of  the  body 
with  bile  pigments.  On  physical  examination,  this  change  in  color  is 
visible  in  the  conjunctivae,  and  is  particularly  evident  in  the  covered  parts 
of  the  skin  which  normally  show  little  color  from  skin  pigments  or  hyper- 
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emia  of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  During  jaundice  the  bile  pigmenis  m 
usually  excreted  in  the  urine,  so  that  the  latter  assumes  a  deep  red  color, 
stains  the  garments,  and  gives  the  usual  tests  for  bile  pigment.  In  certain 
types  of  jaundice,  however,  particularly  chronic  hemolytic  jaimdice  and 
the  physiological  jaundice  of  the  new  born,  bile  pigments  may  not  be  found 
in  the  urine.  The  bile  pigments  may  also  be  excreted  in  the  sweat  Aa 
a  rule  they  do  not  appear  in  the  tears,  saliva  or  sputum,  unless  these  con- 
tain inflammatory  products.  A  retention  of  the  other  characteristic  biliary 
constituents,  i.  o.,  bile  salts  and  cholesterin,  may  or  may  not  be  demon- 
strable in  jaundice. 

Obstructive  Jaundice 

The  best  understood  type  of  jaundice  is  that  which  is  caused  by  a  ^rross 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  common  bile  duct  or  of  the  hepatic  duct. 
Such  an  obstruction  may  be  caused  by  malignant  new  growths,  by  impacted 
gall-stones,  by  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  ducts,  or  by  pressure  or  kinkiii* 
from  inflammatorv  adhesions.  Gross  mechanical  obstructions  of  the  bile 
ducts  may  also  occur  within  the  liver.  As  a  result  of  such  obstructions 
the  bile  ducts  become  dilated  with  fluid.  They  are  filled  at  first  with 
colored  bile,  which  may  later  give  place  to  colorless  fluid  that  is  probablv 
secreted  by  the  bile  passages.  The  bile  capillaries  in  the  liver  are  dilated 
and  may  rupture.  The  components  of  the  bile  are  absorbed  in  the  liver 
and  pass  into  the  body  fluids.  Whether  this  absorption  takes  place  mainly 
through  the  lymphatics  or  through  the  blood  capillaries  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  definitely  settled. 

The  length  of  tinie  which  must  elapse  before  a  complete  obstruction 
of  the  common  bile  duet  in  man  gives  rise  to  the  clinical  signs  of  jaundice 
has  been  estimated  by  Eppinger  at  about  forty-eight  hours.  Obstructive 
jaundice  is  associated  with  a  demonstrable  accumulation  of  bile  pigments 
and  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood,  and  with  an  excretion  of  bile  pigments 
and  salts  in  the  urine. 

Extensive  Hepatic  Necrosis  Rare  in  Man. — In  guinea-pigs  obstructive 
jaundice  commonly  leads  to  death  within  a  short  time.  Other  animals 
such  as  the  dog  and  man,  are  but  little  inconvenienced  by  obstructive  jaun- 
dice. They  may  be  said  to  die  from  the  cause  of  the  jaundice  rather 
than  from  the  jaundice  itself.  The  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  be- 
havior of  different  animals  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  those  animals 
which  die  early  the  jaundice  is  associated  with  necrosis  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver.  Only  rarely  does  an  extensive  necrosis  occur  in  man  as  the 
result  of  obstructive  jaundice,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  also  be  associated 
with  the  serious  symptoms,  which  will  be  discussed  later  (cholemia). 

Clay-colored  Stools. — It  has  connnonly  been  held  that  the  character- 
istic clay-colored  stools  seen  in  certain  forms  of  jaundice  are  conclusive 
evidence  of  total  exclusion  of  bile  from  the  intestines.    There  are  reasons, 
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however,  for  believing  that  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  such  a  decoloriza- 
tion,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  brought  about  by  decolorization  of  bile 
pigment  that  has  entered  the  intestines. 

Excretion  of  Urobilin  and  Urobilinogen. — When  the  bile  pigments  are 
completely  shut  off  from  the  intestines,  urobilin  and  urobilinogen  do  not 
ordinarily  appear  in  the  urine;  a  fact  that  indicates  that  these  substances 
are  not  formed  in  any  quantity  unless  the  bile  pigments  have  access  to  the 
intestines.  As  an  obstructive  jaundice  is  clearing  up,  however,  largo 
quantities  of  these  substances  may  appear  in  the  urine,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  quantity  of  pigmentr.  which  are  then  excreted  into  the  intestines 
from  the  bile  laden  body. 


Hemolytic 

We  have  seen  that  the  bile  pigments  are  derived  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  hemoglobin  and  that  in  conditions  of  increased  hemoglobin  catab- 
olism  there  is  an  increased  formation  of  these  pigments.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  injecting  hemoglobin  into  the  circulation  of 
animals.  Following  a  large  injection  there  is  a  hemoglobinemia,  a  hemo- 
globinuria, and  an  increased  secretion  of  pigments  in  the  bile.  An  in- 
crease of  bile  pigments  in  the  blood  serum  and  urine  is  also  demonstrable, 
though  this  may  not  be  suflBcient  to  produce  jaundice  in  the  clinical  sense 
(Yorke  and  Nauss). 

"Hematogenons''  and  "Hepatogenous''  Jaundice. — In  the  earlier  lit- 
erature the  occurrence  of  "hematogenous,"  as  contrasted  with  "hepatog- 
enous" jaundice,  was  frequently  attributed  to  a  conversion  of  disinte- 
grating hemoglobin  into  bile  pigments  outside  of  the  liver.  The  classical 
experiments  of  Minkowski  and  Naunyn  showed,  however,  that  in  a  certain 
type  of  jaundice  usually  regarded  as  hematogenous,  viz.,  tliat  produced  in 
geese  and  ducks  by  arseniureted  hydrogen,  the  liver  was  an  essential  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  bile  pigments ;  for  when  this  organ  was  removed 
no  jaimdice  followed  the  poisoning.  These  experiments,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  in  cases  of  supposed  hematogenous  jaundice  in  man,  bile  salts  as 
well  as  pigments  were  at  times  found  in  the  urine,  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  liver  is  always  an  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  jaundice  during 
increased  blood  destruction.  Whipple  and  Hooper  have  recently  shown, 
however,  that  bile  pigments  may  be  formed  rapidly  and  in  considerable 
amounts  outside  of  the  liver,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  a  true  hematogenous 
jaundice  in  the  older  sense  may  occur.  However  this  may  be,  the  jaundice 
following  hemoglobin  injections  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  bile  pigments 
are  formed  so  rapidly,  either  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere,  that  their  imme- 
diate excretion  by  the  hepatic  cells  is  not  possible. 

In  Acute  Hemolysis. — Jaundice  frequently  accompanies  or  follows 
conditions  of  acute  hemolysis,  such  as  occur,  for  example,  in  parox\;snial 
hemoglobinuria,  blackwater  fever,  poisoning  with  hemolytic  substances. 
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etc.    (See  Hemolysis).    One  important  factor  in  its  production  is  the  sud- 
den formation  of  unusual  quantities  of  bile  pigments  from  the  liberated 
hemoglobin,  which  throws  an  unusual  strain  upon  the  liver  and  its  excre- 
tory ducts.    The  relation  between  the  degree  of  hemolysis  and  the  depth  of 
the  resulting  jaundice  is  not,  however,  a  simple  one.     In  paroxysmal  hem- 
oglobinuria, for  example,  jaundice  is  usually  far  less  marked  than  in  bladL- 
water  fever.     Again,  the  injection  of  hemoglobin  into  the  circulatinj^ 
blood  of  animals  produces  much  less  jaundice  than  when  certain  hemolyticst 
agents,  such  as  arseniureted  hydrogen  or  toluylendiamin,  are  used.    Th^^ 
relatively  marked  jaundice  in  certain  forms  of  acute  hemolysis  seems  ivL^ 
to  simultaneous  changes  in  the  liver  cells  or  the  bile  capillaries  which  leasexi 
their  ability  to  rid  the  body  of  the  excess  of  bile  pigments  present    Thm.^ 
nature  of  these  changes  in  the  liver  is  not  well  understood,  although  it   is 
probable  that  they  are  very  similar  to  those  present  in  the  infectious  tv^^^ 
of  jaundice  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

In  Anemia.     Chronic  Hemoljrtic  Jaundice. — In  certain  forms    of 
chronic  anemia  there  is  an  increased  rate  of  hemolysis,  and  this  doubtlessilr 
plays  a  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  slight  jaundice  that  is  not  uncozih 
men  in  chronic  hemolytic  anemias,  of  which  pernicious  anemia  may  !» 
taken  as  the  type.     Here  again,  however,  changes  in  the  liver  doubtlesa/r 
play  a  part  in  producing  the  jaundice.     The  most  remarkable  type  0/ 
chronic  excessive  hemolvsis  is  that  seen  in  the  rare  condition  known  « 
chronic  hemolytic  jaundice,  which  may  occur  as  a  congenital  or  acquired 
aflFection.     The   erythrocytes   of   such   patients   show   evidence  of  rapid 
regeneration,  while  examination  of  the  stools  and  urine  shows  that  the  uro- 
bilin output  may  be  increased  to  as  much  as  twenty  times  the  normaL 
Although  the  blood  serum  contains  bilirubin,  the  urine  ordinarily  contains 
no  bile  pigments  but  only  excessive  amounts  of  their  derivatives,  urobilm 
and  urobilinogen.    At  autopsy  the  liver  and  bile  passages  show  no  evidence 
of  diseases  other  than  what  is  caused  by  the  increased  hemolysis.     In  this 
type  of  jaundice  there  is  no  retention  of  bile  salts  or  of  cholesterin  in  the 
body.     The  jaundice  apjiears  to  bo  due  solely  to  the  increased  rate  of  red 
cell  destruction. 

Infectious  Jaundice 

Not  infrequently  jaimdice  complicates  some  well-defined  infections 
disease,  such  as  pneumonia  or  generjil  sepsis.  There  is  also  a  disease, 
evidently  of  an  infectious  character,  which  is  characterized  chiefly  by  the 
occurrence  of  jaundice.  It  ordinarily  begins  with  the  usual  phenomena 
of  an  infectious  fever.  After  a  few  days  jaundice  appears,  the  liver  may 
become  swollen  and  not  infrequently  some  evidence  of  nephritis  is  added 
to  the  clinical  picture.  Such  cases  usually  terminate  favorably.  The 
infectious  symptoms  disappear  after  a  few  days,  while  the  jaundice  may 
last  for  a  week  or  more.    In  other  and  nnich  less  common  cases  the  symp- 
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toms  become  more  serious  and  the  disease  may  end  fatally.     To  these  more 

serious  types  of  infectious  jaundice  the  name  of  WeiPs  disease  has  been 

given.    The  milder  cases  are  frequently  diagnosed  as  catarrhal,  jaundice, 

bat  whether  all  cases  of  so-called  catarrhal  jaundice  are  to  be  classed  as 

mild  forms  of  infectious  jaandice  is  still  uncertain.     That  there  is  no 

essential  difference  between  severe  infectious  jaundice  and  many  cases  of 

so-called  catarrhal  jaundice  is  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that,  when 

the  disease  has  been  observed  in  epidemics^  all  grades  of  the  affection  may 

be  present. 

Obstruction  of  Common  Bile  Duct. — In  infectious  jaundice  the  stools 
Daay  be  of  a  normal  color  or  they  may  be  decolorized.  The  clay  color 
BO  commonly  seen  in  cases  of  "catarrhal  jaundice"  has  been  held  to  support 
the  older  view  of  Virchow  that  in  these  cases  the  jaundice  is  produced  by 
^^  obstruction  of  the  larger  bile  ducts,  either  by  a  swelling  of  their  mucous 
iJaemhranes  or  by  an  obstructive  plug  of  mucus.  In  very  mild  cases  autop- 
sies are  uncommon,  and  few  observations  have,  therefore,  been  made  which 
^^pport  the  view  that  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  common  duct.  It  has 
^^^®xx  noted  repeatedly,  however,  that  in  the  more  severe  types  of  infectious 
jaundice  the  gall-bladder  and  the  larger  bile  passages  may  contain  a  color- 
less secretion,  and  that  there  is  no  obvious  mechanical  obstruction  in  the 
larger  ducts.  Whether  the  lack  of  color  is  caused  by  a  conversion  of  bile 
Pigments  into  colorless  substances,  or  whether  no  bile  pigments  enter  the 
^^cts  from  the  liver,  is  not  altogether  clear.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
^^  this  type  of  jaundice  the  immediate  cause  of  the  clay-colored  stools  is 
^arely^  if  ever,  an  obstruction  of  the  la_rge  bile  ducts. 

Obstruction  of  BQe  Capillaries. — When,  as  frequently  happens,  no 

obstruction  in  the  larger  bile  passages  can  be  demonstrated,  the  cause  of 

infectious  jaundice  must  be  sought  in  the  liver  itself.     Two  explanations 

have  been  offered  to  account  for  this  form  of  jaundice.    According  to  the 

one,  there  is  a  widespread  obstruction  of  the  finer  bile  capillaries  in  the 

liver.    According  to  the  other,  there  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  hepatic 

cells  themselves.    Anatomical  evidences  in  favor  of  the  first  view  have  been 

brought  forward,  particularly  by  Eppinger,  who  found  that  in  infectious, 

as  well  as  in  related  types  of  jaundice  due  to  certain  poisons,  the  finer  bile 

capillaries  are  often  blocked  by  small  casts  or  thrombi,  and  that  behind  the 

tiny  obstructions  there  are  dilatations  of  the  bile  capillaries. 

Damage  to  the  Hepatic  Cells. — On  the  other  hand,  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  of  a  physiological  character  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
liver  cells  themselves  are  damaged  in  the  infectious  type  of  jaundice. 
The  casts  described  by  Eppinger  seem  to  depend  upon  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  bile,  and  these  changes  may  in  turn  depend  upon  an 
abnormal  secretory  activity  of  the  liver  cells.  In  the  second  place,  Jje- 
mierre,  Brule  and  their  coworkers  have  demonstrated  that,  at  certain  stages 
of  infectious  jaundice,  there  may  be  a  retention  of  bile  pigments  (jaun- 
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dice)  with  excretion  of  bile  salts  into  the  intestines,  as  shown  by  a  nonml 
alimentary  lipemia.  (See  Lipemia.)  At  other  stages  a  retention  of  bile 
salts,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  alimentary  lipemia,  may  be  assocwtd 
with  a  passage  of  bile  pigments  into  the  intestines.  Such  a  dissociation  of 
the  hepatic  functions  is  analogous  with  the  conditions  in  nephritis,  wlere  I  lei: 
the  excretion  of  sodium  chlorid  and  of  nitrogenous  wastes  may  besepa-  |' if: 
rately  aflFected.  Finally,  as  evidence  of  damage  to  the  liver  cells  in  cases 
of  "catarrhal''  jaundice,  we  have  numerous  observations  that  functional 
tests  with  le\ailose  and  galactose  indicate  a  changed  function  of  the  bepatie 
cells.  (See  Alimentary  Levulosuria,  Alimentary  Galactosuria.)  Inis- 
much  as  these  tests  usually  show  no  deviation  from  the  normal  during 
typical  obstructive  jaundice,  it  w^onld  seem  that  in  ^VatarrhaP'  ja.indjcette 
liepatic__£ells  themselves  are  damaged.  It  matters  little  whether  tiiis 
damage  to  the  hepatic  cells  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  jaundice,  or 
whether  the  latter  depends  mainly  upon  an  obstruction  of  the  finer  capil- 
laries. In  either  case,  infectious  jaundice  is  associated  with  changes  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  liver. 

Jaundice  in  Organic  Liver  Diseases 

Jaundice  may  accompany  various  organic  diseases  of  the  liver.  1b 
some  cases,  as  where  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  malignant  tumors  or  cysts,  tk 
jaundice  is  obstructive  in  type  and  is  due  to  compression  of  the  bile  ducts 
within  the  liver.    In  other  cases,  such  as  acute  yellow  atrophy,  phosphorus 
poisoning,  and  hepatic  cirrhosis,  the  microscopic  examination  may  show 
that  the  finer  bile  capillaries  are  blocked  from  without  by  compression  or 
from  within  by  thrombi.     The  liver  cells  may  also  be  damaged,  and  tlic 
damage  is  evident  not  only  on  microscopic  examination,  but  by  physio- 
logical tests.    Patients  with  hepatic  cirrhosis  frequently  show  urobiliuuria, 
alimentary  levulosuria  and   alimentary  galactosuria.     Other   functional 
disturbances  of  the  liver  cells  are  present  in  phosphorus  poisoning  and 
related  conditions  (])age  235).   What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  reli- 
tion  between  the  hepatic  cells  and  jaundice  of  the  infectious  type  might 
l>e  repeated  here.     Changes  in  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  liver  may  con- 
tribute to  the  jaundice  either  directly,  owing  to  a  perverted  secretion,  or 
indirectly  through  blocking  of  the  bile  capillaries  by  pressure  or  by  the 
character  of  the  bile  secreted. 

Icterus  Neonatorum 

Jaundice  is  so  common  during  the  first  few  days  of  life  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  physiological  phenomenon.  If  very  slight  grades  of 
jaundice  be  taken  into  consideration,  icterus  neonat/)rum  occurs  in  about 
80  per  cent  of  all  infants.  This  jaundice  usually  appears  on  the  second 
or  third  day  after  birth,  nuu'hos  its  uuiximum  on  or  about  the  fourth  day, 
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gradually  disappears  after  a  week  or  more.  Icterus  neonatorum  is 
iliar  in  that  bile  pigments,  though  demonstrable  in  the  blood,  are  not 
illy  secreted  into  the  urine. 

Etelation  to  Bile  Secretion. — No  form  of  jaundice  has  given  rise  to  a 
jr  range  of  speculation  than  has  this  physiological  type,  and  yet  few 
J  concerning  its  pathogenesis  are  definitely  established.  That  it  is  not 
to  a  gross  obstruction  of  the  common  bile  duct  has  been  definitely 
en*by  Iless'  examinations  of  the  duodenal  contents.  This  investigator 
1(1  that  the  duodenal  contents  of  newborn  infants  practically  never  con- 
bile  during  the  first  twelve  hours  of  life.  During  the  subsequent 
ty-four  hours  the  secretion  of  bile  is  variable,  but  infants  who  later 
lop  marked  jaundice  usually  show  a  marked  and  early  discharge  of 
into  the  duodenum.  The  secretion  of  bile  normally  becomes  established 
ug  the  firstjveek  or  teii_days.of  life,  but  in  general  it  is  more  marked  in 
i  infants  who  show  decided  jaundice.  Icterus  neonatonim  seems, 
?fore,  to  be  definitely  associated  with  an  early  atid  abundant  forma- 
of  the  bile  pigments.  For  some  reason  these  are  not  freely  excreted 
jaundice  results. 

ust  w^hat  causes  this  abundant  formation  of  bile  pigments  in  certain 
its  does  not  seem  to  l)e  clear.  Possibly,  as  some  have  held,  there 
physiological  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  shortly  after  birth  and  if 
l)e  excessive,  jaundice  results.  This  view  has  recently  been  upheld 
[eimann.  "f  i"''  ^'  '^- 

Symptoms  of  Jaundice 

)f  the  varied  sjnnptoms  which  may  occur  in  jaundiced  patients,  many 
loubtlessly  due,  not  to  the  retention  of  bile  constituents  in  the  body, 
o  the  primary  causes  of  the  jaundice  itself  or  to  a  coincident  injury  of 
bepatic  cells.  Malignant  tumors,  increased  hemolysis,  and  inflam- 
►ry  processes  in  the  bile  ducts  frequently  complicate  the  clinical  pie- 
In  addition,  there  are  the  cases  in  which  serious  toxic  symptoms 

and  which  have  often  been  spoken  of  as  cholemia.  These  "cholemic" 
)toms  are  apparently  not  due  to  the  retention  of  bile  constituents  but 
mctional  changes  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Sffects  Produoed  by  Bile  Constituents. — Indeed,  surprisingly  few 
ifestations  can  be  directlv  attributed  to  the  retention  of  bile  constit- 
5  within  the  body.  Slowing  ofthe-pulse  is  observed  at  times  and  it  is 
ved  by  many,  and  particularly  by  the  French  school,  to  be  caused  by 

action  of  the  retained  bile  salts.  The  experiments  of  Stewart  and 
^,  however,  indicate  that  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  due  to  tlie  bile 
lents  which  act  by  increasing  thejtoiie.  of __the  vjigua  jrifirye.  The 
:ed  itching  which  annoys  certain  patients  with  jaundice  is  attributed 
e  action  of  the  bile  salts.  The  occurrence  of  xanthomata  in  chronic 
iice  has  become  of  increased  interest,  since  it  has  been  shown  that 
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these  yellow  skin  tumors  ex)iitain  eholesteriiQ^degosits,  and  that  the  blood 
of  patients  with  obstructive  jaundice  commonly  contains  excessive  quaih 
tities  of  cholesterin,  evidently  because  tiiis  bile  constituent  is  retaind  io 
the  body. 

Functional  Disturbances  of  the  Hepatic  Cells 

We  have  seen  that  certain  forms  of  jaundice  are  associated  with  func- 
tional changes  in  hepatic  cells.  The  liver  performs  a  variety  of  impomnt 
functions  in  the  body  in  addition  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  we  wish  now 
to  consider  how  those  other  functions  are  disturbed  in  hepatic  diseases, 
and  to  what  extent  these  disturbances  mav  be  made  evident  when  the 
patient  is  subjected  to  the  so-called  functional  hepatic  tests. 

Factors  of  Safety. — In  considering  such  functional  tests,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  liver  functions,  like  most  functions  in  the  body,  aw 
protected  by  various  factors  of  safety.  Many  chemical  transformatioiB 
performed  by  the  liver  are  not  restricted  to  this  organ,  and  when  theliTcr 
is  damaged  or  removed  these  transformations  may  be  performed  by  other 
tissues  in  the  body.  Furthermore,  the  liver  is  a  large  organ,  and,  even 
when  a  considerable  portion  is  excised  or  thrown  out  of  function,  the 
remainder  may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  usual  work  in  a  normal  manner. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  localized  diseases  of  the  liver, 
such  as  tumors,  abscesses,  or  cysts,  evident  though  they  be  on  phvsieal 
or  anatomical  examination,  will  necessarily  cause  manifest  changes  in 
the  hepatic  functions.  Impairments  of  liver  fimction  are  rather  to  be 
expected  when  there  is  a  widespread  damage  of  the  hepatic  cells,  such 
as  occurs  in  certain  toxic  or  infectious  conditions,  or  in  diffuse  cirrhosis. 

Kegexekative  Power  of  Liver. — The  liver  also  possesses  remark- 
able regenerative  powers,  so  that  recovery  may  take  place  even  after  exten- 
sive excision  or  death  of  its  cells.  This  also  must  be  considered  in  studies 
of  hepatic  function.  In  certain  diseases  such  as  "catarrhal  jaundice,"  in- 
fections, and  intoxications,  the  disturbances  of  liver  function  are  of  a 
transient  character.  After  the  etiological  factor  disappears  the  cells  re- 
cover their  normal  activities.  The  exact  relationship  of  functional  to 
anatomical  changes  is  often  difficult  to  estimate,  especially  when,  as  in 
catarrhal  jaundice,  anatomical  studies  of  the  liver  are  so  few. 

Dissociation  of  Hepatic  Functions. — Finally,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  different  hepatic  functions  are  in  all  prooability  more  or 
less  dissociated  from  one  another,  and  that  an  impairment  in  one  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  impairment  in  the  others.  Such  a  dissociation  of 
functions  certainly  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  for  retentions  of 
nitrogenous  waste  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  albuminuria  nor  to  the 
retention  of  water  or  sodium  chlorid.  The  French  school,  headed  bv 
Widal,  holds  that  in  jaundice  isolated  retentions  either  of  the  bile  pig- 
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ments  or  of  the  bile  salts  may  occur  without  retention  of  the  other  bile 
constituents.  One  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  certain  diseases 
of  the  liver  cells  lead  to  the  impairment  of  one  or  more  hepatic  functions, 
while  other  functions  are  left  more  or  less  intact.  Variations  in  the  results 
obtained  by  different  hepatic  tests  do  not  necessarily  cast  discredit  upon 
these  tests,  but  may  possibly  be  due  to  disturbances  in  specific  hepatic 
functions. 

Urobilin  in  Hepatic  Disease 

The  pigments  normally  present  in  the  bile  are  changed  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  particularly  by  bacterial  action  in  the  colon,  into  urobilinogen 
and  related  compounds.  This  group  of  derivatives  will  be  spoken  of 
collectively  as  urobilin.  The  urobilin  formed  in  the  intestines  is  in  part 
excreted  in  the  stools,  in  part  destroyed,  and  in  part  resorbed  by  the  portal 
blood  stream  and  carried  back  to  the  liver.  Normally,  the  liver  removes 
this  urobilin  from  the  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  urobilin  does  not  appear 
in  the  urine  in  readily  demonstrable  quantities.  The  following  is  a 
**cliematic  representation  of  the  usual  secjuence  as  given  by  \Yilbur  and 
Addis : 

Liver                                         Bile  Passages  Intestine 

Hemc^lobin  ^>  Bilirubin  >  Urobilin 

Intestine  Liver 

>Part  Excreted  ^>  Part  excreted  as  such  in  bile 


Urobilin  — >Part  Absorbed  (Form?)^ >  Bilirubin,  Hemoglobin  (?) 


Part  Destroyed  ^>  Part  enters  general  circulation 

\  and  is  excreted  wholly  or  in 

part  by  kidneys. 

nrobilinnria  in  Excessive  Hemolysis. — It  is  evident  from  this  scheme 
that  in  conditions  of  excessive  hemolvsis  there  will  be  an  increased  excre- 
tion  of  bile  pigments  by  the  liver  and  an  increase  in  the  urobilin  formed 
•  in  the  intestines.  Much  of  this  excessive  urobilin  leaves  the  body  in  the 
stools,  but  since  an  excessive  amount  is  also  absorbed  by  the  portal  cap- 
illaries an  imusual  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  hepatic  mechanism  which 
serves  to  remove  this  from  the  blood.  Iffot  infrequently,  therefore,  con- 
siderable urobilin  escapes  into  the  general  circulation  and  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys.  Urobilinuria  may,  therefore,  occur  in  conditions  of  increased 
hemolysis.  To  what  extent  the  liver  changes  that  are  so  frequent  in  such 
conditions  plays  a  part  in  causing  the  urobilinuria  is  uncertain.  In  any 
ease,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  urobilin  (or  urobilinogen)  in  the  urine 
of  patients  suffering  from  diseases  that  are  associated  with  increased  blood 
destruction,  such  as  pernicious  anemia,  hemolytic  jaundice,  malaria, 
paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  and  hemorrhages  within  the  body. 
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After  Removal  of  Obstruction  in  Common  Bile  Duct. — The  urobilh 

iniria  which  often  occurs  when  an  obstruction  in  the  common  bile  duct 
disappears  is  of  similar  origin.     The  excessive  amounts  of  bile  pigment  W^ 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  body  are  excreted  into  the  intestines,  eico- 
sive  amounts  of  urobilin  are  formed  and  when  resorbed  some  of  this  miy 
pass  the  liver  and  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

As  a  Sign  of  Distmrbed  Hepatic  Functions. — In  other  diseases,  asso- 
ciated with  urobilin  in  the  urine,  there  is  no  evident  increase  in  thereto 
of  red  cell  destruction  in  the  body.  In  such  cases,  particularly,  a  uro- 
bilinuria  suggests  that  some  damage  to  the  liver  has  interfered  with  its 
normal  function  of  removing  urobilin  from  the  portal  blood.  This  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  liver  has  permitted  the  urobilin  normally  coming  from 
the  intestines  to  enter  the  circulation  in  sufficient  amounts  to  be  excreted 
by  the  kidneys.  There  is  also  evidence  that  some  urobilin  may  be  fonned, 
at  least  under  pathological  conditions,  in  the  liver  itself  or  in  the  bile 
passages,  but,  as  a  rule,  urobilinuria  is  absent  or  insignificant  when  there 
is  a  complete  obstruction  of  the  common  bile  duct,  because  bile  does  not 
enter  the  chief  site  of  urobilin  formation,  i.  e.,  the  intestines.  In  the 
absence  of  increased  blood  destruction,  therefore,  the  presence  of  urobilin 
or  of  urobilinogen  in  the  urine  may  be  taken  to  indicate  some  disturbance 
of  hepatic  function.  Unless  bile  pigments  are  reaching  the  intestines, 
[however,  no  urobilinuria  ordinarily  occurs. 

Clinically  these  pigments  are  often  present  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  urines  of  patients  suffering  from  hepatic  cirrhosis.     Urobilinum 
is  evidence  of  functional  changes  in  the  enlarged  livers  of  alcoholic  pe^ 
sons.     It  occurs  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  in  phosphorus  and  chloro- 
form intoxications,  all  of  w^iich  damage  the  hepatic  cells.     In  the  chronic 
passive  congestion  of  cardiac  insufficiency  urobilinuria  is  not  common, 
hut  when  present  it  indicates  advanced  injury  to  the  hepatic  parenchm 
fn  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  pneumonia,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
sepsis,  etc.,  urobilinuria  is  not  uncommon,  and  probably  indicates  hepatic 
changes.     In  some  cases,  as  in  the  absorption  of  pneumonic  exudates,  it 
may  he  due  in  part  to  the  absorption  of  destroyed  red  c»ells.     Finally,  in 
incomplete  jaundice  w^here  bile  enters  the  intestines,  urobilinuria  maj 
indicate  an  associated  damage  to  the  hepatic  cells. 

Carbohydrate  Metabolism  in  Hepatic  Digease 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  liver  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
carlx)hydrate  metabolism,  it  is  somew^hat  surprising  that  patients  with 
liver  disease  rarely  show  glycosuria.  Even  after  the  administration  of 
too  grams  of  glucose  this  does  not  ordinarily  develop  (see  Alimentary 
Glycosuria).  The  processes  of  absorbing,  storing,  and  bumii\g  glucose 
iire  carried  on  efficiently,  even  wlipn  the  liver  is  markedly  diseased.    Prob- 
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other  tissues  than  the  liver  (ran  perform  these  functions  sufficiently 
to  prevent  a  demonstrable  disturbance  in  glucose  metabolism. 
dimentary  Levidosiiria  and  Galactosuria. — In  the  utilization  of  cer- 
sngars  other  than  glucose,  the  liver  appears  to  be  more  essential; 
^hen  these  are  given  in  large  quantity,  they  escape  into  the  urine  more 
aently  in  the  case  of  patients  with  diffuse  organic  liver  disease  than 
le  case  of  normal  individuals.  Alimentary  levulosuria  (q,  v,)  is  rela- 
y  common  in  certain  liver  diseases,  particularly  hepatic  cirrhosis  and 
infec'tious  and  catarrhal  forms  of  jaundice.  Alimentary  galactosuria 
i\)  is  also  common  in  such  patients.  When,  in  accordance  with  the 
mmendations  of  Bauer,  an  individual  is  given  40  grams  of  galactose 
00  to  500  C.C.  of  tea  on  an  empty  stomach,  not  more  than  two  grams 
lis  sugar  should  appear  in  the  urine.  In  catarrhal  jaundice,  however, 
limit  of  excretion  is  almost  invariably  exceeded,  a  fact  which  has 
idy  been  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  damage  to  the  hepatic  parcn- 
oa  in  this  condition.  In  hepatic  cirrhosis  the  test  is  also  positive  in 
isiderftble  proportion  of  cases.  In  obstructive  jaundice  from  tumors 
all-stones,  on  the  other  hand,  the  galactose  test  is  not  infrequently 
tive  and  positive  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  associated 
ingitis.  In  chronic  hemolytic  anemias,  in  passive  congestion  of  the 
and  in  febrile  conditions  the  test  is  usually  negative. 

Nitrogenous  Metabolism  in  Hepatic  Disease 

n  certain  diseases  involving  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  there  are 
d  in  the  urine  unusual  quantities  of  ammonium  salts,  of  amino  acids, 
of  other  complex  nitrogenous  compounds.  The  exact  relation  of  these 
ipatic  disease  is  by  no  means  clear. 

Msintegration  of  Hepatic  Cells. — One  source  of  these  is  disintegration 
e  hepatic  cells  themselves.  In  such  conditions  as  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
phorus  poisoning  and  chloroform  poisoning,  the  liver  is  the  seat  of 
isive  and  widespread  cellular  destruction.  Its  proteins  are  disin- 
ted,  and  when  such  livers  are  removed  and  kept  aseptically  at  body 
erature,  they  undergo  unusually  rapid  and  marked  self-digestion 
olysis).  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  in  such  instances  of  acute 
tic  destruction,  there  are  formed  unusual  quantities  of  protein  de- 
position products  from  the  liver  substance  itself.  These  products  are 
irt  directly  responsible  for  the  unusual  amounts  of  amino  acids,  such 
ucin  and  tyrosin,  and  for  other  substances  that  appear  in  the  urine 
ig  these  diseases. 

ttsturbances  in  the  Formation  of  Urea. — The  second  possible  source 
e  abnormal  nitrogenous  material  in  the  urine  is  an  alteration  in  the 
which  the  liver  normally  plays  in  protein  catabolisra.  We  have  seen 
e  224)  that  proteins  are  broken  down  by  a  series  of  hydrolytic  cleav- 
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ages  into  simpler  nitrogenous  compounds  which  eventually  liberate  tin 
various  amino  acids  of  which  they  are  composed.  Following  this  dii 
nitrogenous  complex  is  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  amino  adi 
In  some  cases  (arginin),  urea  is  formed  directly.  More  commonly,  hot- 
( ever,  ammonia  is  split  off  from  the  amino  acids.  This  ammonia  unites witk 


\ 


carbon  dioxid  or  other  acids  in  the  blood  and  these  ammonium  salts  are 
later  converted  into  urea. 

Ex(.'KKTioN  OF  Ammonia  in  Hepatic  Disease. — That  the  liver  nor- 
mally j)lays  an  important  part  in  this  final  conversion  of  ammonium  «Jb 
into  urea  is  certain.  Urea  is  formed  when  certain  ammonium  salts 
are  perfused  through  an  isolated  liver,  whereas  the  perfusion  of  other 
organs  yields  little,  if  any,  urea.  This  does  not  prove  that  urea  cannot 
be  formed  elsewhere  in  the  bodv  from  ammonium  salts ;  but  it  indicatei 
that  the  transformation  occurs  with  particular  ease  in  the  liver.  In  4e 
acute  degenerations  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  mentioned  above  and  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  ammonium  salts  of  the  urine  have  frequently 
been  found  to  bo  increased,  either  absolutely  or  in  proportion  to  the  total 
nitrogenous  excretion.  One  is  tempted  to  explain  such  an  increase  as 
the  result  of  some  disturbance  in  the  urea-forming  function  of  the  liver. 
Yet  such  (Iocs  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases 
excess  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  serves  to  neutralize  abnormal  acids  in 
body,  and  is,  therefore,  an  evidence  of  acidosis  (see  Acidosis),  rather  than 
of  damage  to  the  urea-forming  function  of  the  liver.  The  ability  to  fonn 
urea  from  ammonium  salts  is  probably  a  widespread  function  of  the  bodj 
cells,  or,  if  limited  to  the  liver,  it  is  one  that  is  not  readily  disturbed  in 
hepatic  disease.  So  far  as  we  know,  therefore,  the  presence  of  an  exceas 
of  ammonia  in  the  urine  in  hepatic  disease  in  man  is  indicative  of  acidosis. 

^^Vi.KALosis." — It  niav  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Fischler 
found  evidence  of  an  excess  of  alkali  in  the  body  of  Eck  fistula  dogs  when 
he  fed  them  on  meat.  He  believes  that  the  toxic  symptoms  which  these 
dogs  show  when  fed  meat  are  due  to  tliis  "alkalosis." 

Increase  of  Amino  Acids  in  Urine. — We  have  stated  that  in  acute 
hepatic  degeneration  amino  acids,  and  particularly  leucin  and  t\'T08in,  mav 
appear  in  the  urine  in  considerable  quantity,  and  we  have  pointed  out 
that  these  may  be  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  abnormal  disin- 
tegration of  hepatic  proteins.  Recent  studies  by  Frey  and  by  Falk  and 
Saxl  indicate  that  the  amino  acid  content  of  the  urine  mav  also  be  in- 
creased,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  other  liver  conditions,  and  especially 
in  hepatic  cirrhosis.  Similar  changes  in  the  urine  have  also  been  ob- 
served in  pregnancy.  It  hardly  seems  probable  that  in  such  chronic  con- 
ditions the  increase  in  the  amino  acid  content  of  the  urine  is  due  soldv 
to  a  disintegration  of  the  liver  cells.  Possibly  there  is  hero  some  dis- 
turbance of  deaminization,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  amino  acids  derived 
from  protein  catabolism  instead  of  being  broken  up  are  excreted  as  sucL 
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Falk  and  Saxl  found,  furthermore,  that  when  certain  amino  acids  were 
S^"  administered  by  mouth  to  patients  with  cirrhosis,  a  much  larger  proportion 
?.    than  usual  was  excreted  in  the  urine,  which  is  additional  evidence  that 

in  these  patients  the  process  of  deaminization  is  impaired.     These  authors 

•Iso  found  that  other  more  complex  nitrogenous  substances   (peptids?) 

^J^^re  increased  in  the  urines  of  their  patients. 

Parenchymal  Cell  Damage  and  Urinary  Changes. — It  should  be  noted 

ttia.t  these  changes  in  the  urines'  of  patients  with  hepatic  disease  occur 

Pa.Tticularly  when  the  damage  to  the  parenchyma  cells  is  relatively  severe. 

Tlxey  are  often  absent  in  conditions  which  give  rise  to  urobilinuria  or  to 

alimentary  levulosuria  and  galactosuria. 

Other  Functional  Disturbances  in  Hepatic  Disease 

L    Fibrino^n 

The  experiments  of  Doyon,  Nolf  and  their  associates  indicated  that  the 
liver  is  a  normal  site  of  fibrinogen  formation.  When  in  animals  the 
liver  is  seriously  damaged  by  phosphorus  or  chloroform  poisoning,  the 
fibrinogen  content  of  the  blood  is  markedly  reduced,  and  this  may  be 
associated  with  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  gums 
or  with  severe  hemorrhage  from  small  skin  pricks  or  cuts  (see  Hemorrhagic 
Disease  from  Diminished  Fibrinogen).  Whipple  has  demonstrated  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  fibrinogen  content  of  the  blood  in  a  fatal  case 
of  hepatic  cirrhosis  with  hemorrhages.  To  what  extent  such  a  reduction 
occurs  in  less  advanced  hepatic  disease  is  not  known. 

Increased  Fibrinogen  Content  of  Blood. — Whipple  and  his  coworkers 
also  found  that  while  a  drop  in  blood  fibrinogen  followed  experimental 
injury  to  the  liver,  there  was  a  subsequent  rise  in  the  fibrinogen  curve 
above  the  normal  line  during  the  processes  of  repair.  Increases  as 
well  as  decreases  in  the  fibrinogen  content  of  the  blood  may,  therefore, 
be  associated  with  changes  in  the  liver  functions,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  increased  amounts  of  fibrinogen  observed  in  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  pneumonia  and  septic  processes,  may  be  due  to  an 
irritative  lesion  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma. 

2.    The  Blood  Lipase 

Whipple  has  called  attention  to  variations  in  the  amounts  of  lipase 
in  the  blood  in  hepatic  diseases.  In  experimental  injuries  with  chloro- 
form there  is  a  sharp  rise  in  the  amount  of  blood  lipase  which  subsides 
after  a  few  days.  With  his  coworkers  he  has  also  found  an  increased 
amount  of  lipase  in  the  blood  of  certain  eclampsia  patients  as  well  as  in 
patients  with  various  types  of  liver  necroses. 
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3.    The  EUminafion  of  PhenoHetradilorplitliilein 

Abel  and  Eowntree  showed  that  this  colored  compound  is  eliminatel 
through  the  liver^  and  the  latter  has  proposed  that  it  be  used  as  a  fii]»> 
tional  test  of  hepatic  efficiency  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  dyes  haTe 
been  used  to  test  renal  efficiency.  For  this  purpose  phenoltetrachli^ 
phthalein  is  injected  intravenously  and  the  quantity  eliminated  in  tie 
stools  is  measured.  In  diffuse  hepatic  diseases  the  quantity  eliminated  ii 
reduced. 
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Gholemia 

Patients  with  acute  hepatic  degenerations,  as  well  as  patients  in  the 
terminal  stages  of  hepatic  cirrhosis,  not  infrequently  present  a  dinieal 
picture  which  suggests  a  severe  intoxication.  Particularly  prominent  in 
this  picture  are  the  nervous  syniptoms,  such  as  twitchings,  ataxia,  som- 
nolence, and  coma.  To  this  group  of  toxic  symptoms,  insofar  as  they 
depend  upon  liver  changes,  the  name  cholemia  has  been  given.  That 
these  sjTuptoms  are  not  due,  as  was  once  supposed,  to  the  action  of 
retained  bile  constituents  now  seems  definitely  established.  Although 
serious  toxic  effects  can  be  produced  experimentally  by  the  injection  of 
bile  and  particularly  of  bile  salts,  it  is  improbable  that  the  concentration  of 
these  in  the  blood  of  jaundiced  patients  is  ever  sufficiently  high  to  give 
rise  to  serious  nerv^ous  symptoms.  Complete  obstruction  of  the  conmion 
bile  duct  may  persist  in  man  for  months  without  the  intervention  of 
serious  symptoms,  and  animals  which,  like  the  guinea-pig,  die  as  a  result 
of  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  show  at  autopsy  extensive 
necroses  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma.  These  liver  changes  rather  than  the 
jaundice  itself  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fatal  result 

In  many  cases  and  particularly  in  severe  infectious  jaundice,  the  toxic 
symptoms  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  infection. 

Toxic  Symptoms  in  Eck  Fistula  Animals. — In  other  cases,  however, 
the  symptoms  seem  to  depend  upon  changes  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
liver.  The  toxemia  in  such  patients  is  probably  due  either  to  poisonous 
substances  derived  from  the  disintegrating  liver  cells  or  to  some  change 
in  the  intermediary  nitrogenous  metabolism.  Dogs  with  a  fistula  between 
the  vena  porta  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  (Eck  fistula)  frequently  die 
of  an  intoxication  characterized  by  pronounced  nervous  symptoms.  It 
was  noted  by  Pawlow,  Xencki  and  their  coworkers  that  the  feeding  of 
meat  to  such  animals  often  induced  the  toxic  symptoms.  According  to 
Fischler,  two  types  of  intoxication  occur  in  Eck  fistula  dogs.  The  first, 
which  is  due  to  degenerative  necrotic  lesions  of  the  liver,  regularly 
causes  death  with  symptoms  of  manic  excitement  ending  in  convulsions 
or  coma.     He  attributes  these  liver  lesions  to  injury  of  the  pancreas  whiA 
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^berates  the  pancreatic  ferments  and  thus  causes  the  liver  necroses.     The 
*    second  type  of  intoxication  is  that  produced  by  feeding  meat.     This  is 
t-    not  necessarily  associated  with  degenerative  or  necrotic  changes  in  the 
■;    liver  and  it  is  not  necessarily  fatal.     It  is  characterized  clinically  by  blind- 
ness, ataxia,  stupor  and  at  times  slight  muscular  twitchings  and  excite- 
?     merit.     The  latter  type  of  intoxication  is  due,  according  to  Fischler,  to  an 
^bnonnal  alkalinity  of  the  body,  which  results  from  a  disturbance  of  that 
portion  of  the  liver  function  which  assists  in  maintaining  the  normal  re- 
^tion  of  the  body  fluids.    Thus  far  such  a  condition  has  not  been  observed 
^^^   man,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  severe  intoxications  observed  in 
^^rtain  patients  with  hepatic  diseases  are  due  directly  to  the  changes  in  the 
*^^patic  cells.     The  exact  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  such  patients  is  still, 
*^Owever,  unknown. 

Gall-stones 

Frequency 

The  frequency  with  which  gall-stones  occur  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. According  to  Miyake's  recent  statistics,  gall-stones  are  found  in 
I  about  seven  per  cent  of  all  individuals  coming  to  autopsy  in  Germany, 
V'^'hereas  in  Japan  they  are  found  in  only  about  three  per  cent.  Women, 
and  particularly  those  who  have  borne  children,  show  gall-stones  more 
frequently  than  men,  the  ratio  between  the  two  being  variously  estimated 
from  as  high  as  6  to  1  to  as  low  as  3  to  2.  This  greater  susceptibility  of 
women  has  been  attributed  in  part  to  the  use  of  corsets,  in  part  to 
mechanical  or  chemical  changes  associated  with  pregnancy.  Cholelithi- 
asis is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  the  onset  of  symptoms  usually  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  60. 

Composition  and  Structure 

The  chief  constituents  of  gall-stones  are  cholesterin,  calcium  salts  of 
bilinibin,  and  organic  calcium  salts.  Small  amounts  of  fats,  soaps,  leci- 
thin, etc.,  are  also  found.  In  the  great  majority  of  stones  the  principal 
constituent  is  cholesterin,  which  usually  makes  up  from  70  to  as  high  as 
08  per  cent  of  the  dried  substance  of  the  stone.  In  addition  to  the  above 
constituents,  the  stone  contains  an  organic  protein  framework,  which 
becomes  evident  when  the  other  constituents  are  dissolved. 

Arrangement  of  Oomponents. — In  the  center  of  nearly  every  gall- 
stone there  is  found  a  brown  nucleus  containing  coagulated  colloid  mate- 
rial, calcium  salts  j^f^bilirubin,  and  relatively  small  quantities  of  choles- 
terin. About  this  nucleus,  the  other  constituents  may  be  arranged  either 
in  concentric  layers  or  in  divergent  rays  that  spread  out  from  the  center. 
This  radial  structure  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  pure  cholesterin 
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stones.  The  latter  are  large  solitary  stones  found  in  gall-bladders  whie 
at  the  time  of  examination  at  least  are  usually  free  of  infection.  Tl 
so-called  combination  stones  show  a  central  radial  portion,  composed  pri 
cipally  of  cholesterin,  and  a  peripheral  portion  made  up  of  concenti 
layers  of  calcium-containing  material.  According  to  the  statistics 
jfAschoff,  pure  cholesterin  stones  occur  in  about  six  per  cent  of  all  ca9 
(jwhile  combination  stones  occur  in  about  twenty  per  cent.  The  common' 
gall-stones,  which  are  found  in  sixty  per  cent,  or  more  of  all  cases,  i 
the  multiple,  small  to  medium-sized  stones  which  show  a  concentric  li 
inated  structure.  The  successive  layers  contain  varying  amoimts  of  ( 
lesterin,  calcium  salts,  and  bile  pigments.  On  splitting  such  a  st 
through  its  center,  the  layers  are  easily  distinguished  on  account  of  va 
tions  in  their  color  and  structure.  Stones  composed  mainly  of  the  cdlc 
salts  of  bilirubin  are  also  found,  but  these  are  rare. 

Single  and  Multiple  Stones. — Gall-stones  may  be  single  or 
tiple.  The  single. stones  are  usually  the  large  p_ure  cholesterin  stom 
combination  stones,  while  multiple  stones  are  usually  smaller  and  i 
the  concentric  laminated  structure  just  described.  At  times  a  single 
stone  is  associated  with  numerous  smaller  stones,  or  there  mav  be  se 
generations  of  stones.  The  structure  is  relatively  constant  for  al 
dividuals  of  a  given  generation,  indicating  that  some  common  cau8< 
given  rise  to  the  various  layers  of  all  members. 

Pathogenesis  of  GalUstones 

Certain  constituents  of  the  bile,  such  as  cholesterin  and  bilirubir 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  These  are  held  in  solution  in  the  bile  bv 
constituents,  important  among  which  are  the  bile  salts,  fatty  substt 
etc.  Bile  may  be  concentrated  without  precipitating  its  solids  and 
the  addition  of  considerable  lime  water  does  not  necessarily  throw 
the  bilirubin.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  simple  increase  ii 
amount  of  cholesterin,  of  bile  pigments,  or  of  calcium  salts  in  the 
cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  a  precipitation  of  these  substances.  ( 
changes  must  play  a  part.  Yet  an  increased  concentration  of  these 
stances  may  Avell  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the  pathogenesis  of  i 
lithiasis  and  for  this  reason  the  causes  of  such  increases  will  fir 
considered. 

Increased  Cholesterin  Concentration. — The  cholesterin  of  the  b 
excreted  in  part  by  the  hepatic  cells,  in  part  it  is  derived  from  the  m 
membrane  lining  the  gall-bladder  and  the  biliary  passages  (Nau] 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  concentration  of  cholesterin  i: 
blood  is  increased  in  certain  pathological  conditions,  among  whic 
severe  types  of  diabetes,  obstructive  jaundice,  during  the  later  moni 
pregnancy,  during  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  and  in  some  pa 
with  arteriosclerosis  and  nephritis.     According  to  McNee,  hyperc 
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teremia  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cbolesterin  in  the  bile. 
The  view  that  such  a  "cholesterin  diathesis''  may  play  a  part  in  the  patho- 
genesis of  cholelithiasis  is  suggested  by  the  frequent  association  of  some 
^f  the  above  conditions  (pregnancy,  typhoid  fever)  with  gall-stones,  as 
^e]I  as  by  the  recent  observations  of  ChauflFard's  school  and  of  Henes  who 
*0\ind  that  in  certain  patients  with  cholelithiasis  the  amount  of  cbolesterin 
L^  the  blood  is  increased.  The  low  incidence  of  cbolesterin  stones  among 
'the  Japanese  may  also  be  due  to  the  small  amount  of  cbolesterin  in  the 
diet  of  these  people. 

Increased  Concentration  of  Bile  Pigments  and  of  Calcium. — The  ex- 
cretion of  bile  pigments  is  increased  whenever  there  is  an  increased  destruc- 
tion of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  Congenital  hemolytic  jaundice,  in  which 
an  excessive  destruction  of  red  cells  occurs,  is  at  times  associated  with 
attacks  of  biliary  colic.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  have 
come  to  autopsy  or  operation,  pigment  stones  composed  chiefly  of  the  cal- 
cium salt  of  bilirubin  have  been  found.  To  what  extent  variations  in 
the  calcium  content  of  the  bile  predispose  to  the  formation  of  gall-stones 
is  not  known. 

Factors  Influencing  the  Solvent  Properties  of  Bile. — There  is,  there- 
fore, reason  to  believe  that  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  specific 
stone  formers  may  play  a  part  in  the  pathogenesis  of  gall-stones.  Yet 
the  principal  cause  seems  to  lie  in  changes  in  those  factors  which  normally 
keep  the  bile  constituents  in  solution. 

Infection. — Such  changes  may  be  brought  about  by  infection  of  the 
bile.  Thus  Cramer  showed  that  when  typhoid  or  colon  bacilli  are  grown 
in  bile  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  calcium  salts,  bile  pigments  and 
a  few  cbolesterin  crystals. 

Typhoid  fever  is  frequently  complicated  by  an  infection  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  it  is  frequently  followed  by  cholelithiasis.  Attacks  of  chole- 
cystitis may  accompany  or  precede  the  formation  of  stones.  At  autopsy 
or  operation  the  gall-bladders  of  patients  suffering  from  cholelithiasis  are 
frequently  found  to  be  infected,  and  bacilli  have  been  isolated  from  the 
centers  of  gall-stones.  The  primary  relation  of  infection  to  cholelithiasis 
is  also  evident  in  the  experimental  production  of  gall-stones  in  animals 
by  partially  obstructing  a  duct  and  introducing  an  organism  of  low  viru- 
lence. It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  most  gall-stones  infection  has 
played  an  important  primary  etiological  role.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  stones  that  are  made  up  of  concentric  layers.  The  various  layers, 
the  striking  similarity  in  structure  of  all  stones  in  a  given  generation, 
and  the  occurrence  of  successive  generations,  may  all  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  changes  in  the  degree  of  infection  have  caused  variations 
in  the  material  deposited. 

Cholelithiasis  without  Infection. — While  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  infection  of  the  gall-bladder  is  the  main  cause  of  multiple  concentric 
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stones,  wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  those 
stones,  usually  solitary,  in  which  the  cholesterin  is  arranged  radially. 
Aschoff  and  Bacmeister  believe  that  this  type  of  stone  develops  in  the 
absence  of  infection,  while  others  hold  that  it  represents  a  rearrange- 
ment or  even  a  replacement  of  the  elements  which  had  previously  been 
deposited  in  concentric  layers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  precipitates 
may  form  in  sterile  bile.  Thus  Bacmeister  has  shown  that  the  preacDce 
of  cells  may  cause  a  precipitation  of  cholesterin  from  sterile  bile.  Fu^ 
thermore,  a  sterile  thread  inserted  into  the  gall-bladder  may  become  en- 
crusted with  the  calcium  salts  of  bilirubin  even  though  the  gall-bladder 
remains  free  of  infection.  While,  therefore,  the  great  importance  of  in- 
fection in  the  pathogenesis  of  gall-stones  cannot  be  denied,  nevertheless  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  sole  disturbance  which  may  lead  to  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  bile  constituents. 

Colloidal  Reactions. — Just  how  these  various  agents  act  is  not  cer- 
tain. Infection  may  possibly  destroy  certain  elements  in  the  bile  which 
normally  hold  the  cholesterin  and  the  bile  pigments  in  solution.  Phy«co- 
cheraical  changes  in  the  bile  have  also  been  held  responsible  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  its  constituents.  According  to  the  theory  advanced  by  Lichtwitz, 
certain  colloids  of  the  bile  carry  a  negative  charge  of  electricity,  while  pr<>- 
teins  introduced  into  the  bile  react  with  calcium  salts  and  then  develop  a 
positive  charge.  In  consequence  of  a  reaction  between  these  complex  molec- 
ular substances  carrying  opposite  electrical  charges,  there  results  a  pre- 
cipitation of  cholesterin,  bilirubin  calcium,  protein  and  organic  calcium 
salts.  Concentric  stones  are  rich  in  calcium  and  protein  framework  while 
the  radial  cholesterin  stones  are  relatively  poor  in  both.  Since  infection 
of  the  biliary  passages  tends  to  increase  the  amount  and  change  the  char 
acter  of  the  proteins  in  the  bile  this  would  favor  the  formation  of  the 
concentric  stones  with  their  high  calcium  content  and  rich  protein  frame- 
work. 

Secondary  Infections  in  Cholelithiasis 

We  have  pointed  out  tliat  infection  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  gall-stones  and  particularly  of  multiple  stones  that  show  a 
concentric  structure.  Calculi  in  the  bile  passages  also  favor  secondary 
infections.  The  sterility  of  any  hollow  viscus  or  duct  is  maintained  in 
large  part  by  its  free  evacuation.  Any  stasis  produces  conditions  which 
are  favorable  for  the  growth  of  organisms  that  may  chance  to  lodge  behind 
the  obstruction.  It  seems  certain  that  bacteria  are  not  infrequently  ex- 
creted by  the  liver  into  the  bile  and  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  bile  duets  favors  a  retention  and  multiplication  of  these  micro- 
organisms. That  such  secondary  infections  may  in  themselves  lead  to 
new  gall-stones  or  to  new  layers  on  old  stones  is  generally  admitted. 
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Many  of  the  more  serious  consequences  of  cholelithiasis  are  due  to  such 
infections  rather  than  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  gall-stones. 

Biliary  Colic 

Typical  attacks  of  biliary  colic  are  characterized  by  violent  pains  be- 
neath the  right  costal  margin  which  radiate  to  the  right  back  and  shoulder 
blade.  The  paroxj'sms  usually  begin  and  terminate  abruptly  but  leave 
behind  some  soreness  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  biliary  colic  is  usually  due  to  an  obstruction  of  the  cystic  or 
common  duct  by  stones  or  by  the  products  of  inflammation,  little  is  known 
concerning  its  immediate  cause.  If  one  may  draw  an  analogy  between 
biliary  and  renal  or  intestinal  colic,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  pains 
are  due,  not  so  much  to  a  lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  to  an  acute 
distention  of  the  bile  passages  with  tension  and  spasms  of  the  muscle 
fibersjining  the  distended  ducts.  Chronic  obstructions  do  not  necessarily 
produce  colic,  for  it  is  well  known  that  malignant  obstructions  may  cause 
an  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder  without  pain.  The  gradual  distention 
in  such  cases  causes  no  pain. 

Diseases  of  the  Pancreas 

Diseases  of  the  pancreas  may  produce  a  variety  of  disturbances.  We 
have  already  considered  the  relation  between  pancreatic  disease  and  dia- 
betes mellitus  as  well  as  the  disturbances  of  intestinal  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption which  follows  exclusion  of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  duodenum. 
Aside  from  these  there  remain  for  consideration  the  relation  of  pancreatic 
disease  to  fat  necroses,  and  the  physiological  aspects  of  acute  hemorrhagic 
necrosis  of  this  organ. 

Fat  Necrosis 

A  careful  examination  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pancreas 
at  autopsy  not  infrequently  discloses  a  number  of  small,  opaque,  white  or 
yellowish-white  areas  which  on  microscopic  examination  are  found  to  be 
composed  mainly  of  necrotic  fat  cells.  Occasionally  such  areas  are  numer- 
ous and  distributed  through  the  abdominal  cavity,  though  still  most  numer- 
ous in  the  region  of  the  pancreas ;  while  still  more  rarely  they  occur  in 
distant  parts  of  the  body.  The  majority  of  patients  showing  extensive 
fat  necroses  have  been  found  to  have  some  disease  of  the  pancreas.  Ex- 
perimentally, these  lesions  have  been  produced  by  ligation  of  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  by  injury  to  the  pancreatic  parenchyma  and  by  the  injection 
of  commercial  pancreatin  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion between  fat  necroses  and  pancreatic  disease  is,  therefore,  well  estab- 
lished. Only  very  exceptionally  have  extensive  fat  necroses  been  observed 
without  demonstrable  pancreatic  lesions. 
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Chemistry  of  Pat  Necroses. — Microchemical  studies  of  fat  necroses 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  cleavage  of  the  fat  into  its  constituents, 
fatt\'_acid  and  gljcenn.  The  latter  being  soluble  is  washed  away,  vkile 
the  former  combines  with  calcium  and  deposits  of  insoluble  calcium  soipi 
are  thus  formed. 

Action  of  Pancreatic  Perments. — The  intimate  relationship  ktween 
fat  necroses  and  natural  or  experimental  disease  of  the  pancreas,  as  nA 
as  tho  experimental  production  of  these  lesions  by  allowing  pancreatw 
juice  or  pancreatin  to  act  on  fatty  tissue,  indicates  that  fat  necroses  are  due, 
in  most  instances  at  least,  to  the  action  of  pancreatic  ferments  upon  die 
fatty  tissues.  Distant  necroses  in  pancreatic  disease  suggests  that  tk 
proteolytic  and  lipolytic  pancreatic  ferments  have  entered  the  blood  or 
lymph  streams  and  have  acted  at  a  distance,  a  conclusion  which  is  strength- 
ened by  the  observation  that  in  acute  hemorrhagic  necrosis  of  the  pancreas 
the  amount  of  lipolytic  ferment  in  the  urine  may  be  definitely  incieasei 


Acute  Hemorrhagic  Necrosis  of  the  Pancreas 

This  remarkable  condition  is  characterized  clinically  by  pain  in  the 
upper  abdomen,  vomiting  and  rapid  collapse;  pathologically,  by  extensive 
necrosis  of  the  pancreatic  gland  associated  with  local  hemorrhages  and 
very  numerous  fat  necroses  throughout  the  abdominal  cavity,  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pancreas. 

Experimental  Production. — Acute  hemorrhagic  necrosis  of  the  pan- 
creas has  been  produced  experimentally  by  a  variety  of  means.  Among 
these  are:  (1)  ligation  of  the  gland  in  mass  with  interference  to  its  blood 
supply;  and  (2)  the  injection  into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  various  irritat- 
ing or  destructive  substances  such  as  gastric  juice,  hydrochloric  acid,  fo^ 
malin,  fats  and  bile.  Positive  results  have  also  been  obtained  in  some 
instances  by  the  injection  of  various  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand,  simple 
ligation  or  occlusion  of  the  pancreatic  ducts  does  not  ordinarily  lead  to 
hemorrhagic  necrosis;  nor  does  the  injection  of  preparations  of  enter- 
okinase,  the  activator  of  pancreatic  trypsin  (page  174),  lead  to  hemorrhagic 
nec^rosis  even  when  combined  with  ligation  of  the  duct.  It  seems  evident 
from  these  experiments  that  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatic  necrosis  results 
from  damage  to  the  pancreatic  cells,  either  by  a  serious  interference  with 
their  blood  supply,  or  by  the  chemical  action  of  certain  substances  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  ducts  of  the  gland. 

Pathogenesis  in  Man. — These  ex])erinients  indicate  that  acute  hemor- 
rhagic pancreatitis  in  man  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  Since  the  in- 
jection of  fat  or  gastric  juice  into  the  pancreatic  duct  may  produce  the 
disease,  it  has  been  suggested  that  under  exceptional  circumstances  this 
may  enter  from  the  duodenum  and  so  give  rise  to  the  disease.     It  is 
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doubtful,  however,  if  such  substances  ever  enter  the  duct  in  sufficient 
qxiantity  to  cause  hemorrhagic  necrosis.     Agcendin^  infections  through 
the  ducts  may  account  for  a  certain  number  of  the  clinical  cases,  particu- 
larly when  combined  with  some  other  injury  to  the  gland.     Opie  has 
pointed  out  that  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the  pancreas  is  by  no  means 
difficult     The  main  pancreatic  duct  and  the  conmaon  bile  duct  usually 
finite  within  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
and  have  a  common  exit  into  the 
duodenum.    If  this  exit  be  blocked 
oy    a    stone    that    is    not    large 
^Xiough  to   fill  the  ampulla,   bile 
^ay  readily  be  forced  from  the 
^mmon  bile  duct  into  the  pan- 
^^^tic  duct.    (See  Fig.  69.)   Opie 
Aas  described  cases  of  hemorrhagic 
Necrosis  in  which  small  gall-stones 
Vere  lodged  at  the  exit  of  the  com- 
bined ducts  in  such  a  manner  that 
bile  could  easily  be  forced  into  the 
pancreas.     That  this  is  an  impor- 
tant   cause    of    acute    pancreatic 
necrosis  cannot  be  doubted.     That 
it  is  the  sole  cause  is,  however,  im- 
probable. 

Cause  of  Fatal  Symptoms. — The  cause  of  the  very  severe  and  often 
rapidly  fatal  symptoms  that  characterize  acute  hemorrhagic  necrosis  of 
the  pancreas  remains  to  be  considered.  These  do  not  depend  upon  in- 
fection, for  the  experimental  disease  may  pursue  a  rapidly  fatal  course 
in  the  absence  of  all  infection.  The  pancreas  itself  may  give  rise  to  highly 
toxic  substances,  for  the  injection  of  pancreatic  tissue  into  the  peritoneal 
cavities  of  animals  often  leads  to  fatal  results.  The  exact  nature  of  these 
toxic  substances  is  not  known.  It  seems  i^aprohahle  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  pancreatic  ferments,  for  the  injection  of  pancreatic  material 
which  has  been  heated  so  as  to  destroy  its  ferments  is  also  fatal,  and 
examinations  of  the  blood  of  animals  with  acute  hemorrhagic  necrosis 
have  thus  far  failed  to  show  an  increase  in  the  content  of  trypsin. 

Peritoneal  Exudate  Non-toxic. — The  peritoneal  exudate  which  is  so 
common  in  acute  hemorrhagic  necroses  of  the  pancreas  is  non-toxic  for 
other  animals,  a  fact  which  may  be  important  from  the  practical  stand- 
point, for  drainage  of  such  exudates  does  not  remove  toxic  material. 
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Fig.  69— Diagram  Showing  (A)  Diverticulum 
of  Vater  Containing  a  CalculUR  and  (B) 
Separate  Entranco  of  Common  Bile  Duct 
(dc)  and  of  Duct  of  WIrsung  ((/u:)  into 
the  Duodenum.  Note  that  in  the  Former 
Bile  May  Readily  be  Forced  into  the  I'an- 
creatlc  Duct.  (From  Opie,  "Diseases  of 
the  Pancreas."  published  by  J.  B.  Llp- 
pincott   Co.) 
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Chapter  VII 
Disturbances  of  Respiration 

Respiration  Proper 

Respiration  includes  all  those  processes  whereby  oxygen  is  delivered  to 
the  tissues  and  carbon  dioxid  is  taken  from  them  and  removed  from  the 
body.  It  is  evident  that  tl^ese  processes  fall  into  two  general  groups.  To 
the  first,  the  so-called  external  respiration,  belong  the  interchange  of  gases 
between  the  blood  and  the  external  air.  To  the  second,  the  so-called 
internal  respiration,  belong  the  transportation  of  gases  in  the  blood  and 
the  interchanges  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  From  the  physio- 
logical standpoint  these  two  varieties  of  respiration  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  each  other,  for  external  respiration  is  controlled  mainly  by  the 
internal  respiration  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  The  two  must,  there- 
fore, be  discussed  together. 

The  Dead  Space 

Alveolar  Ventilation. — Pulmonary  ventilation  is  effected  by  increas- 
ing and  diminishing  the  size  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  elastic  lungs 
follow  these  changes  in  size  and  air  flows  in  and  out  of  them  through  the 
air  passages.  During  each  respiratory  movement  a  certain  amount  of  the 
air  breathed  does  not  reach  the  alveoli  proper,  but  remains  in  the  trachea, 
bronclii  and  other  air  passages.  This  air  is  not  available  for  purposes  of 
respiration,  and  the  space  which  it  occupies  is  spoken  of  as  the  dead  space. 
During  sliallow  breathing  the  dead  space  takes  up  a  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  respired  air,  wliile  during  deep  breathing  it  takes  up  a 
relatively  small  proportion.  Edsall  has  shown  that  when  a  normal  indi- 
vidual with  as  little  effort  as  possible  breathes  first  normally,  then  supe^ 
ficially,  and  finally  deeply,  the  total  external  ventilation  is  greatest  in  the 
superficial  breathing,  and  least  in  tlic  deep  breathing.  If,  however,  due 
allowance  be  made  for  the  dead  space,  which  must  be  subtracted  from  each 
respiration  in  order  to  give  the  effective  ventilation  of  the  pulmonary 
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«tlv€oli,  it  is  found  that  the  alveolar  ventilation  is  not  materially  altered 
l>y  these  voluntary  modifications  of  breathing.  This  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  chart : 


Breathing 


^^cnnal. 


Superficial. 


Number  of  Respirar 
tions  in  15  Minutes 


174 

41 

465 


Total  Ventilation  in 
15  Minutes,  Liters 


93.25 

71.51 

130.60 


Total  Alveolar  Ventila- 
tion in  15  Minutes 
Assuming  a  Dead  Space 
01140  c.c. 


68.89 
65.63 
65  50 


Considered  anatomically,  the  dead  space  is  the  volume  of  the  respira- 
tory passages  through  which  air  must  pass  before  it  can  be  mixed  with  the 
alveolar  air,  and  so  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
circuit.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  exists 
between  the  air  in  the  alveoli  and  that  in  the  infundibula  and  terminal 
bronchioles,  nor  is  there  an  abrupt  change  in  structure  between  the  func- 
tionating alveolar  epithelium  and  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchi. 
The  funclional  dead  space  is  usually  estimated  by  determining  what  part 
of  the  expired  air  is  derived  from  the  alveoli  and  what  part  is  derived  from 
the  air  of  the  previous  inspiration.  The  greater  the  amount  of  inspired  air 
that  is  returned  on  the  succeeding  expiration,  the  greater  is  the  dead  space. 
It  is  frequently  assumed  that  all  the  air  in  the  alveoli  and  infundibula  has 
a  constant  composition  (alveolar  air),  but  such  an  assumption  can  hardly 
be  strictly  correct  and  Hoover,  for  example,  believes  that  changes  in  the 
size  of  the  infundibula  play  an  important  role  in  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions. 

Size  of  Dead  Space. — According  to  Loewy's  calculations,  the  size  of  the 
dead  space  is  usually  about  140  c.c.  It  varies,  however,  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  in  a  single  individual  at  different  times.  Siebeck  found  that 
in  a  normal  individual  the  dead  space  was  smaller  when  the  lungs  were 
relatively  collapsed,  in  a  position  of  expiration,  and  that  it  was  larger  when 
the  lungs  were  expanded,  in  the  inspiratory  position.  According  to  Doug- 
las and  Haldane,  the  physiological  dead  space  becomes  larger  during  dysp- 
nea. Thus  they  estimated  that  the  dead  space  in  a  certain  individual 
during  rest  was  160  c.c.  On  exercise  the  dead  space  increased  until,  ac- 
cording to  their  calculations,  it  reached  a  maximum  of  622  c.c.  when  the 
individual  was  walking  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  These  authors 
assumed  that  this  considerable  change  was  due  to  a  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  and  bronchioles.  On  the  other  hand,  Krogh  and  Lindhard  believe 
that  no  marked  change  in  the  dead  space  occurs  under  these  conditions. 
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At  the  present  time  we  know  little  concerning  pathological  variations  ii 
I  the  size  of  the  dead  space.     Siebeck  found  that  the  functional  dead  spice  B^'.t/ 
'5  is  increased  in  emphysema  and  in  heart  disease.    According  to  his  deta^     ^ 
/'minations  the  dead  space  normally  varied  from  90  to  160  cc,  whereas  in 
I  emphysema  it  varied  from  190  to  250  cc.     Similar  changes  appear  to 
occur  during  cardiac  dyspnea.    Hoover  has  also  found  that  the  dead  space 
was  increased  in  cases  of  pulmonary  emphysema.    An  increase  in  the  dead 
space  will  necessitate  the  respiration  of  larger  quantities  of  air,  in  order  to 
attain  an  equal  ventilation  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli. 


'j-^^  a 


&&IL 


Changes  in  Lun^  Volume 


J. 


The  total  quantity  of  air  which  can  be  made  to  leave  the  lungs  when  a 
maximum  inspiration  is  followed  by  a  maximum  expiration  is  spoken  of 
as  the  vital  ca])acity.    Even  at  maximum  expiration,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  air  is  left  in  the  lungs.    This  is  sjx)ken  of  as  the  residual  fli^- 
This,  together  with  the  vital  capacity,  makes  up  the  total  pu/tnonofj 
capaciiy,  the  largest  amount  of  air  that  the  lungs  can  contain.    During 
quiet  respiration  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  breathed  in  and  out    Tliistf 
spoken  of  as  the  tidal  air,  and  the  pulmonary  capacity  at  the  middle  of  such 
a  quiet  respiration  is  spoken  of  as  the  midcapacity.     (See  Fig.  78.) 

Physiological  Increases. — ^All  of  these  quantities  vary  considerably, 
both  in  a  single  individual  at  different  times  and  among  different  indi- 
viduals. Of  particular  interest  are  changes  in  the  midvolume  of  the  lung^ 
An  increase  in  this  midvolume  occurs  physiologically  when  an  individual 
passes  from  the  lying  to  the  upright  position,  when  he  suffers  pain,  when  he 
is  exposed  to  cold,  when  he  lives  at  high  altitudes  and,  as  a  rule,  when  he  is 
dyspneic  from  any  cause.  The  increased  volume  of  the  lungs  after  exercise 
usually  passes  off  promptly,  although  after  prolonged  exertion  it  may  poa- 
sibly  persist  for  a  day  or  two.  The  pulmonary  volume  has  also  been  found 
to  be  increased  in  glass  blowers  and  in  those  who  play  musical  wind 
instruments. 

Pathological  Increases. — Among  the  pathological  conditions  which  pro- 
duce pulmonary  distention  are  stenoses  of  the  upper  air  passages.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  by  breathing  through  a  constricted 
tube.  Distention  may  occur  as  a  local  phenomenon  when  individual 
bronchi  are  narrowed.  Acute  attacks  of  asthma  cause  an  enormous  pul- 
monary distention  which  may  disappear  in  a  day  or  two,  or  may  persist 
for  a  much  longer  time.  In  emphysema,  pulmonary  distention  is  also 
common  and  mav  bo  vcrv  marked.  In  this  condition  there  is  not  onlv  an 
increase  in  the  midcapacity  of  the  lungs,  but  even  more  characteristic  is 
the  fact  that  the  patient  cannot  empty  liis  lungs  as  completely  as  does  the 
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normal  individuaL  He  has  an  increase  in  the  residual  air.  Patients  with 
heart  disease  frequently  show  some  increase  in  the  size  of  the  thorax.  Esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  however,  have  shown 
that  as  a  rule  there  is  no  constant  or  definite  increase  in  the  total  or  mid- 
capacities  of  the  lungs  of  such  patients.  According  to  Plesch,  anemia 
causes  an  increase  in  the  midcapacity  of  the  lungs. 


The  Regulation  of  Pulmonary  Ventilation 

Afferent  Nervous  Stimuli 

The  respiratory  movements  are  controlled  by  a  nervous  center  lying  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  When  this  portion  of  the  medulla  is  ex- 
cis^d  respiration  stops.  This  respiratory  center  is  influenced  both  by 
liferent  nervous  impulses,  which  have  traveled  mainly  over  the  vagus 
nex-ves  and  by  the  composition  of  the  blood  supplied  to  it.  Afferent 
^—?Y??s  impulses  are  not  essential  for  respiration.  They  serve  primarily 
^^  a  guide  to  the  respiratory  movements,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
*^ii8ory  impulses  from  joints  and  muscles  aid  in  the  control  of  voluntary 
Movements  of  the  extremities. 


Chemical  Regulation 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  the  normal  regulation  of  pulmonary 
ventilation  is  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  i.  e.,  the  chemical  reaction, 
of  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the  respiratory  center.  Any  increase 
in  the  acidity  of  the  blood  promptly  stimulates  this  center. 

Carbon  Dioxid  Tension. — This  conclusion  was  first  suggested  by 
studies  of  the  carbon  dioxid  tension  in  the  air  that  fills  the  pulmonary 
alveoli.  The  composition  of  alveolar  air  is  determined  by  analyzing 
samples  taken  from  the  last  portion  of  a  sharp,  forced  expiration.  By 
such  analyses,  Haldane  and  his  coworkers  have  shown  that  for  each  indi- 
vidual the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  alveolar  air  is  remarkably  con- 
stant. The  normal  tension  varies  in  diflFerent  persons  from  39  to  44  mm. 
Hg.,  though  it  may  vary  from  34  to  48  mm.  Hg.  (4.5  per  cent  to  6.4  per 
cent  of  an  atmosphere).  Should  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
inspired  air  be  increased,  even  by  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  respirations  of  the  individual.  lie  breathes  more  deeply  and, 
by  so  doing,  increases  his  pulmonary  ventilation  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxid  in  his  alveolar  air  remains  constant. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  his  lungs  as 
well  as  in  his  blood  is  diminished  by  forced  respiration,  he  becomes  apneic 
and  does  not  breathe  again  until  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  blood 
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has  risen  to  about  its  normal  level.  That  the  apnea  following  forced 
respirations  is  due  neither  t)  ir:r\  .  s  influences,  nor  to  the  increased 
supply  of  oxygen,  has  been  demonstrated  by  showing  that  it  may  be 
prevented,  if  the  normal  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  alveoli  be  arti- 
ficially maintained  by  adding  this  gas  in  adequate  amounts  to  the  respired  _- 
air  during  the  forced  breathing.  Occasionally,  as  Boothly  has  shown,  K 
there  are  excei)tions  to  the  rule  that  apnea  follows  forced  ventilation  rf  m^n 
the  lungs.  lie  attributes  this  to  a  compensatory  diminution  of  theciroh  1,t 
lation  through  the  respiratory  center.  Iw: 

Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration. — The  action  of  carbon  dioxid  upon  tie  ^r- 
respiratory  center  is  not  a  si)ecific  one  but  is  shared  by  other  acidt».   Bespi- 
ration  is,  therefore,  controlled  in  the  main  by  the  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tion (chemical  reaction)  of  the  blood  that  passes  through  the  respiratory 
center.    Any  increase  in  the  non-volatile  acids  of  the  blood  acts  as  a 
spiratory  stimulant     As  a  result  of  this  stimulation  of  the  respiratorjS 
center  by  accessory  acids,  the  pulmonary  ventilation  is  increased, 
tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  alveolar  air  is  maintained  at  a  relati?et. 
low  level,  and  carbon  dioxid  is  pumped  out  of  the  blood.     In  this  way 
total  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  blood  is  kept  at  the  normal  leve^^ 
The  dyspnea  associated  with  marked  reductions  in  the  oxygen  content  f^- 
the  blood  is  believed  by  Ilaldane  to  be  due  to  an  abnormal  formatia^" 
of  acids  in  the  body,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  increased  pulmonary 
ventilation  which  may  persist  for  some  time  after  muscular  exercise. 

Changes  in  the  Respiratory  Center 

Changes  in  respiration  may  be  due,  not  only  to  varying  stimulation  of 
the  respiratory  center  by  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  blood,  but 
also  to  changes  in  the  irritability  of  the  (Center  itself.  To  what  extent  audi 
changes  occur  under  normal  or  pathological  conditions  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they  do  occur.  The  activity  of 
the  center  appears  to  be  depressed  by  niorp.bin  (Hasselbalch)  and  during 
sleep.  Its  excitability  appears  to  be  increased  J)y  caffein  (Edsall  and 
Means),  by  ultraviolet  light  (Hasselbalch)  and  possibly  by  a  deficient 
oxygen  supply. 

It  is  apparent  that  an  increased  excitability  of  the  respiratory  center 
like  an  increase  of  non-volatile  acids  in  the  blood  will  increase  the  alveolar 
ventilation  and  reduce  the  carbon  dioxid  tension  in  the  lungs  and  in  the 
blood.  They  can  be  distinguished  only  by  a  direct  examination  of  the 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  blood.  Such  determinations  are  pecu- 
liarly difficult,  and  since  the  center  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  slight 
changes,  considerable  differences  of  opinion  prevail  as  to  the  relative 
roles  played  by  the  center  itself  and  the  reaction  of  the  blood  coming 
to  it. 
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Tbe  Transportation  o(  Gases  in  the  Blood 

Internal  reapiration  depends  not  only  upon  tbe  pulmonary  ventilation, 
hut  ilso  upon  the  transportation  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxid  between  the 
tiaenes  and  the  luggs.  This  transportation  is  governed  by  two  main  fae- 
*"       "        Ae  capacity  of  the  blood  for  carrying  these  gasea,  and,  second, 


It  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
KDount  of  gas  that  can  be  carried  between  tbe  lungs  and  the  tissues  varies 
itfectly  with  the  amount  of  blood  which  passes  through  the  vessels  in  a 
Upen  unit  of  time. 

Ohemical  OomponndB. — Both  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxid  are  carried 
"tie  blood  partly  in  simple  solution  but  mainly  in  the  form  of  easily 
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'Ik.  to. — CurTM  Btiowlns  tbe  BktaratiDn  of  HemogloblD  witb  Oxygen  at  DUterent  Olrsen 
and  Carbon  DIuiMl  PreB«nre».  The  Figures  Below  Indicate  the  Oiygcn  Tension.  At 
Sea  Level  Ihe  Tendon  In  Arterial  Blood  In  Approilmatcily  100  mm.  Note  thai  wllb 
DlmlnlihlDg  Tenalona  the  SatoratloD  ot  HemogloblD  at  First  RpmalDB  Good,  But  that 
When  the  Tenalon  la  Redaced  to  about  60  mm.  with  the  I'kubI  CO,  Tenfilon  o(  40  mm,, 
there  Beglnn  an  Ahmpt  Drop  tn  the  RaturBtlon  of  the  H.'iiioglnliln.  An  Ilctpbw  of 
Carbon  DIoild  In  tbe  TlUDea  FaTors  the  Liberation  of  nxygcn.  An  May  Be  Be.n  From 
tbe  Lower  Curie.  (From  A-  l«ewjr,  Korllnyl  and  Rlchtrr"ii  "PhyMlkBlliirlie  rhi-mie  ii, 
UedlilD,"  publlibed  by  O.  Thletne,  I^lpxlg.) 

iissoeiated  chemical  compounds.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  oxygen- 
;anying  compound  is  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  The 
imount  of  oxygen  which  combines  with  hemoglobin  varies  with  tbe  tension 
)f  tbe  gas,  more  entering  into  combination  at  high  than  at  low  pressures. 
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A  defiinte  but  complex  relationship  exists  between  the  tension  or  partial 
pressure  of  oxygen,  and  the  amount  taken  up  by  hemoglobin.  OrdiDa7 
atmospheric  air  contains  about  20  per  cent  oxygen,  and  the  oxygen  tension 
or  partial  pressure,  therefore,  is  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere  or  152  ma  of 
mercury.  When  blood  is  exposed  to  this  oxygen  tension  the  hemoglobin 
becomes  nearly  saturated  with  the  gas.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying figure,  a  reduction  of  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  does  not  pro- 
duce a  uniform  fall  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  is  held  in  combination  bj 
hemoglobin.  At  first,  there  is  but  little  change.  When,  however,  with  t 
carbon  dioxid  pressure  of  about  40  mm.  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  falb 
to  about  one-tenth  of  an  atmosphere  (76  mm.  of  mercury),  there  begins  i 
rather  abrupt  fall  in  the  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  hemoglobin.  Ab 
may  be  seen  from  the  figure,  this  begins  earlier  and  is  more  marked  when 
large  amounts  of  carbonic  (or  other)  acid  are  also  present.  In  consequence 
of  these  properties  of  hemoglobin,  oxygen  is  readily  taken  up  by  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  so  long  as  its  tension  in  the  alveolar  air  exceeds  abont 
one-tenth  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  rapidly  given  ofif  to  the  tissues  when 
the  tension  of  oxygen  in  the  latter  falls  much  below  this  point.  The  dis- 
tribution to  the  tissues  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  in  them  of  increased 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  by  any  local  rise  of  temperature,  for  bo4 
of  these  factors  increase  the  dissociation  of  oxyhemoglobin.  In  functionat- 
ing active  tissues,  therefore,  with  local  heat  and  carbon  dioxid  formation, 
the  conditions  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  disrupting  oxygen  from  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood. 

C&rbon  dioxid  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  is  oxygen,  but  in  the 
blood  it  is  present  mostly  in  loose  chemical  combinations.  In  arterial 
blood,  for  example,  about  2.6  volumes  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxid  are  in 
simple  solution  out  of  a  total  of  40  volumes  per  cent.  The  nature  of  these 
loose  chemical  combinations  is  not  well  understood.  It  seems  certain,  how- 
ever, that  inorganic  salts  do  not  contain  all  of  the  combined  carbonic  acid 
of  the  blood,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  is  combined  wit^  proteins 
and  other  organic  substances. 

Secretion  of  Gktses. — ^We  have  assumed  that  the  interchange  of 
gases  between  the  blood  and  the  lungs  and  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues 
always  follows  the  physical  laws  governing  the  diffusion  of  gases.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  physiological  observations  accord  with  this  view. 
Apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule  have  been  recorded  by  Bohr,  by  Douglas 
and  Haldane,  and  by  others.  These  authors  have  therefore  assumed  that, 
in  exceptional  cases  and  in  particular  at  high  altitudes,  in  carbon  monoxid 
poisoning  and  during  muscular  work,  the  interchange  of  gases,  and  espe- 
cially the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  is  assisted  by  secretory  activi- 
ties of  the  intervening  membranes  in  the  lungs.  Krogh  and  others  believe, 
however,  that  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  always  follows  the 
physical  laws  governing  the  diffusion  of  gases. 
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Periodic  Breathing 

In  normal  individuals  the  respirations  are,  as  a  rnle^  fairly  regular. 
Tbanges  in  rate  or  depth  occur  gradually,  and  once  having  occurred  the 
ew  type  of  respiration  continues  or  again  changes  slowly.  Under  certain 
ircumstances,  however,  the  respirations  are  irregular.  It  is  well  known 
bat  the  respiratory  movements  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  voluntary 
ontrol  and,  consequently,  irregular  breathing  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
f  the  higher  brain  centers.  The  deep,  gasping  breaths  occasionally  seen  in 
ysterical  patients  and  the  changes  of  respiration  caused  by  emotions  and 
y  interest  are  of  this  type. 

Cheyne-Stokes  Respiration. — Of  more  importance,  however,  are  those 
rregularities  of  respiration  which  are  seemingly  independent  of  the  higher 
jrebral  centers.  The  most  common  of  these  is  known  as  Clieyne-Stokes 
aspiration.  In  this  condition  we  have  a  regular  alternation  of  periods 
f  apnea  with  those  of  hyperpnea.  This  alternation  may  be  of  varying  de- 
rees.  In  the  milder  cases,  there  is  simply  a  periodic  increase  and  diminu- 
on  in  the  size  of  the  respirations.  In  the  more  marked  eases,  periods  of 
)mplete  apnea  alternate  with  periods  of  extreme  dyspnea.  Various  other 
lanifestations  accompany  the  alternation  in  respiration.  In  the  severe 
rpes,  the  apnea  is  associated  with  drowsiness,  the  eyes  close,  and  the  head 
rops  forward.  The  pupils  may  contract,  and  muscular  twitchings  may 
^ur.  The  cyanosis  often  increases  perceptibly.  During  the  period  of 
jrspnea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  wakes  from  his  drowsy  stupor,  the 
ead  is  thrown  back,  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  the  respiratory  muscles 
lay  be  strained  during  the  gasping  dyspnea.  The  bl^od  pressure  varies 
uring  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  but  the  direction  of  these  variations  does 
ot  seem  to  be  the  same  in  all  patients.  In  some  the  bleed  pressure 
icreases  during  the  dyspnea,  while  in  others  it  falls. 

Periodic  breathing  of  the  general  type  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is 
)  a  certain  extent  a  physiological  phenomenon.  It  is  mo^  apt  to  occur  dur- 
ig  sl^p  and  it  is  particularly  conmion  in  ipfants.  Hypnotics,  especially 
lorphin  and  chloral,  favor  its  occurrence  in  susceptible  individuals.  It 
as  been  observed  in  hibernating  animals.  It  is  relatively  common  at  high 
Itiludes,  particularly  those  above  9,000  feet.  At  such  elevations  the 
eriodic  breathing  may  be  so  marked  when  the  individual  attempts  to  sleep 
lat  it  causes  serious  insomnia.  At  high  altitudes  also  an  unusually  deep 
3spiration,  or  a  short  period  of  holding  the  breath,  may  initiate  prolonged 
Briodic  breathing.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  physiological  type 
f  periodic  breathing,  is  favored  by  conditions  of  unco»s«iousness,  and  by 
iminished  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  the 
.ck  of  oxygen  which  is  responsible  for  the  irregular  breathing. 

Oifiyi^fi-Rtnlcftq  ffiftpirfltinp   is  observed  clinically  in  diseases  of  the 
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tf  brain  and  kidney.  It  is  most  frequently  encountered  in  cases  of 
•iosclerosis  and  chronic  hypertension.  It  also  occurs  in  various  dis- 
i  of  the  central  nervous  system  and,  among  others,  in  acute  increases 
itracranial  pressure. 

iot's  Breathing. — In  typical  cases  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  the 
»dic  changes  in  breathing  occur  with  a  certain  regularity.  Occa- 
lly,  however,  irregular  breathing  does  not  follow  the  rhythmic 
Qation  of  dyspnea  and  apnea  characteristic  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type. . 
irregular  respiration  known  as  Biot's  breathing,  for  example,  is  charac-^ 
3d  by  great  variations  in  the  intervals  which  separate  the  respirations, 
Dy  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  individual  respirations.  This  type  of 
Jiing  occurs  particularly  in  meningitis  and  is  presumably  due  to  a 
It  involvement  of  the  respiratory  center.  It  should  probably  be  sep- 
id  from  the  more  rhythmic  Cheyne-Stokes  type. 
Sven  Character  of  Normal  Respiration. — Many  explanations  have 
offered  for  the  periodic  character  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  Be- 
we  review  these,  however,  the  cause  of  the  regular  character  of  normal 
'rations  may  be  considered.  We  have  seen  that  the  normal  control  of 
ration  depends  upon  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  arterial  blood 
h  circulates  through  the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla.  One  might 
•n  that  any  sudden  increase  in  this  tension  would  stimulate  the  respira- 
center,  increase  the  pulmonary  ventilation,  and,  as  a  result,  reduce  the 
on  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  blood.  This,  in  turn, 
d  lessen  the  respirations  and,  through  the  subsequent  accumulation  of 
3n  dioxid  in  the  body,  it  might  be  followed  by  increased  respirations. 
3  periodic  breathing  might  be  established.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
»  sudden^  changes  in  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  dp  not 
.uce  periodic  breathing.  The  respiratory  mechanism  normally  actsi 
an  engine  with  a  heavy  fly-wheel  which  prevents  sudden  fluctuations/^ 
oscillations  in  speed.  The  explanation  for  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact/ 
the  body  fluids  and  tissues  have  a  very  large  capacity  for  holding 
on  dioxid,  and  that,  on  this  account,  very  sudden  changes  in  their 
ent  do  not  occur.  The  respiratory  center  is,  therefore,  affected  only 
ually  by  even  sudden  changes  in  the  alveolar  tension  of  carbon  dioxid 
le  lungs. 

^ile  the  respiratory  center  is  normally  controlled  by  carbon  dioxid 
on,  it  is  also  extremely  sensitive  to  any  marked  lack  of  oxygen, 
narily  this  supply  is  more  than  adequate.  If  it  be  shut  off,  however, 
en  want  comes  on  promptly,  for,  unlike  carbon  dioxid,  there  is  no  great 
ge  of  oxygen  either  in  the  blood  or  in  the  tissues.  On  account  of  this 
1  oxygen  capacity,  it  follows  that  where  the  oxygen  supply  is  low  a 
ler  sudden  diminution,  sufficient  to  irritate  the  center,  may  initiate 
ular  breathing.  This  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  forms  of  Cheyne- 
BS  respiration,  which  will  now  be  considered. 
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Periodic  Bespiration  from  Oxygen  Want. — It  is  well  known 
longed  forced  breathing  is  followed  by  a  period  of  apnea:    Not  infr 
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the  respirations  which  immediately  follow  this  apnea  are  not  re 
are  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type  and  this  gradually  merges  int 
breathing.    Douglas  and  Haldane  have  studied  carefully  the  alve 
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during  this  form  of  periodic  breathing.  Their  results  are  charted  in 
Figure  73.  This  figure  begins  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  forced  respiration 
with  a  high  pressure  of  oxygen  and  a  low  pressure  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
alveoli.  During  the  first  half  minute  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  rises 
rapidly,  and  after  this  slowly.  The  oxygen  tension,  on  the  other  band,  falls 
i^pidly  and  at  a  uniform  rate  until  it  reaches  a  level  (30  mm.  Ilg.)  at  which, 
IS  may  be  seen  from  Figure  70,  the  hemoglobin  can  take  up  only  about  one- 
lalf  the  usual  amount  of  oxygen.  On  account  of  this  lack  of  oxygen  the 
Bspiratory  center  is  rendered  overresponsive,  and  is  stimulated  by  a 
fusion  of  carbon  dioxid  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  normal  stimulating 
^int  Respirations  then  begin  and  cause  a  rise  of  oxygen  tension  and  a 
Jl  of  carbon  dioxid  tension  in  the  alveoli.  The  respiratory  center,  being 
>  longer  overirritable  from  lack  of  oxygen,  ceases  to  act  and  the  patient 
^^es  into  apnea.  These  events  are  repeated  several  times,  but  gradually 
'^  tension  of  oxygen  rises  until  finally  it  keeps  the  blood  sufficiently  sat- 
''^ted,  and  the  normal  control  through  carbon  dioxid  alone  is  reestab- 
^hed.  Douglas  and  Haldane  showed  that  lack  of  oxygen  is  essential  in 
^^s  experiment,  for  periodic  breathing  does  not  occur  if  pure  oxygen  be 
^baled  with  the  last  few  breaths  of  the  forced  breathing,  so  that  the 
Iveolar  oxygen  tension  during  the  apnea  does  not  fall  to  a  low  point.  The 
romptness  with  which  lack  of  oxygen  affects  the  breathing  in  this  experi- 
ent  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  acid  products  are  formed  in  the 
ispiratory  center  itself,  and  that  with  an  increase  of  oxygen  they  are 
pidly  decomposed  (Haldane),  or  by  assuming  that  oxygen  want  is  a 
rect  respiratory  stimulant  (Gasser  and  Loewenhart). 

Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  can  also  be  produced  artificially  by  having 

individual  breathe  through  a.  large  tube,  with  a  capacity  of  from 
0  to  800  c.c,  in  which  a  small  vessel  containing  soda-lime  has  been 
iced  for  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxid.  Under  these  conditions  there 
no  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  lungs,  but  there  is  a  progressive 
11  in  the  alveolar  oxygen  owing  to  the  unusually  large  dead  space.  This 
2k  of  oxygen  finally  affects  the  respiratory  center,  and  when  the  indi- 
dual  then  overcomes  the  artificial  dead  space  by  deeper  respirations, 
riodic  breathing  from  lack  of  oxygen  occurs.  Uere,  as  after  prolonged 
lep  breathing,  the  reduced  oxygen  supply  exerts  a  periodic  effect  upon 
e  respiratory  center. 

It  is  probable  that  the  type  of  periodic  breathing  which  occurs  at 
gh  altitudes  is  in  every  way  analogous  to  that  produced  experimentally 
r  a  lack  of  oxygen.  Douglas  found  that  as  he  ascended  to  higher  altitudes 
e  periodic  breathing,  which  follows  the  apnea  after  forced  breathing,  is 
ore  easily  produced  and  lasts  for  a  longer  time.  At  still  higher  levels  it 
jcome  practically  continuous. 

Lessened  Irritability  of  Bespiratory  Center. — ^\Ve  have  mentioned  that 
ere  is  a  tendency  to  periodic  respiration  during  sleei),  during  hiberna- 
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tion  and  during  the  action  of  hypnotic  drugs,  such  as  morphin  and  cUonL 
It  seems  probable  that  in  these  conditions  there  is  a  lessened  irritAbUi^af 
the  respiratory  center  and  that  in  some  way  this  interferes  witTtfienonnil 
maintenance  of  regular  respiration.  The  center,  being  depressed,  does  sot 
appear  to  respond  so  promptly  as  it  should  to  slight  alterations  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  and  in  this  way  it  permits  irregular  accumiili- 
tions  of  acid  products  in  the  blood.  Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  thii 
type  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  it  should  be  noted  that  during  varioia 
conditions,  which  themselves  predispose  to  irregular  breathing,  such  is 
high  altitudes  and  cardiorenal  disease,  the  irregular  breathing  is  fre- 
quently accentuated  during  sleep.  At  this  time  the  lessened  irritability 
of  the  center  adds  another  causative  factor  to  those  already  present 

Clinical  Tjrpes. — The  most  common  clinical  examples  of  Cheyne-Stdcei 
respiration  are  those  which  occur  in  association  with  diseases  of  the  hetrt, 
the  kidneys  and  the  blood  vessels.  As  yet,  few  analyses  of  the  alveolar  air 
have  been  made  in  these  patients.  In  the  case  recently  reported  by  White, 
Ryffel,  Poulton,  Johnson  and  Chisholm,  the  total  pulmonary  ventilation 
was  increased.  The  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  lungs  was  always  low, 
and  examination  of  the  blood  showed  an  increase  of  non-volatile  acids. 
The  alveolar  tension  of  oxygen  was,  on  the  whole,  high.  Even  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  apnea,  there  was  no  marked  reduction  of  oxygen 
tension  below  the  nonnal. 

Alveolar  Air  in  Chetke-Stokes  Respiration 
(From  White,  Ryffel,  Poulton,  Johnson  and  Chisholm) 


Pulmonary  Ventilation 

Liters  per  minute 
(Measurwf  wet  at  37**  C. 

and  at  prevailing 
atmospheric  pressure) 

Respirations 

CompoBition  of 
Alveolar  Air 

Date 

CX)« 

0 

% 

Mm. 
Hg. 

% 

Mm. 
Hg. 

April  11th  — 

15.6 

(beginning  of  dyspnea) 
(end  of  dyspnea) 

4.2 
2.3 

30 
16 

11.7 
18.4 

83 
131 

Aoril  16th .... 

4.3 
3.1 

April  28th.... 

11.1 

(beginning  of  dyspnea) 
(end  of  dyspnea) 

31 
22 

15.0 
18.0 

106 
127 

May  2nd 

11.9 

Normftl  mftTi . 

5.6 

40 

14.1 
(Ap 

100 

pfw.) 

Liimits    of 

10.8 
5.6 

5.0 
6.0 

36 
43 

variations 
in  normal 
subiects 
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CARDIOVASCULAR  CHANGES. — If  these  observations  are  confirmed  for 

f  patients,  then  the  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  of  cardiovascular  disease 

lot  be  due  to  insufficient  pulmonary  ventilation.     It  is  possibly  due 

rirculatory  changes,   whereby  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  respiratory 

ter  is  rendered  inadequate.     The  fact  that  oxygen  inhalations  fre- 

mtly  relieve  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  of  this  type  favors  the  view  of 

deficient  oxygen  supply.     These  circulatory  changes  may  be  caused 

ier  by  a  slowing  of  the  general  blood  stream,  or  by  constriction  of 

e  vessels  leading  to  the  center.     Disturbances  in  the  blood  vessels  are 

iggested  by  the  fact  that  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  frequently  associated 

ith  general  or  cerebral  arteriosclerosis. 

Possibly,  as  Barbour  suggests,  the  alternations  in  circulatory  velocity 
epend  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart  muscle.     During  the  apnea  an 
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Fls.  74.— Varimtlons  In  SyBtolIc  Blood  Pressure  During  Cheyne-Stokes  Respiration. 

Clark  and  Hamill,  Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Exp.  Therap.) 


(From 


asphyxia  of  the  heart  may  cause  weakness  of  this  organ,  a  fall  of  blood 
pressure,  and  a  reduction  in  the  circulation  through  the  brain.  This 
stimulates  respiration  and  the  improved  aeration  of  the  blood  strengthens 
the  heart  and  improves  the  cerebral  circulation.  Blood  pressure  changes 
have  been  frequently  observed  during  the  course  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respira- 
tion. In  the  type  commonly  seen  in  cardiorenal  patients  the  pressure  falls 
during  the  apneic  period  (Fig.  74). 

Ctarebral  Oompression. — We  have  said  that  periodic  breathing  may 
be  produced  experimentally  by  acute  cerebral  compression.  An  example 
of  this  is  seen  in  Figure  75.  This  type  of  periodic  breathing  occurs  when 
jthe  intracranial  pressure  has  been  raised  to  a  high  point,  approaching  or 
(exceeding  the  normal  arterial  blood  pressure.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
arterial  pressure  must  be  elevated  above  the  level  of  intracranial  pressure 
in  order  to  stipplj  the  brain  with  blood.  The  pressure  rises,  yet  frequently 
it  does  not  remain  constantly  above  the  level  of  intracranial  pressure,  but 
fluctuates  above  and  below  it.  When  it  is  above  and  the  brain  receives 
blood  the  animal  breathes ;  when  it  is  below  and  the  brain  is  anemic  respi- 
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ration  ceases.    Manifestly  the  mechanism  here  is  different  from  tfut<4 

occurs  in  the.  Cheyne- Stokes  hreathing  of  high  altitudes.    In  cerebri!  m 

I  pression,  the  periods  of  respiration  correspond  with  an  increased  snpplji^ 
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pen  to  the  centers ;  in  other  types  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  the  dysp- 1 
occurs  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  falls.  As  Eyster  has  pointed  out,  a 
it  or  temporary  diminution  of  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  center  may 
ulate  it,  while  a  marked  deprivation  of  oxygen  over  a  longer  period  of 
5  may  reduce  its  irritability.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  type  of  irregular 
iration  produced  experimentally  by  high  intracranial  pressure  is  com- 
tble  to  any  seen  clinically  except  that  due  to  an  acute  cerebral  com- 
sion.  The  respiratory  curves  obtained  during  such  experiments  are 
n  extremely  irregular  and  resemble  those  of  Biot's  breathing.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  relation  between  the  respirations  and  the  blood 
sure  changes,  for  while  a  heightened  blood  pressure  causes  the  periods 
espiration  in  acute  cerebral  compression,  there  is  a  fall  of  pressure 
re  the  dyspneic  periods  in  the  type  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  which 
plicate  cardiovascular  or  renal  disease. 


Respiration  and  Acid  Intoxication 

larbon  Dioxid  Tension. — In  his  experiments  on  acid  intoxication, 
:er  noted  that  after  rabbits  had  been  given  liydrochloric  acid  the  respi- 
ns  increased,  and  later  workers  have  shown  that  the  tension  of  carbon 
id  in  the  blood  of  these  animals  is  markedly  reduced.  The  most  typical 
1  of  acid  intoxication  in  man,  that  associated  with  diabetic  coma,  is  also 
mpanied  by  large  respirations  and  by  a  reduced  tension  of  carbon 
id  in  the  blood  and  in  the  alveoli.  During  the  coma  itself  extraor- 
rily  low  tensions  may  be  found  (below  10  mm.  of  mercury  in  the  place 
Je  normal  of  about  40  mm.).  During  the  less  marked  acidosis  which 
precede  coma  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  alveolar  tension  is  less 
^edly  reduced,  ranging  from  20  to  32  mm.  of  morcnry.  When  such 
Hts  are  given  soda  by  mouth  the  alveolar  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  rises, 
vhen  soda  is  taken  away  it  falls.  The  acidosis  which  frequently  fol- 
eudden  carbohydrate  starvation  in  normal  individuals  (page  292)  is 
Associated  with  a  reduced  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  alveoli  and 

?he  reduced  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  alveoli  and  in  the  blood 
ng  acid  intoxications  is  not  due  to  a  reduced  capacity  of  the  blood  for 
>^ing  this  gas,  but  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  pulmonary  ventilation 
h  removes  carbon  dioxid  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  blood  more 
aptly  than  normal.    We  have  already  seen  that  this  increased  ventila- 

is  due  to  the  action  of  acids  upon  the  respiratory  center  in  the  brain 

that  it  serves  to  maintain  a  normal  hydrogen  ion  concentration  in  the 

i. 

>i88ociation  Cnrve. — An  increase  in  the  concentration  of  hydrogen 

in  the  blood  also  causes  a  change  in  the  dissociation  curve  of  hemo- 
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globin.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  curve  is  affected  by  difTerat 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  blood  (Fig.  70),  and  Barcroft  liij 
shown  that  similar  cban^s  in  the  dissociation  curve  are  produced  nla 
lactic  acid  ia  added  to  the  blood  (Fig.  72). 

The   presence  of   abnormal   quantities   of  non-volatile   acida  in  tU 
blood  can,  therefore,  he  demonstrated  by  two  methods  that  have  beei 
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Fig.  TC.'  -Cnr*ei  ot  HcmoElnbln  DlnnadBtlon  Wbpn  I^cllc  Acid  la  Added  to  8be«p1  U 
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Curve  Bluod  Whlcb  CoDtalna  O.OS  I'er  Cent  Addrd  Lactic  Add.  (From  Barcrott.  J 
Fbjvlol.J 


used  in  respiratory  studies.  The  first  of  these  ia  the  determination  of 
tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  alveolar  air.  When  this  tension  is  redm 
it  is  usually  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centers  h^  other  ac 
The  second  method  is  the  determination  of  the  dissociation  curve  of  he 
globin  when  the  tenaion  of  carbonic  acid  is  fixed.  The  preaence 
abnormal  quantities  of  other  acids  will  then  be  evident  on  the  diesocia' 
curve. 
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Respiration  at  Hi^h  Altitudes 

Mountain  Sickness 

ell  known  that  at  the  great  elevations  which  are  attained  on  high 

;  and  during  balloon  ascensions  men  are  subject  to  a  series  of 

es  caused  by  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure.     To  these 

of  mountain  sickness  has  been  given.    These  symptoms  usually 

leights  of  5,000  to  10,000  feet  with  atmospheric  pressures  of 

Ltely  630  to  530  mm.  of  mercury.    At  very  great  heights  life  is 

.    Among  the  symptoms  of  mountain  sickness  are  fatigue,  pros- 

(adache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  palpitation  and  dyspnea.     All 

especially  the  dyspnea,  are  markedly  increased  on  exertion.    The 

.  be  held  only  a  short  time.    Periodic  breathing  of  the  Cheyne- 

)e  is  apt  to  occur,  and  at  night  this  may  seriously  disturb  the 

le  lips  and  skin  are 

'hese  symptoms  and 

most  marked  during 

two   or    three   davs 

ling  high  elevations. 

r  begin  to  diminish 

y  and,  after  one  or 

,  a  certain  amount 

tization  to  the  high 

as  taken  place. 

of    Oxygen.  —  The 

e  of  mountain  sick- 

ik  of  oxygen.     This 

especially    by    the 

relief  afforded  when 
in  is  breathed.  Here, 
•spiratory  conditions, 
irtial  pressure  of  the 
her  than  the  atmos- 
3sure  which  is  of  the 
^ificance.  By  using 
lalations,  balloonists 
led  great  heights.    It 

however,  that  even- 
jight  will  be  reached 
I  pressure  of  even 
en  will  be  sufficient 
a  life.  Loewy  places 
at    about    12,000 
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Fig.  77.— The  Effect  of  Reduced  Atmosplieric  Prcs- 
Bures  Upon  the  Tension  of  Alveolar  Oases. 
Note  that  As  the  Tension  of  Oxygen  (Fine 
Line)  Falls,  There  Is  at  First  No  Change  In 
the  Tension  of  Carbon  DIoxid  (Heavy  Line). 
But  that  at  a  Certain  Point  the  Latter  Begins 
to  Fall  Rapidly  on  Account  of  the  Increased 
Pulmonary  Ventilation.  The  Dotted  Lines  In- 
dicate the  Effect  of  Adding  Oxygen  to  the  Air 
Breathed  Without  Changing  Its  Barometric 
Pressure.  (From  Boycott  and  Haldane,  Jour. 
Physiol.) 
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meters  (about  40,000  feet)  and  states  that  in  order  to  attain  greater  beigkli 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  balloonist  to  live  in  a  closed  compartment  ii 
which  an  increased  atmospheric  pressure  could  be  maintained  artifidaBj. 

Increased  Ventilation. — When  a  person  is  exposed  to  reduced  atmoi- 
pheric  or  oxygen  pressures,  certain  compensatory  mechanisms  are  brongit 
into  play.    Boycott  and  Ilaldane  studied  the  effect  of  a  few  hours'  staja 
a  steel  chamber  under  varying  degrees  of  diminished  pressure,  andtby 
found  that  the  alveolar  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  remained  constant  untBi 
barometric  pressure  of  about  650  mm.  of  mercury  had  been  reachei 
Further  reductions  of  pressure  caused  a  rapid  fall  of  the  alveolar  tenan  A 
of  carbon  dioxid,  due  to  an  increased  pulmonary  ventilation.    This  redo*  It 
tion  in  carbon  dioxid  tension  at  low  barometric  pressure  was  caused  Ij 
the  low  oxygen  tension,  for  it  did  not  occur  if  the  individual  were  exjXMeJ 
to  equally  low  barometric  pressures  when  the  air  in  the  chamber  containel 
a  large  percentage  of  oxygen. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  addition  to  this  mechanism  for  an  immediili 
increase  of  the  pulmonary  ventilation  at  low  oxygen  tensions,  there « 
other  protective  factors  which  are  brought  into  play  during  the  acclimiti- 
zation  which  occurs  when  individuals  live  at  high  altitudes  for  some  tima  |i 
Under  such  conditions  the  increased  pulmonary  ventilation  is  greater  for 
a  given  reduction  in  oxygen  pressure  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  acute 
experiment.  According  to  Zuntz,  Loewy,  Miiller  and  Caspari,  thefollof- 
ing  increases  in  pulmonary  ventilation  occur  at  different  altitudes: 

at  1,600  meters  about    15  per  cent  increase 
at  2,000  meters  about    45  per  cent  increase 
at  3,G00  meters  about    58  per  cent  increase 
and  at  4,560  meters  about  114  per  cent  increase     (Loewy), 

This  increased  pulmonary  ventilation,  which  develops  gradually,  doesnok 
immediately  disappear  on  a  return  to  sea  level.     If,  after  some  weda* 
residence  at  a  high  altitude,  the  individual  returns  to  a  low  altitude,  tie 
normal  carbon  dioxid  tension  in  his  alveoli  may  not  be  reestablished  for 
ten  days  or  more. 

Cause  of  Increased  Ventilation. — It  is  evident  that  in  such  cases  die 
lack  of  oxygen  is  only  indirectly  responsible  for  the  increased  pnlmonaij 
ventilation  and  the  reduced  tension  of  alveolar  carbon  dioxid.  Its  direct 
cause  is  an  increased  amount  of  acid  in  the  body,  for  Barcroft  has  shown 
that  at  high  elevations  the  dissociation  curve  of  hemoglobin  correspondB 
to  that  seen  when  small  amounts  of  an  organic  acid  (lactic)  have  been 
added  to  the  blood.  The  acid  which  is  responsible  for  this  change  at  hi^ 
altitudes  is  not  known ;  but  the  slow  return  to  the  normal  af tet  a  prolonged 
residence  suggests  that  there  has  been  some  fundamental  shifting  in  the 
relation  between  bases  and  acids  in  the  body.  Such  increases  in  pulmonarj 
ventilation  serve  to  elevate  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  alveoli 
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in  the  blood.  Naturally,  however,  they  cannot  increase  the  partial 
lure  in  the  alveoli  beyond  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
nal  air,  and  their  value  as  a  compensatory  measure  is,  therefore, 
ed  by  this  fact. 

iirther  Protective  Factors. — A  second  compensatory  mechanism  for 
ig  tlie  body  to  withstand  the  low  oxygen  pressure  of  high  altitudes  is 
icrease  in  the  hemoglobin  and  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  This 
>cussed  more  fully  in  another  place  (page  602),  but  it  may  be  said,  in 
ng,  that  this  increase  in  hemoglobin  is  not  due  solely  to  an  increase  in 
I  concentration  by  reason  of  a  reduced  volume  of  blood  in  the  body, 
r  prolonged  residence  at  high  altitudes,  there  is  usually  either  a 
lal  or  an  increased  blood  volume.  It  serves  the  useful  purpose  of 
lasing  the  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  blood.  Theoretically  the 
jportation  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues  could  also  be  assisted  by  a  more 
1  circulation  of  blood.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  no  evi- 
e  that  this  plays  any  important  part  in  assisting  respiration  at  high 
ides. 

Lecording  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Douglas,  Ilaldane,  Henderson 
Snyder  on  Pike's  Peak,  a  very  important  method  of  respiratory  coro- 
ition  at  high  altitudes  consists  in  an  increased  secretory  activity  of  the 
lar  epithelium.  These  observers  found  that,  after  acclimatization  to 
altitudes,  the  oxygen  pressure  in  the  arterial  blood  during  rest  was 
t  66  per  cent  higher  than  the  oxygen  pressure  in  tlie  alveoli,  and  they 
Duted  this  to  an  active  oxygen  secretion  from  the  lungs  into  the  blood 
be  pulmonary  epithelium.     These   results   have  been  criticised  by 

Increased  Atmospheric  Pressures 

Caisson  Disease 

'athological  disturbances  from  being  subjected  to  increased  atmospheric 
ure  are  rarely  encountered  except  when  work  must  be  done  below  the 
ce  of  water  or  of  very  yielding  earth.  Under  such  conditions  the 
man,  enclosed  in  a  diving  suit  or  working  in  a  so-called  caisson,  is 
unded  by  air  under  sufficiently  high  pressure  to  withstand  the  pres- 
>f  the  water.  Very  few  physiological  effects  result  directly  from  such 
ased  barometric  pressures.  The  voice  may  become  hoarse,  and  sud- 
*hanges  of  pressure  on  the  tympanic  membranes  may  cause  disturb- 
\  of  hearing.  The  feelings  of  oppression  and  of  lassitude  from  which 
s  sometimes  suffer  are  due,  not  to  the  increased  pressure  but  to  insuffi- 
ventilation,  particularly  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxid,  as  well  as  to 
rerheating  of  the  body.  Animals  can  Avithstand  enormous  increases 
tnospherie  pressure  and  only  very  high  pressures  are  distinctly  harm- 
Air  at  16  atmospheres  of  pressure  or  oxygen  at  3  atmospheres  may 
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cause  convulsions.  Of  more  practical  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  o\mnh 
tion  of  L.  Smith,  that  pneumonia  may  result  from  prolonged  exposure  to 
less  marked  increases  of  oxygen  pressures. 

Symptoms  from  Decompression. — Serious  symptoms,  therefore^  tn 
not  produced  directly  by  increased  atmospheric  pressures.  They  obI^ 
develop  during  or  after  the  release  from  the  high  pressure  and  they  tn 
most  apt  to  occur  when  there  has  been  a  rapid  decompression.  Aa  tb 
French  express  it,  a  man  pays  when  he  comes  out  of  the  caisson.  Thev 
symptoms  of  overrapid  decompression  consist  most  commonly  of  sevew 
pains  in  the  extremities,  the  "bends."  In  more  serious  cases,  however, 
stupor,  pains  and  paralyses,  referable  to  the  central  nervous  system,  aod 
particularly  to  the  spinal  cord,  are  prominent. 

Pathogenesis. — The  cause  of  caisson  disease,  first  definitely  established 
by  P.  Bert,  is  the  liberation  of  free  nitrogen  gas  in  the  blood  vessels  andia 
the  tissues.    In  accordance  with  well-known  physical  laws,  liquids  dissolw 
larger  amounts  of  gas  at  higher  pressures.    At  one  atmosphere  of  pressure^ 
for  example,  the  blood  dissolves  approximately  one  volume  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  and  at  two  atmospheres  it  dissolves  two  volumes  per  cent  Vki 
a  person  is  exposed  to  an  increased  barometric  pressure,  the  amount  d 
nitrogen  gas  dissolved  in  his  blood  is  increased.     The  blood  rapidly  ib- 
sorbs  this  extra  nitrogen  in  the  lungs  and  carries  it  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  body.    Here  the  tension  of  nitrogen  also  becomes  increased.    Since,  tf 
Vernon  has  shown,  fats  dissolve  five  or  six  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  hlood, 
it  takes  some  time  (over  two  hours)  before  the  tissues  are  saturated vitk 
nitrogen.  During  decompression  the  reverse  changes  take  place.  The  extn 
nitrogen  of  the  blood  is  given  off  in  the  lungs  and  the  reduction  in  tension 
allows  the  blood  to  take  up  the  extra  nitrogen  that  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  tissues.     This  is  then  conveyed  to  the  lungs  and  eliminated.    If  sufr 
cient  time  is  not  allowed  for  this  transportation  and  elimination  of  tke 
nitrogen  dissolved  in  the  tissues,  a  reduction  of  pressure  will  set  free 
bubbles  of  nitrogen  gas  either  within  the  tissues  or  within  the  blood  vesads. 
The  latter  may  act  as  emboli.    The  effect  which  these  bubbles  produce  d^ 
pends  upon  their  location.     The  most  common  of  the  most  serious  efiectB, 
viz.,  damage  to  the  spinal  cord,  is  due  to  a  localization  of  the  nitrogen 
bubbles  in  this  region. 

Treatment. — From  its  pathogenesis  it  is  evident,  that  caisson  disease 
may  be  avoided  by  lengthening  the  period  of  decompression,  so  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  extra  nitrogen  to  escape  from  the  body  with- 
out forming  bubbles  within  the  tissues  or  blood  vessels,  and  practical 
experience  confirms  this  view.  The  occurrence  of  caisson  disease  is  itt 
fluenced  by  various  accessory  factors.  Fat  persons  are  more  liable  to  th< 
disease,  probably  because  their  fatty  tissues  have  a  greater  capacity  foi 
storing  nitrogen.  The  time  of  decompression  may  be  shortened  by  havin] 
the  subject  exercise,  because  exercise  increases  the  general  rate  of  circnli 
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very  markedly,  and  so  shortens  the  time  for  eliminating  the  nitrogen, 
lations  of  oxygen  are  also  of  service.  By  their  use  the  partial  pres- 
of  nitrogen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  reduced,  and  the  interchange  between 
enous  blood  and  the  air  is  more  complete.  Finally,  the  symptoms  of 
on  disease  are  always  improved  and  often  cured  if  the  subject  be 
apressed  as  soon  as  symptoms  appear.  By  this  means  the  bubbles 
dy  formed  are  made  smaller,  no  new  gas  is  liberated,  and  that  already 
ree  is  gradually  absorbed. 


iminished  Oxy^n-carryin^  Capacity  of  the  Blood 

Then  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  or  when  a  part  of  it  ifl 
3rted  into  compounds  which  cannot  act  as  oxygen-<?arriers,  the  respira- 
of  the  tissues  is  made  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  restricted  oxygen- 
fing  capacity  of  the  blood.  Normal  blood  with  100  per  cent  hemo- 
m  has  an  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  about  1 8  yolumes  of  oxygen  gas 
LOO  QJL-QJ  blood.  Loewy  has  calculated  that  with  a  normal  circulation 
during  rest  the  blood  loses  on  the  average  6.5  yolumes  per  100  c.c. 
ng  its  passage  through  the  capillaries.  If  the  hemoglobin  in  the  blood 
iminished,  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  can  be  carried  will  be  propor- 
itely  reduced.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  the  hemoglobin  were 
nished  to  about  one-third  of  the  normal,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible, 
the  usual  rate  of  circulation,  to  supply  the  tissues  with  the  customary 
imt  of  oxygen,  even  though  the  hemoglobin  gave  up  all  of  its  oxygen, 
re  this  point  is  reached  some  compensatory  mechanism  becomes  neces- 
if  the  tissues  are  to  receive  their  usual  supply  of  this  gas. 

Carbon  Monaxid  Poisoning 

in  acute  oxygen  deficiency  may  result  from  poisoning  with  carbon 
»xid.  This  gas  has  an  affinity  for  hemoglobin  which  is  from  150  to 
times  greater  than  the  affinity  possessed  by  oxygen.  When  blood  is 
3ed  to  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases,  they  are  absorbed  by  the  hemo- 
D  in  accordance  with  this  ratio  and  with  the  law  of  mass  action,  i.  e., 
elative  amounts  absorbed  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  partial  pressure 
ygen  to  the  partial  pressure  of  carbon  monoxid  multiplied  by  about 
For  example,  exposure  to  air  containing  0.15  per  cent  of  carbon 
►xid  (equivalent  in  hemoglobin  affinity  to  2G  per  cent  oxygen)  will 
I  over  half  of  the  hemoglobin  to  combine  with  carbon  monoxid,  and 
eave  less  than  half  to  be  combined  with  oxygen. 

^oisoning  by  carbon  monoxid  is  caused  most  frequently  by  exposures 
caped  illuminating  gases  or  to  the  products  of  incomplete  coinbus- 
yi  coal  or  coke.  The  poisonous  effects  result  from  oxygen-starvation 
B  tissues,  owing  to  a  loss  of  functionating  hemoglobin.     Ilaldane  has 
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shown  that  carbon  monoxid  is  not  toxic  except  in  this  way.  Animals  mij 
be  kept  alive,  even  while  practically  all  of  the  hemoglobin  is  saturated  wii 
carbon  monoxid,  if  they  be  placed  under  an  oxygen  pressure  of  two  atmo- 
si)heres.  At  this  pressure  enough  oxygen  may  be  carried  in  the  blood 
plasma  in  simple  solution  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  tissues,  and  tbeaninal 
then  remains  alive. 

When  a  person  is  exposed  to  carbon  monoxid  gas  in  small  quantity  it 
is  absorbed  gradually  by  the  blood,  and  symptoms  do  not  usually  develop 
until  the  latter  is  about  25  per  cent  saturated.  At  this  time  the  patient 
notices  that  any  imusual  exertion  causes  dyspnea,  dizziness  and  palpitation 
With  further  absorption,  throbbing  and  dizziness  become  more  continiions, 
and  with  a  saturation  between  50.  .and.  60  per_cent,  mental  disturbances 
begin.  Coma  develops,  and  death  finally  occurs  when  from  60  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  is  saturated  with  carbon  monoxii 

In  the  treatment  of  carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  the  most  essential 

measure  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  air^  supplemented  by  o^yggn  inhalations. 

By  its  masg  aotion  the  oxygen  of  the  air  gradually  replaces  the  carbon 

monoxid  attached  to  the  hemoglobin,  and  after  about  three  hours  tie 

majority  of  the  poisonous  gas  is  eliminated  from  the  body.    If  pure  oxygen 

.gas  be  administered,  the  greater  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  causes  a 

t/more  rai)id  disintegration  of  the  carbon  monoxid  hemoglobin.    A  larger 

I  amount  of  oxygen  is  also  carried  in  the  plasma  in  simple  solution. 

Methemoglobinemia 

Hemoglobin  may  also  be  rendered  inefficient  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  by 
being  converted  into  methemoglobin.    This  conversion  is  caused  by  various 
drugs  and  infections.     Among  the  former  are  potassium  chlorate^  tbe 
nitrites,  acetaniljd,  and  other  coal  jtar  j)roducts.     The  effect  of  methemft- 
globinemia  upon  respiration  is  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  carbon 
monoxid.     The  patient's  appearance,  however,  is  quite  different    In  m; 
bon  monoxid  poisoning  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  have  a  pink  tigt, 
owing  to  the  color  of  carbon  monoxid  hemoglobin,  whereas  in  methemo 
globinemia  the  appearance  suggests  gy^nosis  on  account  of  the  dark  colo: 
of  methemoglobin. 

Anemia 

A  diminished  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  blood  is  also  caused  b 
anemia.  With  an  acute  hemorrhage,  the  symptoms  of  oxygen  deprivatio 
usually  develop  when  about  .50  per  cent  .of -the-iotal  blood  is  lost.  Thes 
symptoms  are  due  in  part  to  the  diminished  blood  volume,  and  ai 
in  part  relieved  Avhen  the  loss  is  replaced  by  an  absorption  of  fluid  froi 
the  tissues  or  the  alimentary  tract.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  anemii 
patients  may  live  with  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  normal  amoiii 
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of  hemoglobin  to  the  unit  of  blood  volume.  With  from  20  to  50  per 
cent  of  hemoglobin,  they  are  usually  comfortable  and  may  be  able  to 
work.  Dyspnea  appears  only  on  exertion.  It  is  apparent  that,  in  severe 
chronic  anemias,  far  greater  reductions  of  hemoglobin  are  tolerated  than 
is  the  case  in  carbon  monoxid  poisoning.  Some  compensatory  mechanism 
must  operate  to  prevent  the  dyspnea  and  other  symptoms  of  lack  of  oxygen, 
which  we  should  expect  theoretically  (page  367)  and  which  we  do  find  in 
fact  in  carbon  monoxid  poisoning. 

Xespiratory  Compensation. — By  what  mechanism  is  the  anemic  pa- 
tient enabled  to  accommodate  himself  to  such  low  percentages  of  hemo- 
globin?    His  total  metabolism  is  not  less  than  normal,  and  it  is  often 
somewhat  greater.    Only  on  exertion  does  the  anemic  individual  show  a 
restriction  of  his  metabolic  processes  as  compared  with  the  normal.     The 
tension  of  oxygen  in  his  alveolar  air  is  normal,  or  nearly  normal.     Indeed, 
since  this  tension  is  normally  sufficient  to  saturate  about  1)6  i>er  cent  of  the 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood,  little  would  be  gained  by  increased  pulmonary 
Ventilation.    The  respiratory  compensation  in  chronic  anemia  must,  there- 
fore, lie  either  in. the  blood  itself,  or  in  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation.     It 
^^s  at  one  time  thought  that  the  hemoglobin  of  anemic  blood  might  differ 
f^m  that  of  normal  blood  in  its  power  to  carry  oxygen.     We  now  know, 
j  *^owever,  that  this  is  not  the  case.    The  oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  anemic 
V^lood  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  w^hich  it  con- 
stains. 

Two  methods  remain,  which  may  play  parts  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  anemic  patient  to  carry  on  his  gaseous  metabolism  in  spite  of  a  marked 
reduction  in  his  hemoglobin.  -Ei<;h^r  the  rate  of  circulation  is  increased, 
so  that  the  reduced  amounts  of  hemoglobin  are  used  more  frequently  for 
transporting  oxygen,^  or  else  the  oxyhemoglobin  which  reaches  the  tissues 
gives  up  unusually  large  amounts  of  oxygen,  and  returns  to  the  lungs  in 
an  unusually  reduc^d^state.  It  is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  deter- 
mine positively  which  of  these  two  methods  is  the  more  important  in  the 
chronic  anemias  of  man.  By  an  indirect  method  of  determining  the  total 
blood  flow  in  man,  Plesch  found  that  this  w^as  always  increased  in  anemias, 
and  that  this  increase  was  approximately  proi)ortional  to  the  severity  of  the 
anemia.  According  to  his  view,  the  anemic  patient  compensates  for  his 
lack  of  hemoglobin  almost  entirely  by  maintaining  a  more  rapid  circula- 
tion. The  hemic  murmurs,  so  frequently  encountered  in  such  patients, 
could  then  be  attributed  to  the  unusually  rapid  rate  of  blood  flow.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  uncommon  to  encounter  markccl 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  even  after  long-continued,  severe  anemias.  We 
should  expect  these  if,  as  calculated  by  Plesch,  the  heart  continually  did 
three  or  more  times  its  usual  amount  of  work.  Wiezacker  in  experimental 
anemias  did  not  find  any  such  marked  increases  in  the  circulation.  Con- 
cerning the  degree  to  which  tlie  hemoglobin  gives  up  oxygen  to  the  tissues 
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of  anemic  patients,  there  is,  likewise,  considerable  diflFerence  of  Gpinion. 
Plesch  found  no  marked  variations  from  the  normal  in  his  gas  analjiei 
from  the  lungs  of  man.    On  the  otlier  hand,  Mohr  found  a  marked  rediK- 
tion  in  the  oxygen  content  of  venous  blood  taken  from  animals  that  hd  §^"^ 
been  rendered  anemic  by  hemorrliage.    This  indicates  that  the  hemogloliiB 
had  given  up  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  its  oxygen  during  its  puagB 
through  the  tissues.     So  far  as  the  circulation  in  the  arm  of  man  is  cod- 
cerned,  there  is  usually  found  in  anemia  a  normal,  or  even  a  reduced,  blood 
flow.     Consequently,  as  ^lorawitz  and  Rohmer  have  shown,  the  anemic 
[blood,  in  passing  through  the  arm,  gives  up  an  unusual  proportion  of  iti 
loxygen.     One  cannot  infer,  however,  that  analogous  changes  take  place  in 
^  other  organs  of  the  body. 
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Respiration  in  Cardiac  Disease 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  kart 
disease  is  dyspnea.  Cardiac  dyspnea  usually  bears  a  very  distinct  relation- 
ship to  exertion.  In  the  milder  cases,  it  may  appear  only  on  considerable 
exertion,  while  in  the  more  severe  cases,  it  is  constantly  present  biit  is 
increased  by  exercise.  The  dyspnea  of  cardiac  patients  is  also  frequently 
affected  by  posture,  and  patients  often  breathe  better  when  they  are  sitting 
than  when  they  are  lying  down.  Finally,  in  some  patients  with  evidences 
of  cardiac  insufficiency,  and  particularly  in  those  who  have  renal  or  vas- 
cular disease,  the  dyspnea  appears  as  paroxysmal  attacks  at  night,  the 
so-called  cardiac  asthma.  We  shall  consider  first  the  commoner  type  of 
dyspnea,  that  which  is  made  worse  on  exertion. 

Cardiac  Dyspnea 

In  a  general  way,  the  dyspnea  of  cardiac  patients  is  more  prominent 
in  those  types  of  the  disease  which  are  associated  with  pulmonary  conges- 
tion. For  example,  dyspnea  is  an  early  manifestation  of  mitral  disease  and 
of  insufficiency  of  the  left  ventricle,  while  it  is  a  late  manifestation  of 
aortic  disease.  Conversely,  dyspnea  is  a  more  serious  symptom  in  aortic 
than  in  mitral  lesions,  for  it  indicates  that  the  early  compensation  effected 
by  the  left  ventricle  is  beginning  to  fail. 

The  degree  of  cardiac  dyspnea  bears  no  constant  relationship  to  the 
degree  of  cyanosis.  In  congenital  heart  lesions,  for  example,  the  cyano- 
sis may  be  very  marked  and  the  dyspnea  slight.  In  patients  with  arterio- 
sclerosis or  renal  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  dyspnea  is  often  a  prominent 
manifestation  of  cardiac  insufficiency  when  cyanosis  is  practically  absent 
Since  cyanosis  is  caused  by  an  unusually  small  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
dilated  venules  and  capillaries  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  evident 
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I  that  no  definite  relationship  exists  between  cardiac  dyspnea  and  a  passive 
ocmgestion  of  these  vessels. 
Etiologic  Factors. — The  causes  of  cardiac  dyspnea  are  not  well  under- 
stood. Among  the  possible  factors  which  must  be  considered  are:  (1)  an 
insufficient  ventilation  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli;  (2)  an  insufficient  inter- 
change of  gases  between  the  blood  and  the  air  in  the  alveoli ;  (3)  a  retarda- 
tion in  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tissues  and  particularly  through  the 
respiratory  center,  and  (4)  an  acid  intoxication.  Each  of  these  factors 
has  been  held  to  play  a  part,  more  or  less  imi)ortant,  in  the  etiology  of 
cardiac  dyspnea. 

Pulmonary  Ventilation. — We  have  just  stated  that,  from  the  clinical 
standpoint,  dyspnea  is  particularly  frequent  in  those  cardiac  patients  who 
show  evidence  of  pulmonary  congestion.  In  chronic  passive  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  distended  and  tortuous,  and 
there  is  often  an  exudate  of  cells  and  of  fluid  into  the  alveolar  spaces. 
Tnere  may  be,  in  addition,  a  complicating  bronchitis  or  bronchopneumonia. 
Particularly  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs.  The  available  lung 
^pace  within  the  thorax  is  frequently  reduced  by  an  hypertrophied  heart, 
^^  by  exudates  in  the  pericardial  or  pleural  cavities.  Finally,  the  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  may  be  interfered  with  by  an  enlarged,  tender 
^nd  congested  liver.  It  is  evident,  from  all  these  facts,  that  the  dyspnea 
Of  many  patients  with  heart  disease  must  depend,  in  part  at  least,  upon 
to  imperfect  pulmonary  ventilation. 

The  effect  produced  by  passive  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
upon  external  respiration  has  played  an  important  part  in  past  theories 
of  cardiac  dyspnea.  Von  Basch  and  his  school  laid  great  stress  upon 
increased  pulmonary  volume  and  decreased  pulmonary  elasticity,  as  causes 
of  shortness  of  breath  in  cardiac  patients.  Physical  examination  of  the 
thorax  frequently  indicates  some  enlargement.  On  the  other  hand,  modern 
studies  have  shown  that  the  residual  air  in  cardiac  patients  is  usually 
normal  or  only  moderately  increased,  and  that  the  midvolume  of  the 
lungs  is  usually  less  than  the  normal.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
no  increase  in  the  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs.  It  has 
heen  proved,  however,  that  the  lungs  in  cardiac  insufficiency  are  less 
elastic  than  normal.  Their  vital  capacity  is  diminished  in  nearly  all  cases, 
and  it  may  be  reduced  to  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  normal.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  cardiac  patient  possesses  a  smaller  reserve  than  normal  in 
his  pulmonary  capacity,  and  that  wide  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  air 
breathed  are  not  attained  as  easily  as  in  health.  Furthermore,  as  Siebeck 
has  shown,  ventilation  of  the  alveoli  in  cardiac  dyspnea  is  made  more 
diflScult  by  the  fact  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  inspired  air 
is  breathed  out  with  the  next  expiration.  With  resi^irations  of  equal  size, 
therefore,  the  alveolar  ventilation  in  cardiac  dyspnea  is  less  perfect  than  in 
health.     The  functional  dead  space  of  the  lungs  (page  348)  is  increased 
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In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  attending  pulmonary  ventilation 
in  cardiac  disease,  this  ventilation  is  as  a  rule  fairly  good,  owing  to  tie 
increased  respiratory  frequency  and  the  normal  or  increased  volume  of 
each  respiration.     Satisfactory  samples  of  the  alveolar  air  are  more  di 
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emit  to  obtain  in  cardiac  patients  than  in  normal  individuals,  but  these  have 

shown  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  normal  or  low  tension  of  carbon  dioxid 

which  indicates  good  ventilation.     By  Haldane's  method  of  analyzing 

alveolar  air  the  alveolar  pressure  of  carbon  dioxid  normally  ranges  between 

35  and  40  mm.  of  mercury.     Of  the  cases  of  cardiac  and  renal  dyspnea 

studied  by  Lewis,  Barcroft,  and  their  associates,  the  majority  showed 

alveolar  tension  between  26  and  36  mm.,  and  only  two  of  fourteen  patients 

showed  a  carbon  dioxid  tension  above  the  normal. 


Alveolar  CO,  Tension  and  Aciditt  op  Blood  in  Cases  op  Cardiac  Dtbfnea 

vT^l^e  latter  is  calculated  from  the  O  saturation  of  Hemoglobin  at  17  mm.  pressiu^  in  the 

absence  of  CO,.) 

(From  Heart,  1913,  V.  67.) 


Percentage  of 

Equivalent  of  Lactic  Acid 

Case 

Alveolar 

Oxygen 

Necessary  to  Produce  the 

CO, 

Saturation 

Same  Change  in  Saturation 

H.  H. 

39 

72 

0 

Normal 

R.  G. 

36 

80 

0 

W.  S. 

40 

75 

0 

J.  P. 

26 

14 

.15 

H.  L. 

31 

44 

.05 

D. 

29 

43 

.05 

28.5 

55 

.03 

Dyspnea 

G.  S. 

13 

14 

.15 

with 

F.  C. 

28 

69 

.007 

liOW 

A.  S. 

27 

60 

.02 

Alveolar 

F.  S. 

33 

48 

.04 

CO, 

36 

66 

.015 

j.  S. 

•   • 

51 

.035 

M.  P. 

34 

61 

.02 

H.  P. 

27 

62.5 

.017 

C.  S. 

•   • 

46 

.045 

Dyspnea 

with  High 

T.C. 

47 

85 

0 

.Vlveolar 

E.  M. 

41 

71 

0 

CO, 

Porges  and  his  associates  obtained  similar  reductions  in  patients  with 
cardiac  dyspnea.  Peabody  found  no  constant  change  in  the  alveolar  tension 
of  carbon  dioxid.     It  is  evident  that  the  nnfavorable  conditions  for  pul- 

(monary  ventilation  present  in  heart  disease  are,  in  most  cases,  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increased  thoracic  movements - 

Absorption  of  Oxygen. — Even  though  pulmonary  ventilation  were 
good,  there  might  still  be  some  interference  in  the  interchange  of  gases  be- 
tween the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  and  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Analyses  of 
the  arterial  blood  of  man  are  very  few.  Hlirter,  who  made  such  analyses  in 
three  patients  with  cardiac  decompensation,  found  that  in  two  the  amount 
of  oxygen  carried  was  in  each  case  over  80  per  cent  of  the  hemoglobin 
capacity,  while  in  the  third  the  amount  was  nornml.     The  dyspnea  of 
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/  these  patients,  consequently,  could  not  be  attributed  to  a  deficient  oiygea 

j  saturation  of  the  arterial  blood. 

So  far  as  we  know,  therefore,  the  arterial  blood  in  cases  of  heart  disease 
is  usually  saturated  with  enough  oxygen  to  meet  the  resting  needs  of  tie 
body,  and  the  carbon  dioxid  is  usuallv  well  removed  from  the  blood  in  die 
lungs.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  respiratory  diflBculty  during  wt 
depends  upon  an  abnormally  slow  flow  of  blood  through  certain  or  throng 

/all  of  the  tissues,  which  results  in  an  inadequate  supply  of  oxyg^toi 

•  tissues,  or  an  inadequate  removal  of  carbon  dioxid  from  them. 

Acidosis. — Lewis  and  his  coworkers  have  pointed  out  that  the  dysjnei 
of  patients  wuth  cardiac  insufficiency  is  frequently  associated  with  an  aW 
mally  acid  condition  of  the  blood  (see  table,  page  373),  and  they  beliew 
that  in  the  last  analysis  this  acidosis  probably  depends  upon  some  real 
change  whereby  the  normal  relation  between  acids  and  bases  in  the  body 
is  disturbed.  That  acidosis  tends  in  general  to  increase  the  pulmonu; 
ventilation  is  well  known  but  to  the  author  it  seems  improbable  that  lb 
dyspnea  of  cardiac  insufficiency  is  due  mainly  to  this  cause.  This  opinki 
is  based  on  the  following  considerations:  (1)  the  degree  of  acidosis ii 
rarely  extreme,  (2)  equally  marked  degrees  of  acidosis  in  diabetes  cai» 
an  increased  pulmonary  ventilation  (hyperpnea)  with  no  respiratory  di* 
tress  (dyspnea),  (3)  the  administration  of  sufficient  alkalis  to  cause  la 
alkaline  urine  does  not  usually  relieve  the  dyspnea  to  any  material  d^ree, 
and  (4)  no  definite  relation  exists  between  the  degree  of  dyspnea  and 
the  degree  of  acidosis  (Peabody).  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  while 
the  acidosis  is  a  contributing  factor  in  the  production  of  the  dyspnea  of 
cardiac  insufficiency,  it  is  not  the  sole  or  the  chief  factor. 

Conclusion. — The  exact  mechanism  which  leads  to  the  dyspnea  of 
//cardiac  insufficiency  is  not  known,  but  the  following  factors  play  a  role 
in  its  pathogenesis.  In  the  first  place,  the  acidosis  that  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  patients  with  cardiac  insufficiency  places  an  unusual 
burden  upon  their  respiratory  mechanisms,  for  in  this  as  in  other  forms 
of  acidosis  an  increased  ventilation  of  the  lungs  is  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  a  normal  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  blood.  But  the 
ability  of  the  cardiac  patient  to  meet  this  excessive  requirement  is  less 
than  the  ability  of  the  normal  individual.  In  the  firatlgLace,  his  dead 
space  is  often  increased  so  that  a  greater  amount  of  air  must  be  breathed 
in  order  to  afford  an  equal  alveolar  ventilation.  In  the  second "^place,  the 
vital  capacity  of  such  patients  may  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the 
normal.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  unusual  requirements  develop, 
as  during  muscular  exercise,  the  patient  with  heart  disease,  already  work- 
ing tow^ard  the  limits  of  his  respiratory  ability,  cannot  increase  his 
respiratory  exchange  by  the  amount  that  is  now  necessary,  and  consequently 
his  dyspnea  becomes  unusually  marked  under  such  a  strain. 
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Cardiac  Asthma 

cardiac  dyspnea,  which  we  have  considered  thus  far,  is  induced  or 
ised  by  muscular  exercise.     In  addition  to  this  type  of 'dyspnea, 

with  heart  disease  not  infrequently  suffer  from  a  severe  paroxys- 
m  of  difficult  breathing.  In  its  most  typical  form  this  dyspnea 
t  night  and  it  is  then  spoken  of  as  cardiac  asthma.  The  patient 
med  with  great  respiratory  distress  and  he  must  sit  up  in  order 
he.  Occasionally,  such  paroxysms  are  the  chief  manifestation 
isease ;  more  commonly,  they  complicate  the  usual  signs  of  cardiac 
mcy.  Not  infrequently  cardiac  asthma  is  associated  with  or 
ited  by  attacks  of  angina  pectoris. 
LOgenesis. — The  causes  of  cardiac  asthma  are  varied.     The  relief 

fcy  sitting  up  indicates  that  the  paroxysms  are  due  in  part  to 
mbent  posture.  The  causes  of  the  more  comfortable  respirations 
fitting  posture  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
;umal  dyspnea  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  Cheyne-Stokes 
ion.  We  have  already  pointed  out  (page  357)  that  this  type 
ration  is  frequently  accentuated  during  sleep,  probably  because 
sened  excitability  of  the  respiratory  center  at  this  time, 
lly,  paroxysms  of  dyspnea  in  heart  disease  may  be  accompanied 
icreased  number  of  rales  in  the  lungs  and  by  the  expectoration 
i-tinged  sputum.  This  type  of  paroxysmal  dyspnea  occurs 
irly  in  patients  who  are  suffering  from  chronic  myocardial  insuffi- 
issociated  with  arteriosclerosis,  nephritis  and  high  blood  pressure, 
aediate  cause  of  the  attack  seems  to  be  an  acute  congestion  of  the 
iry  circulation,  induced  by  a  relative  weakness  of  the  left  ventricle, 
een  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  heart 
5). 

Orthopnea 

well  known  that  patients  suffering  from  dyspnea,  and  particularly 
ffering  from  cardiac  dyspnea,  cannot  breathe  as  comfortably  when 
wn  as  when  sitting  up.  ^  The  dyspnea  which  necessitates  an  upright 
is  spoken  of  as  orthopnea.  The  exact  cause  of  orthopnea  is  not 
y  understood.  According  to  the  views  of  earlier  authors,  the 
osture  allows  better  fixation  of  the  shoulders,  and  this  favors  the 
he  accessory  muscles  of  inspiration;  but  Ilofbauer  showed  that 
tients  experienced  their  chief  difficulty  in  expiration  rather  than 
on.  The  upright  posture  is  a  more  favorable  one  for  expiration, 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  pushed  out  by  the  lower  position  of 
iminal  viscera,  and  when  it  contracts  during  forced  expiration  it 
;  a  better  mechanical  advantage.    In  the  sitting  posture,  also,  the 
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diaphragm  takes  a  lower,  position.  As  a  result  of  this^  the  thoracic  caTii 
is  enlarged  and  the  size  of  the  lungs  is  increased.  It  seems  probable  tki 
this  pulmonary  distention  assists  the  pulmonary  circulation  by  increasii 
the  calibfer  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Finally,  a  high  position  of  t 
diaphragm  may  lessen  the  aperture  traversed  by  the  inferior  vem  cat 
and  it  may  thus  obstruct  the  return  flow  of  blood  from  the  lower  parts 
the  body.  A  lower  position  of  the  diaphragm,  such  as  occurs  in  the  sitt 
position,  would  remove  this  obstruction.  It  is  diflBcult,  at  the  present  tii 
to  say  which  of  these  possible  advantages  is  the  most  important  in  c 
tributing  to  the  relief  which  dyspneic,  cardiac  patients  frequently 
perience  in  the  sitting  posture. 

Stenosis  of  the  Upper  Air  Passa^s 

Stenosis  of  the  upper  air  passages,  though  rather  infrequent,  ma 
produced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Among  these  are  inflammat 
edemas  and  tumors  of  the  larynx,  compression  of  the  trachea  by  tm 
goiters,  and  aneurisms,  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  uppe 
passages,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Characteristic  Breathing. — In  stenosis  of  the  upper  air  passage 
respirations  become  less  frequent  but  more  deep.  The  respiratory  mi 
commonly  used  work  more  forcefully,  and  the  accessory  respiratory  mi 
are  brought  into  play.  Since  the  inspiratory  enlargement  of  the  thoi 
not  followed  by  a  free  entrance  of  air,  there  results  an  unusual  n(^ 
pressure  within  the  thoracic  cavity  during  inspiration,  which  leads 
traction  of  certain  portions  of  the  chest  wall,  particularly  the  lower  1 
portions,  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  supraclavicular  and  the  s 
sternal  fossae.  During  inspiration  the  diaphragm  may  ascend  (parad 
movements).  As  a  rule,  inspiration  is  lengthened  more  than  expir 
The  midcapacity  of  the  lungs  is  increased. 

The  slow  and  deep  breathing  which  occurs  in  stenosis  of  the 
air  passages  is  distinctly  advantageous  to  the  patient,  for  the  same  n 
volume  of  respired  air  gives  a  greater  pulmonary  ventilation  on  ac 
of  the  dead  space  factor  (page  346). 

Pathogenesis. — The  cause  of  the  characteristic  breathing  which  de^ 
in  stenosis  of  the  upper  air  passages  is  not  well  understood.  Morawit 
Siebeck  have  shown  that  the  dyspnea  develops  immediately  after  an 
ficial  stenosis  is  produced,  and  before  there  is  time  for  any  change  i 
composition  of  the  alveolar  air.  They  have  shown,  furthermore,  tl 
the  milder  types  of  stenosis  no  change  in  the  composition  of  the  alveol 
may  be  present,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  air  breathed  may  ev 
increased  by  50  per  cent.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  chan 
breathing,  induced  bv  the  milder  forms  of  stenosis  of  the  uppe 
passages,  depends  not  upon  chemical  l)ut  upon  mechanical  changes. 
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^j  ^wding  to  the  theory  of  Hering  and  Breuer,  netyous  reflexes  play  a  part  in 
-  r  ^^^trolling  respiration.  They  believed  that  each  inspiratory  distention  of 
^  tte  lungs  led  to  expiration  through  a  stimulation  of  centripetal  vagus 
^"Crs,  and  that  the  expiratory  contraction  of  the  lungs  in  turn  caused  reflex 
'^^ssation  of  expiration,  and  the  subsequent  inspiration.  The  slower  re- 
spiratory movements  during  stenosis  of  the  upper  air  passages  can  be 
^^lained,  in  part  at  least,  in  accordance  v«^ith  this  theory,  for  the  above 
^flexes  would  not  occur  so  promptly,  when  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
*Ung8  was  interfered  with  by  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air. 
-As  the  stenosis  becomes  more  severe,  the  ventilation  of  the  alveoli  becomes 
^ore  and  more  impaired,  and  there  is  added  the  chemical  stimulus  exerted 
^pon  the  respiratory  center,  first,  by  the  increased  tension  of  carbon  dioxid 
^^id,  later,  by  the  lack  of  oxygen. 


Bronchial  Asthma 

Bronchial  asthma  is  characterized  clinically  by  paroxysms  of  severe 
dyspnea,  which  usually  begin  at  night  and  usually  subside  after  a  few 
hours,  leaving  the  patient  fairly  comfortable.    In  many  cases,  such  attacks 
i^cur  on  successive  nights,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  shortness  of 
breath  between  the  attacks.    The  dyspnea  of  bronchial  asthma  affects  the 
expiration  particularly.     This  becomes  two  or  three  times  as  long  as 
normal  and  is  associated  with  activity  of  the  expiratory  muscles.     The 
respirations  are  accom- 
panied   by    wheezing 
sounds,  and  on  ausculta- 
tion   numerous    small 
musical    rales    can    be 
heard    over   the   lungs. 
These   indicate   an   ob- 
struction to  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  finer 
hronchi.   Partly  because 
this  obstruction  is  more 
marked    on    expiration 
than  on  inspiration,  the 
midcapacity  of  the  lungs 
rapidly    increases.      In 
severe  attacks  there  de- 
velops an  enormous  pul- 
monary distention    with      ^^'  '^^' — Pulmonary  Distention  During  Asthma  (Contlnu- 
y  J     u      •'  1  ^^'    Line)    As    Compared    with    Condition    Some    Weeks 

an     elevated     horizontal  i^ter    (Dotted    Line).      Note    the   Low    Position   of   the 

position    of    the    ribs     a  Diaphragm,  the  Vertical  Position  of  the  Heart  and  the 

» J.      .  ^     V       •     '  Small  Excursion  of  the  Diaphragm    (A).      (FVom   War- 

Widening    of    the    inter-  ren.  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sd.) 
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costal  spaces^  a  low  position  of  the  diaphragm  and  a  heart  that  i- 
vertical,  and  in  the  median  line.  Ordinarily  the  pulmonary  disL  ^ 
rapidly  passes  off  at  the  end  of  the  asthmatic  attack,  hut  in  proll 
and  continued  attacks,  and  especially  where  there  has  heen  d  -a 
to  the  pulmonary  tissues,  restoration  to  the  normal  lung  volume  ma^ 
place  very  slowly.  During  the  attack,  the  movements  of  the  diapl 
are  usually  diminished  in  extent,  hut  otherwise  normal.  Spasmodic 
tractions  of  the  diaphragm  have  been  described,  but  they  are  not  i 
sarily  present  and  cannot,  as  some  have  believed,  be  the  sole  cause  o 
asthmatic  paroxysm. 

Pathogenesis. — The  increased  respiratory  effort  during  the  attac 
asthma  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  center.  Just  how  tb 
stimulated  is  not  known.  According  to  Staehelin  and  Schiitze, 
amount  of  air  respired  may  be  greater  during  the  attack  than  in  thei 
vals.  It  should  be  recalled,  however,  that  this  does  not  necessarily  ind 
a  better  alveolar  ventilation,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  functional 
space  may  possibly  be  increased.  Furthermore,  the  unusual  en 
during  the  attack  necessitates  a  greater  interchange  of  gases.  It  mi 
that  here,  as  in  high  respiratory  obstructions,  the  dyspnea  is  cans 
first  by  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  obstruction,  rather  than  by  any  chc 
stimulation  of  the  respiratory  center.  In  severe  attacks  of  asdima, 
ever,  a  chemical  stimulus  must  be  present,  for  the  marked  cyanc 
/  commonly  present  in  such  patients  indicates  a  deficient  aeration  i 
blood. 

At  the  present  time,  all  evidence  favors  the  view  that  during  the 
of  asthma  there  is  a  marked  narrowing  of  the  lumina  of  the  fi 
bronchi.  This  narrowing  is  produced  in  part  by  a  spasm  of  the  br< 
muscles,  and  in  part  by  an  exudate  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
brane.  The  importance  of  the  exudate  is  evident  from  the  relief 
frequently  follows  the  expectoration  of  masses  of  characteristic  sputu 
(taining  the  spirals  of  Curschmann,  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  and  nn 
(eosinophilic  cells.  The  sudden  onset  of  the  attack  and  its  sudden 
pearance  suggest  that  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  plays  an  im] 
part.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  i 
produced  in  animals  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  by 
drugs.  The  drugs  which  relieve  asthmatic  attacks  in  man  most  fret 
and  most  promptly,  particularly  ep.incphrin  and  members  of  the  i 
family,  also  relieve  spasms  of  the  bronchial  muscles'  experiments 
duced  in  animals.  It  seems  probable  that  the  spasm  of  the  bro; 
muscles  and  the  exudates  on  the  mucous  membranes  are  both  cau 
nervous  stimuli,  which  come  over  the  vagus  nerve  and  which  sti 
the  secreting  cells  and  the  muscle  fibers. 
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.nently  sppear  and  disappear  in  the  most  capricious  manner,  A  change 
►f  resxcioTiee  or  of  climate  may  arrest  the  attacks,  and  yet  one  is  unable  to 
lafiign.  -tte  exact  cause  of  the  improvement.  As  with  many  other  diseases 
iwbicn  "behave  capriciously,  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  neurotic 
csilfiiinenl;  in  bronchial  asthma.  We  have  seen  that  a  spasm  of  the  smooth 
B&BBcles  lining  the  bronchi  may  be  produced  by  stimulating  the  vagus 
lofif^^y  or  by  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  pilocarpin,  which  increase 
TO  ^agus  tone.  In  certain  cases  of  asthma,  the  attacks  eeem  to  be  precipi- 
tin and  influenced  by  reflexes  arising  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
.   T*^ieularly  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  nasopharynx. 

^Jf^tation  of  these  areas  may  induce  an  attack  of  asthma,  their  cauteriza- 
..  uon  or  removal  may  cure  the  disease.  It  may  be,  as  II.  Meyer  suggests, 
■     that  asthma  depends  upon  an  abnormally  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous 

^^ter  governing  the  bronchial  muscles.    If  so,  sensory  stimuli,  which  are 

J*dinarily  without  effect,  might  cause  a  paroxysm  of  asthma  in  susceptible 

**^ividuals. 

The  phenomena  attending  acute  anaphylactic  shock  in  guinea-pigs  have 
^^wn  new  light  upon  the  etiology  of  bronchial  asthma.    In  these  animals 
^^Xxte  anaphylaxis  is  associated  with  a  muscular  spasm  of  the  finer  bronchi, 
^ilich  cloies  these  air  passages.    At  autopsy  the  lungs  are  found  distended 
^th  air  and  they  do  not  collapse  when  the  thorax  is  opened.    In  certain 
^^tances  at  least,  bronchial  asthma  in  man  is  evidently  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, and  is  due  to  an  individual  sensitiveness  toward  certain  proteins.     In 
^he  so-called  hay-asthma,  for  example,  the  attacks  are  induced  in  suscep- 
tible persons  by  the  inhalation  of  the  pollen  of  certain  plants.    In  "horse" 
tethma,  the  patient  develops  symptoms  when   brought  in  contact  with 
horses.     Cases  of  asthma  due  to  hypersusceptibility  to  eggs,  and  to  other 
proteins,  have  also  been  described.    It  is  not  improbable  that  all  cases  of 
asthma  may  be  due  to  some  special  hypersensitiveness  to  particular  pro- 
tein substances.     The  association  with  respiratory  infections,  for  example, 
may  be  due  to  a  hypersusceptibility  to  certain  bacterial  proteins.     At  the 
present  time,  however,  we  are  imable  in  most  instances  to  determine  to 
what  substance,  if  any,  an  asthmatic  patient  owes  his  seizure. 


Pulmonary  Emphysema 

Chronic  pulmonary  emphysema  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs  characterized 
by  overdistention  of  the  alveoli  with  thinning  and  disappearance  of  the 
interalveolar  septa.  The  senile  type  of  emphysema  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  atrophic  process  of  old  age,  and  the  compensatory  form  of  emphyse- 
ma, which  occurs  about  atelectatic  lung  areas,  pleural  adhesions,  etc.,  need 
not  be  discussed.  The  usual  type  of  chronic  pulmonary  emphysema  is  the 
ao-called  large-lunged  variety.     Clinically,  this  is  characterized  by  the 
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signs  of  pulmonary  distention  and  by  the  frequency  with  which  it »  »» 
ciated  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  the  later  stages  with  cardiac  ^^jei 
ness.  The  physical  manifestations  of  pulmonary  distention  are  an  inc=rw» 
of  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  chest,  a  relatively  horizontal  poi 
tion  of  the  ribs,  an  extension  of  the  pulmonary  resonance  upward,  cz^owt 
ward  and  over  the  heart,  and  a  flattening  of  the  dome  of  the  diaph^ara^ 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  not  all  chronic  increases  i  -^^  tk 
size  of  the  chest  are  associated  with  the  pathological  changes  usually  ^EoqihI 
in  emphysematous  lungs,  and  that  they  may  not  be  accompanied  W^  tie 
symptoms  and  sequels  commonly  associated  with  this  latter  disease.  Pof 
this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  an  increase  in  pulmonary  vci>jQaij 
from  an  increase  which  is  accompanied  by  the  pathological  changes 
clinical  complications  of  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  pulmonary  emphysema  is  still  obscure.    Tie 
\  iew  of  W.  A.  Freund,  that  the  distention  of  the  lungs  follows  a  prinwiT 
enlargement  of  the  bony  thorax  with  fixation  in  the  enlarged  position,  b 
not  found  general  acceptance.    Freund  himself  did  not  find  the  characteris- 
tic bony  and  cartilaginous  changes  in  all  cases  of  emphysema,  and  otbeis 
have  expressed  the  belief  that,  even  when  present,  they  may  be  secondary 
to,  or  coordinate  with,  the  changes  in  the  lungs.    Nevertheless,  the  favo^ 
able  results  which  have  followed  an  operative  mobilization  of  the  bony 
thorax  in  some  patients  indicates  that  the  bony  fixation  may  play  a  part  in 
producing  the  symptoms  of  emphysema. 

The  more  common  view  concerning  the  nature  of  emphysema  is,  that  it 
is  due  to  changes  in  the  lung  itself,  and  especially  to  changes  in  pulmonary 
elasticity.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  elastic  fibers  in  emphysem- 
atous lungs  has  led  to  varying  opinions,  some  believing  that  these  are 
reduced  or  degenerated,  others  that  they  show  no  essential  changes.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  lungs  of  emphysematous  patients  do  not  collapse  as 
completely  as  the  normal  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  Bittnrf 
and  Forschbach  have  shown  that,  when  emphysematous  patients  increase 
their  pulmonary  capacity  as  a  result  of  work  or  stenosis  of  the  upper  air 
passages,  the  return  to  the  normal  does  not  occur  as  promptly  as  in  the 
healthy  individual. 

Two  Factors. — ^-Two  factors,  probably,  unite  to  produce  pulnionaiy 
emphysema.  The  first  of  these  is  a  local  disease  of  th^  lungs  which  affects 
the  ])uhnonary  elasticity.  The  second  is  an  unusual,  diatgntion  of  the 
lungs.  Thus  Hertz  reported  the  case  of  a  cornet  jtlsyer  who  developed 
emphysema,  when  he  resumed  his  occupation  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Subjection  of  the  normal  lungs  to  a  distending  force,  as  in  a  case  of  glass 
blowers  and  the  players  of  musical  wind  instruments,  does  not  necessarily, 
nor  indeed  usually,  lead  to  emphysema.  An  increase  in  the  midcapacity 
of  the  lungs  has  been  demonstrated  in  glass  blowers,  without  the  usual 
clinical  manifestations  of  pulmonary  emphysema. 
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iNCRUi.  DiBS^E. — Pulmonary  emphjaema  is  not  iDfreqaently  as- 
1  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  chronic.aathma.  While  emphysema 
OSes  to  these  conditions,  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  tho  reverse 
tsbip  is  common.  We  have  seen  that  an  acute  attack  of  asthma 
rodiice  an  enormous  pulmonary  distention.  Usually,  this  dis- 
i  promptly  after  the  cessation  of  the  attack.  It  may,  however, 
far  slowly,  and  with  repeated  attacks  it  tends  to  persist.  Chronic 
.tia  favors  the  development  of  emphysema  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
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-The  I'ulmoDBrr  Volume  o(  Emphrtemstous  rstleDts  As  ComiMired  wltb  a  Normal 
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■  InrrpaKed.     (It^drawn  from  tjlcbcck,  DeuUcb.  Arcb.  f.  klla.  Med.) 

ng  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  presumably  lessening  its  elastic  prop- 
md,  second,  by  obstructing  the  fine  bronchioles.  It  is  well  known 
larrowing  of  the  bronchioles  allows  the  air  to  enter  the  alveoli  more 

than  it  allows  it  to  escape.    This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
oles  are  not  rigid  tubes.     Their  lumina  vary  with  the  pressure  to 
hey  are  subjected  and,  consequently,  they  are  smaller  during  forced 
ion  than  during  forced  inspiration. 
Idnal  Air. — The   lungs  of  patients  with   pulmonary  emphysema 

show  an  increase  in  the  residual  air  (Fig.  80).  Such  patients  are 
to  empty  their  lungs  as  completely  as  the  normal.  The  midcapacity 
ungs  is  usually  but  not  invariably  increased,  and  the  vital  capacity 
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is  usually  diminished.  We  have  also  seen  (page  348)  that  the  functi(wl 
dead  space  is  increased  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  i.  e.,  a  relatively  Iiiji 
proportion  of  the  inspired  air  fails  to  remain  in  the  alveoli,  but  is  bread»l 
out  of  the  lungs  with  the  succeeding  expiration.  As  compared  to  At 
normal,  therefore,  the  patient  with  pulmonary  emphysema  gets  a  poonr 
ventilation  of  his  alveoli  for  the  same  external  respiration.  He  may  mib 
up  this  deficit  by  increased  respiratory  movements,  and  studies  kn 
shown  that  in  emphysema  the  minute  volume  of  respired  air  is  Tttmllf 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  normal.  Nevertheless,  the  alveoli  may  oonliii 
unusual  amounts  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  Porges,  Leimdorfer  and  Markorid 
found  an  abnormally  high  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  venous  blood  u 
most  cases.  The  frequent  presence  of  cyanosis  also  indicates  an  iinperfert 
aeration  of  the  blood.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  patient  with  pul- 
monary emphysema  has  a  smaller  factor  of  respiratory  accommodatiai 
than  the  normal  individual.     The  diminution  in  his  vital  capacity,  anl 

(the  relatively  imperfect  mixture  of  the  respired  air  with  that  in  the 
alveolar  spaces,  cause  him  to  suflFer  from  respiratory  insufficiency,  when 
work  or  other  causes  increase  the  demand  for  gaseous  interchange. 

Bespiratory  Movements. — The  respiratory  movements  in  emphysema 
are  characterized  by  the  prolongation  of  expiration.    Inspiration  is  usually 
performed  without  great  difficulty,  w^hereas  expiration  necessitates  the  use 
of  the  accessory  muscles.     The  diaphragm  is  relatively  flattened  andfo^^" 
this  reason  its  descent  in  inspiration  is  less  marked  than  in  the  nomu.^ 
individual.   Its  contractions  draw  in  the  lower  thorax,  and  tend  to  diminisfc^ 
the  costal  angle  during  inspiration,  whereas,  normally,  this  angle  widen^^ 
at  this  phase  of  respiration. 

,       Secondary  Circulatory  Changes. — Patients  with  chronic  pulmonirr^ 
^emphysema  are  peculiarly  liable  to  secondary  changes  in  the  circulation. 
These  are  discussed  elsewhere  (page  41).     They  are  due,  in  part,  to  the 
diminished  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  which  normally  assist  the  flow 
of  venous  blood  from  the  abdominal  organs  to  the  right  heart     In  part, 
they  are  due  to  a  disappearance  of  the  alveolar  walls  together  with  their 
contained  capillaries,  and  to  a  loss  of  pulmonary  elasticity.    The  distentioa 
of  the  lungs  probably  assists  the  pulmonary  blood  flow  by  widening  the 
pulmonary  capillaries.    In  itself,  therefore,  it  tends  to  compensate  to  some 
degree  for  the  other  unfavorable  circulatory  factors. 

Loss  of  Respiratory  Surface 

In  certain  diseases  some  of  the  respiratory  surface  in  the  lungs  \& 
thrown  out  of  function,  either  by  the  presence  of  exudates  in  the  alveoli 
and  finer  bronchi,  or  by  collapse  of  the  lung  from  outside  pressure.  In 
such  cases  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  capillaries  and  the  alveoli  is 
more  or  less  interfered  with.     The  efipQct  of  such  a  loss  of  respiratoij 
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>end8  largely  upon  the  circulation  in  the  portion  of  lung,  which 
)ut  of  function.  The  blood,  which  passes  through  this  portion 
11  not  be  aerated  and,  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood  coming 
parts  of  the  lungs,  the  tension  of  oxygen  in  the  mixed  arterial 
)e  proportionately  diminished.  Loewy  has  calculated  that,  with 
ate  of  circulation,  a  passage  of  one-half  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  where  it  cannot  be  aerated  will  reduce  the  oxygen  con- 
mixed  arterial  blood  from  about  18  volumes  per  cent  to  about 
es  per  cent. 

n  of  Blood. — It  should  be  noted,  that  this  incomplete  aeration 
d  comes  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  pulmonary  blood 
ugh  capillaries  from  which  no  interchange  of  gases  can  take 
ere  the  loss  of  respiratory  surface  is  associated  with  a  coinci- 
•r  reduction  of  the  local  circulation,  then  more  blood  passes 
J  remaining  functioning  part  of  the  lungs.  Under  such  circum- 
effect  upon  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  is  less  serious, 
nounts  of  blood  may  be  aerated  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  On 
md,  an  unusually  large  blood  flow  through  the  non-aerated  lung 
dghly  disadvantageous.  The  exact  extent  to  which  a  loss  of 
surface  reduces  the  circulation  through  the  diseased  portion 
therefore,  a  matter  of  much  importance.  Unfortunately,  this 
IS  not  been  finally  settled.  Sauerbruch  held  that  in  pneumo- 
e  blood  flowed  through  the  collapsed  than  through  the  normal 
)elieved  that  the  dyspnea  resulted  from  this  ''short  circuiting'' 
Qonary  circulation.  Other  authors,  however,  have  found  that 
tion  in  collapsed  or  consolidated  lungs  is  poorer  than  it  is 
3  normal  pulmonary  tissue.  The  examination  of  the  oxygen 
arterial  blood  drawn  from  the  radial  artery  (Hiirter)  showed 
lack  of  oxygen,  in  the  few  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease 
xamined.  In  acute  pneumonia,  the  dark  color  and  deficit  of 
he  blood  seems  to  depend  upon  the  formation  of  methemoglobin, 
upon  a  deficient  aeration  in  the  lungs.  It  seems  certain,  that 
y  extensive  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  there  a  serious 
gen  in  the  arterial  blood. 


Diseases  of  the  Pleura 

Pleural  Pain 

the  commoner  manifestations  of  pleural  disease  is  pain.  This 
ized  by  its  sharp,  stabbing  character,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
B  whenever  coughing,  deep  respirations  or  other  movements 
pposed  pleural  surfaces  to  move  on  each  other.    As  a  result  of 
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this  pain  and  of  fear  that  pain  will  occur,  the  respirations  in  paitifs! 
pleural  afTections  become  short,  rapid  and  auperiicial. 

Capps  baa  shown  that  in  man  mechanical  irritation  of  that  portion  of 
the  pleura  which  covers  the  lungs  does  not  cause  pain.  The  parietal  jilem, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  sensitive  to  mechanical  irritation,  and  pait 
is  experienced  directly  over  the  spot  which  is  irritated.  When  tU 
diaphragmatic  pleura  is  touched,  the  localization  of  the  pain  varies  aconnl- 
ing  to  the  portion  of  the  diaphragm  irritated.  If  the  outer  periphenl 
portion  is  irritated,  the  patient  experiences  pain  over  the  lower  thoras.  ttp 
lumbar  region  or  the  abdomen,  localities  which  correspond  to  the  distrll* 
\tion  of  the  lower  six  intercostal  nerves.    When  the  central  portion  of  tie 


FIs-  Sl.~D1strJI>ullon  of  Pain  Elicited  on  Touchlog  tbe  DlBphragmatlc  Pleon.  Brd  Dot  li 
(be  ITBppilUB  ReglOD  iDdlralei  tbo  PbId  Cauwd  b;  Touchiog  tbe  Ceotial  TeodoB  ol 
the  Dlapbragm.  Solid  Red  tbe  Distribution  at  tbe  Pain  Caused  b;  ToDcbluc  Ot 
Peripheral  PortloD  of  tbe  Dlapbragm.     (From  Cappi,  Arcb.  Int.  Ued.) 

diaphragm  is  irritated,  on  the  other  hand,  pain  is  experienced  in  the  nek 
above  the  clavicles,  a  region  which  corresponds  to  the  distribution  of  tbe 
nerves  coming  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervijaj  segments  of  the  C2ld- 
Irritation  of  the  pleura  which  lines  the  outer  pericardium  may  also  cause 
pain  in  this  region.  We  see,  therefore,  that,  while  irritation  of  the  pleufi 
lining  the  thoracic  wall  causes  pain  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  tbe 
stimulus,  irritation  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  causes  pain  at  some 
distance,  either  below  the  thorax  or  in  the  neck.  Pain  is  also  felt  in  these 
regions  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.  This  abdominal  pain  has  at  times  giveii 
rise  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  abdominal  disease.  Such  pains  are  evi- 
dently similar  to  that  which  radiates  down  the  left  arm  in  angina  pectoris. 
Their  peculiar  localization  seems  to  indicate  that  the  pleural  surface  of  d» 
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outer  rim  of  the  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  lower  six  thoracic  nerves, 
wEiIe  the  central  portion  of  the  diaphragm  receives  afferent  fibers  from 
the  phrenic  nerve^  which  arises  from  the  cervical  cord.  Irritation  of 
the  central  diaphragm  causes  an  irritation  of  the  third  and  fourth  segments 
of  the  cervical  cord,  and  this  causes  in  turn  the  pain  in  the  neck  observed 
)in  disease  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura. 


/ 


Pleuritic  Effusions 

When  fluid  collects  in  the  pleural  cavity  the  lung  retracts.  Its  lower 
portion,  being  pressed  on  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  may  become  collapsed 
^ixd  in  time  atelectatic.  Since  the  retracted  lung  tends  to  preserve  its 
^orm,  the  pleural  effusion  occupies  an  irregular  space  bounded  on  the  one 
^ide  by  the  inner  chest  wall,  and  on  the  other  by  the  partially  or  totally 
<H>Ilapsed  lung. 

Intrapleural  Pressure. — The  pressure  within  the  pleural  cavity,  when 
the  latter  contains  an  effusion,  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  studies. 
If  fluid  be  injected  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  a  dog  in  ascending  amounts, 
considerable  quantities  will  be  taken  without  any  marked  increase  in  the 
mean  negative  pressure,  provided  this  pressure  be  taken  at  the  upper  level  of 
the  fluid.  The  more  fluid  that  is  put  in,  the  more  the  thorax  of  the  animal 
seems  to  enlarge,  and  the  positive  pressure  that  is  present  shortly  after  a 
fresh  injection  soon  becomes  negative  again.  Medium-sized  dogs  will 
tolerate  quantities  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  which  approach  one  liter 
without  any  marked  rise  in  the  average  pleural  pressure  (Fig.  82). 
When,  finally,  the  mean  pleural  pressure  becomes  definitely  positive  and 
continues  so,  the  animal  is  in  a  serious  condition.  It  soon  becomes  cya- 
notic, the  venous  pressure  rises,  and  the  animal  dies  if  the  fluid  is  not 
removed.  In  experimental  effusions,  therefore,  the  thoracic  cavity  seems 
to  increase  in  size,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  extra  liquid,  without  causing 
a  positive  pressure  above  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

Direct  readings  of  the  pressure  in  the  pleural  effusions  of  man  are 
frequently  positive.  Gerhardt  has  shown,  however,  that,  if  the  pressure 
obtained  be  compared  with  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  column  of 
liquid  within  the  chest,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  positive  intrathoracic 
pressure  at  the  upper  level  of  the  pleuritic  effusion.  At  this  point  and 
above  there  is  usually  a  negative  pressure  which  is  equal  to,  or  which  may 
even  exceed,  the  normal  negative  pressure  within  the  thorax.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lung  which  dips  into  the  fluid  is  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic 
pressure  proportional  to  its  depth  of  immersion.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
lower  mediastinal  structures  which  are  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chest,  and  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  pushed  down  on  the  side  of 
the  effusion. 

The  cause  of  death  in  massive  pleural  effusions  seems  to  be  an  inter- 
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ference  with  the  circulation.  The  positive  pressure  in  the  lower  thw 
which  results  from  tlie  weight  of  liquid  in  the  chest,  compresses 
,  inferior  vena  cava  and  iuterferee  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  al 
men.    The  auricles  may  also  be  compressed.    Possiblj,  also,  a  contribat 
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ng.  82.— In  Ira  pleural  PreBsam  In  a  M«lluin-nlied  Dog  Wb»D   VbitIdk  Amonnta  of 

ologlrBl    Salt    Solution    Wore    Injurled    Inlo    the    lllgbt    Moural    Cavity.      Mote  Thi 

Ufao  rrMSurc  Rpmalnii  .NpRBtlTf  Ktcd  Though  DyHpnra,  Ab  Indlrated  by  the  Eic 

o(    I'rfssupp,    Is    I'rUHi'Dt.       ( ConBrructfd    from    Ki|H.Tliui'iit    No.    2,    Kmerson,  J. 
Rcpcrt*.  1 
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factor  is  an  obstruction  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  the  point  where  it 
passes  through  the  displaced  diaphragm. 

Circiilatory  Collapse. — At  times  a  remarkable  type  of  circulatory 
collapse  occurs  during  or  shortly  after  the  aspiration  of  fluid  from  the 
chest,  or  in  connection  with  irrigations  of  the  pleural  cavity.  This  collapse 
is  characterized  by  a  slow  pulse  and  a  fall  of  blood  pressure.  Sometimes  it 
proves  fatal.  The  experimental  studies  of  Capps  and  Lewis  have  shown 
that  this  circulatory  collapse  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  irritation  of 
•  an  inflamed  visceral  pleura.  It  is  due  to  reflexes  which  cause,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  inhibition  of  the  heart  and,  on  the  other,  a  vasodilation  in  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Pneumothorax 

In  pneumothorax  there  is  a  collection  of  gas  in  one  or  both  pleural 

cavities.     Occasionally,  this  gas  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  a 

pleur^^  fiinirljitA.     In  most  instances,  however,  it  is  due  to  an  escape  of  air 

iiito  the  pleural  cavity,  either  from  the  lungs  or  through  the  chest  wall,  on 

accovint  of  a  perforating  injury  or  gross  disease  of  the  lung  surface. 

^^  such  cases,  there  may  be  a  coincident  infection  of  the  pleura,  which 

^^scs  an  effusion  of  fluid.     More  rarely,  the  pneumothorax  is  unaccom- 

P^ixied  by  any  exudate.    This  happens,  particularly,  in  those  forms  which 

ue\r^lQp  during  apparent  health,  the  so-called  spontaneous  pneumothorax. 

*    «  result  of  the  collection  of  gas  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the  lung  on  the 

^^^<;ted  side  retracts,  the  mediastinum  moves  toward  the  sound  side,  the 

,  ^phragm  on  the  side  affected  becomes  low,  and  the  bony  thorax  on  this 

^^^e  becomes  larger  and  less  mobile. 

Open  Pneumothorax 

The  mechanics  of  pneumothorax  vary  according  to  the  type  of  open- 
ing which  exists  between  the  affected  pleural  cavity  and  the  external  air. 
In  the  so-called  open  pneumothorax  there  is  a  free  communication  between 
the  pleural  cavity  and  the  exterior.  This  is  usually  due  to  an  extensive 
opening  through  the  chest  wall.  It  is  rare  in  diseases  of  the  lung,  because, 
in  these  cases,  the  opening  usually  becomes  more  or  less  closed  as  the  lung 
collapses,  and  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  pleura  and  the  trachea 
is  prevented.  In  open  pneumothorax,  the  mean  pressure  within  the  affected 
pleural  cavity  is  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  variations  which  occur 
during  respiration  depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  opening.  If  this  be 
large,  so  that  air  enters  and  leaves  freely,  the  respiratory  variations  in 
pressure  are  slight.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  external  opening  is  smaller, 
then  with  each  respiration  more  or  less  marked  variations  in  intrapleural 
pressure  occur,  the  pressure  falling  with  inspiration  and  rising  with  ex- 
piration. 
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When  a  pneumothorax  communicates  with  the  exterior  throng  i 
wide  opening,  slight  if  any  respiratory  variations  in  the  intrapleuni 
pressure  occur  on  the  affected  side,  and  there  is,  therefore,  little  or  no 
respiratory  movement  of  the  affected  lung.     The  loss  of  the  respiratoij 
function  of  a  single  lung  is  not  in  itself  very  serious,  provided  the  respirt 
tory  function  of  the  other  lung  is  not  interfered  with.     Unfortunately,  in 
pneumothorax  there  is  always  a  displacement  of  mediastinal  structures 
toward  the  normal  side,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  that  side  of 
the  chest.    More  serious  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  mediastiwl 
structures  thus  displaced  are  movable.    In  open  pneumothorax,  they  mo?e 
toward  the  healthy  side  with  each  inspiration  and  from  the  healthy  side 
with  each  expiration.    Such  mediastinal  movements  necessarily  lessen  the 
respiratory  excursions  of  the  healthy  lung  and  seriously  interfere  with  its 
.ventilation.     The  more  lax  and  movable  the  mediastinal  structures,  thel 
(more  serious  will  be  the  respiratory  difficulties  in  an  open  pneumothorail 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mediastinal  structures  are  relatively  rigid. 
either  naturally,  or  from  disease,  or  through  mechanical  support  from  the 
surgeon,  the  restriction  of  their  movements  greatly  improves  the  respira- 
tory mechanics  of  the  healthy  lung,  and  respiration  as  a  whole  may  no 
longer  be  seriously  impaired. 

Closed  Pneumothorax 

In  the  so-called  closed  pneumothorax  no  opening  exists  between  the 
pleural  cavity  and  the  exterior.  In  such  a  case  the  intrapleural  pressure 
usually  Ixjcomes  negative,  and  the  mechanical  conditions  are  very  similar 
to  those  present  in  pleural  effusions.  Gases  are  absorbed  from  the  pleural 
cavity  without  great  difficulty,  oxygen Jjeing  absorbed  _more  rapidly,  tiian 
nitrogen.  An  uncomplicated  closed  pneumothorax  usually  heals  without 
difficulty. 

Valvular  Pneumothorax 

By  far  the  most  important  form  of  pneumothorax  from  the  medical 
standpoint  is  that  which  is  known  as  a  valvular  pneumothorax.  In  thii 
type  air  passes  from  the  lungs,  rarely  from  the  exterior,  into  the  pleural 
cavity  with  relative  ease,  but  owing  to  the  valvelike  action  of  the  collapsed 
lung,  an  equally  free  passage  of  the  pleural  air  back  into  the  bronchial 
tree  is  not  possible.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  affected 
pleural  cavity,  and  positive  pressures  of  three  to  ten  mm.  of  mercury  have 
been  observed.  During  inspiration  air  passes  more  or  less  freely  from  the 
bronchial  tree  into  the  diseased  pleural  cavity,  and  at  the  end  of  inspira- 
tion the  enlarged  pleural  cavity  is  filled  with  air  at  a  pressure  equal  to,  or 
a  little  less,  than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  When,  on  expiration,  the 
pleural  cavity  becomes  smaller,  this  air  cannot  escape,  and  its  compression 
causes  the  rise  in  intrapleural  pressure.     Very  deep  inspirations  tend  to 
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be  air  in  the  pneumothorax  cavity,  while  forced  expirations  in- 

intrapleural  pressure.     The  dyspnea  associated  with  this  type 

)thorax  tends,  therefore,  to  increase  both  the  amount  of  air  in 

1  cavity  and  the  average  intrapleural  pressure. 

isequence  of  the  positive  pressure  usually  found  in  valvular 

>rax  the  affected  lung  is  compressed  and  atelectatic,  the  affected 

thorax  is  enlarged,  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  and  the  mediasti- 

placed  toward  the  healthy  side.    The  rigidity  of  the  mediastinal 

protects  the  normal  lung  from  being  submitted  to  the  positive 

•resent  in  the  pneumothoracic  cavity  itself. 

rule,   the   enlargement    of   the   diseased    side   of  the   thorax 

spiration   is  not   followed   by  any   marked   expansion   of   the 

ung  on  this  side.     During  inspiration,  therefore,  the  pressure 
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Bed  PTieumotborax.  Sb  owing  the  Movements  of  the  Medlastinnm  and  Diaphragm 
Kespirotion.  Note  that  During  .Inspiration  the  Heart  MoTes  Toward  the  Dis- 
de  and  that  the  Diaphragm  on  this  Side  Ascends,  Whereas  on  the  Normal  Side 
nds.     The  Diminished  Heart  Shadow  During  Expiration  Is  Probably  Due  to  a 

of   the   Heart.      (From   Wellmann,   Deutsch.   Arch.   f.   lilin.   Med.,   published  by 

Vogel,  Leipzig.) 

affected  pleural  cavity  tends  to  fall.  The  mediastinum  is  thus 
rard  the  affected  side  during  inspiration,  and  it  moves  toward 
y  side  during  expiration.  This  assists  in  ventilating  the  normal 
e  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side  is  low,  and  its  periphery  is  no 
3ely  applied  to  the  chest  wall.  It  may  execute  movements  in 
the  normal,  ascending  during  inspiration  and  descending  during 
.  These  paradoxical  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  due  m 
le  unusunl  variations  of  pressure,  which  occur  during  eacli 
I  in  a  closed  pnemnotliorax,  l»y  reason  of  the  lack  of  expansion 
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of  the  atelectatic  lung.  They  are  also  due  to  the  unusual  mediastinal  mow 
ments.  During  inspiration,  the  central  portion  of  the  diaphragm  more 
toward  the  diseased  side  and  this  relaxes  this  side  of  the  diaphngm 
and  thus  permits  an  elevation  of  its  lateral  portion. 

Effect  on  Bespiration.  —  In  pneumothorax  the  respirations  are 
usually  increased  in  frequency,  although  a  normal  or  slow  respiratory  rate 
may  also  occur.  In  animal  experiments  the  amount  of  air  respired  ii 
usually  much  below  normal  if  the  pneumothorax  is  an  open  one,  but  it 
may  be  normal,  or  above  normal,  if  the  opening  be  closed.  In  the  valvulir 
pneumothorax  of  man,  the  amounts  of  air  breathed  are  usually  somewbit 
less  than  normal.  The  caiise  of  the  dysjmea  in  pneumothorax  is  the  dump 
in  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  experimental  pneumothorax  of  rabbits 
with  a  wide  external  opening,  Bruns,  as  well  as  Lippert,  found  thattke 
oxygen  content  of  the  arterial  blood  fell  markedly,  in  some  cases  to  half 
the  normal,  while  the  carbon  dioxid  content  was  correspondingly  increasei 
When  the  pneumothorax  was  closed,  the  oxygen  content  became  almost 
normal,  and  the  carbon  dioxid  w^as  markedly  diminished  as  compared  with 
the  open  pneumothorax.  At  the  same  time,  the  deep  and  strained  breatt 
ing  disappeared. 

Analyses  of  the  Arterial  Blood  in  Experimental  Pneumothobax 
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Normal  Breathing 
Arterial 

Open  Pneumothorax 
Arterial 

Closed  Pneumothonx 
Arterial 

0, 

CO, 

0, 

CO, 

O, 

CO. 

1 

13.8 
13.75 
15.83 
15.85 
15.65 
16.5 
9.7 
18.9 

•   •  •   • 

15.0 

46.4 
32.6 
37.2 
41.6 
36.2 
38.9 
51.4 

•   •   •   • 

31.6 
47.4 

8.4 
11.2 
10.13 

8.74 

8.7 
12.4 

7.5 
11.9 

•   •   •  • 

7.3 

50.1 

43.2 

57.7 

54.8 

40.7 

40.35 

51.5 

«   •   •  • 

43.0 
58.0 

13.3 
13.5 
14.8 
15.8 
15.1 
16.4 
9.7 
20.1 

•  •   •  * 

14. a 

45.0 

2 

33.0 

3 

41.9 

4 

44.8 

5 

39.5 

6 

40.6 

7 

49.1 

8 

9 

31.5 

10 

40.3 

From  this  experiment  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  in  these  animals 
the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  hlood  in  open  pneumothorax  is  due,  not  to 
the  short  circuiting  of  a  large  quantity  oTiblood  through  the  collapsed  long 
(see  page  383),  but  to  an  imperfect  alveolar  ventilation  in  the  sound  lung 
caused  by  the  mediastinal  movements.  As  we  have  seen,  these  movements 
are  disadvantageous  in  open  pneumothorax,  for  the  mediastinum  moves 
toward  the  healthy  lung  on  inspiration  and  away  from  it  on  expiration, 
thus  lessening  the  amount  of  air  breathed.  In  closed  pneumothorax,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mediastinum  makes  respiratory  movements  in  the  opposite 
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rection.  Experience  in  surgical  operations  has  also  shown,  that  the 
spiratory  distress  following  an  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  often 
imediately  relieved  if  the  external  opening  be  covered. 


Protective  Respiratory  Meclianisms 

The  lower  respiratory  passages  are  normally  free,  or  nearly  free,  of 
icro()rganisms.  In  addition  to  the  usual  methods  of  combating  entering 
cteria,  the  respiratory  passages  possess  a  number  of  special  mechanisms 
p  protecting  the  lungs  against  the  entrance  of  microorganisms  and  of 
ler  foreign  substances. 

Mechanical 

Ordinarily,  the  inspired  air  first  enters  the  nose.  During  its  course 
ongh  the  irregular  passages  of  the  nose  and  of  the  nasopharynx,  it  not 
y  receives  warmth  and  moisture,  but  many  of  the  small  foreign  bodies, 
ch  it  contains,  are  caught  in  the  mucus,  which  covers  the  lining  mcm- 
nes  of  the  respiratory  passages.  The  mucus  prevents  their  immediate 
etration  into  the  mucous  membranes.  It  has  not  been  definitely  estab- 
ed  that  this  mucus  possesses  bacteriological  properties,  though  it  seems 
table  that,  in  some  cases  of  inflammation  at  least,  the  cells  in  the 
idate  possess  such  properties. 


CUia 

In  the  bronchi  and  trachea  the  mucus,  together  with  any  foreign  bodies 
ested  in  it,  moves  more  or  less  continuously  in  the  direction  of  the 
uth,  being  propelled  by  the  cilia  which  line  this  portion  of  the  respira- 
y  passages.  Lommel  found  that  the  ciliary  movements  in  the  trachea  of 
ormal  dog  were  able  to  transport  small  particles  at  the  rate  of  0.3  to  0.4 
I.  per  second.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  valuable  means  of 
loving  fine  particles  from  the  respiratory  passage.  As  the  cilia  do  not 
end  beyond  the  epiglottis,  expulsion  of  the  mucus  beyond  that  point 
st  be  accomplished  by  coughing.  Little  is  known  about  pathological 
nges  which  may  occur  in  the  movements  of  the  cilia  lining  the  respira- 

Y  passages.  Lommel,  who  studied  these  movements  in  the  living  dog, 
nd  that  many  measures,  which  affect  ciliary  motion  in  isolated  cells,  are 
hout  effect  upon  this  motion  in  the  living  animal.  He  found,  however, 
t  anemia  slowed  the  ciliary  movements  and  that  in  acute  alcoholism 

Y  were  slowed  very  markedly.    In  a  marasmic  animal  with  pneumonia 
movements  had  stopped,  although  microscopic  examination  showed 

t  cilia  were  still  present. 
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Smooth  Muscle 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages  is  a  lining  of  smootk 

muscular  tissue  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  vegetative  nervous  its- 

tem.    It  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  assist  in  the  removal  of  secretiom 

from  the  lungs  by  means  of  peristaltic  movements.     Such  a  mechanian 

would  be  of  particular  value  in  the  smaller  bronchi.    Einthoven  observed 

/  movements  of  the  bronchial  musculature,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence 

Vthat  these  movements  are  of  a  peristaltic  character.     Nevertheless,  E 

Meyer,  on  account  of  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the  bronchial  and 

intestinal  muscles  in  their  innervation  and  pharmacological  reactions,  re- 

/  gards  peristalsis  of  the  bronchial  niuscles  as  probable,  and  it  may  pkj 

/  an  important  role  in  the  transportation  of  secretions  out  of  the  finer 

bronchioles. 

Coughing 

So  far  as  larger  bodies  in  the  upper  passages  are  concerned,  the  most 
important  protective  mechanism  is  coughing.  The  act  of  coughing  is 
initiated  by  a  deep  inspiration.  This  is  followed  by  a  strong  expiratory 
effort  against  a  closed  glottis.  After  the  pressure  within  the  thoracic 
cavity  has  been  increased,  the  glottis  is  suddenly  opened,  and  air  froE 
the  respiratory  passages  rushes  through  at  high  speed.  The  nasopharynx 
is  closed  off  by  the  soft  palate,  and  any  material  which  is  driven  out  of  the 
air  passages  enters  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  coughing,  the  greatest  air  velocity  is  attained  i 
the  trachea  and  in  the  larger  air  passages.  Consequently,  it  will  bemos^ 
eflFective  in  removing  sputum  or  foreign  bodies  from  these  regions.  Whecr^ 
exudates  are  present  in  the  finer  bronchi,  or  in  the  alveoli,  coughing  v^^ 
much  less  effective  as  a  method  of  carrying  these  toward  the  mouth.  In--^ 
deed,  if  an  alveolus  is  completely  filled  with  exudate,  or  if  a  small  broncbii»^ 
is  completely  blocked,  so  that  air  cannot  enter  during  the  deep  inspiratioi* 
which  precedes  the  act  of  coughing,  then  coughing  can  have  fittle  or 
effect  in  removing  the  fluid.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  air  is  permitted 
pass  into  the  alveolus  during  inspiration,  then  the  sudden  release  of  pre*"" 
sure  ahead,  when  the  glottis  is  opened,  tends  to  drive  exudates  even  fronf 
the  finer  bronchi  toward  the  larger  air  passages. 

The  act  of  coughing  is  controlled  by  a  special  nervous  center  which  is 
situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata  near  the  respiratory  center.  This  center 
is  most  commonly  stimulated  by  afferent  nervous  impulses  coming  from 
^tlie  mucous  membrane  lining  the  respiratory  passages.  Important  sites, 
from  which  these  reflexes  may  arise,  are  the  region  just  below  the  tn* 
vocal  cords  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  Beflexes  may  also  arise 
from  the  trachea  itself  and  from  the  bronchi,  but  they  are  less  sensitive 
than  the  points  iianied  above.     Apparently  irritation  of  the  pulmonary 
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I  itself  does  not  give  rise  to  coughing  reflexes.    On  the  other  hand,  it 

II  known  that  irritation  of  the  pleura  may  cause  coughing.  The 
;nt  impulses  travel  from  these  sites  to  the  coughing  center  by  way  of 
agus  nerve.  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  this  center  may  be  stimu- 
by  impulses  coming  from  other  points  of  distribution  of  the  vagus, 
ly  from  the  throat,  the  esophagus  and  possibly  from  the  ear,  the 
1  and  the  liver.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  true  "stomach  cough"  exists, 
jionally,  reflexes  from  the  nose  will  also  produce  coughing.     Tn  such 

the  afferent  impulses  travel  by  way  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
7e  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  coughing  as  a  protective 
ure  against  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  lungs  and  as  a 
s  of  removing  bronchial  mucus.  Failure  in  this  protective 
anism  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  pulmonary  infections.  The 
ation  pneumonias  which  follow  operations  and  deep  drunkenness 
rate  the  dangers  of  deep  narcosis.  A  disturbance  in  the  reflex  arc  in 
lie  nervous  disease,  either  on  the  sensory  or  on  the  motor  side,  is  a 
us  menace  to  the  patient.  In  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs  with  pro- 
secretions,  coughing  may  be  distinctly  impaired,  either  because  of 
aislied  sensation  or  of  great  muscular  weakness.  In  prolonged  bronchi- 
n  advanced  tuberculosis  and  in  the  pneumonia  of  old  and  debilitated 
nts,  this  constitutes  a  distinct  increase  in  the  danger. 
)n  the  other  hand,  coughing  is  attended  with  certain  dangers.  It  puts 
ain  on  certain  parts  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  tends  to  distend 
.  The  rise  of  intrathoracic  pressure  tends  to  force  air  into  the  unpro- 
[1  portions  of  the  lungs,  especially  those  lying  behind  and  above  the 
cles.  In  patients  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  the  swell- 
)f  these  portions  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  plainly  visible  during 
iiing.  Continued  coughing  also  seems  to  favor  the  development  of 
lysema  at  the  lower  and  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs,  partly  from 
nusual  inspiratory  effort  and  partly  from  the  associated  closure  of  the 
?hi  on  expiration.  The  movements  of  air  toward  the  apices  in  cough- 
3nd  to  carry  infections  in  that  direction.  Occasionally  pneumothorax 
ops  as  a  result  of  severe  coughing.  The  blood  pressure  is  raised,  and 
ral  or  other  hemorrhages  may  occur.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
sive  coughing  has  its  disadvantages.  When  it  results  from  causes 
than  the  lo<lgment  of  material  in  the  air  passages,  it  serves  no  useful 
386.  This  is  the  case  in  dry:iiiflainniations  of  the  larynx,  trachea  or 
r  bronchi,  in  pleurisy,  and  in  coughs  arising  from  such  unusual  sites 
e  nose  and  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  is  in  such  cases,  particularly,> 
the  use  of  drugs  for  allaying  the  abnormal  irritation  of  the  respira- 
center  is  indicated, 

.  number  of  other  reflexes  are  of  more  or  less  protective  value  to  the 
ratory  organs.  Among  these  are  reflex  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which 
8  when  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  is  irritated,  and  the  reflex  cessa- 
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tion  of  breathing  wlien  irritating  gases  are  breathed.     In  sneezing 
y  have  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  of  coughing,  except  that  the  air  is 
/  charged  mainly  through  the  nose  and  serves  to  remove  bodies  from  t 
\  organ. 
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Chapter  VIII 
turbances  of  Kidney  Function 

Physiological  Considerations 

lidneys  possess  a  variety  of  functions.  Of  these  the  excretion 
is  the  most  evident,  the  most  thoroughly  studied,  and  the  only 
has  thus  far  been  brought  into  definite  relationship  with  pa- 
processes.  The  excretory  function  serves  to  remove  from  the 
)us  waste  products  of  normal  or  abnormal  metabolism.  Further- 
Dlays  an  important  part  in  maintaining  a  proper  concentration 
dy  fluids  and  in  maintaining  the  normal  chemical  reaction  of 

e  that  of  most  glands,  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidney  is 
p  as  we  know,  directly  governed  by  nervous  impulses.  It  is  true 
3US  influences  may  cause  variations  in  renal  secretion  but  they 
adirectly  through  changes  in  the  renal  circulation.  Rises  of 
sure  tend  in  general  to  increase  the  amount  of  urine  excreted  and 
cK)d  pressure  tend  to  diminish  it.  The  rate  of  blood  flow  through 
y  is  also  important.  If  high  arterial  pressure  be  associated 
irked  constriction  of  the  renal  arteries,  as  in  strychnin  poison- 
the  renal  veins  be  obstructed,  then  the  diminished  rate  of  blood 
js  a  diminution  in  the  urinary  secretion  in  spite  of  an  increase 
lood  pressure.  Finally,  as  Gesell  has  shown,  the  secretion  of 
ivorably  influenced  by  the  intermittent  variations  in  blood  pres- 
1  occur  with  each  heart  beat. 

enal  secretion  is  also  markedly  affected  by  the  composition  of 
When  the  blood  is  more  hydremic  than  normal  the  excretion 
through  the  kidneys  is  favored.  According  to  H.  Meyer,  the 
)f  water  in  the  blood  plasma  may  be  likened  to  the  behavior  of 
*  present  in  gelatin.  When  gelatin  contains  a  considerable 
I  water  a  certain  quantity  can  be  readily  pressed  out,  but  as  the 
don  of  water  falls  it  is  held  with  more  and  more  avidity.  The 
aves  in  a  similar  manner.  When  an  excess  of  water  is  present 
ly  removed  by  the  kidneys,  but  when  the  percentage  of  water  falls 
or  subnormal  its  excretion  is  resisted, 

mount  of  solid  material  excreted  by  the  kidneys  depends  in  part 
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upon  the  composition  of  the  blood  and  in  part  upon  the  volume  of  unit ! 
excreted.  When  more  urine  is  excreted  its  concentration  is  usually  W I 
but  the  total  quantity  of  solid  material  is  for  the  time  being  incmsei 
Certain  solids,  such  as  urea,  are  excreted  at  a  rate  which  seems  to  depeod! 
upon  their  total  concentration  in  the  blood.  Other  solids,  howera; 
notably  sodium  chlorid  and  glucose,  are  not  excreted  in  any  coDsidenUi 
quantity  unless  the  blood  concentration  exceeds  a  certain  threshold.  Win 
the  concentration  falls  to  about  this  threshold  or  below  it,  the  excretionrf 
these  solids  becomes  very  slight ;  when  the  concentration  rises  above  thk 
threshold  the  excretion  increases  rapidly. 

The  part  which  the  different  portions  of  the  kidney  play  in  the  exat 
tion  of  urine,  though  much  discussed,  is  still  quite  unsettled.  The  theoria 
of  Ludwig  and  of  Heidenhain,  advanced  over  seventy  years  ago,  still 
furnish  the  main  basis  of  physiological  discussion.  According  to  the  theoir 
of  Ludwig,  there  is  a  filtration  of  water  containing  crystalloids  (urea  and 
salts)  through  the  glomeruli.  As  this  filtrate  passes  on  throng  tk 
urinary  tubules,  water  is  absorbed  by  the  cells  lining  these  tubules  andift 
this  way  a  urine  of  increased  concentration  is  produced.  According  to 
the  theory  of  Heidenhain,  water  is  excreted  through  the  glomeruli  by  t 
specific  cellular  activity  of  the  lining  membrane,  while  most  of  the  aotid 
constituents  of  the  urine  are  secreted  by  the  cells  lining  the  uriniferotift 
tubules.  Both  theories  have  been  more  or  less  modified  with  the  course 
of  time  and  both  probably  contain  elements  of  truth.  After  a  carefuL 
review  of  the  subject  in  1907,  Sfetzner  concluded  that  it  is  very  probable, 
as  Ludwig  claimed,  that  a  filtration  of  water  and  salts  takes  place  throiigb 
the  glomeruli  and  that  water,  as  well  as  certain  solids,  is  again  re8orbc< 
by  cells  lining  the  urinary  tubules.  Other  substances,  however,  aix^ 
especially  uric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  and  foreign  substances,  are  excreta 
into  the  urinary  tubules  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  urine,    « 
measured  by  the  depression  of  its  freezing  point  below  that  of  water,    i 
ordinarily  far  greater  than  the  molecular  concentration  of  blood.    TIw 
freezing  point  of  blood  serum  is  approximately  —  0.56®C.,  while  the  ireex- 
ing  point  of  urine  usually  varies  from  —  0.87°  to  —  2.7®  C.    In  order  to 
excrete  urine  of  increased  molecular  concentration  considerable  work  » 
required  of  the  kidney;  and  Dreser  has  calculated  that  the  excretion  of  | 
200  c.c.  of  a  urine  with  a  freezing  point  of  — 2.3®  C.  requires  ahoutSi 
kilogrammeters  of  work. 

Polyuria— Diabetes  insipidus 

From  the  physiological  standpoint  an  increased  amount  of  urine,  or 
polyuria,  may  be  due  (1)  to  an  increased  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
kidneys,  (2)  to  a  watery  composition  of  the  blood,  or  (3)  to  an  increase 
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kie  aecretory  activity  of  the  kidney.  The  latter  may  result  either  from 
'eased  elimination  through  the  glomeruli  or  from  an  interference  with 
resorption  of  fluid,  which,  according  to  Ludwig's  hypothedis,  normally 
es  place  in  die  renal  tubules,  a  veritable  renal  diarrhea. 
Polyuria  from  Drinkiiig  Liquids. — It  is  a  common  observation  that 
I  amount  of  urine  may  be  increased  by  drinking  large  quantities 
liquid.  So  long  as  a  normal  water  balance  is  maintained,  tlie  ingestion 
more  fluid  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  elimination, 
there  is  no  change  in  the  water  losses  tlirough  perspiration,  evaporation 
>m  the  lungs  or  intestinal  discharges,  the  extra  amount  taken  must  be 
.minated  by  the  kidneys.  In  the  normal  individual  this  takes 
tee  promptly.    After    drinking    a    large    quantity    of    water,    most 

the  excess  is  passed  in  the  urine  within  a  few  hours.  At  the  onset 
'  such  a  diuresis  the  absolute  amount  of  solids  eliminated  in  a  given 
me  is  increased.  This  increase  is  due  to  a  transient  washing  out  of 
itrogenous  and  other  materials  from  the  body  by  the  abundant  renal 
icretion.  If  the  diuresis  is  continued  the  total  elimination  of  solids  will 
rtnrn  to  the  normal  level.  Strangely  enough,  the  drinking  of  even  large 
aantities  of  water  causes  no  constant  and  definite  reduction  in  the  con- 
ffltration  of  the  blood  plasma,  whether  this  be  determined  by  the  re- 
•Hctive  index  of  the  serum  (concentration  of  proteins)  or  by  the  reduc- 
<fii  in  freezing  point  (molecular  concentration).  The  kidneys  seem  to  be 
snsitive  to  blood  changes  which  are  not  demonstrable  by  these  methods. 

Po^Tiria  Ihiring  the  Removal  of  Edemas. — Polyuria  also  occurs  dur- 
g  the  disappearance  of  exudates  and  edemas.  The  polyuria  in  such 
editions  differs  from  that  which  follows  the  drinking  of  large  quantities 
^ater  in  that  the  urine,  though  usually  of  low  specific  gravity,  contains 
'ater  quantities  of  sodium  chlorid  and  of  urea,  which  are  derived 
^  the  absorbed  exudates  and  edematous  fluids.     In  typical  renal  edema 

blood  is  usually  hydremic.  It  contains  a  normal  or  an  increased 
<5entage  of  sodium  chlorid  but  less  than  the  normal  percentage  of 
iteins.  If  diuresis  sets  in  and  the  edema  disappears  the  blood  tends  to 
ttm  to  the  normal  concentration. 

Polynriaa  After  Fevers. — During  fever  there  is  frequently  a  diminu- 
1  in  the  concentration  of  the  blood  and  during  convalescence  there  may 
Em  increased  secretion  of  urine  with  a  return  to  the  normal  blood  con- 
tration.  The  polyuria  in  such  cases,  therefore,  resembles  in  some 
yecta  that  which  accompanies  the  disappearance  of  a  nephritic  edema. 
Polynria  from  Drugs. — Polyuria  may  also  be  produced  by  various 
8  and  drugs.  This  is  most  marked  when  there  is  water  at  the  disposal 
he  kidneys  either  from  ingestion  or  in  the  form  of  absorbable  exudates. 
mges  in  the  blood,  the  renal  circulation,  or  the  activity  of  the  renal 
I  may  accompany  such  diureses.  After  large  doses  of  sodium  chlorifl. 
example,  there  is  a  dilution  of  the  blood  produced  by  the  abstraction 
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of  water  from  the  tissues.  The  kidneys  enlarge  and  with  this  there  ii 
usually  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  In  some  cases  the  hydremia  and 
kidney  changes  seem  to  disappear  before  the  diuresis  ceases.  ConsideraUc 
variation  exists  in  the  reaction  of  different  individuals  to  the  taking  of 
sodium  chlorid.  Not  infrequently  the  chief  elimination  does  not  occur 
immediately  but  may  be  delayed  for  a  day  or  more.  Under  pathological 
conditions,  and  especially  in  certain  forms  of  nephritis,  the  administra- 
tion of  sodium  chlorid  not  only  may  fail  to  act  as  a  diuretic  but  may 
diminish  both  the  quantity  of  the  urine  and  amount  of  chlorids  contained 
therein.  Drugs  belonging  to  the  caffein  group  produce  diuresis  partly 
through  a  direct  stimulation  of  the  renal  cells  and  partly  throu^  an 
improved  circulation  through  the  kidneys.  Digitalis,  in  addition  to  its 
action  upon  the  heart,  seems  to  exert  a  specific  dilating  effect  upon  the 
renal  vessels. 

Polyuria  in  Renal  Disease. — ^Polyuria  is  not  uncommon  in  renal  dis- 
eases, especially  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  It  also  occurs  in  certain 
experimental  forms  of  nephritis  and  is  then,  according  to  Schlayer,  asso- 
ciated with  an  excessive  irritability  of  the  renal  vessels. 

Polyuria  from  Lesions  in  the  Medulla  oblongata. — Polyuria  may  also 
be  produced  by  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Claude  Bernard 
showed  that  injuries  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  above  the  diabetic 
center  may  be  followed  bv  polyuria  without  glucoauria.  This  polyuria 
which  is  ordinarily  of  short  duration  may  be  prolonged  by  injecting  s( 
few  drops  of  a  strong  silver  nitrate  solution  at  the  point  of  puncture  so  as 
to  produce  a  continuous  irritation.  The  polyuria  following  puncture  of 
the  medulla  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  local  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessds 
caused  by  nervous  impulses  which  reach  the  kidneys  through  the  splanchnic 
nerves.  According  to  the  recent  work  of  Jungmann,  this  nervous  polyuria, 
which  may  be  induced  either  by  puncture  of  the  medulla  or  by  section 
(irritation)  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  is  associated  with  an  increased 
elimination  and  concentration  of  sodium  chlorid  in  the  urine.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  spoken  of  as  a  sodiimi  chlorid  diabetes.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  the  polyuria  of  diabetes  insipidus,  for  in  that  condition, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  concentration  of  salt  in  the  urine  is  diminished. 

Polyuria  and  the  Hypophysis. — Polyuria  may  also  be  produced  by 
experimental  lesions  of  other  portions  of  the  brain.  Operations  upon  the 
hypophysis  and  injuries  to  its  immediate  neighborhood  are  not  infrequently 
followed  by  polyuria.  Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
this  diuresis  is  due  to  nervous  influences  acting  upon  the  kidney  or  to 
the  liberation  of  an  internal  secretion  from  the  hypophysis.  Schafcr 
showed  that  extracts  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  ;^and  possess 
marked  diuretic  properties.  The  diuresis  following  their  injection  con- 
tinues for  some  time  and  it  is  often  associated  with  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  kidney.    According  to  Cushing,  a  subcortical  transplanta- 
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>n  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis  at  times  causes  polyuria  which 
sases  when  the  transplanted  lobe  is  excised.     Such  an  experiment  indi- 

Junc  »qo<| 


Ig.  84. — Chart  Showing  Polyuria  Following  Reimplantation  of  the  Posterior  Ix)be  of  the 
Hypophysis  in  the  Cerebral  Subcortex  After  Excision.  Polyuria  Was  Promptly  Inter- 
mpted  After  Excision  of  the  Transplant.  (Prom  Cushing,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour. ) 

ates  that  the  polyuria  of  experimental  hypophysis  injury  is  not  due  to 
irect  stimulation  of  nervous  paths,  but  is  caused  by  an  entrance  of  the 
posterior  lobe  secretion  into  the  circulation. 


Diabetes  insipidus 

In  diabetes  insipidus  unusually  large  quantities  of  dilute  urine  are 
labitually  passed.  This  contains  neither  albumin  nor  sugar.  Five 
0  ten  liters  daily,  with  specific  gravities  ranging  from  1.003  to  1.010, 
re  not  uncommon.  The  total  solids  eliminated  during  the  day  are  normal 
nd  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  diet.  Not  infrequently,  relatively 
arge   quantities  of  urine   are   excreted   during   the   night    (nycturia). 
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excreted.     Since  a  low  protein  and  low  salt  diet  furnishes  less  solids  it 
leads  to  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine.    According  to  the  view  of 
Forschbach  and  Weber,  on  the  other  hand,  diabetes  insipidus  may  be  doe 
essentially  to  a  primary  increase  in  the  output  of  water.     Diuresis  a 
produced  with  abnormal  ease  and  the  low  concentration  of  urine  is  a 
secondary  manifestation.     The  concentration  of  the  urine,  though  low,  13 
not  fixed  and  may  be  made  to  show  as  marked  fluctuations,  though  at  t 
lower  level,  as  does  normal  urine.     When  liquids  are  restricted  andsalta 
or  urea  given,  the  concentration  of  the  urine  may  be  raised  and  the  specifiir 
gravity  may  for  a  short  time  reach' 1.020  or  higher.     In  such  an  experi- 
ment, however,  the  concentration  of  sodium  chlorid  and  other  molecules 
in  the  blood  may  rise  above  the  normal,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  chart 


r:^ 


Blood 

Examination 

for 

Water  ad  lib. 

Thirst +Naa 

Diabetes  insipidus 

Case  I 

NaCl 

-0.57 
0.56% 

-0  69 
1.03% 

Diabetes  insipidus 

Caae  II 

d 
NaCl 

-0.57 
0.56% 

-0.64 
0.66% 

Control 

NaCl 

-0.56 
0.62% 

-0.59 
0.61% 

Effect  of  thirst  plus  administration  of  sodiimi  chlorid  upon  the  reduction  of  fieezing 
point  of  blood  (d)  and  the  percentage  of  sodium  chlorid  in  serum.   (From  Socin.) 


It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  ina- 
bility to  concentrate  the  urine  is  the  characteristic  change. 

llie  primary  cause  of  diahetes  insipidus  does  not  lie  in  the  kidney 
itself.  Pathological  examinations  of  the  kidney  are  practically  negative 
and  no  definite  association  with  other  renal  diseases  occurs.  On  the 
other  hand,  evidence  is  constantly  accumulating  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
diabetes  insipidus  is  frequently  associated  with  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  jystem.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  transient  polyuria 
can  be  produced  by  injury  to  certain  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  polyuria  resulting  from  such  experimental  injuries,  however,  is 
associated  with  a  normal  or  an  increased  concentration  of  sodium  chlorid 
in  the  urine  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  essentially  from  the  diabetes 
insipidus  of  man.  Furthermore,  it  is  uncommon  to  find  lesions  involving 
this  region  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  cases  of  diabetes  inspidus  have  recendy 
been  reported  which  were  associated  with  disease  of  the  pituitary  gland 
The  older  literature  also  contains  many  cases  in  which  on  account  of 
optic  atrophy,  obesity  or  delay  in  sexual  development  one  mi^t  weD 
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I88ume  the  presence  of  pituitary  disease.    Many  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus 

lie  also  associated  with  cerebral  syphilis,  especially  at  the  base  of  the 

brain.    Such  lesions  might  easily  disturb  the  secretion  of  the  pituitary 

gland.    Brilliant  therapeutic  results  have  been  obtained  in  several  such 

patients  by  antisyphilitic  treatment.    The  relation  to  the  nervous  system 

18  also  apparent  in  the  remarkable  reduction  in  the  output  of  urine  with 

an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  which  followed  lumbar  puncture  in  the 

case  of  J.  B.  Herrick.    Finally,  as  we  have  seen,  experimental  injuries  to 

the  gland  or  its  neighborhood  may  be  followed  by  marked  polyuria  and 

^here  the  posterior  lobe  has  been  transplanted  this  polyuria  may  cease 

^hen  the  transplanted  lobe  has  been  removed.     Matthews  has  produced 

a  long-continued  polyuria  by  introducing  a  foreign  body  into  the  region 

of  the  posterior  lobe  and  Frank  has  reported  a  similar  clinical  case  in 

^tich  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  pituitary  fossa.     Since  the  cells  of  the  pos- 

^^ior  or  the  intermediary  lobe  contain  a  diuretic  substance  the  hypothesis 

^^^xns  justified  that  diabetes  insipidus,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  due  to  an 

^^cessive  escape  of  this  diuretic  substance  into  the  circulation.     Whether 

^11  cases  will  eventually  be  shown  to  be  due  to  pituitary  disease  is  as  yet 

^certain. 

V 

Oliguria—Anuria 

A  diminished  quanity  of  urine  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes. 
Among  these  are  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  water  available  for  urinary 
secretion,  disturbances  in  the  renal^irculation  and  diseases  of  the  renal 
cells. 

Oliguria  from  Lack  of  Water. — Lack  of  available  water  may  be  due 
to  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  water  taken  by  mouth  or  to  an  increased 
excretion  of  water  through  channels  other  than  the  kidneys.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  urinary  secretion  is  reduced  when  one  drinks 
little  water  or  when  on  account  of  excessive  perspiration,  constant  vomit- 
ing, or  severe  diarrhea  unusual  quantities  of  water  are  lost  from  the  body. 
Such  conditions  cause  not  onlv  a  diminution  in  the  urine  but  they  increase 
its  concentration.  Waste  materials  are  usually  removed  to  a  normal 
degree  and  the  molecular  concentration  and  reaction  of  the  body  tissues 
are  usually  not  changed.  Only  in  very  severe  choleriform  diarrhea  is  the 
molecular  concentration  of  the  body  fluids  altered. 

Olijrnria  from  Poor  Senal  Oirculation. — A  second  cause  for  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  secretion  of  urine  is  an  interference  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  kidneys.  In  heart  disease  this  may  occur  owing 
to  a  general  slowing  of  the  circidation.  It  may  also  be  due  to  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  renal  veins  by  the  pressure  of  tumors  or  collections  of  fluid 
in  the  abdomen.  Finally,  it  may  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  arteries  or 
arterioles  in  the  kidney  as  in  the  acute  stages  of  severe  strychnin  poisoning. 
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Olifirnria  in  Nephritis. — The  urine  is  frequently  diminished  in  ag 
nephritis  and  in  certain  forms  or  stages  of  chronic  nephritis.  H 
oliguria  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  Changes  in  the  secretory  actifii 
of  the  renal  cells  and  blocking  of  the  tubides  by  cellular  detritiu  see 
responsible  for  the  diminished  secretion  in  certain  forms  of  kidnejaffe 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  oliguria  or  anuria  mi 
also  be  due  to  secondary  circulatory  changes.  A  constriction  of  the  rem 
blood  vessels  reduces  the  blood  flow  and  diminishes  the  output  of  urin 
According  to  Schlayer,  oliguria  in  experimental  nephritis  is  always  as 
ciated  with  a  demonstrable  reduction  in  the  vascular  reactions  of  the  d 
eased  kidney.  Finally,  since  the  kidney  is  enclosed  within  a  rati 
unyielding  capsule,  any  marked  swelling  of  the  renal  parenchyma  mij 
interfere  with  the  renal  circulation  by  reason  of  the  increased  intrare 
tension. 

The  diminution  in  urine  produced  by  heart  disease  and  by  nephi 
diflFers  from  that  produced  by  thirst  or  loss  of  water  from  the  bodj 
that  it  is  associated  with  the  retention  of  water  and  other  urinary  • 
stituents  within  the  body.  As  a  rule,  sodium  chlorid  and  water 
retained  together  so  that  the  osmotic  relations  within  the  body  are 
seriously  altered.  The  questions  whether  the  retention  of  salt  or  thi 
water  is  primary  and  whether  such  retentions  are  due  primarily  to  i 
disease  or  to  changes  in  other  tissues  will  be  discussed  elsewhere  ( 
437).  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that  the  retention  of  water 
salt  in  the  body  is  not  necessarily  attended  by  other  evidences  of  distu 
renal  function. 

Renal  Decapsulation. — Remarkable  results  sometimes  follow  dec 
lation  of  or  incision  into  a  nephritic  kidney.  The  exact  value  of  A 
sulation  as  a  therapeutic  procedure  and  the  class  of  cases  most  sui 
for  this  operation  are  still  being  discussed.  It  woidd  seem,  however, 
the  most  brilliant  results  have  been  obtained  in  acute  nephritis  or  in  i 
exacerbations  of  chronic  nephritis  associated  with  renal  faemorr 
edema,  anuria  or  uremia.  Following  an  operation  on  such  patients 
may  be  an  almost  immediate  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  excreted 
relief  from  threatening  symptoms. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  favorable  results  which  follow 
decapsulation  or  nephrotomy  are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  changes  i 
circulation  of  the  kidney.  Especially  in  acute  nephritis  or  in  ch 
nephritis  associated  with  edema  and  anuria  the  kidneys  often  appe 
be  under  considerable  tension.  By  stripping  back  the  capsule  the  tei 
is  relieved  and  the  circulation  through  the  kidney  is  improved.  Reg 
Harrison,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  surgical  treatme 
nephritis,  compared  such  a  kidney  to  a  glaucomatous^  eye  and  attril 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  operation  to  the  relief  of  tension.  Ede 
sought  to  extend  the  use  of  decapsulation.    He  believed  that  the  di 
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tioQ  of  the  kidney  was  also  improved  by  the  entrance  of  new  blood  vessels 
timm^  the  new  capsule.  Experimental  studies  have  shown,  however, 
tiiat  an  efficient  collateral  circulation  rarely  if  ever  follows  decapsulation 
of  the  kidney.  A  new  capsule  is  rapidly  formed  and  ultimately  this  may 
fnmish  a  poorer  blood  supply  to  the  kidney  than  the  original  capsule. 
I^psulation  during  the  quiescent  stages  of  chronic  nephritis  is  now 
'^rely  advocated  by  surgeons,  and  little  can  be  expected  in  such  cases. 
It  has  proved  of  value  mainly  in  cases  with  edema  and  threatening  anuria 
ftud  in  cases  with  nephritic  pain  or  hemorrhages. 

Anuria 

In  anuria  the  urinary  output  is  reduced  to  zero.  Anuria  may  be  due 
either  to  a  failui*e  on  the  part  of  the  kidney  to  secrete  urine  or  to  an  ob- 
struction in  the  urinary  passages  which  prevents  the  excreted  urine  from 
escaping  and  eventually  checks  the  renal  function.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  all  the  causes  of  obstructive  anuria.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant are  bilateral  calculi,  malignant  tumors,  and  obstruction  of  a  ureter 
when  there  is  but  a  single  functioning  kidney.  Anuria  sometimes  com- 
plicates acute  nephritis,  particularly  that  due  to  acute  bichlorid  poi- 
soning. 

NenroiM  Anuria. — In  not  a  few  cases  of  anuria  even  of  several  days' 
duration  no  mechanical  explanation  for  the  anuria  has  been  found  and 
the  explanation  usually  offered  is  that  the  anuria  is  of  a  nervous  character, 
being  either  reflex  or  hysterical.  It  is  well  known  that  the  secretion  from 
a  kidney  is  influenced  by  reflexes  which  may  arise  from  manipulations 
of  the  corresponding  ureter.  As  a  result  of  such  reflexes  there  may  be 
an  increased  or  a  decreased  secretion  of  urine.  In  some  cases  when  the 
ureter  has  been  firmly  tied,  urinary  secretion  in  inhibited  from  both 
kidneys  and  this  anuria  may  last  for  five  or  six  hours  or  more.  Sim- 
ilarly, not  a  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  changes  in  one  ureter, 
especially  those  produced  by  stone,  have  caused  complete  suppression  of 
urine,  although  the  kidney  on  the  opposite  side  was  apparently  normal. 
Charcot  and  others  have  also  reported  remarkable  cases  of  anuria  persist- 
ing over  long  periods  of  time  which  were  attributed  to  hysteria.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  anuria  is  said  to  have  lasted  from  ten  to  twenty  davs 
with  no  apparent  serious  consequences.  One  may  well  doubt  such  extraor- 
dinary reports;  at  least  until  they  have  been  supported  by  modern 
methods  and  the  blood  has  been  shown  to  contain  excessive  amounts  of 
urinary  material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  briefer  anurias  of  reflex  or 
hysterical  origin  may  well  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  smaller  arterioles  in 
the  kidneys.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  possible  that  an  acute  edema  of 
the  kidney  similar  to  angioneurotic  edema  may  cause  the  anuria  through 
compression  of  the  kidney. 
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ManileBtations  of  Anuria. — Anuria  from  hysterical  or  reflex  causa  is, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  rarely  if  ever  fatal.  Sooner  or  later  the  flow  of  urine ii 
rei'Btablished.  Anurias  due  to  IjilateraL-olialxTietion  of  the  urelers  ani 
to  acute_nej)hritia  frequently  continue  until  deatL  The  usual  diirsiim 
of  life  under  sucli  circumatanees  ia  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  but  am- 
plete  anurias  of  twenty  days  or  even  more  have  been  reported. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  a  complete  anuria  the  8>'niptonia  are  surpra- 
ingly  few.  As  time  goes  on  the  patient  often  complains  of  headadie, 
fatigue  and  weakness.  The  breath  develops  a  urinous  odor.  RespiraiioE' 
become  deeper.  There  may  he  muscular  twitchings  but  general  convnl- 
flions  are  rare.  Toward  the  end  tiie  patient  becorrics  somnolent  and  msj 
die  rather  suddenly  or  after  a  brief  coma.  The  symptoms  of  compleif 
anuria  resemble  those  which  are  present  in  nephritic  patients  who  show  i 
marked  increase  in  the  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood. 
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Fig.  8G.— Tbe  Effect  Of  IntormltteDt  Anuria  Dae  to  Mallgntnt  DImvw  tTpon  the  BiMd  ud 
tbc  Rlood  t>r«Biure.  Anuria  BogaD  About  Oct.  22  and  Lasted  Ttaroush  Oct.  3a  TUt 
Was  ForiDvcd  bj  Free  I'rinatloa  and  bj  Two  Subsequent  I>erlodi  ol  Anuria  In  the  Lul 
o(  Wlilcb  tlii>  I-atlent  I>1(-<1.  In  Addition  to  the  Chaagea  ol  Blood  I'rcaatire,  Note  tte 
Increase  of  laroagulable  Kllrogcn  wllh  F:ach  Retention.  Tlie  DeTeloplng  Anemia  Ii 
Probabl;  Hue  la  I'arC  to  Iljdrvmla.  (Drawn  Irom  a  case  reported  bj  Bruch.  DentKk. 
Arch.  t.  kiln.  Med.) 

The  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood,  as  indicated  by  lowering 
of  the  freezing  point,  increases  during  anuria  and  there  is  also  a  marked 
increase  of  the  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood.    A  retention  of  water 
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with  dilution  of  the  blood  and  a  rapid  fall  in  the  red  blood  corpusoles  may 
also  occur.  As  a  rule,  marked  edema  is  absent  The  blood  pressure 
rises,  but  not  to  excessive  heights,  for  pressures  above  180  mm.  of  mercury 
are  rare  in  cases  of  complete  anuria.  These  changes  are  well  shown  in 
Figure  86,  which  has  been  constructed  from  Brasch's  report  of  a  case  of 
Uitermittent  anuria  due  to  malignant  disease. 


Albuminuria 

Physiological  Albuminurias 

Practically  all  urines  contain  minute  traces  of  albumin  which  can  be 
demonstrated  by  special  methods.  Albuminuria  in  the  clinical  sense,  how- 
ever, is  a  condition  in  which  albumin  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  by 
the  tests  in  common  use,  particularly  the  heat  and  nitric  acid  test.  Heller's 
ring  test,  and  the  potassium  ferrocyanid  and  acetic  acid  test.  Even  with 
these,  albuminurias  occur  under  more  or  less  physiolo^cal  conditions. 
The  albumin  may  be  derived  from  admixtures  of  seminal  or  vaginal  secre- 
tions, or  from  a  diseased  bladder,  ureter  or  urethra.  Of  more  interest, 
however,  are  those  cases  in  which  the  albumin  comes  from  the  kidney. 

Alimentary  Albuminuria. — When  a  foreign  protein  is  introduced  into 
the  body  by  other  routes  than  the  alimentary  tract,  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  portion  is  excreted  in  the  urine  and  can  be  recognized  by  biological 
tests.  Proteins  taken  with  the  food,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  ordinarily 
cause  albuminuria.  They  are  usually  broken  down  during  the  processes 
of  digestion  and  their  constituent  building  stones  are  absorbed.  After 
absorption  these  latter  may  be  reconstructed  into  the  body  proteins  or  they 
may  undergo  still  further  disintegration.  Under  certain  circumstances 
proteins  may  pass  unchanged  through  the  intestinal  wall  and  thus  enter 
the  body  as  foreign  substances.  They  may  be  recognized  in  the  blood  by 
biological  tests  and  they  may  also  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  identified 
in  the  urine.  Ascoli,  for  example,  found  that  it  was  possible  in  certain 
healthy  individuals  to  produce  an  egg  white  albuminuria  by  giving  very 
large  doses  of  ^g  white.  Such  an  alimentary  albuminuria  depends  more 
upon  the  permeability  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  than  upon  changes  in  the 
kidneys.  In  infants  who  have  in  general  a  more  permeable  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  alimentary  albuminuria  is  more  readily  produced 
and  especially  is  this  true  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  In  adults  alimentary  albuminuria  appears  to  be  quite 
uncommon. 

Albuminuria  from  Exercise. — Albuminuria  may  also  be  produced  in 
normal  individuals  by  violent  exercise.  Thus,  after  rowing  races,  foot- 
ball games,  or  long  distance  running  contests,  albumin  is  present  in  the 
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urine  of  almost  every  contestant  The  quantity  may  be  very  large  tnd 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  numerous  casts  and  red  blood  cells.  Ordimrilj 
these  urinary  changes  disappear  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  contest  but  the? 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  even  longer  in  exceptional  cases. 

Urinary  Findings  Before  a  Marathon   Race,  Imscediatelt  After  and  at  Sob- 
sequent  Periods  (From  Barach) 


Acetoo 
Bodies 


Before 

Immediately  after 

One  week  subsequent. . . 
Three  weeks  subsequent 


No.  of 

Cases 

Albumin 

Blood 

CasU 

24 

1 

0 

0 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

4 

0 

6 

•   • 

3 

0 

3 

0 

18 

0 

0 


It  is  not  possible  to  establish  any  quantitative  relation  between  th« 
amount  of  exercise  and  the  occurrence  or  amount  of  albuminuria.  There 
appear  to  be  very  considerable  individual  variations. 

Albuminuria  from  Gold. — Albuminuria  may  also  follow  exposure  to 
cold  and  particularly  prolonged  exposure  with  marked  chilling.  Appa^ 
ently  a  brief  exposure  to  cold  with  a  good  reaction  as  in  hydrotherapeutic 
treatments  does  not  ordinarilv  cause  albuminuria. 

Orthostatic  Albuminuria — ^Lordotic  Albominmia. — ^By  far  the  most 
important  and  the  most  interesting  type  of  sp-called  physiological  albanur 
nuria  is  that  which  is  variously  known  as  cyclic,  postural,  or  orthostatic 
albuminuria.     In  this  condition  the  urine  is  free  of  albumin  whm  At 
patient  is  lying  down,  but  when  he  stands  albumin  appears.     A  dii^ 
cycle  is,  therefore,  established.     The  urine  secreted  during  the  ni^t  M|^ 
tains  no  albumin.     It  appears  in  that  excreted  after  rising  and        ^**^ 
reaches  a  maximum  sometime  before  noon.    In  the  afternoon  it  is 
in  smaller  amounts.     It  has  l)een  shown  that  this  albuminuria 
not  upon  exercise  but  upon  the  upright  posture,  for  it  is  not  preseirt 
patient  exercises  while  lying  down.    In  a  majority  of  cases  this 
is  serum  albumin.     Usually  no  easts  appear,  although  a  few  hyaline  «r 
granular  forms  may  be  present.     Orthostatic  albuminuria  is  found  pai^, 
ticularly  in  adolescents  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twentj^«e  and  iti 
frequency  during  these  ages  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
observers.     According  to  Lommel,  for  example,  it  is  present  in  about  19 
per  cent  of  such  individuals. 

Persons  suffering  from  orthostatic  albuminuria  usually  present  no 
other  symptoms  referable  to  the  kidneys.  Many  of  them  are  of  i 
delicate  slender  build,  and  they  frequently  complain  oi  lassitude  or  of 
headache.  Physical  examination  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  shovs 
vasomotor  and  nervous  instabilitv. 
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jNosis.— The  prognosis  of  orthostatic  albuminuria  has  been  mnch 
i.  Certain  authors,  notably  Senator,  have  been  inclined  to  attribute 
these  easea  to  an  inflaimnatory  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  eonse- 
have  advised  extreme  cantiou  in  giving  a  prognosis.  It  is  (certain 
!s  of  true  nephritis  may  during  their  milder  or  declining  sluiteg 

intermittent  albuminuria  which  depends  npon  tlie  posture  of  the 
al  and  in  a  given  individual  it  may  not  always  he  euay  to  exclude 
ibility  of  a  mild  or  disappearing  nephritis.  On  the  other  hand, 
;3  observers  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
young  individuals  with  orthostatic  albuminuria  never  develop 
le  nephritis  and  that  in  later  life  they  lose  the  tendency  toward 
uria  when  standing. 

-lOdEXEHis. — In  such  patients,  therefore,  some  explanation  other 
lild  nephritis  is  sought.  It  has  Ix-cn  Buggesilcd  for  example  that 
:i  of  albuminuria  may  lie  due  to  chaugL'S  in  tlio  permeability  of  the 
ng  the  urinary  pasaagi-s  and  particularly  to  changes  in  the  glom- 

that  albumin  is  not  held  back  by  the  renal  filter  as  it  normally 
e.    This  suggestiou  does  not  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  prwif. 
rding  to  another  group  of  hypotheses,   orthostatic   albuminuria 

upon,  changes  lu  the  renal  (  " 


■ery    carefully 
-Ttliostatic 
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nria.  found  no  relation  i>eiween  the  albuminuria  and  tho  absolute 
i  the  blood  pressure.     On  the  other  hand,  they  found  tbiit  in  their 
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patient  the  difference  betweou  a^-atoHc  and  diastolic  presaures  waa  iesstbu 

the  normal.    This  difference,  the  so^ialled  pulae  pressure,  normally  InMuj 

when   a   jjerson   assmnea   the  atanding  poaitioa   It 

BW8S  also  lessened  when  the  patient  with  orthostiiic 
alhnminuria  assinned  an  upright  position.  Fiej 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  albuminuria  inifil 
'lepend  upon  the  unusually  ama!)  pulse  presiiifcii 
llieir  patient.  Recently  Gesell  has  shown  llut  i 
ifiminished  pulse  pressure  experimentally  hAwd 
itj  animals  may  increase  an  albuminuria.  On  tlit 
niher  hand,  Bass  and  Wei»sler  have  failed  to  PstaUyi 
any  relation  between  blood  pressure  and  ortWlitir 
Hlbuniinuria. 
Jehle  has  pointed  out  that  patients  willi  (itilu- 
sialic  allniminnria  usually  show  an  unusual  anlCTJiif 
iiUTYature  of  the  spine  in  the  region  of  the  twylflh 
dorsal  to  the  8econd_ljiinbar  vertebrae  and  he  ht 
attempted  to  prove  that  this  lordosis  which  aypan 
when  these  patients  assume  the  standing  poailiim 

responsible  for  the  albuminuria.  He  found  ihii 
was  usually  possible  to  cause  an  albinniiniria  even' 
when  tliese  patients  were  lying  down,  if  the  lr>nii«i» 
which  weurred  naturally  in  the  standing  jMieilioit 
were  reproduced  artificially  by  placing  props  lie 
neath  the  lumbar  ref^ioii.  Furthennore,  the  nlli 
niinuria  could  be  made  to  disappear  when  i 
patient  was  titanding  if  the  lordosis  were  correcl 
either  by  mechanical  means,  such  as  a  Jackel 
brace,  or  by  a  corrective  posture,  e.  g.,  placii 
one  foot  on  a  chair.  In  spite  of  considerable  controversy  concerning  Jehlrfi 
views,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  albuminuria  from  lordosis  does  ocelli 
Just  what  pi-oportion  of  cases  of  orthostatic  albuminuria  will  be  show 
to  be  due  to  this  cause  is  still  uncertain.  Jehle  believes  that  while  v 
motor  influences  may  play  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  orthostatic  albnminurii 
the  most  important  factor  in  practically  all  cases  is  the  mechanical  effe( 
•  'f  the  lordosis.  Presumably  this  acts  by  interfering  with  the  return  o 
venous  blood  from  the  kidney  owing  to  some  kink  or  compression  of  ti 
renal  veins. 

Pathological  Causeg  of  Albuminuria 

Albumin  in  the  urine  may  be  derived  either  from  the  kidneys  or  fn 
the  urinary  passages.  When  it  comes  from  the  latter  it  may  be  cjiiis 
by  inflammations  or  by  hemorrhage.  In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  anion 
of  albumin  is  relatively  small  compared  to  the  number  of  leukocyte  or 
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cells.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  albuminuria  of  kidney  dis- 
,  for  in  the  latter  the  albumin  is  usually  abundant  when  compared 
-with  the  number  of  cells. 

Albmnintiria  from  Circulatory  Disturbances. — Circulatory  disturb- 
ances in  the  kidney  may  cause  albuminuria.  Even  a  brief  interruption  of 
the  blood  flow  by  ligature  of  the  renal  artery  or  veins  produces  this  effect. 
Albuminuria  is  also  common  in  the  severe  passive  congestion  of  cardiac 
decompensation.  It  seems  probable  that  as  a  result  of  a  temporary  stop- 
page or  a  long-continued  slowing  of  the  blood  stream  there  is  a  change 
111  the  nutrition  of  the  renal  cells  which  renders  them  more  permeable 
to  albumin.  We  have  seen  that  according  to  prevailing  views  orthostatic 
albuminuria  is  due  to  circulatory  changes  in  the  kidneys,  which  consist 
either  in  a  diminished  pulse  pressure  or  in  a  mechanical  interference  with 
tie  venous  outflow  as  a  result  of  lordosis. 

Albuminuria  from  Kidney  Disease. — The  most  common  and  most 
important  cause  of  albuminuria  is  disease  of  the  kidneys  themselves.  The 
Nephropathy  may  either  be  degenerative  or  inflammatory  in  character. 
The  albumin  in  the  urine  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  proteins  of 
the  blood  plasma,  serum  albumin  passing  through  the  renal  membranes 
in  larger  quantities  than  serum  globulin.  As  a  rule,  the  largest  amount 
of  albumin  seems  to  pass  through  the  glomeruli  but  some  may  be  derived 
from  the  kidney  tubules. 

Cylindrwria 

In  many  diseases  of  the  kidney  casts  and  cylindroids  appear  in  the 
urine.  The.  relation  between  these  two  is  not  definitely  established  but  it 
seems  certain  that  no  absolutely  sharp  line  can  be  drawn.  Many  cylin- 
droids are  derived  from  the  kidney,  for  transitions  between  casts  and 
cylindroids  are  frequently  found  in  the  urine  and  patients  who  on  some 
occasions  show  typical  casts  will  on  others  show  only  cylindroids.  In 
general,  however,  the  presence  of  cylindroids  seems  to  have  a  less  serious 
significance  than  the  presence  of  casts. 

Origin. — Two  views  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  casts. 
According  to  the  first,  the  albumin  which  has  passed  the  renal  filter 
becomes  coagulated  in  the  renal  tubules.  According  to  the  second  view, 
casts  are  made  up  from  cellular_detritus  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
products  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  epithelium  lining  the  tubules. 
Clinical  observations  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  the  degree  of  albuminuria  and  of  cylindruria.  Albuminuria  with 
few  casts  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  circulatory  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys. Cylindruria  without  albuminuria  also  occurs,  particularly  follow- 
ing the  administration  of  salicylates  and  during  constipation.  In  diabetic 
coma  the  number  of  casts  is  much  greater  proportionately  than  the  amount 
of  albumin.     We  have  seen  that  the  albumin  enters  the  urine  mainly 
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through  the  glomeruli  and  the  fact  that  albiuninuria  and  C34indrum  at 
frequently  dissociated  suggests  that  casts  may  be  derived  from  changeB  a 
the  tubules.  Experimental  studies  have,  in  fact,  shown  that  casts  occor 
particularly  after  extensive  degenerative  changes  in  the  tubnlip 
epithelium.  According  to  R.  M.  Smith,  granular  casts  are  due  to  a  rapid 
formation  and  excretion  while  hyaline  casts  are  formed  and  excretd 
slowly.  The  showers  of  casts  which  appear  at  times  seem  to  be  due  tot 
rapid  washing  out  of  casts  which  have  already  formed. 


Experimental  Nephritis 

Types  of  Experimental  Nephritis. — It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  the  injection  of  various  poisons  into  animals  will  produce  renil 
changes.  Certain  substances,  particularly  the  chromium  salts,  the  uranium 
salts,  mercuric  chlorid  and  the  tartrates,  cause  extensive  necroses  of  4e 
epithelium  lining  of  the  urinary  tubules.  According  to  Suzuki,  eadiof 
the  first  three  of  these  poisons  affects  specific  portions  of  the  proximal 
convoluted  tubules.  On  the  other  hand,  cantharidin,  arsenic  and  snake 
venom  cause  albuminuria,  hematuria  and  anuria  with  anatomical  changes 
mainly  in  the  glomeruli.  From  the  anatomical  standpoint,  therefore,  there 
is  a  division  into  epithelial  and  vascular  renal  poisons.  This  distinction 
is  never  an  absolute  one.  Cantharidin  also  produces  cloudy  swelling  and 
formation  of  vacuoles  in  the  proximal  convoluted  tubules,  while  glomerular 
changes  have  been  described  in  uranium  nephritis  by  Christian  and  by 
Baehr. 

Of  particular  interest  are  studies  of  the  fimctions  of  experimentally 
diseased  kidneys,  on  account  of  the  light  which  such  studies  throw  on  the 
problems  of  human  nephritis.  Schlayer  and  his  associates  studied  the 
urinarv  elimination  and  the  vascular  reactions  of  normal  and  diseased  kid- 
neys.  They  tested  the  reaction  of  the  renal  vessels  to  reflexes  from  sensory 
stimuli  (tobacco  smoke  blown  into  the  nose)  and  to  adrenalin,  each  of 
which  normally  produces  a  transient  diminution  of  kidney  volume  with 
an  increase  in  general  arterial  pressure.  Caflein  and  strong  salt  solution 
were  used  for  testing  the  reaction  to  influences  which  normally  dilate  the 
renal  vessels.  From  their  experiments  they  concluded  that  in  the  mild 
or  moderately  severe  forms  of  tubular  nephritis  produced  by  potassium 
bichromate  the  vascular  reactions  were  normal.  Only  in  the  later  stageB 
of  this  type  of  nephritis  was  there  a  marked  reduction  of  diuresis  and 
loss  of  the  vascular  reactions.  After  the  administration  of  cantharidin  or 
arsenic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  blood  pressure  was  low  and  the 
vascular  reactions  were  altered,  being  excessive  in  the  very  mild  cases 
and  diminished  or  lost  in  the  more  severe  cases.  On  the  basis  of  these 
experiments    Schlayer    has    distinguished    two    experimental    types  of 
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ViepliritiB.  In  the  tubular  fonn  no  marked  changes  occur  in  the  vascular 
reactions  while  in  the  vascular  form  the  vascular  reactions  are  at  first 
increased,  later  diminished  and  finally  abolished.  The  experimental 
*iephritis  produced  by  uranium  seemed  to  occupy  an  intermediary  posi- 
tion, because  in  this  type  there  were  not  only  tubular  degenerations  and 
Jiecroses  but  early  alterations  in  the  reactions  of  the  blood  vessels.  These 
observations  have  been  confirmed  in  the  main  by  R.  M.  Pcarce  and  his 
^Bcociates,  although  these  authors  were  unable  to  establish  ccjually  sharp 
distinctions  between  tlie  two  types  of  nephritis. 

Relation  Between  Diuresis  and  Vascular  Reactions. — We  have  stated 
"lat  in  the  very  mild  forms  of  vascular  nephritis  the  vascuhir  reactions 
^^ay  be  more  marked  than  the  normal,  whereas  in  somewhat  more  severe 
^f)nns  the  reactions  are  diminished  and  eventuallv  thev  arc  lost.  Accord- 
^Hg  to  Schlayer,  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  is  directly  proportioned  to 
%he  irritability  of  the  renal  blood  vessels  as  measured  by  the  degree  of 
Vascular  reaction.  When  the  reactions  are  excessive  polyuria  is  present. 
Polyuria,  therefore,  may  represent  a  mild  degree  of  vascular  injury. 
When  the  reactions  are  less  marked  than  normal  there  is  oliguria,  and 
when  the  reactions  are  absent,  anuria.  Schlayer's  contention  that  anuria 
18  associated  with  an  absence  of  vascular  reactions  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  certain  of  the  later  investigators  (Pearce,  MacNider). 

The  Excretion  of  Lactose  and  Potassium  lodid. — Schlaver  also  found 
that  damage  to  the  renal  tubnles  interfered  with  the  excretion  of  sodinm 
chlorid  and  he  concluded  that  an  inability  to  excrete  sodium  chlorid 
was  characteristic  of  tubular  lesions.  From  experimental  studies,  there- 
fore, it  would  appear  that  severe  vasc^ilar  lesions  diminish  the  excre- 
tion of  water  aiid  that  tubular_lesious  diminish  the  excretion  of  sodium 
\* chlorid.  Inasmuch  as  both  sodium  chlorid  and  water  are  normal  body 
constituents  and  their  excretion  through  the  kidney  is  influenced  by  factors 
outside  of  this  organ,  Schlayer  tested  the  excretion  of  other  substances 
not  normally  present  in  the  body,  with  the  hope  that  these  might  serve  to 
indicate  the  separate  functional  capacities  of  the  tubules  and  of  the  renal 
blood  vessels  (glomeruli).  He  found  that  in  experimental  nephritis  of 
the  vascular  type  the  excretion  of  lactose  is  interfered  with,  whereas  in 
experimental  nephritis  of  the  tubular  type  the  excretion  of  potassium 
iodid  is  delayed.  He,  therefore,  advocated  that  the  rate  of  excretion  of 
these  substances  be  used  clinically  as  tests  of  the  functional  damage  to 
the  vascular  and  tubular  apparatus  in  human  nephritis. 

The  clinical  value  of  Schlayer's  functional  kidney  tests  with  potassium 
iodid  and  lactose  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  A  number  of  studies  have 
been  made  in  which  the  results  of  these  tests  were  compared  with  other 
functional  disturbances  present  in  nephritic  patients,  and  in  particular 
they  have  been  compared  with  the  occurrence  of  nephritic  edema  and  with 
the  retention  of  nitrogenous  waste  products  in  the  body.    Nephritic  edema. 
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as  we  shall  see  (page  430),  is  usually  associated  with  an  imperfect  eliniiui. 
tion  of  sodium  chlorid.    Comparative  studies  of  the  elimination  of  sodiwa 
chlorid  and  of  potassium  iodid  by  nephritic  patients  have  shown  tkit 
there  is  a  general  parallelism  between  the  two  and  that  patients  who  show 
a  deficient  elimination  of  the  one  usually  show  a  deficient  elimination  of 
the  other.     Furthermore,  in  a  single  patient  an  improvement  in  the 
elimination  of  the  one  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  improve- 
ment in  the  elimination  of  the  other.     The  parallelism,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  absolutely  strict  one  and  some  patients  eliminate  one  poorl; 
w^hile  eliminating  the  other  well.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
elimination  of  potassium  iodid  is  not  an  absolutely  trustworthy  indicator 
of  the  ability  of  the  body  to  eliminate  sodium  chlorid  and  that  as  a  pnu^ 
tical  guide  for  instituting  a  low  salt  diet  it  is  not  altogether  dependable. 

The  use  of  intravenous  lactose  injections,  as  recommended  by  Schlayer, 
yields  results  which  are  more  or  less  parallel  to  those  furnished  by  studies 
of  nitrogenous  retention.  Here  again,  however,  the  parallelism  is  not  an 
exact  one  and  the  rate  of  lactose  elimination  cannot  replace  estimations 
of  the  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood.  The  excretion  of  lactose  is 
relatively  delayed  in  many  crises  of  nephritis  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
test  may  prove  of  value  as  a  very  sensitive  indicator  of  slight  renal 
damage.  From  the  practical  standpoint,  how^ever,  such  injections  are 
objectionable  because  they,  like  other  intravenous  injections,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  violent  febrile  reactions  unless  scrupulous  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  so-called  water  fever  (see  page  483). 

Relation  of  Fimctional  to  Anatomical  Changes. — Even  though  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  these  tests  may  fail  to  correspond  with  the  occurrence 
of  nephritic  edema  and  with  the  retention  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the 
bodv,  they  may  still,  as  Schlaver  believes,  indicate  the  functional  activitv 
of  difl^erent  portions  of  the  renal  substance.  While  in  general  the  fun^ 
tional  tests  correspond  with  anatomical  changes  in  experimental  nephritis, 
there  are  even  here  discrepancies,  for  in  the  experimental  nephritis  pro- 
duced by  uranium  salts  there  mav  be  a  marked  functional  insufficiency 
of  the  vascular  apparatus  with  relatively  slight  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  the  blood  vessels  and  glomeruli. 

As  yet  but  few  autopsies  have  been  reported  on  nephritic  patients  who 
have  been  subjected  to  Schlayer's  tests,  but  these  also  show  that  it  is 
difficult  to  correlate  the  chief  anatomical  lesions  and  the  chief  functional 
deficiencies.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  explanation  is  always  possible  that 
functional  changes  occur  without  demonstrable  anatomical  lesions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  still  very  uncertain  as  to  the  normal 
functions  of  renal  tubules  and  glomeruli,  it  seems  better  for  the  present 
to  discuss  kidney  disease  not  from  the  standpoint  of  deficiencies  in  these 
particular  parts  of  the  kidney  but  from  the  standpoint  of  deficiencies  in 
the  elimination  of  substances  normally  excreted,  without  regard  to  the 
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portion  of  the  kidney  involved.  A  discussion  from  this  standpoint  is 
further  justified  by  the  fact  that  retentions  of  sodium  chlorid  or  of  nitrogen 
"Waste  are  associated  with  definite  symptoms  and  that  they  furnish  valuable 
data  for  prognosis  and  therapy. 

Retention  of  Nitro^nous  Waste  Products 

The  catabolism  of  proteins  in  tlie  body  leads  to  the  formation  of 
simpler  nitrogenous  compounds  which  are  distinguishable  from  proteins 
ly  the  general  fact  that  they  are  not  so  readily  precipitated  by  various 
reagents.  The  amoimt  of  these  substances  is  estimated  by  determining  the 
nitrogen  content  of  a  body  fluid  after  the  proteins  have  been  precipitated 
and  removed  by  filtration.  This  nitrogen  is  spoken  of  as  the  non-protein 
or  incoagulable  nitrogen. 

Nitrogenous  Excretion  in  Nephritis 

For  the  most  part  the  nitrogen  waste  of  the  body  is  finally  converted 
into  urea  and  is  eliminated  as  such  by  the  kidneys.  The  amount  of  urea 
appearing  in  the  urine  depends  primarily  upon  the  amoimt  of  nitrogenous 
material  taken  in  the  food,  for  the  body  has  but  a  limited  storage  capacity 
for  nitrogenous  compounds  and  promptly  excretes  any  excess.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  no  conclusion  concerning  the  fimction  of  the  kidneys 
can  be  drawn  from  simple  estimations  of  the  urea  or  total  nitrogenous 
output  in  the  urine.  The  excretion  must  always  be  compared  with 
the  intake.  Even  though  both  intake  and  output  are  determined  it 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  recognize  nitrogenous  retention,  for  it 
is  evident  that  small  differences  between  intake  and  output  might  in  the 
long  run  lead  to  very  marked  accumulations  of  waste  nitrogen  in  the  body 
and  that  even  when  the  intake  and  output  balanced  there  might  be  either 
a  low  or  a  high  level  of  waste  nitrogen  already  in  the  body. 

When  the  nitrogenous  intake  and  output  are  carefully  followed  in 
cases  of  chronic  nephritis  temporary  discrepancies  are  not  infrequently 
found  between  the  two.  At  certain  times  there  may  be  a  nitrogen  reten- 
tion, while  at  other  times  the  nitrogen  losses  exceed  the  intake.  The 
nephritic  kidney  frequently  does  not  accommodate  its  excretion  of  nitrog- 
enous substances  to  the  dietetic  intake  with  the  same  precision  that  is 
conmfion  in  healthy  individuals.  The  degree  of  accommodation  may  be 
tested  by  giving  to  patients  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  a  certain  amount 
of  urea  and  determining  the  promptness  with  which  this  excess  is  elim- 
inated. In  such  experiments,  von  ^lonakow  found  that  normally  the  exces- 
sive nitrogen  from  20  g.  of  urea  is  eliminated  within  one  and  a  half  days. 
Among  patients  with  nephritis,  the  elimination  of  the  excessive  nitrogen 
varies.    In  some  patients  it  is  normal,  in  others  it  is  delayed,  while  in  the 
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^>5ao6t  severe  disturbances  the  added  nitrogen  may  be  almost  entirely  re- 
tained in  the  body  (Figs.  91  and  92). 

Non^protein  Nitrogen  in  the  Blood 

Disturbances  in  the  elimination  of  waste  nitrogen  are  also  indicated  by 

^n  increased  amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen  or  of  urea  in  the  blood.    The 

formal  amounts  present  have  been  determined  by  different  investigators 

hmt  the  results  have  varied  according  to  the  methods  used.    By  the  method 

CDf  Folin  and  Denis,  strictly  normal  individuals  usually  have  between  22 

«nd  28  mgms.  of  non-protein  nitrogen  per  100  c.c.  of  blood,  of  which 

about  50  per  cent  (ll»to  14  mgms.)  is  urea  nitrogen.    Hospital  patients 

show  a  much  wider  range,  the  total  non-protein  nitrogen  varying  from 

15  mgms.  to  as  much  as  40  mgms.  without  clinical  evidence  of  kidney 

disease.     By  the  chemically  imperfect  but  extensively  used  hypobromite 

method  for  determining  "urea"  in  the  blood,  Widal  and  his  coworkers 

have  shown  that  from  15  to  50  mgms.  of  hypobromite  urea  are  normally 

present  in  100  c.c.  of  blood,  or  expressed  in  terms  of  urea  nitrogen  -f rom 

9  to  30  mgms.  per  100  c.c. 

Among  the  physiological  influences  which  cause  variations  in  the  in- 
coagulable nitrogen  of  the  blood  the  most  important  is  diet.  After  a  large 
protein  meal  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in  the  incoagulable  nitrogen  of 
the  blood,  even  in  a  normal  individual.  Thus  Weill  records  an  increase 
from  21  to  46  mgms.  of  hypobromite  urea  after  a  meal  containing  about 
120  grams  of  protein.  The  percentage  in  the  blood  is  higher  when 
patients  are  given  diets  containing  large  amounts  of  protein  than  when 
the  proteins  in  the  diet  are  restricted.  It  is  probable  that  a  similar  rise  in 
the  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood  may  be  caused  by  an  increased  pro- 
tein catabolism,  such  as  occurs  in  certain  fevers  and  intoxications.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  the  quantity  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  in- 
fluenced as  it  is  by  the  diet,  and  the  rate  of  protein  metabolism,  cannot 
in  itself  be  used  as  an  absolute  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  kidney  in 
removing  nitrogen  waste.  In  order  to  make  accurate  comparisons  be- 
tween different  individuals  it  is  necessary  either  that  they  should  be  on 
a  standard  diet  and  that  the  blood  should  be  taken  at  a  given  time  of  the 
day,  or  that  some  comparison  be  made  between  the  waste  nitrogen  in  the 
blood  and  the  amount  that  passes  through  the  kidney  into  the  urine. 

Ambard's  Formula. — If  some  relation  could  be  demonstrated  between 
the  concentration  of  urea  in  the  blood  and  the  amount  excreted  in  the 
urine,  this  might  furnish  a  basis  for  measuring  accurately  the  ability  of 
the  kidney  to  excrete  this  class  of  waste  products.  Ambard  has,  in  fact, 
sought  to  establish  such  an  exact  relationship  between  the  urea  of  the  blood 
and  its  excretion  in  the  urine.  Unfortunately  his  calculations  were  based 
entirely  upon  hypobromite  determinations,  but  the  principle  has  been  con- 
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finned  recently  with  more  trustworthy  methods  by  McLean  and  SeUinf 
According  to  Ambard,  the  amount  of  urea  excret^i  at  a  given  concenbi-  f-l 
tion  in  the  urine  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  concentn- 
tion  in  the  blood.  When  the  concentration  in  the  blood  is  constant  tie 
total  output  in  the  urine  will  be  greater  when  large  quantities  of  dilute 
urine  are  excreted,  the  total  output  being  inversely  proportional  to  die 
square  foot  of  the  concentration  in  the  urine.  By  combining  the  two  law 
in  a  mathematical  formula,^  Ambard  believes  that  he  has  found  a  constant 
which  expresses  for  any  kidney  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
concentration  of  urea  in  the  blood  and  the  total  output  in  the  urine,  Thia 
constant  represents  the  renal  efficiency  for  the  excretion  of  urea  and  it  has 
been  used  to  measure  this  function  of  the  kidney  (see  Fig.  93). 

Acute  Retentions. — The  retention  of  nitrogenous  waste  may  develop 
acutely  and  it  may  pass  off  rapidly.    In  anuria  from  whatever  cause,  there 
is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood.     This  is  veil 
illustrated  in  Figure  86,  which  also  shows  the  rapid  return  to  the  normal 
when  the  secretion  of  urine  is  reestablished.     Similar  changes  sometimes 
occur  in  acute  nephritides.    Very  marked  retentions  of  non-protein  nitro- 
gen may  develop  during  the  acute  stages  of  nephritis  and  these  may  disap- 
pear as  the  renal  lesions  improve.     Thus  Reiss  reports  a  case  of  nephritis 
after  scarlet  fever  with  283  mgms.  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  100  c.c.  d 
blood  which  later  went  on  to  recovery  and  a  return  to  normal  relatiom. 
Similar  changes  have  also  been  demonstrated  in  the  acute  uranium  neph- 
ritis of  rabbits  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  experimental  nephritis. 

Chronic  Retentions. — The  most  important  form  of  nitrogenous  reten- 
tion is  that  which  is  encountered  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  nephritis. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  how  frequently  nitrogenous  retention  occurs  in 
chronic  nephritis  on  account  of  our  uncertainty  as  to  physiological  limits. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  slight  nitrogenous  retentions  are  by  no  means 
infrequent.  On  the  other  hand,  marked  retentions,  sufficient  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  characteristic  s\Tnptoms  and  sufficient  to  render  the  prognosis 
unfavorable,  are  not  very  common.  According  to  Widal,  an  increase  in  the 
hyperbromite  urea  of  the  blood  from  the  normal  upper  limit  of  60  mgms. 
to  100  mgms.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  represents  a  mild  to  moderately  severe 
retention.  When  the  hyperbromite  urea  exceeds  100  mgms.  a  serious  con- 
dition is  always  present.    In  exceptional  cases  400  to  600  mgms.  or  CTcn 

^Ambard's  formula  is  as  follows: 

Ur 

25 

Where  K  is  the  constant  for  a  given  individual. 

Ur  is  the  amount  of  urea  in  one  liter  of  blood. 
D  is  the  output  of  urea  estimated  for  24  hours. 
C  is  the  concentration  per  mille  of  urea  in  the  urine. 
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more  have  been  found,  but  sueli  patients  usually  live  only  a  short  time. 
By  Folin's  method  the  total  non-protein  nitrogen  should  not  exceed  40 
Bsgme.  per  100  c.c    It  may  be  increased  in  nephritis  to  300  mgms.  or  more. 
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Effect  of  Dikt. — Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  non-pro- 
tein nitrogen  in  the  blood  may  bo  reduced  by  a  low  protein  diet  When  the 
patient  is  on  an  ordinary  diet  and  the  blood  shows  a  moderate  increase 
in  non-protein  nitrogen,  the  latter  may  be  brought  down  to  normal  limits 
by  a  restriction  of  protein  food.  When  the  amount  of  incoagulable  nitrogen 
in  the  blood  ia  markedly  increased,  however,  even  strict  dieting  will  no 
longer  reduce  it  to  the  normal  concentration.  By  lessening  the  protein 
intake  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  may  be  reduced,  but  not  beyond  a  cer- 
tain minimum  (see  page  231).  Wbetlier  this  niiiiimmn  in  chronic  ne|)Iiriti3 
differs  from  the  normal  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  sxiggestive 
that  Mosenthal  found  variation  from  the  normal  protein  metabolism  in 
acute  experimental  uranium  nephritis.  If  the  minimum  pnitcin  re<|uire- 
ments  of  the  body  are  not  supplied  by  the  diet  then  they  must  be  supplied 
by  the  body  proteins.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  protein  metabolism 
cannot  be  reduced  beyond  a  certain  point  by  dieting  and  since  in  a  given 
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patient  the  amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  rate  of  protein  metabolism,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  also 
a  limit  to  the  dietetic  reductions  of  the  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood 
For  this  reason  even  the  most  rigorous  restrictions  of  the  protein  intake 
in  severe  cases  of  nephritis  still  leave  an  excess  of  nitrogen  waste  in  the 
body  fluids. 

Effects  of  Diubesis. — ^According  to  Foster  and  Davis,  the  increased 
non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  may  also  be  reduced  if  diuresis  follows 
an  abundant  intake  of  fluids.  Certain  patients  with  chronic  nephritis, 
even  though  suffering  from  an  imperfect  elimination  of  nitrogenous  wastes, 
are  still  able  to  excrete  large  quantities  of  water  and  in  such  cases  par- 
ticularly it  would  appear  that  the  nitrogenous  waste  may  be  washed  out  of 
the  blood  by  abundant  water  drinking. 

Retention  of  Individual  Nitrogenous  Products 

(       Urea. — The  urea  nitrogen  normally  makes  up  about  qne;;half  of  the 

\  total  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood.  Whenever  as  a  result  of  chronic 
nephritis  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  the  total  non-protein  nitrogen,  the 
urea  fraction  is  relatively  high.     The  proportion  of  urea  nitrogen  in  the 

I  blood  may  rise  moderately  (65  per  cent  of  the  total)  or  it  may  rise 
markedly  (80  per  cent  and  over). 

Uric  Acid. — We  have  seen  that  in  gout  there  is  usually  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  that  this  may  occur  even 
though  the  total  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  is  not  increased.  In 
nephritis  with  nitrogenous  retention,  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
is  also  increased  and  in  cases  of  marked  retention  it  may  even  exceed  the 
figures  usually  obtained  in  gouty  patients  (page  314),  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  proportion  of  uric  acid  relative  to  the  total  non-protein  nitrogen  is  not 
great.  Myers  and  his  associates  believe,  however,  that  many  early  cases 
of  nephritis,  particularly  of  the  interstitial  type,  give  blood  pictures  which 
differ  little  from  those  of  gout. 

Creatinin. — The  amounts  of  creatinin  and  creatin  in  the  blood  tend 
to  increase  in  conditions  of  nitrogenous  retention.  Myers  and  Lough 
l)elieve  that  a  marked  rise  in  the  former  is  of  considerable  prognostic 
significance  and  indicates  an  unfavorable  outcome. 

Other  Nitrogenous  Bodies. — The  amino  acid  nitrogen  of  the  blood 
is  also  frequently  increased  in  conditions  of  nitrogenous  retention,  but 
according  to  Woods,  this  increase  does  not  parallel  the  retention  of  other 
bodies.     The  blood  may  also  show  a  reaction  for  indican. 

The  total  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  always  exceeds  to  a  more 

!  or  less  marked  degree  the  sum  of  the  nitrogen  derived  from  urea,  uric^ 
acid,  creatinin,  creatin  and  amino  acids.     This  excess,  which  is  sometimes 
i  ailed  the  re8i(}ual  nitrogen,  cannot  be  determined  very  accurately,  fur  th^ 
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feason  that  any  error  introduced  into  any  of  the  preceding  determination^ 
influence  this  figure.  Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  this  residual 
nitrogen,  however,  owing  to  the  possibility  that  it  may  include  some  un- 
known bodies  which  are  unusually  toxic  and  which  may  give  rise  to  toxic 
symptoms.  Woods  found  that  the  residual  nitrogen  was  increased  in 
severe  cases  of  retention. 

Nitrogen  Waste  in  the  Tissues 

Urea  diffuses  readily  through  the  tissues  and  when  the  amount  of 
irea  in  the  body  is  increased  excessive  amounts  are  found  in  most  of  the 
tissues.  Certain  tissues,  however,  such  as  fat,  bone,  cartilage,  etc.,  do 
not  take  up  much  urea.  The  concentration  of  urea  in  the  body  fluids,  such 
as  the  spinal  fluid  and  various  exudates,  is  approximately  the  same  as  its 
concentration  in  the  blood.  Concerning  the  distribution  of  the  other  nitrog- 
enous products  that  may  be  retained  in  nephritis  but  little  is  known. 

It  has  been  noted  by  v.  Monokow,  Mosenthal  and  others,  however, 
that  a  retention  of  nitrogen  in  chronic  nephritis  may  not  lead  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  that  one  would  expect  if 
the  amount  retained  were  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  body.  Ap- 
parently nitrogenous  compounds  have  been  deposited  in  the  tissues.  In 
what  form  this  occurs  and  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  distinctly  harm- 
ful or  as  comparable  to  the  retention  of  nitrogenous  material  which  may 
occur  normally  (page  230)  is  not  known. 

Symptoms  of  Nitrogenous  Retention 

According  to  Widal,  the  symptoms  associated  with  nitrogenous 
retention  are  loss  of  appetite,  with  or  without  gastric  disturbances, 
fatigue,  lassitude,  and  prostration.  These  symptoms  increase  as  the  reten- 
tion becomes  more  severe.  In  the  later  stages  of  retention,  the  patient 
becomes  somnolent,  vomiting  and  diarrhea  may  be  present,  the  retinae 
frequently  show  the  characteristic  changes  of  albuminuric  retinitis,  itching 
is  common,  and  there  is  frequently  a  marked  anemia  associated  with 
leukocytosis.  On  the  other  hand,  general  convulsions,  prolonged  coma, 
'  paralyses  and  other  serious  or  localized  nervous  manifestations  are  usually 
absent 

Relation  to  Other  Renal  Functions 

Widal,  Strauss  and  others  have  pointed  out  on  various  occasions 
that  in  nephritis  the  different  functions  of  the  kidneys  may  be  im- 
paired to  different  degrees.  For  example,  patients  with  marked  albumi- 
nuria, with  edema,  and  with  an  inability  to  eliminate  any  but  the  smallest 
quantities  of  sodium  chlorid  in  the  urine,  may  show  no  increase  of  the  non- 
protein nitrogen  in  the  blood.  Indeed  they  may  show  an  unusually  good 
elimination  of  urea  as  measured  by  Ambard's  constant  and  they  may 
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excrete  phenohulphonephthalein  even  better  than  the  average  normal  indi- 
vidual. Oh  the  other  hand,  patients  with  marked  sitrogen  retentioD  ma 
show  little  or  even  no  albuminuria  and  they  may  exhibit  no  teDdanj 
toward  edema  or  salt  retention.  The  relation  of  nitrogenous  retentiie 
to  high  blood  pressure  is  also  inconstant.  Most  patients  with  an  ineRM 
of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  show  some  increase  in  the  ajntolie 
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Flti.  I'ollQ  and  DcnlR,  Arch.   Int.  Med.) 

blood  pressure;  but  high  blood  pressure  is  frequently  present  with  m 
marked  nitrogenous  retention  and  in  a  given  individual  the  variatitHs 
in  the  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  caused  by  changes  in  the  diet  »n 
not  necessarily  associated  witli  corresponding  changes  in  the  blood  pre* 
sure.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  increase  in  the  non-protein  nitrogsi 
in  the  blood  is  not  definitely  related  to  the  amount  of  alfaumip  in  the  arioe, 
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irrence  of  ^cma,  or  to  the  height  of  the  blood  gressura  Patients 

ritis  may,  however,  exhibit  these  manifeatations  in  varying  com- 
mon of  Oyea. — On  the  other  hand,  a  general  parallelism  exists 

a  increase  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  and  the  ability  of 

y  to  eliminate  certain   teat  dyes.     Castaigiie   and  Weill  have 

parisons  between  the  urea  in  the  blood  and  the  elimination  of 
blue  and  they  have  shown  that  a  general  but  not  a  strict  parallel- 
between  the  two.     Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  com- 

)  amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  and  the  eTtcretion 
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that  in  nephritis  the  amount  is  frequently  diminished  in  proportion  to 
severity  of  the  disease.  Geyelin  compared  the  excretion  of  amylase  witk 
that  of  phenolsulphonephthalein  and  found  that  the  two  varied  together  in 
nephritis  but  that  in  cardiac  insufficiency  the  phthalein  was  often  reduced 
with  no  corresponding  reduction  of  the  amylase  output.  Fitz  has  compared 
the  amylase  excretion  and  the  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood  in  experi- 
mental uranium  nephritis  and  has  found  that  with  the  onset  of  the  nephriti! 
the  excretion  of  amylase  falls  and  the  non-protein  nitrogen  of  tlie  blood 
begins  to  rise  and  that  with  recovery  the  reverse  relationship  occurs.  (See 
Fig.  95.)  Tt  appears,  therefore,  that  a  diminished  excretion  of  amybae 
occurs  in  those  types  of  nephritis  which  lead  to  a  retention  of  nitrogen. 

Prognosis 

Widal  has  pointed  out  that  a  marked  increase  in  the  non-protein 
nitrogen  in  the  blood  in  chronic  nephritis  has  an  unfavorable  prof 
nostic  significance  and  Kowntree  and  his  associates  have  shown  that 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  phenolsulphonephthalein  abo 
indicates  an  unfavorable  outcome.  In  judging  prognosis  from  these  tests, 
however,  a  number  of  modifying  factors  should  be  considered.  It  ahould 
be  remembered  that  in  acute  nephritis  and  in  the  acute  exacerbations  of 
chronic  nephritis  these  tests  may  be  unfavorable  and  yet  more  or  less  com- 
plete recovery  may  take  place.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  tie 
amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  is  influenced  by  diet  and  that 
the  phthalein  test  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  circulation  throng 
the  kidneys.  If,  however,  these  modifying  factors  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, then  these  tests  furnish  important  prognostic  data  in  chronic 
nephritis ;  and  their  value  is  especially  evident  when  we  recall  that  serioDS 
accumulations  of  non-protein  nitrogen  may  occur  even  when  there  is  no 
edema  and  but  little  albumin  in  the  urine. 


Salt  Retention— Nephritic  Edema 

Normal  Relations 

As  a  rule  sodium  chlorid  is  added  to  the  food  in  order  to  improve 
its  taste.  The  amount  taken  daily  usually  varies  from  seven  to 
fifteen  grams.  Sodium  chlorid  leaves  the  body  through  various 
paths.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  quantity  excreted  through  the 
skin  is  very  small  and  even  after  a  sweat  bath  it  rarely  exceeds  one  or 
two  grams.  Small  quantities  are  normally  lost  through  the  intestinei 
and  in  pathological  conditions  this  may  be  markedly  increased.  Most  d 
the  salt  taken,  however,  leaves  the  body  through  the  kidneys.  When  the 
intake  of  salt  is  constant,  the  amount  excreted,  though  subject  to  con8ide^ 
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fluctuations,  is  on  the  whole  equal  to  the  intaka  If  an.  individual 
ige  from  an  ordinary  diet  containing  from  seven  to  fifteen  grams  of  salt 
y  to  one  containing  very  small  amounts  (one  to  three  grams),  a  new 
librium  is  established.  Before  this  occurs,  however,  the  body  usually 
I  a  certain  amount  of  salt  which  may  amount  in  all  to  from  five  to 
en  grams.  This  loss  of  salt  may  be  associated  with  little,  if  any, 
ige  in  the  body  weight  It  niay,  however,  be  accompanied  by  the  loss 
onaiderable  water.  In  this  way  a  fall  of  one  to  four  pouiuLs  in  the 
r  weight  may  occur  as  the  result  of  salt  restriction.  The  rapid  loss  of 
;ht  during  the  first  few  days  of  complete  starvation  (])age  222)  has 
I  attributed  to  a  similar  loss  of  salt  and  water  from  the  lx)dv.  If  an 
vidual  who  has  been  on  a  salt-poor  diet  returns  to  his  original  level 
alt  intake  an  equilibrium  of  salt  intake  and  output  again  becomes 
blished  at  the  old  level.    Before  this  occurs,  however,  there  is  a  reten- 

of  some  salt  in  the  body.  This  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
>rresponding  retention  of  water.  If  water  be  retained,  the  weight 
sases  to  a  corresponding  degree.  We  see,  therefore,  that  even  in 
lal  individuals  a  retention  of  salt  is,  at  times,  accompanied  by  a  reten- 
of  wat«r  and  a  gain  in  weight.  Under  certain  pathological  conditions, 
relation  between  salt  and  water  retention  becomes  very  striking. 
telation  of  Salt  in  Blood  to  Its  Excretion. — We  have  seen  that  the 
*tion  of  urea  depends  upon  its  concentration  in  the  blood  and  that 
•ding  to  Ambard  the  relation  between  the  two  can  be  expressed  in 
lematical  terms,  the  urinary  excretion  at  a  given  concentration  being 
ortional  to  the  square  of  the  concentration  in  the  blood.  With  respect 
)dium  chlorid  the  relations  differ  in  that  the  concentration  in  the 
I  is  more  fixed  and  that  when  the  concentration  in  the  blood  falls  be- 
i  certain  figure  the  excretion  almost  ceases.  This  threshold  at  which 
excretion  practically  ceases  is  fixed  by  Ambard  and  Weill  at.  6.02 ' 
18  per  liter  of  blood  for  normal  individuals.  When  the  concentration 
dium  chlorid  in  the  blood  rises  above  this  figure  its  excretion  in  the 
2,  according  to  these  authors,  follows  the  same  law  for  the  excess  above 
hreshold  as  is  followed  by  urea  for  the  total  amount  of  urea  in  the 
1 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  put  out  at  a  given  urinary  concentration 
•oportional  to  the  square  of  the  excess  in  the  blood  above  the  renal 
ihold  and  the  amount  put  out  at  a  given  concentration  in  the  blood 
js  inversely  with  its  concentration  in  the  urine.^ 

Footnote  :— The  formula  advanced  by  these  authors  would  therefor  be  as  foUows : — 

E 

14 
5  E  18  the  exoesB  above  the  threshold  in  the  blood;  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  blood 
n  chlorid  minus  its  threshold  value  (normally  5.62  g.  per  liter),  D  is  the  total  salt 
ion  calculated  for  24  hours,  and  C  is  the  concentration  per  liter  in  the  urine.     K 
1  be  constant  for  any  given  individual. 


body  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  a  retention  of  water  and  an 
crease  in  the  body  weigbt. 

CoDtinued  Administration  of  Salt. — We  have  seen  tbat  the  dot 
individual  normally  takes  considoruble  salt  in  his  diet  and  that  he  is 
to  establish  an  eqnilibriiim  between  intake  and  output  at  widely  difffrent 
levels.     Patients  with  nephritis  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  eslablifh 
aiich  an  equilibrinm.    While  some  oan  excrete  the  amount  of  salt  taken  in 
an  ordinary  diet,  others  may  fail  to  do  so.     Their  excretory  abilitT  vi»j 
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**«  restricted  to  ten  graiAs  daily  or  in  more  serious  cases  it  may  be  reduced 
^X-en  to  one  or  two  grams. 

This  ability  to  excrete  salt  also  varies  in  tbe  individual  patient  under 
^aiying  circumstances.  At  times  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  salt  to  the 
^iet  may  result  in  a  diminished  output.  The  cause  of  this  diminution  is 
*iot  understood.  Possibly,  as  Widal  suggests,  it  is  due  to  an  edema  of  the 
tiidneys  induced  by  the  salt;  possibly  it  exemplifies  the  general  physiolog- 
ical law  that  when  a  function  is  overtaxed  it  is  less  efHciont. 

L  from  Salt  Betention. — It  has  long  been  known  that  increases 
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f>f  edema  are  associated  with  a  retention  of  salt  as  well  as  of  water  in  the 
botJy,  and  that  when  edema  disappears  both  salt  and  wafer  are  lost  from 
the  body.  In  some  cases  tlie  retention  of  water  may  be  priniiiry  and  the 
retention  of  salt  secondary,  tbe  latter  being  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  normal  constitution  of  the  body  fluids.  Sodium  chlorid  may,  how- 
ever, play  a  primary  role  in  such  combined  retentions.  Its  great  im- 
portance in  nephritic  edema  was  pointed  nut  by  Strauss  in  Germany  and 
iiy  Arrliard,  Widal  and  their  ass(Kiatp«  in  France.     In  (-(■rtain  patients 
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with  iiopliriti^  it  bus  lieeii  ilGmonHtrattHl  conclusively  that  it  is  potisibleto 
induce  cdeiiia  hy  giving  large  tgiiantitica  of  sodium  chlnrid  and  that  H 
possible  to  rt-niove  this  edema  by  restrieting  the  salt  intake.  This  igreil 
sliown  in  Figure  !)S,  whicli  has  been  constructed  from  oliaervations  nrnfa 
by  Widal  and  Jayal  ou  their  classical  case.  It  is  e%'ident  that  the  mi(li 
of  this  individual  could  be  varied  at  will  by  adding  salt  to  or  subtraclii^ 
it  from  the  diet. 

Water  retention  in  the  body  causes  at  first  an  increase  in  body  wri^ 
with  no  demouBtriibie  edema.  During  this  period  the  appearance  of  tbt 
patient  may  not  change,  although  in  some  cases  the  skin,  especially  ihA 
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the  face,  appears  smoother  and  fuller.  Even  at  this  early  stage,  how- 
ever, there  may  also  l>e  a  change  in  the  concentration  of  the  blood.  The 
refractive  index  of  the  serum  falls,  which  indicates  a  dilution  of  the  blood 
with  salt  solution  (Fig,  99).  Clinical  edema  does  not  uaually  appeir 
until  the  retained  water  has  caused  an  increase  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
■  pounds  in  the  body  weight  There  is,  however,  considerable  indiTidntl 
variation  in  this  respect,  for  in  some  patients  edema  does  not  appear 
until  the  weight  has  increased  as  much  as  twenty-fotir  pounds. 
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ndrst. — It  is  possible  by  a  rigid  restriction  of  liquids  to  lessen  the 
»ase  of  weight  which  would  otherwise  occur  from  salt  retention, 
er  such  circumstances,  however,  the  increased'  concentration  of 
in  the  tissues  causes  an  excessive  thirst.  If  liquids  are  not  restricted 
ndividual  drinks  enough  water  to  reduce  the  concentration  of  sodium 
rid  in  his  body.  Salt  retention,  therefore,  acts  partly  by  increasing 
thirst.  In  this  respect  it  differs  fron^  a  retention  of  non-protein 
)gen.  Urea  and  other  nitrogenous  waste  products  may  accumulate  in 
blood  w^ithout  causing  a  retention  of  water,  an  hydremia,  or  an 
eased  thirst.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  water  retention  does  not 
ind  upon  a  general  increase  in  the  molecular  concentration  of  the 
'  fluids  but  upon  an  accumulation  of  sodium  chlorid  or  other  salts  in 
x)dv.  The  cause  of  tliis  difference  between  sodium  chlorid  and  urea 
&  to  depend  upon  a  difference  in  their  diffusibility  through  animal 
branes.  Urea  diffuses  readily  and  its  concentration  in  plasma  and  red 
ascles  is  approximately  the  same.  Sodium  chlorid  and  other  salts  do 
liffuse  readily  and  the  salt  composition  of  the  plasma  differs  markedly 
the  salt  composition  of  the  red  cells. 

Differences  Between  Salt  and  Nitrogenous  Retentions 

^he  physiological  differences  between  the  retention  of  nitrogenous 
58  and  the  retention  of  sodium  chlorid  are  numerous.  In  retention  of 
genous  wastes  their  concentration  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues  is  in- 
ed  without  necessarily  causing  a  dilution  of  the  blood  (hydremia)  or 
eution  of  water  within  the  body.  As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
I  concentration  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  material  through  the 
Bys  is  finally  increased  so  that  an  equilibrium  between  nitrogenous 
:e  and  output  is  established.  With  sodium  chlorid,  on  the  other  hand, 
ition  tends  to  cause  the  retention  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  water. 
•e  results  an  hydremia  and  eventually  an  edema.  The  concentration 
dium  chlorid  in  the  blood  plasma  is  but  little  affected.  An  increased 
inistration  of  salt  produces  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  elimina- 
through  the  kidneys  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  tendency  toward  the 
)lishment  of  a  sodium  chlorid  balance  between  intake  and  output. 
excessive  salt  is  heaped  up  in  the  body  in  the  edematous  fluids. 

Symptoms  of  Salt  Retention 

The  symptoms  which  occur  when  marked  chlorid  retention  is 
uced  by  giving  excessive  quantities  of  salt  to  nephritic  patients 
been  studied  particularly  bv  Widal  and  his  associates.  In  addition 
e  increasejiLweight,  the  hydreniia  and  the  ederria  of  the  subcutaneous 
jis  there  may  be  a  variety  of  disturl)ances,  many  of  which  apparently 
nd  upon  edema  of  particular  organs.     Among  these  are  rales  and 
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edema  of  the  lungs,  headache,  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  and  edamptieit- 
tacks^  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  and  finally  an  increase  in  the  albuminum. 

Dry  Retention 

As    a    rule,    any   considerable    retention    of   chlorids    in   the  bodj 
is  associated   with  a  simultaneous  retention  of  water  which  is  shown 
by  an  increase  of  the  body  weight     Small  fluctuations  in  the  sodinm 
chlorid  balance  may,  however,  occur  without  changes  in  body  wei^l 
A  careful  study  of  the  intake  and  output  of  sodium  chlorid  over  coii# 
erable  periods  of  time  has  also  shown  that  there  may  be  a  consideraUe 
retention  of  salt  without  the  usual  increase  of  weight  from  retention  of 
water.    This  so-called  dry  form  of  sodium  chlorid  retention  appears  to  be 
due  to  a  deposition  of  sodium  chlorid  in  the  tissues.     Studies  on  man  as 
well  as  upon  animals  have  shown  that  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  tissues 
is  not  fixed  and  that  it  bears  no  constant  relationship  to  the  percentage  of 
water  present.    Even  though  no  edema  lie  present,  the  organs  of  men  may, 
under  pathological  conditions,  show  twice  the  normal  amount  of  sodium 
chlorid  and  it  is  of  ])articular  interest  that  the  skin  often  shows  a  relatively 
great  increase  in  chlorids,  even  up  to  three  times  the  normal  (Leva). 

Sodium  Bicarbonate  Edema 

Water    retention    and    edema    have    been    produced    in    susceptible 
individuals  by  the  continued  administration  of  large  doses  of  sodium  bica^ 
bonate.     In  practice  this  has  happened  most  frequently  when  sodium 
bicarbonate  was  given  to  diabetic  patients  with  acidosis  for  the  purpose 
of  warding  off  a  possible  coma.    Sodium  bicarbonate  edema  has  also  been 
produced  in  other  patients,  particularly  when  they  already  showed  a  ten- 
dency toward  edema  from  any  cause.     In  such  cases  there  is  not  only  a 
retention  of  water  in  the  body  but  a  retention  of  sodium  and  usually  a 
retention  of  chlorids.    Widal  has  maintained  that  in  such  cases  the  edema 
is  due  to  the  secondary  retention  of  chlorids.     F.  Miiller,  on  the  other 
hand,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the  edema  produced  by  sodium  biet^ 
bonate  as  well  as  that  produced  by  sodium  chlorid,  the  sodium  ion  probably 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  the  chlorin  ion. 

Primary  Water  Retention 

9 

Nephritic  edema  has  been  discussed  thus  far  from  the  standpoint  of 
sodium  chlorid  retention  and  this  has  been  done  because  of  the  remarkable 
variations  in  edema  which  have  followed  variations  in  the  sodium  chlorid 
intake  of  certain  nephritic  patients.  From  the  practical  standpoint  thia 
intimate  relationship  between  nephritic  edema  and  the  intake  of  sodium 
chlorid  is  of  great  importance.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  edema 
may  also  occur  from  a  primary  water  retention  accompanied  by  a  second- 
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ary  reteution  of  sodium  chlorid.     In  acute  nephritis,  for  example,  with 
more  or  less  suppression  of  the  urine  there  may  be  a  priiiiary  water  reten- 
tion.   In  chronic  nephritis,  also,  the  elimination  of  water  ingested  may 
not  be  so  complete  or  so  prompt  as  in  health.    There  is  reason  to  believe, 
I  therefore,  that  a  prmar;_water  retention  may  occur  in  nephritis.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  nephritic  edema  we  do  not  know.    As  a 
nile,  the  edema  of  chronic  nephritis  without  cardiac  insufficiency  is  asso- 
wated  with  a  deficient  capacity  for  sodium  chlorid  elimination  by  the 
Wdneys. 

Renal  and  Extrarenal  Factors 

Benal  Factors  in  the  Production  of  Edema. — Thus  far  we  have  spoken 
^f  a  retention  of  sodium  chlorid  and  of  water  in  the  bodies  of 
Nephritic  patients.  The  mechanism  of  this  retention  is  not  well  under- 
stood. Possibly  it  is  due  to  an  insufficient  activity  of  the  kidneys;  but 
^t  may  also  be  due  to  changes  in  the  blood,  the  blood  vessels  or  the  tissues, 
\  of  such  a  character  that  salt  or  water  or  both  are  held  in  the  body  and  do 
^ot  reach  the  kidneys  in  proper  quantity  or  in  a  proper  physical  or  chemi- 
cal state  for  excretion.  The  marked  hydremia  which  always  accompanies 
nephritic  edema  shows  that  the  blood  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  water 
than  normally.  The  inability  of  the  diseased  kidney  to  eliminate  water 
is  therefore  not  due  to  any  increased  concentration  in  the  blood  that  is 
supplied  to  it. 

Nor  is  the  defective  elimination  of  salt  due  to  a  lack  of  salt  in  the 
blood.  We  shall  point  out  later  (page  478)  that  the  failure  to  excrete 
chlorids  in  pneumonia  may  be  attributed  to  such  a  lack  of  sodium  chlorid 
in  the  blood.  In  nephritis  with  salt  retention,  however,  the  percentage  of 
salt  in  the  blood  is  normal  or  increased  and  the  amount  of  sodium  chlorid 
excreted  in  the  urine  is  not  so  great  as  one  finds  in  a  normal  individual 
with  a  similar  percentage  of  salt  in  the  blood.  McLean  has  calculated 
from  the  Ambard  formula  the  quantity  of  sodium  chlorid  in  the  blood 
which  would  correspond  to  the  amount  eliminated  in  the  urine  and  finds 
that  in  chronic  nephritis  the  blood  contains  larger  quantities  of  sodium 
chlorid  than  one  would  expect  normally  (Fig.  100).  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  failure  to  eliminate  chlorids  like  the  failure  to  eliminate 
water  cannot  be  attributed  to  their  deficient  concentration  in  the  blood, 
and  it  seems  probable^  therefore,  that  the  defect  lies  in  the  kidneys  them- 
selves. 

Extra  Benal  Factors. — Considerable  evidence  has  been  advanced  to 
show  that  the  blood  vessels  of  the  body  play  an  important  part  in  the 
etiology  of  nephritic  edema.  In  patients,  as  we  have  seen,  the  amount  of 
water  which  must  be  retained  in  the  body  in  order  to  produce  edema  is 
variable.  In  animal  experiments  it  has  been  noted  repeatedly  that  the  de- 
gree of  edema  and  its  localization  vary,  even  though  the  same  amount  of 
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water  la  retained  in  the  body.  Indeed,  suhcutaneons  edema  does  noti 
even  when  large  qiiantitiea  of  salt  solution  are  transfused  rapidly  into 
mal  animals.    Furthermore,  experimental  edema  is  more  readily  prod 

when  vascular  poi 
such  as  arsenic  or  i 
venom,  are  used  ii 
ditiou  to  the  poif 
which  damage  the 
ney  tnbulea.  Wli 
these  vascular  po 
increase  the  tendt 
toward  edema  thr 
their  action  upon 
renal  vessels  or  tin 
their  action  upoi 
vessels  in  otlier  pa 
the  body,  is  not  ce 
The  vascular  p 
ability  of  ncpliriti 
mals  has  been  test 
determining  the 
ity  with  which  v 
solutions  leave  the 
vessels  after  their 
venous  injection 
order  to  elimina 
action  of  the  tidn 
such  experiment 
latter  have  been  I 
out  of  function 
by  ligation  of  th 
ters  or  by  double 
rectomy.  The  : 
of  such  experii 
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1  the    have  not  been  un 
Schmid    and    Sc 


Fig.     iaO.-ThG    RelBlioD     Between     tbe    LeT^I 

rhlorld    In    thp    Blofid   o(  a   Npphntic   PaHent 

■TalculaliMl"     I^iel    that    Would    Be     Ripcctc 

Normal     Individual     Who     Wan     Excreting     lb 

Quondtj'    ut    Salt    In    the    ITrlne.      Nole    that 

Patient  the  Level  In  the  niood  Was  Higher  Than  One      ni>iinBls    nrovi'niia 

Would  Kxpert  For  a  Normal  Individual.     From  March      ^"^^^'^    previous 

23  to  April  2  Ihe  Fluids  Were  Beetrlcted  and  Salt  and       jected    With    large 

Food    Were    Allowed    ad    Jlbltnm.      Atlcr    April    2    the       „£   thfi   vaswilldP   T 

Fluids    Were    Increased    and    the   Food    and    Salt    Re-  ^  vaSCUlar  \ 

atrlcted.      (From   McLeao,   Jour.   Exp.    Bfed.)  Were    UnuSUUly    ] 

able  to  sodium  c 

!  -solutions.    Boycott  and  Chisolm,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  in  « 

mental  uranium  and  chromate  nephritis  the  body  vessels  were  less  ' 
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mWe  to  salt  solution,  to  gelatin  solutions,  and  to  protein  solutions.     We  see, 
therefore,  that  while  general  considerations  suggest  that  an  unusual  perme- 
ability of  the  hlood  vessels  plays  a  part  in  the  occurrence  juid  localization 
/of  nephritic  edema,  the  exact  role  of  the  blood  vessels  has  not  been  definitely y 

/  eBtablished. 

\  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  nc])hritic  edema  may  be  due  to  a  change 
in  the  chemical  or  physical  character  of  the  tissues  themselves  of  such  a 
character  that  these  attract  and  hold  salt  or  water  or  both.  The  deposi- 
tion of  salt  particularly  in  the  skin  favors  this  view.  !Many  localized 
edemas  are  doubtlessly  due  to  local  changes  in  the  blood  vessels  or  tissues, 
as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  inflammatory  edema.  In  nephritic  edema, 
however,  the  water  is  not  intimately  boimd  to  the  tissue  substance.  It 
J^adily  redistributes  itself  about  the  body  under  the  influence  of  gravity 
^r  pressure.  Furthermore,  when  openings  are  made  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  the  liquid  runs  out  freely.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in 
Nephritic  edema  an  excessive  amount  of  free  licpiid  is  retained  in  the  body. 

Infinite  evidence  that  it  is  fixed  in  nephritic  tissues  has  .not  been  furnished. 

Relation  of  Edema  to  Other  Nephritic  Manifestations 

jyo  fixed  relation  exists  between  salt  and  water  retention  and  the  other 
manifestations  of  nephritis.  Edema  may  be  marked  without  any  coinci- 
dent retention  of  urea  or  non-protein  nitrogen  and  a  marked  retention  of 
waste  nitrogen  may  be  present  when  the  excretion  of  chlorids  and  of  water 
is  normal.  As  a  rule,  patients  with  nei)hritic  edema  have  considerable 
albumin  and  numerous  casts  in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  very 
remarkable  cases  have  been  reported  (Wyss,  Palmer)  in  which  an  edema 
was  relieved  by  a  restriction  of  salt  intake,  although  no  albumin  was 
present  in  the  urine.  The  relation  of  such  cases  to  disease  of  the  kidneys 
remains  to  be  established. 


Acidosis  and  Renal  Disease 

In  addition  to  the  removal  of  nitrogenous  wastes  and  the  preservation 
of  a  normal  water  and  salt  concentration  in  the  body,  the  kidney  performs 
an  important  function  in  regulating  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  body. 
During  catabolism  various  acid  bodies  are  formed.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  carbonic-acid  from  the  oxidation  of  carbon  containing  com- 
pounds, and  sulghuric  and  phosphoric  acids  from  the  oxidation  of  sub- 
stances containing  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  organic  combinations. 
Organic  acids  are  also  formed,  particularly  under  pathological  conditions. 
In  spite  of  this  constant  formation  of  acid  substances  the  chemical  reac- 
tion of  the  body  fluids  remains  practically  neutral.    This  neutral  reaction 
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is  maintained,  first,  by  neutralizing  some  of  the  acids  with  ammonij 
derived  from  organic  compounds  and,  second,  by  the  elimination  of  add 
substances  from  the  body  (see  Acidosis).  Carbon  dioxid  is  given  off  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys  secrete  an  acid  urine. 

Occurrence. — It  might,  therefore,  be  expected  that  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  may  lead  to  an  imperfect  regulation  of  the  acid  content  of  tke 
body  and  to  an  accumulation  of  acid  products.  Examinations  have  shown 
that  in  nephritis  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  alveolar  air  is  fre- 
quently diminished,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  evidence  of  acidosis. 
Milder  grades  of  acidosis  in  certain  patients  with  kidney  disease  may  also 
be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  unusual  quantities  of  sodium  bic^^ 
bonate  are  required  in  order  to  render  the  urine  alkaline  to  litmus,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  a  given  quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate  may  fail  to 
cause  the  usual  reduction  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  According  to  Sel- 
lards,  definite  changes  in  the  titratable  alkalinity  of  the  blood  can  be 
demonstrated  in  certain  diseases  of  the  kidney.  The  curve  of  hemoglobin 
dissociation  (page  362)  may  also  indicate  a  collection  of  acid  in  tbe 
blood.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  acidosis  can  be  demonstrated  in 
some  nephritic  patients. 

Cause. — The  cause  of  the  acidosis  of  kidney  disease  is  not  well  ^ln(ie^ 
stood.  That  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  an  increased  formation  of  acids  in 
the  body  cannot  be  denied  and  indeed  it  seems  quite  possible  that  this 
may  play  a  part  in  its  etiology.  On  the  other  hand,  this  can  hardly  be 
the  sole  cause  of  the  acidosis,  for  the  normal  kidney  can  when  necessary 
♦excrete  much  larger  quantities  of  acid  than  are  excreted  in  cases  of 
nephritis.  P'urthermore,  when  the  urine  has  once  been  rendered  alMine 
the  signs  of  acidosis  do  not  return  promptly,  as  is  the  case  when  the  acidosis 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  acid  in  the  body  (diabetes). 
/It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  acidosis  present  in  these  patients  is 
due  mainly  to  an  imperfect  control  of  the  body  reaction  by  the  kidneys. 

Symptoms  of  Acidosis. — To  what  degree  the  acidosis  that  has  been 
donioustrated   in  certain  patients  with  nephritis  is  responsible  for  tbe 
symptoms  present  is  still  undetermined.     Lewis  and  his  coworkers  V 
liovod  that  acidosis  is  responsil)le  for  the  dyspnea  so  commonly  present  in 
eardioronal  disease.    We  have  already  pointed  out  (page  374)  that  it  isnt«t 
possible  to  account  for  all  types  of  cardiorenal  dyspnea  on  this  hypothesis. 
Nevertheless,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  acidosis  in  advanced  renal 
disease  is  so  marked  that  it  may  well  be  responsible  for  the  dyspnea  pred- 
cut  and  in  certain  patients  the  administration  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in 
large  doses  has  relieved  the  dyspnea  (Sellards,  Peabody). 

As  a  general  rule,  the  acidosis  of  renal  disease  runs  parallel  to  the  a*.- 

cumulation  of  waste  nitrogen  in  the  blood  and  to  the  ability  of  the  indirid- 

.  ual  to  eliminate  phenolsnlphonephthalein  (Peabody).     In  uremia  of  this 

type  the  dy-pnca  is  often  marked  and  is  due  in  part  to  an  acidosis.    To 
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wbflt  extent  the  other  manifestations  of  uremia  are  due  to  this  cause  will 
be  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  on  Uremia. 

Acidosis  and  Edema. — Martin  H.  Fisher  has  attributed  to  acidosis 
a   preponderating  role    in  the   etiology  of  nephritic   albuminuria   and 
edema.     His  theory  is  founded  mainly  upon  the  experiment  that  fibrin 
swells  when  placed  in  acid  solution.    It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Hen- 
derson and  his  associates  that  the  concentrations  of  acid  used  in  Fisher's 
experiments  were  far  in  excess  of  any  known  to  occur  within  the  body. 
iClinically  no  definite  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the  degree  of  edemu 
'and  the  degree  of  acidosis  as  measured  by  the  usual  methods.     Patients 
have  been  observed  in  whom  there  was  marked  edema  without  evidence 
of  acidosis,  while  other  patients  and  particularly  diabetics  have  shown 
marked  acidosis  but  no  edema.     There  is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
acidosis  is  a  cause  of  edema  in  patients  with  nephritis. 

The  Administration  of  Alkalis  in  Nephritis. — The  hypothesis  that 
acidosis  causes  renal  disease  or  certain  of  its  manifestations  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  reason  that  acidosis  may  be  combatted  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  alkalis  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate.     In  recent  years  alkalis 
have  frequently  been  given,  to  nephritic  patients.     The  results  have  been 
I'ather  inconstant  and  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  final  opinion  as  to 
^^ix  value  and  the  manner  in  whicli  they  act.     In,  certain  instances 
^epliritic  patients  showing  marked  acidosis  have  been  relieved  of  toxic  or 
"J^pneic  symptoms  by  the  administration  of  sodium  bicarbonate.     In 
oth^yg  edema  has  improved  or  disappeared.     It  should  be  remembered, 
'^^'^Vever,  that  edema  has  also  been  produced  or  increased  by  the  adminis- 
*^^'tion  of  sodium  bicarbonate.     In  still  other  rases  the  amount  of  albumin 

• 

^  tJie  urine  has  been  reduced  bv  the  administration  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 
""^^1^  again,  however,  the  effects  seem  to  be  inconstant ;  for  while  in  some 
Patients  the  albumin  has  diminished,  in  others  it  has  not  been  affected 
^^d  in  still  others  albuminuria  has  been  produced  or  increased  by  the 
^^iministration  of  large  quantities  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 


Renal  Function  in  Heart  Disease 

Cardiac  disturbanws  are  common  in  diseases  of  the  kidnev;  and  con- 

t,'     / 

rerselv  the  functions  of  tlie  kidnev  mav  be  altered  as  a  result  of  chronic 
passive  congestion  attendant  upon  cardiac  failure.  It  is  indeed  frequently 
difficult  to  determine  the  relative  parts  played  by  chronic  renal  conges- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  by  primary  disease  of  the  kidneys  on  the  other, 
in  the  production  of  a  given  renal  complex. 

Experimental  Congestion. — Experimentally  it  has  been  showm  that  in 
jnoderate  degrees  of  renal  passive  congestion  the  excretion  of  sodium 
oblorid,  potassium  iodid,  and  lactose  may  be  interfered  with.     With  a 
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more  severe  congestion  there  is  a  diminished  elimination  of  phenolsul- 
phonephthalein. 

Elimination  of  Water  and  of  Sodium  Chlorid. — Studies  on  patients 
with  moderate  grades  of  cardiac  decompensation  have  shown  that  vheii 
unusual  quantities  of  water  or  of  salt  are  added  to  the  diet  these  are 
eliminated  in  some  cases  in  a  normal  manner.     Other  patients  andptf- 
ticnlarly  those  with  edema  and  with  marked  oliguria  fail  to  eliminate 
extra  quantities  of  water  or  of  salt  taken  during  the  day.     During  tbe 
oliguria  from  congestion,  there  is  not  only  a  decrease  in  the  total  quantity 
of  sodium  chlorid  eliminated  but  its  concentration  in  the  urine  may  also 
be  low.    In  patients  with  heart  disease  the  administration  of  large  quaa- 
tities  of  sodium  chlorid  may  increase  the  edema  on  account  of  the  insuf- 
ficient elimination  of  this  salt  through  the  kidneys.    When  the  circulation 
improves  and  diuresis  occurs,  large  quantities  of  sodium  chlorid  that  have 
been  retained  in  the  body  are  eliminated. 

Nitrogen  Excretion. — In  contrast  to  the  frequent  and  severe  disturb- 
ances of  salt  and  water  elimination  during  broken  compensation,  the 
excretion  of  nitrogenous  waste  products  is  usually  but  little  aflFected.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  not  only  by  giving  to  such  patients  large  quantities 
of  urea  and  determining  the  rate  at  which  it  is  eliminated  but  also  by 
examining  the  blood  for  non-protein  nitrogen  and  for  urea.  Even  when 
very  small  quantities  of  urine  are  being  passed  the  congested  kidney 
ordinarily  responds  to  the  administration  of  an  additional  amount  of  urea 
by  excreting  it  in  unusual  concentration.  Only  in  rare  cases  with  marked 
oliguria  is  the  nitrogenous  elimination  imperfect  and  only  in  such  cases 
is  there  a  definite  accumulation  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood. 

Functional  Tests. — The  elimination  of  lactose  is  nearlv  alwavs  mark- 
edly  reduced  in  cases  of  passive  congestion  and  the  elimination  of  potas- 
sium iodid  is  also  frequently  delayed.  The  phenolsulphonephthalein  out- 
put is  often  reduced  in  marked  congestion.  It  is  in  such  cases  particularly 
(that  a  discrepancy  occurs  between  this  test  and  the  accumulation  of 
.waste  nitrogen  in  the  blood.  In  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys 
the  phthalein  elimination  may  be  markedly  reduced  without  any  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  incoagulable  nitrogen  of  the  blood. 


Renal  Function  in  Eclampsia 

The  kidney  changes  in  eclampsia  are  no  longer  regarded  as  the  sole 
cause  of  this  symptom  complex.  Nevertheless  considerable  interest  is 
attached  to  the  study  by  modern  methods  of  the  renal  function  in  cases 
of  threatened  and  of  fully  developed  eclampsia.  Although  the  urine  may 
be  considerably  reduced  in  amount  the  percentage  of  nitrogenous  material 
therein  is  often  liigli  and  the  total  elimination  is  usually  good.     The  non- 
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protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood,  though   usually  somewhat  increased   in 

eclampsia,  rarely  reaches  the  high  level  of  what  would  be  regarded  as  a 

serious  nitrogenous  retention  in  chronic  nephritis.     Similarly,  although 

^e  output  of  phenolsulphonephthalein  is  frequently  reduced  in  eclampsia, 

^is  reduction  does  not  parallel  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  it  may 

*^  insignificant  when  the  symptoms  are  marked.     It  is  evident,  there- 

^^Te,  that  the  symptoms  of  eclampsia  do  not  depend  upon  an  insufficient 

elimination  of  urea  or  of  the  total  nitrogenous  waste  products  from  the 

«>ody. 

Patients  with  eclampsia  frequently  show  marked  edema  with  chlorid 
^tention  and  when  the  edema  disappears  large  amounts  of  sodium  chlorid 
^^  excreted  in  the  urine.  Wliether  this  retention  of  chlorids  bears  any 
Elation  to  eclamptic  manifestations  other  than  the  edema  is  not  known. 
Zinsser  believes  that  a  marked  fall  in  the  output  of  chlorids  has  an 
llnfavorable  prognostic  significance.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  other 
Unknown  substances  are  retained  with  the  chlorids  and  that  these  rather 
than  the  chlorids  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  toxic  sjinptoms  of 
eclampsia. 

Uremia 

Patients   with   nephritis   not    infrequently   sIk)w    a   variety   of   dis- 
turbances which  appear  to  be  of  a  toxic  character  and  which  not  infre- 
quently prove  fatal.     To  these  the  name  of  uremia  has  been  given.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  review  the  numerous  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  these  toxic  symptoms  in  nephritis.     Some  symptoms  often  re- 
garded as  toxic  are  doubtlessly  due  to  circulatory  disturbances  dependent 
upon  an  associated  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  and  they  are,  therefore,  not 
of  a  direct  toxic  character.     If  these  l^e  omitted  from  consideration  the 
toxic  theories  of  uremia  may  be  grouped  in  two  general  classes.     Accord- 
ing to  the  first  of  these,  uremia  results  from  a  retention  in  the  body  of  sub- 
stances which  should  be  eliminated  in  the  urine.     According  to  the  second 
group  of  theories,  the  manifestations  of  uremia  are  due  not  to  the  retention 
of  substances  formed  in  normal  metal>olism  but  to  abnormal  toxic  sub- 
stances formed  as  a  result  of  a  perverted  metabolism  during  kidney  disease. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  toxic  s;>7nptoins  in  nephritis  are  not  all  due  to 
a  single  cause  and  that  crmseciuently  the  term  uremia,  as  commonly  used, 
embraces  a  number  of  distinct  conditions.     Studies  of  the  non-protein 
nitrogen  in  the  blood  have  enabled  us  to  sc])aratc  two  general  groups  of 
such  toxic  conditions.     On  the  one  side  are  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  marked  increase  of  non-protein  nitrogen  and  of  urea  in  the  blood.     On 
the  other  side  are  the  cases  in  which  such  an  increase,  if  present,  seems 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.     Each  type  presents  more  or  less 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  each  will  be  discussed  separately. 
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Uremia  with  Marked  Nitrogenous  Retention 

The  toxic  symptoms  which  occur  in  patients  who  show  unusually  large 
quantities  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  have  already  been  described 
in  discussing  nitrogenous  retention.  It  will  be  recalled  that  slight  or 
moderate  degrees  of  retention  are  not  associated  with  characteristic  clinical 
symptoms.  As  the  retention  increases,  however,  the  patient  develops! 
condition  of  bodily  weakness  and  mental  apathy.  He  becomes  drowsy, 
but  as  a  rule  can  be  aroused  without  great  difficulty.  Headache,  dizziness 
and  loss  of  appetite  are  common.  Vomiting  or  diarrhea  may  occur.  Itch- 
ing is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  manifestation  of  this  type  of  uremia.  The 
blood  pressure  which  at  the  onset  is  usually  elevated  may  go  still  higher; 
but  in  long-continued  cases  with  progressive  weakness  it  tends  eventually 
to  fall  to  a  lower-  level.  Marked  anemia  of  a  secondary  type  is  comrao^L 
Gradually  such  patients  become  more  prostrated  and  more  apathetic 
Death  may  occur  quite  suddenly,  suggesting  a  cardiac  death.  More  rarely 
the  patient  becomes  comatose  shortly  before  death.  In  this  type  of  renal 
^intoxication  there  may  be  muscular  twitchings;  but  general  convulsions, 
il)aralysis  and  other  serious  or  localized  nervous  manifestations  are 
frequently  absent. 

Pathogenesis. — The  exact  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  uncertain.  The 
degree  of  nitrogenous  retention  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  do 
not  run  exactly  parallel.  Before  death  the  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the 
blood  usually  exceeds  150  mgm.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood,  but  much  higher 
figures  (300  mgm.  and  more)  have  been  observed.  That  the  symptoms 
depend  in  part  upon  the  concentration  of  the  retained  substances  in  the 
body  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  marked  diuresis  has  precipitated  an  attack  of  uremia 
in  nephritic  patients.  In  such  cases  the  sudden  loss  of  water  from  the 
body  has  evidently  led  to  uremia  through  an  increased  concentration  of  the 
toxic  substances. 

A  marked  increase  of  the  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  is  due  in 
the  main  to  an  accumulation  of  urea.  Urea  is  not  ordinarily  regarded 
as  a  toxic  substance,  yet  it  is  possible  that  in  the  concentrations  fouad 
in  the  blood  of  these  patients  it  may  be  responsible  for  at  least  some  of  the 
symptoms.  Kecent  experiments  conducted  with  Gilbert  and  Wickett  indi- 
cate that  as  a  result  of  the  ingestion  of  100  grams  of  urea  by  normal  in- 
dividuals the  urea  nitrogen  of  the  blood  can  be  raised  to  100  mgm.  per  100 
c.c.  or  more,  figures  which  are  not  infrequently  obtained  or  exceeded  dur- 
ing the  nitrogenous  retention  of  chronic  nephritis.  When  the  blood  urea 
exceeded  70  mgm.  of  urea  nitrogen,  symptoms  of  headache,  dizziness  and 
sliirht  sonmolence  occurred.  Whether  these  were  due  to  the  sudden  altera- 
tion  in  tlio  composition  of  the  body  tissues  and  fluids  or  whether  they 
were  t(»xic  cti'cfts  produced  by  the  urea  itself  or  the  alteration  in  the  molec- 
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iar  coiiceDtration  of  the  bod;  fluids  has  sot  been  determiaed,  but  such 
(inptonis  surest  that  urea  in  the  concentration  ordinarily  found  in  this 
-pe  of  uremia  may  be  directly  responsible  for  some  of  the  symptoms  ob- 
Tved. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  type  of  uremia  which  we 
«  now  considering  is  also  characterized  by  an  increased  concentration  of 
her  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  blood,  among  wliich  are  creatiu,  creatinin, 
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(Frocn  UDpubtl«bpd  eipprlments  bj  IlfWlvll.  Ullbrrt  and  Wlikett.) 

■ic  arid  and  indican.  While  the  toxic  efFet-ts  of  comparable  accumula- 
3ns  of  these  substances  have  nut  been  denion.«truteil,  nevertheless  it  i.-* 
tssible  tliat  they  may  exert  some  poisonous  effect.  Possibly  also  other 
ibstanees  of  a  more  complex  and  toxic  nature  are  retained  in  the  body  and 
■e  present  in  the  undetermined  fraction  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the 
cod.     The  latter  is  often  increased  in  uremic  patients  (page  424). 

Finally,  this  type  of  uremia  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less 
arked  acidosis.  That  this  acidosis  may  in  certain  cases  produce  dyspnea 
19  already  been  noted  and  the  dyspnea  of  tins  origin  may  improve  if 
iflScient  alkali  be  given  to  render  the  urine  alkaline.  The  failure  of  the 
katine  treatment  to  relieve  uremic  symptoms  in  all  cases  and  the  per- 
stence  of  toxic  symptoms  even  after  the  signs  of  acidosis  have  disappeared 
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indicate,  however,  that  acidosis  cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  uremic 
complex. 

Uremia  Without  Marked  Nitrogenous  Retention 

As  opposed  to  the  above  type  of  uremia,  wliich  develops  in  patients 
who  show  unusual  quantities  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  we  have 
one  or  more  other  types  in  which  there  is  either  no  such  increase  or  in 
which  the  increase,  tliough  present,  seems  insufficient  to  explain  theclinicJ 

symptoms.  T^^.tlll^JJ^i^dllL'^^^^^S  ^^^  cases  which  show  uremic  coomMon^ 
In  these  as  well  ^s  in  the  cQr?vul<^ive  typa^nf  ^clAmpsja  there  is  no  neces- 
sary ihcroase  of  the  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  and  the  elimination 
of  phenolsulphonephthalein  may  be  normal  or  only  moderately  diminished. 
At  the  present  time  Ave  are  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  symptoms  in  sucli  cases.  Presumably  they  are  due  to  the  action  of 
some  unusually  toxic  substance  which  may  be  retained  in  the  body  owing 
to  a  specific  impermeability  of  the  kidney  or  which  may  be  formed  owing 
to  some  associated  disturbance  in  the  general  or  local  (i.  e.,  renal)  nietaik- 
olism.  Of  unusual  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  observation  of  X. 
B.  Foster,  who  succeeded  in  isolating  from  the  blood  of  patients  with 
epileptiform  uremia  a  toxic  substance  which  caused  the  death  of  small 
animals  on  injection. 

Numerically  these  uremias  are  more  rare  than  those  with  consider- 
able  retentions  of  nitrogenous  wastes.  The  clinical  picture  is  so  striking, 
however,  that  convulsions  are  always  mentioned  in  descriptions  of  uremia. 
Other  severe  central  nervous  manifestations,  such  as  psychoses  and  |>aral- 
yses,  may  also  occur  with  no  considerable  increase  of  the  non-pr»tein 
nitrogen  in  the  blood.  In  at  least  some  of  these  cases,  however,  tlw 
symptoms  are  due  to  an  associated  cerebral  arteriosclerosis. 

Renal  Calculi 

Solution  of  Salts  in  the  Urine 

The  urine  holds  a  considerable  variety  of  salts  in  solution.  The  laws 
which  govern  this  solution  and  the  conditions  which  lead  to  a  precipitation 
of  the  salts  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  precipitation 
of  solids  de])euds  only  in  j)art  upon*  their  concentration  in  the  urine,  for 
numerous  observations  have  shown  that  the  amounts  and  characters  of 
urinary  sediments  bear  no  definite  relationship  to  the  concentration  of 
these  various  substances  in  the  urine.  The  formation  of  sediments  i* 
markedly  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  the  urine.  Certain  constituent, 
like  uric  acid  and  the  urates,  are  more  apt  to  be  precipitated  from  acid 
urine ;  wdiile  others,  like  calcium  phosphate  and  oxalate,  are  more  apt  t» 
be  precipitated  from  alkaline  urine. 

High  Saturation. — It  should  be  noted  that  many  salts  are  present  in 
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the  urine  in  a  concentration  far  greater  than  can  be  attained  in  a  simple 

aqueous  solution  of  these  same  salts.     This  is  true  of  uric^ci^,  the  urat^, 

ftnd calciumraalat^.     Nor  is  this  high  concentration  in  tEe  urine  a  simple 

•'upersaturation.     When  crystals  of  a  salt  are  added  to  a  supersaturated 

solution,  the  excess  of  the  salt  is  rapidly  precipitated.     If,  on  the  other 

*^ajid,  a  crystal  of  uric  acid  be  added  to  urine,  the  precipitation  of  uric 

'^^iid  takes  place  slowly  and  less  completely  than  if  the  crvstal  were  added 

•^  a  supersaturated  solution  of  uric  acid  in  water.     Even  after  many 

^Ours  the  amount  of  uric  acid  still  dissolved  in  the  urine  may  be  several 

*i^es  the  amount  that  pure  water  will  hold  in  solution. 

(Oolloids. — Apparently,  therefore,  many  salts  of  the  urine  are  held  in 
Solution  by  other  urinary  constituents.  According  to  Lichtwitz,  colloidal 
Substances  play  the  most  important  role  in  maintaining  this  solution. 
When  urinary  salts  are  separated  from  these  colloidal  substances  by  dial- 
J-^sis,  and  the  dialyzate  is  concentrated  to  the  original  volume  of  the  urine 
Used,  a  sediment  of  uric  acid,  calcium  oxalate,  and  calcium  phosphate  is 
formed.  Clear  alkaline  urines  become  cloudy  only  after  hours,  whereas  if 
shaken  with  ether  so  as  to  remove  the  colloids  soluble  in  ether  a  precipita- 
tion of  phosphates  may  occur  immediately.  Changes  in  the  urinary  colloid 
may  also  account  for  the  fact  that  a  variety  of  salts  are  frequently  pre- 
<?ipitated  at  one  time,  as  well  as  for.  the  observation  that  a  patient  who  at 
one  time  shows  numerous  calcium  oxalate  crystals  in  the  fresh  urine,  may 
at  another  time  show  only  phosphate  precipitates. 


Composition  of  Calculi 

Inorganic  Salts. — Calculi  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  are  usually 
composed  chiefly  of  calcium  oxalate.  Less  commonly  such  stones  are 
made  up  of  uric  acid,  urates,  cystin,  xanthin,  etc.  In  the  bladder, 
where  alkaline  decomposition  of  the  urine  frequently  follows  an  obstriic- 
tion  of  the  lower  urinary  tract,  stones  containing  considerable  calcium 
carbonate  and  basic  phosphates  are  common,  for  these  salts  are  readily 
precipitated  from  an  alkaline  urine.  If  the  bladder  urine  remains  acid, 
uric  acid  stones  may  occur. 

Protein  Framework. — In  addition  to  these  crystalline  substances,  all 
urinary  calculi  contain  a  framework  composed  of  protein  matter.  If  the 
mineral  portion  of  a  stone  be  dissolved,  this  organic  residue  can  be  stained 
•with  eosin,  and  it  is  seen  to  extend  through  all  portions  of  the  stone. 

Nucleus. — The  nucleus  of  a  urinary  calculus  may  be  composed  of 
foreign  matter.  Various  foreign  substances,  when  introduced  and  left  in 
the  bladder,  have  become  centers  of  stone  formation.  In  the  center  of  the 
Btone  may  also  be  found  parasites  such  as  the  Bilharzia  or  clumps  of  bac- 
teria. Again,  an  old  blood  clot  or  a  remnant  of  tissue  has  been  found. 
More  commonly,  however,  the  nucleus  of  the  stone  contains  no  such  for- 
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eign  material,  but  appears,  like.thj^.StQfie_its^9  to  be  formed  by  a  pieeip* 
tate  composed  of  mineral  and  colloidal  elements.  The  development  of  i 
calculus  about  such  a  center  is  greatly  favored  by  urinary  stasia,,  for  it  is 
evident  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  nuclei,  while  still  small,  vill 
be  readily  evacuated  in  the  urine,  and  no  opportunity  is  given  for  tbe 
gradual  growth  of  a  calculus. 

Orowth. — Calculi  grow  by  the  deposition  of  layers  to  the  exterior. 
From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  important  part  played  by  colloids 
in  holding  the  urinary  salts  in  solution,  it  seems  probable  tiiat  these  depo- 
sitions on  the  nucleus  or  on  the  growing  stone  are  intimately  associated 
with  changes  in  the  colloidal  chemistry  of  the  urine.     The  protein  frame- 
/work  is  made  up  of  such  colloidal  substances,  and  their  deposition  may 
I  Icause  secondary  changes  in  the  solubility  of  the  organic  substances  in  tbe 
Ijimmediate  neighborhood.     The  exact  mechanism,  however,  is  not  dear. 
Urinary  calculi  usually  show  a  concentric  laminated  structure,  whid 
indicates  that  depositions  have  taken  place  in  varying  amounts  and  at 
varying  rates  during  the  growth  of  the  stone.     Not  infrequently  these 
laminae  also  show  variations  in  chemical  composition,  different  salts  being 
precipitated  at  different  periods.     These  variations  in  the  composition  of 
the  successive  laminae  depend  in  part  upon  variations  in  the  composition 
of  the  urine  as  well  as  upon  variations  in  its  chemical  reaction.    Inter 
current  or  varying  degrees  of  infection  may  also  cause  changes  in  the 
reaction  of  the  urine.     Furthermore,  they  change  its  colloidal  composition 
by  the  admixture  of  mucinous  material,  bacteria  and   pus.     Althou^ 
infection  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  and  growth  of  many 
calculi,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  for  stone  formation. 


Hydronephrosis 

The  older  experiments  of  Cohnheim,  Albarran  and  others  have  shown 
that  a  sudden  and  complete  obstruction  of  the  ureter  does  not  lead  to  a 
marked  degree  of  hydronephrosis.  As  a  result  of  such  an  obstruction, 
there  is  an  acute  rise  of  pressure  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  which  may 
reach  73  mm.  of  mercury  within  an  hour.  The  kidney  becomes  congested 
and  hemorrhages  may  occur  into  the  renal  substance  and  into  the  cavity 
of  its  pelvis.  On  account  of  the  high  pressure  and  the  renal  changes  the 
secretion  of  urine  soon  ceases,  and  if  the  obstruction  continues  there  is 
eventually  an  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  with  a  partial  or  complete  absorption 
of  the  fluid  present  in  the  pelvis.     No  marked  hydronephrosis  occurs. 

Experimental  Production 

Hydronephrosis  has  been  produced  experimentally  by  causing  partial 
or  intermittent  clasure  of  the  ureter.     This  has  been  accomplished  in  some 
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cases  by  moderate  constriction  from  without,  produced  by  ligatures  or  scar 
tissue  following  the  injection  of  irritating  substances.  Partial  obstruc- 
tions from  calculi  which  were  produced  experimentally  by  feeding  oxamid 
to  rabbits  have  also  led  to  hydronephrosis.  Finally,  hydronephrosis  has 
been  produced  experimentally  by  loosening  the  attachments  of  the  kidney 
while  the  ureter  was  kept  fixed,  thus  causing  an  intermittent  closure  of  the 
ureter  by  kinking. 

Etiology  in  Man 

Congenital. — In  man  hydronephrosis  may  be  due  to  congeiiital  or  ac- 
quired causes.  In  the  development  of  the  ureter  it  passes  through  various 
stages  during  which  constrictions  and  folds  are  apt  to  occur,  particularly 
at  its  junction  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  also  near  the  bladder. 
Normally  these  disappear  in  the  later  stages  of  intra-uterine  life  owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  embryo  and  the  secretion  of  urine.  In  some,  however, 
these  congenital  abnormalities  persist.  Even  in  intra-uterine  life  they 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  hydronephrosis.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  disease  does  not  become  evident  before  the  second  or  third  decade. 
Examination  may  then  show  valvelike  structures  due  to  folds  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ureter  or  less  commonly  there  may  be  a  partial  obliteration  of 
the  lumen.  Among  other  congenital  causes  for  hydronephrosis  are  un- 
usual positions  of  the  kidney 


with  irregularities  in  the  inser- 
tion of  the  ureter. 
//  Anomalous  renal  blood  ves-l 
jlsels  lying  close  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  ureter  have  been  noted 
repeatedly  in  cases  of  hydrone- 
phrosis. Fenwick  estimated  that 
these  were  present  in  16  per 
cent  of  all  cases  of  hydrone- 
phrosis. They  were  found  in 
twenty  of  twenty-seven  cases 
reported  from  the  Mayo  clinic. 
The  frequency  with  which  these 
have  been  described  and  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  at  least 
the  hydronephrotic  dilatation 
extended  to,  but  not  below,  the 
anomalous  blood  vessel  makes  it 
probable  that  such  vessels  may 
play  an  important  role  in  the 
etiology  of  certain  cases  of 
hydronephrosis  (Fig.  102). 


sir*  vc€v* 


Fig.  102. — Hydronephrosis  with  Compression  of  tht» 
Ureter  by  Aberrant  Renal  Vessels.  Sketch 
Made  During  an  Operation.  (From  Mayo. 
Brasch,  and  MacCarty,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.) 
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Acquired. — Hydronephrosis  is  usually  acquired  as  a  result  of  a  partial 
obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  urine.  This  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  bladder,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
pressure  of  a  tmnpr  on  a  ureter,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  urethral  obstruction 
from  an  enlarged  prostate  or  a  stricture. 

The  relation  between  movable  kidney  and  hydronephrosis  is  an  intia- 
esting  one.  It  is  evident  that  when  a  kidney  is  displaced,  kinking  or 
compression  of  the  ureters  may  cause  partial  or  temporary  obstructions  to 
the  outflow  of  urine.  Furthermore,  hydronephrosis  has  been  produced 
experimentally  by  loosening  the  renal  attachments.  Clinically  slight  or 
moderate  dilatations  of  the  renal  pelvis  are  not  uncommon  in  patients  wift 
movable  kidneys,  ifarked  degrees  of  hydronephrosis,  however,  are  rather 
unusual  in  this  class  of  patients. 

Symptoms 

The  symptoms  of  hydronephrosis  are  surprisingly  few  so  long  as  the 
fluid  accumulates  gradually.  Sudden  retentions,  however,  cause  severe 
symptoms.  Not  imcommonly,  therefore,  the  symptomatic  manifestations 
of  hydronephrosis  are  of  an  intermittent jparoxjsmal  character.  During 
a  paroxysm  there  is  severe  pain  on  the  affected  side,  which  may  be  ac- 
CoTiipanied  bv  a  diminished  flow  of  urine  and  the  appearance  of  a  pal- 
])al)le  tumor  in  the  lumbar  region,  evidently  due  to  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  hydronephrotic  sac.  Following  the  paroxysm  there  is 
frequently  a  profuse  flow  of  urine  which  may  even  be  greater  than  the 
estimated  contents  of  the  hydronephrotic  sac.  Such  paroxysms  seem  to 
be  caused  by  sudden  closure  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ureter  by  kinks  or  by 
valves  which  lead  to  an  acute  retention  of  fluid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
The  unusual  flow  of  urine  which  follows  the  paroxysms  is  due,  not  only 
to  a  discharge  of  the  collected  fluid,  but  also  to  an  unusual  secretion  of 

\  urine  by  the  partly  damaged  kidney.  Where  a  tumor  appears  during  the 
attack  of  pain  the  relation  between  the  paroxysm  and  the  intermittent 
hydronephrosis  is  an  evident  one.  In  certain  patients  with  movable  kid- 
ney similar  attacks  also  occur  (Di^tl's  crisis).  Although  there  may  be  no 
palpable  enlargement  of  the  kidney,  the  capacity  of  the  renal  pelvis  as 
determined  by  tlie  injection  of  fluid  through  the  catheterized  ureter  is 

,  nearly  always  increased  in  such  patients  (Hunner).    It  is  probable,  there- 

!  fore,  that  Dietl's  crises  are  really  manifestations  of  an  intermittent  coUec- 

|tion  of  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Renal  Pain 

Pain  is  not  a  constant  or  characteristic  symptom  of  nephritis.  Some 
patients  complain  of  backache  and  occasionally  the  pain  is  quite  severe. 
Snoli  severe  pain  is  usually  assumed  to  be  due  to  an  acute  distention  or 
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^xiflaiiimation  of  the  renal  capsule,  to  acute  renal  congestion,  to  infarcts, 
etc. 

Typical  renal  colic,  with  violent  paroxysms  of  pain,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
^tig,  usually  occurs  only  in  diseases  affecting  the  renaTgelvis  or  the  ureter. 
Such  pains  have  been  attributed  either  to  lesions  of  the  linings  mucous 
itiembrane  or  to  increased  tension  or  spasm  of  the  smoothjnuscle.  It  is 
doubtful  if  severe  pain  is  ever  caused  by  injuries  or  lacerations  of  the 
Uiucous  membrane.  We  know  that  pyelitis  may  cause  no  pain  and  that 
large  calculi  may  remain  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  for  years  without 
pronounced  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  positive  evidence  that 
an  acute  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  urine  through  a  ureter  will  cause 
the  typical  pain  of  renal  colic.  Colic  in  man  has  followed  an  accidental 
but  complete  obstruction  of  a  ureter  during  an  operation.  Further- 
more, Kelly  has  shown  that  when  a  ureter  is  catheterized  and  fluid  is  in- 
jected into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  order  to  determine  its  capacity, 
typical  attacks  of  renal  colic  may  be  produced  by  the  overrapid  injection 
of  large  quantities  of  fluid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  acute  disten-^ 
ution  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  ureter  will  cause  colic.  Chronic  distentions 
are  usually  painless.  Whether  the  pain  results  directly  from  an  irritation 
of  the  sensory  fibers  through  stretching  or  whether  it  is  due  to  violent 
peristaltic  contractions  of  the  smooth  muscle  surrounding  the  passages  is 
not  certain,  though  the  latter,  from  analogy  with  intestinal  colic,  seems  the 
more  probable  explanation. 

The  pain  of  renal  colic  follows  a  characteristic  distribution.  It  ex- 
tends over  the  lumbar  region  behind,  around  the  flank  and  above  Poupart's 
ligament  into  the  corresponding  testicle  or  labus  major.  Pain  may  also 
be  felt  over  the  anterior  and  external  thigh  do\vn  to  the  region  of  the  knee. 
It  traverses  the  fields  of  distribution  of  the  ele\'enth  thoracic  to  the  second 
lumbar  spinal  segments.  This  pain  may  be  accompanied  by  a  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  abdominal  and  cremasteric,  corresponding  to  a  similar  level 
of  the  spinal  cord.  This  referred  pain  and  muscle  spasm,  like  that  occur- 
ring in  diseases  of  other  viscera,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  an  irritation  of  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  entrance  of  the  nerves  from  the  urinary  passages. 
Occasionally  the  pain  is  associated  with  an  outbreak  of  herpes  zoster  over 
the  corresponding  region.  In  other  cases  hyperalgesia  of  the  skin  with 
painful  pressure  points  can  be  demonstrated. 
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the  moutli  has  been 
cooled  bj  taking  mU 
food  or  liquid,  bj  till- 
ing, or  by  brefltiiinj 
with  the  mouth  ojct. 
Even  though  these  tem- 
porary changes  in  il* 
temperature  of  tbc 
mouth  be  avoided  bi 
leaving   a   thermoineiFr 
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beneath  the  tongiie  for  five  minutes  or  more,  unusual  differences  betwm 
mouth   and  rectal   tem-  lu  .  pm 

peratures  are  not  infre-   W-sr-j-T 
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taatlinia  tn  Body  Tempentai 
lib  Day  of  laverglOD  ot  the  Dallj  BooHh 
irk).  Note  the  ln™inpl.>te  Hcwrail  o(  tti 
n^r  Benedlrt.  Am.  Jour.  I'hriloLI 


-fllJ!!  I  Uiilllff-- 


q  u  e  n  1 1  y    encountered 

especially  in  the  aged,  in   w* 

the  feeble,  in  those  with 

a  poor  circulation  and  in 

those   exposed    to    cold 

external  temperatures. 

The  normal  temperature  of  man  also  abows  a  regular  diurnal  riiyiliii 

It  rises  during  the  day  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  late  aftemwi 
It  falls  during  the  night  and  re«l« 
its  mininmm  in  the  early  moniL^ 
hours.      (See  Fig.    103.)     The  dif- 
ference   between   the   maximal  nl 
minimal    temperatures    is   usnill' 
somewhat  over  1°  C.  (1.8°  F.).  Tie 
cause  of  this  normal  diurnal  Tariiliu 
in  the  body  temperature  of  man  ii  ' 
not  completely  understood.     Doiil«- 
lessly  it  depends  in   part  upon  tbe 
muscular    activities    of    the  vakinf 
hours,  for  even  such  a  slight  differenR 
in  muscular  activity  as  is  produced 
by  changing  from  sitting  to  standinj 
affects  the  body  temperature  to  w 
appreciable  extent.     It  is  likewise  in- 
fluenced by  the  taking  of  food,  fix 
diurnal  variations  are  less  marbd 
during  fasting.      It  woald  appofi 
however,  that  in  man  at  least  dM 
diurnal  variations  do  not  depend  ei>- 
tirely  upon  the  difference  in  adiritj 
between    the    sleeping    and    waking 


Fig,  lOfi  —The  Body  Tcmpentare  of  Birds. 
Higher  Curves  from  the  Thrush.  Lower 
Curves  (rom  tbe  Owl.  Note  that  the 
Nocturnal  Lite  ot  tbe  Latter  Cauaea  a 
ReTeraal  ot  It«  Temperature  Curve, 
(Krom  Slmpdon  and  Oalhrnltb,  Jour. 
I-hjHlnl,) 
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ITS,  for  Benedict  and  others  have  found  that  these  variations,  though, 
irkedly  influenced,  are  not  completely  reversed  by  night  work,  even  when 
s  has  been  followed  for  years  (Fig.  104).  In  nocturnal  birds,  how- 
Br,  the  reversal  of  temperature  seems  to  be  complete  (Fig.  105). 


Regulation  against  Overheating  and  Overcoolin^ 

The  Normal  Regulation  of  Body  Temperature 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  determined  by  the  relation  which 
ists  between  the  amount  of  heat  produced  and  the  amount  of  heat 
minated.  The  heat  produced  depends  upon  the  basal  body  metabolism 
d  upon  excesses  above  this  resulting  from  muscular  activity,  the  ingestit  u 
food  and  possibly  other  factors  (see  Total  Metabolism).  Heat  is  lost 
inly  through  conduction  and  radiation  from  the  skin  and  through 
iporation  of  water  from  the  skin  and  respiratory  tract.  Under  the  usual 
iditions  prevailing  in  a  temperate  climate  from  two  to  three  times  a-^ 
ich  heat  is  lost  by  conduction  and  radiation  as  by  evaporation ;  and  since 
ring  rest  the  losses  by  evaporation  are  about  equally  divided  between  the 
n  and  the  lungs,  it  is  evident  that  the  skin  is  the  main  organ  through 
lich  heat  is  lost  from  the  human  body. 

The  delicate  adjustment  which  exists  in  the  body  between  heat  pro- 
ction  and  heat  elimination  is  under  the  control  of  the  central  nervous 
Item.  The  principal  centers  for  heat  regulation  seem  to  lie  ventral 
the  optic  thalamic  but  they  have  not  been  identified  with  any  definite 
atomical  structures.  These  centers  influence  both  the  production  and 
?  dissipation  of  heat;  and  they  in  turn  are  influenced  by  afferent  stimuli 
►m  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  as  well  as  by  the  temperature  of 
t  blood  which  circulates  through  them. 

Regulation  Against  Overheating 

A  rise  of  body  temperature  results  when  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
ved is  greater  than  that  eliminated.  We  have  seen  that  the  production 
heat  is  increased  after  the  absorption  of  food,  and  especially  after  the 
orption  of  protein  food.  The  extra  heat  thus  liberated  is  never  very 
at,  however,  and  ordinarily  it  is  promptly  eliminated.  Oven 'i ting, 
1  especially  the  overeating  of  meats,  may  increase  one's  discomfort  dur- 
•  hot  weather  by  throwing  an  extra  burden  upon  heat  elimination,  but 
3  extra  heat  rarely,  if  ever,  causes  a  serious  rise  in  the  body  tempera- 
e  of  normal  individuals.  Muscular  activity,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
an  important  cause  of  overheating.  The  total  metabolism  of  the  body 
y  be  increased  from  five  to  eight  times  the  normal  resting  metabolism 
ring  brief  periods  of  violent  exercise  and  increases  of  two  or  three 
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times  the  normal  are  not  xmcommon  during  moderate  exercise.  This 
increased  heat  production  from  exercise  not  infrequently  affects  the  bodj 
temperature.  Even  under  conditions  which  are  favorable  for  heat  elimi- 
nation moderate  exercise  may  raise  the  rectal  temperature  1°  or  2°  Fabien- 
heit.  An  equilibrium,  however,  is  usually  established  at  this  new  led 
and  during  continuance  of  the  work  there  is  no  further  rise.  The  extn 
heat  is  eliminated  by  an  increase  in  the  radiation,  conduction  and  evapon* 
tion  from  the  surface  of  the  body  and  also  by  more  rapid  and  deep 
breathing.  Where  the  conditions  for  heat  elimination  are  unfavorable^ 
exercise  may  cause  a  serious  elevation  of  body  temperature.  This  im 
been  observed  particularly  among  soldiers  who  have  marched  during  hot 
weather  while  dressed  in  heavy  clothing. 

In  the  dog,  where  perspiration  is  almost  absent,  excessive  heat  k 
eliminated  mainly  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  tongue  ml 
mouth.  When  overheated  the  dog  opens  his  mouth,  allows  his  tongue  to 
hang  out  and  breathes  very  rapidly.  If  this  evaporation  is  prevented 
by  having  the  dog  breathe  through  a  cannula  inserted  into  the  trachea, 
exercise  raises  the  body  temperature  to  an  unusual  degree  and  m; 
cause  death  from  heat  stroke. 

In  man  disturbances  of  temperature  regulation  may  result  from 
diseases  of  the  skin.  The  loss  of  skin  perspiration  in  patients  witli 
general  ichthyosis  lessens  their  ability  to  regulate  against  overheating. 
Exposure  to  heat  or  muscular  activity  may  raise  the  temperature  of  suA 
patients  to  an  unusual  degree.  According  to  Block,  these  patients  compen- 
sate to  some  extent  for  the  absence  of  perspiration  by  breathing  more 
rnpidly,  thus  increasing  the  evaporation  from  the  respiratory  surfaces,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  that  used  by  the  dog. 

We  have  seen  that  heat  elimination  is  ordinarily  accomplished  niaiuK 
through  radiation,  conduction  and  evaporation.     The  amount  of  heat  lost 
by  conduction  and  radiation  is  determined  in  part  by  the  temperature 
of  the  skin,  and  this  in  turn  by  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  circulates 
through  the  cutaneous  vessels.  The  circulation  in  the  periphery  of  the  body 
is  very  sensitive  to  changes  which  affect  heat  regulation.     When  exposed 
to  room  temperatures  sufficiently  high  to  cause  moderate  feelings  of 
warmth  the  blood  flow  through  the  arm  usually  increases  to  about  twice 
the  normal.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  the  external  temperature  is 
higiier  than  that  of  the  body  heat  losses  by  radiation  and  conduction 
necessarily  cease.     Under  such  circumstances  evaporation  becomes  the 
sole  method  of  heat  elimination.     Since  the  rate  of  evaporation  depends 
mainly  upon  the  humidity  of  the  air,  the  latter  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  physiological  effects  of  warm  climates.    From  the  physiological  stand- 
point the  wet  bulb  thermometer  gives  a  far  better  indication  of  the  ef- 
fective heat  than  does  the  ordinarv  dry  bulb  thermometer.     When  the 
!  humidity  is  low  evaporation  takes  place  at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  far 
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faer  temperature  can  be  borne.  MovemeutB  of  air  also  assist  evapora- 
a  from  the  fikin  and  excessive  heat  is  better  borne  when  the  air  ia  in 
tion.  Protection  against  overheating  in  tropical  weather  is,  therefore, 
otnplished  mainly  by  an  increased  activity  of  the  functions  which 
'em  heat  dissipation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  individnal  usn- 
y  feels  relaxed,  restricts  his  exercise,  and  eats  less :  all  of  which  dimin- 

heat  production,  and  lessen  the  danger  of  overheating. 

We  have  seen  that  in  man  the  regulation  against  overheating  h  ef- 
ted  mainly  by  a  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  blood  vessels  and  by  an 
rease  in  the  perspiration.     These  reactions  are  under  the  control  of 

central  nervous  system  and  they  do  not  take  place  in  an  extremity 
toh  has  been  separated  from  its  central  nervous  control.  The  nervous 
ters  seem  to  he  guided  in  tliis  regulation  against  overheating  by  Jwo^ 
tgys: 

(1)  The  temperature  of  the  blood  coming  to  tliem,  and 

(2)  Reflexes  from  the  warm  skin. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  nervous  centers  be  raised  either  bv  warm- 
tbe  carotid  blood  going  to  the  brain  or  by  tbe  direct  application  of 
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106.— The  Rclntl'in  BeHwn  thi-  Month  Tompp 
irarlni;  a  iioc  Tud  Bath,  Not*  ihac  \\n-  Itati- 
Bath  Bi'Iorp  Ihe  Mouth  Ti'niriiTKtiirc  SlioHrd  a 
the  Walpr  Ran  Out.  Whilp  the  Mouth  Temp.' 
I'^ITectH  nere  liu«  to  Rpfleieg  tmm  tli 
Tbe  Ann  Studied  Wan  Not  iDtmonipe 
and  Uemhall,  Arcb,  Inr. 


iture  snd  the  Blood  Flow  In  the  Atdi 
)f  I'-low  Bow  at  Ito  Beitlnnlng  of  the 
■hangp ;  Also  lliot  IhP  EatP  tV II  Wbra 
atiiM'  W«K  S11U  Above  :\H'  ('.  Th.-se 
[|i>Bl  and  Cutd  Ui>H|<e<-Hri'[y. 
(After  Ilenlcll,  Van  Znaluwenburg 


t  through  small  tubes  introducod  into  the  region  of  the  corpora  striata, 
various  physiological  changes  that  cliaiacterinc  the  regulation  against 
rheating  take  place.     In  rabbits  the  skin  ves.scls  dilate,  in  dogs  the 
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characteristic  rapid  breathing  appears.  Artificial  heating  of  oertaii 
parts  of  the  brain  may,  therefore,  lead  in  animals  to  a  lowering  of  tk 
general  body  temperature.  Apparently  in  man  also  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  an  important  factor  in  setting  in  operation  the  mechanism 
for  increasing  its  heat  losses.  Thus,  Stem  showed  that  when  a  penon 
is  immersed  in  a  moderately  warm  bath  sweating  does  not  occur  at  fint 
but  appears  when  the  body  temperature  has  been  raised  from  O.r  to 
0.8°  C.  (0.2°  to  1.4°  F.). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in  man  reflexes  from  the  skin 
play  an  important  part  in  setting  in  operation  the  mechanisms  for 
loss.  Filehne  showed  that  by  being  partially  immersed  in  a  hot 
he  could  cause  an  outbreak  of  perspiration  even  though  the  body  tem- 
perature remained  constant  or  fell  slightly.  Furthermore,  as  maj  le 
seen  in  Figure  106,  the  blood  flow  through  the  arm  is  promptly  accd^ 
rated  when  the  body  is  immersed  in  hot  water,  long  before  the  month 
thermometer  shows  any  appreciable  rise  of  temperature.  In  this  experi- 
nieiit  the  reflex  effect  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  skin  hy  bwt 
appeared  to  be  more  potent  in  increasing  the  blood  flow  in  the  arm 
than  did  the  later  rise  of  body  temperature.  During  muscular  exerck, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  chief  stimulus  to  tk 
heat  regulatory  centers  may  arise  from  the  elevated  temperature  of  tie 
blood,  for  the  skin  is 'often  cool  from  perspiration. 

Sunstroke 

Slight  rises  of  body  temperature  are  not  infrequent  as  a  result  of 
exercise,  but  if  reasonable  opportunities  are  present  for  heat  losses,  thee 
rises  never  become  dangerous.  Rises  may  also  be  produced  artificially 
in  normal  animals  or  men  by  placing  them  under  conditions  vhi^i^ 
prevent  heat  losses  from  the  body.  This  may  be  done  most  simply  ly 
subjecting  them  to  moist  heat,  thus  preventing  heat  losses  by  conduction* 
by  radiation  and  by  evaporation.  If  a  normal  man  be  immersed  up  to 
his  neck  in  a  hot  bath  the  body  temperature  may  readily  be  raised  tf» 
38°  C.  (100.4°  F.)  or  38.5°  C.  (101.3°  F.)  without  great  discoinfoTt: 
and  by  continuing  the  immersion  it  may  be  raised  to  40°  0.  (104°  F.) 
or,  indeed,  to  dangerous  heights. 

These  hyperthermias  produced  by  exposure  to  moist  heat  have  many 
points  in  common  with  the  effects  of  heat  which  are  frequently  observed  in 
those  living  in  hot  climates.    In  the  milder  cases  of  heatstroke,  the  so<alled 
heat  prostrations,  the  patient  usually  complains  of  headache,  dizziness, 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  nausea,  and  thirst.     He  is  unable  to  voA 
and  sleeps  poorly.    His  temperature,  though  occasionally  subnormal,  is  as 
a  rule  moderateiy  elevated,  from  37.3°  C.  to  40.4°  C.  (99.1°-104.7°  F.V 
In  the  so-called  asplu/xial  form  of  sunstroke,  which  is  relatively  uncommon, 
the  patient  heoomes  unconscious  with  a  temperature  showing  about  the  same 
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ige  as  in  heat  prostration.  The  viore  severe  forms  of  sunstroke  are 
^ays  associated  with  a  marked  increase  of  the  body  temperature.  In 
se  cases  there  is  frequently  a  history  of  prodromal  symptoms  similar 
those  present  in  heat  prostration,  which  prodromes  are  then  followed 
unconsciousness.  The  body  temperature  rises  to  heights  that  are 
•ely  approached  during  acute  infections.  From  40°  to  44°  C.  (104°- 
1.2''  F.)  are  common,  while  temperatures  of  46°  C.  (114.8°  F.)  and 
T  have  been  observed.  When  the  temperature  does  not  pass  44°  C. 
11.2°  F.)  recovery  is  fairly  frequent  under  vigorous  antipyretic  treat- 
nt  but  when  the  temperature  exceeds  this  limit  recoveries  are  rare, 
iients  showing  these  high  temperatures  are  as  a  rule  deeply  comatose  and 
e  lost  control  over  micturition  and  defecation.  The  skin  is  often  drv, 
nay  be  hot  or  cool,  and  its  color  may  be  pale,  livid  or  cyanotic.  A  dry, 
I  or  pale  skin  indicates  that  a  maximum  heat  dissipation  is  not  taking 
2e,  and  it  shows  that  the  normal  mechanism  which  regulates  against 
rheating  has  become  deranged. 

Among  the  most  common  causes  of  sunstroke  are  continued  high 
iperatures  with  high  humidity,  and  continued  exercise  during  warm 
ither  while*  wearing  unsuitable  clothing.  Heat  prostrations,  though 
ally  of  the  milder  type,  are  relatively  common  when  soldiers  march 
s;  distances  in  hot  weather  and  in  full  uniform.  They  are  common, 
in  large  cities  during  prolonged  periods  of  hot  weather. 
Predisposing  Factors. — Many  facts  indicate  that  in  clinical  heatstroke 
ire  dealing  not  with  a  simple  overpowering  of  a  normal  temperature 
lation  but  with  the  overpowering  of  a  relatively  inefficient  mechanism 
ultimately  with  a  derangement  of  this  mechanism.  It  is  well  known, 
example,  that  heatstroke  is  more  prone  to  attack  certain  individuals, 
iimably  because  their  regulation  against  excessive  heat  is  less  perfect 
w  the  average.  Persons  of  low  vitality  and  especially  fat  individuals  with 
*  circulations  are  liable  to  sunstroke.  By  far  the  most  iin]K)rtaiit  pnnlis- 
ng  cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcohoL  The  majority  of  heatstroke  cases 
arger  cities  occur  in  moderate  to  heavy  users  of  alcohol,  wliicli  drug 
ns  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  regulation  against  overheating, 
weakening  of  the  mechanism  is  also  the  probable  explanation  of  thr 
that  in  large  cities  heatstrokes  do  not  occur  witli  any  high  degree 
•requency  during  the  early  days  of  a  hot  spell.  Contiiiuaiico  of  very 
weather  seems  to  break  down  the  ability  of  certain  individuals  to 
3t  it  The  dry  or  cool  skin  present  in  certain  patients  suffering  from 
istroke  also  indicates  a  faulty  elimination.  Finally,  after  the  patient' ^^ 
perature  has  been  reduced  to  the  normal  or  nearly  normal  level  by  the 
rous  use  of  hydrotherapy,  it  is  common  for  the  patient  to  show  occa- 
al  or  continuous  fever  for  days  and  even  weeks  after  the  acute  hyper- 
ixia  has  subsided.  During  this  time  the  body  temperature  may  he 
edingly  sensitive  to  external  influences  and  it  may  rise  with  every 
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increase  in  the  external  temperature.  For  years  after,  such 
may  show  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  heat.  It  is  evident,  therefore^ 
that  the  hyperpyrexia!  form  of  heatstroke  is  usually  associated  with  and 
is  followed  hv  marked  disturbances  in  the  heat  resiilation  of  the  body. 
The  overpowering  of  a  normal  or  weakened  regulation  by  excessive  heat 
deranges  the  nervous  centers  which  regulate  heat  losses. 

Regulation  Against  Overcooling 

Man  is  ordinarily  exposed  to  temperatures  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  the  body ;  and  for  this  reason  regulation  against  overcooling  is  in 
more  frequent  demand  than  regulation  against  overheating.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  much  greater  range  of  low  than  of  high  temperatures  can  be 
tolerated.  Protection  against  heat  losses  is  assisted  by  a  thick  kverof 
fat  beneath  the  skin.  In  animals  the  fur  and  other  coverings  of  the 
body  serve  to  prevent  excessive  dissipation  of  heat  and  by  means  of 
clothes  man  is  enabled  to  interpose  an  artificial  resistance  to  cold.  Aside 
from  these  factors  an  individual  exposed  to  cold  has  at  his  disposal  t^ 
general  methods  for  maintaining  his  normal  body  temperature.  The 
^st  of  these,  the  so-called  physical  regulation,  consists  of  restricting  the 
heat  losses  by  diminishing  the  caliber  of  the  skin  vessels  so  that  less 
blood  flows  through  the  periphery  of  the  body.  Exposure  to  moderate 
cold  reduces  the  blood  flow  through  the  arm  to  one-half  or  less  of  what  it 
is  at  comfortable  external  temperatures.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
skin  may  appear  blue  or  white  according  as  the  cutaneous  capillariea 
contain  more  or  less  blood;  but  in  either  case  the  circulation  throujh 
them  is  very  slow.  The  second  method  of  regulating  against  overcoolingf 
the  so-called  chemical  regulation,  is  accomplished  by  an  increased  metah- 
olism  in  the  muscles.  When  the  body  is  exposed  to  moderate  extern^ 
temperatures  this  chemical  regulation  is  not  operative  and  protection 
against  overcooling  is  governed  solely  by  physical  means.  When  expose 
to  lower  temperatures,  however,  the  physical  regulation  may  be  insufficient- 
It  is  well  known  that  persons  ordinarily  exercise  or  shiver  when  expose^i 
to  excessive  cold.  The  heat  thus  liberated  is  used  to  maintain  the 
body  temperature.  Extra  heat  may  also  be  derived  from  the  ingestion 
of  food  and  persons  withstand  cold  better  after  a  full  meal  than  when 
fasting.  Whether  an  increased  production  of  heat  may  occur  on  expo8Ui« 
to  cold  through  increased  muscular  activity  of  a  different  type  than 
very  slight  shivering  is  not  yet  settled. 

As  with  the  regulation  against  overheating,  so  here  also,  we  have » 
control  of  the  mechanism  by  the  heat  regulatory  centers  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  If  cold  be  directly  applied  to  these  centers  they  regu- 
late so  as  to  retain  heat  in  the  body  and  thus  increase  the  body  tempera- 
ture. They  arc  also  influenced  by  sensory  impulses  from  the  skin,  for 
if  the  latter  be  suddenly  cooled  a  reflex  constriction  of  the  cutaneous 
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Is  of  the  body  occurs  almost  immediately.  Indeed,  a  brief  cold 
not  infrequently  causes  a  rise  of  body  temperature  because  of  the 
ised  muscular  activity  and  constricted  skin  vessels  that  result  from 
itaneous  stimulation  by  cold. 

Freezing 

le  have  seen  that  when  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  exposed  to  cold 
eduction  of  the  body  temperature  is  prevented  partly  by 
lishin^  heat  dissipation  and  partly  by  increasing  heat  produc- 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  this  protective  mechanism 
oken  down  and  the  bodily  temperature  then  falls.  In  hibernating 
als  such  a  fall  is  physiological  and  during  the  winter  sleep 
live  with  all  the  Ixxly  functions  markedly  depressed  and  with  the 

temperature  not  far  above  the  freezing  point  of  water.  In  most 
L-blooded  animals,  however,  any  marked  reduction  of  body  tempera- 
causes  death.  It  is  usually  stated  that  for  mammals  body  tem- 
ures  of  20°  C.  (G8°  F.)  or  below  are  incompatible  with  life,  but 
s  seriously  endangered,  in  the  rabbit  at  least,  when  the  body  tem- 
ure  falls  below  30^  C.  (S(j°  F.).  Reincke  has  reported  a  remark- 
2ase  where  a  drunken  man  after  exposure  to  cold  was  admitted  to 
ospital  with  a  rectal  temperature  of  24°  C.  (75.2°  F.)  and  yet 
3red. 

redisposing  Factors. — Among  the  factors  which  reduce  the  ability  of 
dividual  to  withstand  cold  are  absence  of  proper  clothing,  lack  of 

and  muscular  weakness.  Small  animals,  on  account  of  the  rela- 
'  large  surface  of  their  bodies  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  have  in 
al  a  less  perfect  regulation  against  cold  than  have  large  animals. 

rabbit,  guinea-pig  or  cat  be  tied  on  its  back  and  exposed  to  a 
rately  cold  room  its  temperature  falls  owing  to  its  extended  position 
ack  of  exercise,  and  death  may  result.  As  might  be  expected,  this 
ig  proceeds  more  rapidly  if  the  fur  has  been  cut  away.  Infants 
specially  the  new-born  also  resist  cold  poorly.  In  the  latter  this 
)f  resistance  seems  to  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  small  size,  as 
an  imperfect  action  of  the  heat  regulatory  mechanism  shortly  after 
Alcoholism  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  etiology  of  freezing 
ls  it  is  in  the  etiology  of  sunstroke.  The  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous 
s  caused  by  alcohol  produces  a  feeling  of  warmth  but  at  the  same 
it  increases  the  heat  losses  and  in  this  way  tends  to  reduce  the  body 
jrature.  The  most  important  action  of  alcohol,  however,  is  upon 
ervous  centers,  producing  somnolence  and  a  less  perfect  nervous 
)1  of  the  mechanism  which  guards  against  heat  losses. 
nnptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  produced  by  exposure  to  cold  con- 
F  increased  muscular  activity  which  is  manifest  either  by  increased 
se  or  shivering.     The  mind  is  alert  and  the  individual  often  feels 
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unusually  energetic.  When,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  body  b^ 
to  fall  and  there  is  danger  of  freezing,  the  alertness  and  muscular  activity 
are  replaced  by  muscular  weakness  and  fatigue,  stiffness  in  the  limbs  aol 
drowsiness,  which  are  followed  by  deepening  coma.  The  muscular  re- 
laxation, somnolence  and  coma  are  evidence  of  a  breaking  down  in  the 
normal  body  regulation  against  cold,  for  they  indicate  that  the  overpro- 
duction of  heat  from  muscular  activity  has  ceased.  The  body  metab- 
olism which  at  first  is  increased  through  the  increased  muscular  activ- 
itics  eventually  becomes  reduced,  just  as  the  metabolism  of  a  coM- 
blooded  animal  lessens  when  its  temperature  has  fallen  on  account  of 
exposure  to  cold  surroundings. 

The  Med  oi  Spinal  Cord  Section 

It  has  been  kno\vn  since  the  time  of  BenjaniiiLjJrodifi.  that  marked 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  are  apt  to  follow  injuria 
that  cause  a  division  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.  The  temperature  nuiy 
be  either  raised  or  lowered.  Gardiner  and  Pembrev  have  collected  from 
the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  twenty-four  uncomplicated  cases  of  spinal 
cord  injury  in  man  where  the  temperature  was  disturbed.  Of  these, 
nineteen  showed  hyperthermia  and  five  showed  hypothermia.  Ext^ao^ 
dinary  temperatures  may  occur  in  such  patients.  In  Benjamin  Brodie^ 
patient,  for  example,  the  temperature  rose  to  43.9®  C.  (111°  F.)  before 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  fall  to  26.7°  C.  (80.6°  F.)  or  even 
lower.  While  in  man  a  rise  of  temperature  is  more  common  than  a  fall, 
in  animals  section  of  the  cervical  cord  is  ordinarily  followed  by  hypo- 
thermia. Only  in  the  case  of  large  animals  or  where  care  has  been 
taken  to  maintain  unusually  warm  surroundings  does  the  temperature 
rise  as  it  does  in  the  majority  of  clinical  cases. 

The  causes  of  the  temperature  changes  which  follow  high  section  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  now  fairly  well  understood.     Bises  of  temperature 
are  due  in  part  to  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  tissues  at  the  site  of  the 
lesion  and  are  more  apt  to  follow  transverse  lacerations  than  dean  cut 
sections.    Most  important  is  the  fact  that  such  injuries  sever  the  nervous 
paths  leading  to  the  main  tissues  that  regulate  the  body  temperature,  pa^ 
ticularly  the  muscles  and  the  skin.   The  muscles  in  the  paralyzed  area  be- 
come flaccid,  the  skin  circulation  is  at  first  increased  and  later  diminished, 
and  the  sweat  glands  soon  cease  to  be  active.     All  have  lost  their  con- 
nections with  the  nervous  centers  which  govern  the  body  temperature. 
The  temperature  of  a  rabbit  with  the  spinal  cord  severed  in  the  lover 
cervical  region  is  influenced  by  external  temperatures  in  much  the  same 
way  as  is  the  body  temperature  of  a  cold-blooded  animal.     At  a  certain 
external  temperature  its  body  temperature  is  normal  but  the  latter  rises 
and  falls  with  slight  external  changes.     If  the  cord  is  out  in  the  upper 
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thoracic  region  the  regulation  against  cold,  though  less  perfect  than  uor- 
mal,  is  far  hetter  than  when  the  cervical  cord  is  divided,  (See  Fig.  107.) 
According  to  Freund,  this  marked  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  lower 
Bervical  and  an  upper  thoracic  operation  is  due  to  the  severance  of  sympa- 
thetic paths  leading  to  the  abdominal  viscera. 

When  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  exposed  to  cold  there  is  an  in- 
reased  metabolism  due  to  muscular  activity.  Pembrey  has  shown  that 
fter  division  of  the  dorsal  cord  of  mice  the  nietaboliam  fails  to  show 
118  characteristic  change  when  they  are  exposed  to  cold  and  may  even 
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1g.  107, — The  Rlfprt  of  Eiternal  TemperatureH  Ulion  tbe  Bodj  T^mppraturaB  at  RnbbltB. 
ContlnaoDS  Line  Normal  Animals.  Broki'D  Line  After  Sectlan  of  thp  DorRal  Curd,  nod 
Dulted  Line  After  Section  of  tbe  Cervical  Cord.  Note  Ihat  tbe  First  WIthKland  Low 
extenial  TcmpcratnrtB  While  the  Last  Bi'haTe  Like  Palkllothoriuli:  Animals.  tAftiT 
Frcand  and  Btrasmana,  Arcb,  t.  eiper.  Tath.  u.  I'harmak..  publlBhed  b]'  ¥.  C.  W.  Vogel, 
Lelpils.) 

bow  the  Opposite  change,  with  temperature  aud  metabolism  varying  in 
be  same  direction,  just  as  happens  in  cold-blooded  aninmla.  In  the 
>ara1yze(l  portion  of  the  body  where  there  is  no  central  nervous  control 
iver  heat  production  and  heat  loss,  temperature  regulation  is  completely 
,bsent ;  in  the  lanparalyzed  portion  it  takes  place  normally  with  shivering 
pben  the  body  temperature  falls  and  sweating  when  it  rises.  The  result- 
ng  body  temperature  depends  upon  the  combination  of  these  two  factors. 
!n  small  animals  with  a  relatively  large  body  surface  the  temperature 
alls  when  the  animal  is  exposed  to  ordinary  room  temperatures.  In  man 
cith  body  surface  relatively  anuill  in  proportion  tn  his  weight  tlie  tempera- 
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tiire  is  more  apt  to  rise ;  and  particularly  so  if,  as  so  frequently  happens, 
he  is  kept  unusually  warm  after  the  accident.  The  changes  in  body 
temperature  which  follow  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord  are,  ther^ 
fore,  due  mainly  to  a  loss  of  the  normal  heat  regulation  over  an  extensive 
^portion  of  the  body.  Hyperthermias  of  this  type  differ  from  true  fever 
/in  that  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  depend  upon  a  perversion  of  the  tempem- 
Iture  regulation  rather  than  upon  its  abolition. 

The  Conception  o(  Fever 

Definition. — The  term  fever,  though  in  common  use,  is  by  no  mean? 
easy  to  define.  Our  conception  of  fever  is  based  u])on  the  reaction 
seen  in  infectious  diseases.  This  reaction  consists  in  part  of  an  alteration 
in  the  body  temperature  together  with  changes  in  the  mechanisms  which 
ccmtrol  this  temperature.  The  reaction  consists  also  of  various  other 
responses  by  the  body,  such,  for  example,  as  the  formation  of  aiitilxxlies. 
The  term  fever  is  applied  particularly  to  the  reactions  which  have  to 
do  with  the  elevation  of  body  temperature  and  in  the  broader  sense  it 
may  be  applied  to  all  temperature  reactions  which  resemble  those  occur- 
ring in  infectious  processes.  As  we  shall  see,  fever  in  this  broader  sense 
may  be  due  to  many  causes  other  than  infection.  That  due  to  the  par 
enteral  introduction  of  foreign  proteins  Or  to  the  unusual  destniction  of 
protein  substances  within  the  body  is  most  closely  related  to  infectious 
fever.  The  rise  of  temperature  following  the  injection  of  certain  chem- 
icals and  that  following  injury  of  the  base  of  the  brain  are  also  closely 
related,  inasmuch  as  the  mechanism  of  temperature  changes  is  similar 
to  that  which  prevails  in  infections. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  of  hyperthermia  are  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  infectious  fever.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  rise  of  hody 
temperature  induced  by  exposure  to  mqist  heat  where  the  normal  heat 
regulation  of  the  body  is  broken  down  by  external  conditions.  Nor  can 
the  excessive  temperatures  which  frequently  follow  lesions  of  the  upper 
spinal  cord  of  man  be  called  fevers  in  the  sense  that  we  have  used  the 
term;  for  these  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  thermic  regulation  which  is 
similar  to  that  present  in  cold-blooded  animals ;  whereas,  in  true  fever, 
heat  regulation  is  present  but  perverted. 

Types  of  Fever 

It  is  customary  to  divide  fevers  according  to  the  height  of  the  tem- 
perature into  the  low,  high  and  excessively  high  fevers.  It  is  customary 
to  divide  them  furthermore  according  to  the  constancy  with  which  the 
elevated  temperature  is  maintained.  When  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained at  a  fairly  constant  level  for  several  days  with  fluctuations  not 
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xniich  greater  than  those  occurring  in  normal  individuals  tbe  fever  is 
spoken  of  as  being  conlinuous.  When  the  fluctuations  are  considerably 
greater  but  atill  the  temperature  remains  above  the  normal  the  fever  is 
described  as  remittent.  When  finally  the  fever  touches  normal  at  some- 
tiine  in  the  day  but  goes  considerably  above  normal  at  other  times  the 
fever  is  spoken  of  as  being  intermittent.  The  rise  in  temperature  in 
fever  may  be  gradual  and  stepiike  or  it  may  be  very  sudden.  In  the 
latter  case  chilly  sensations  or  a  shaking;  cliUl  are  usually  present.  It 
may  fall  slowly  by  lysis,  or  it  may  fall  suddenly  by  crisis. 


Heat  Regulation  in  Fever 

Considerable  interest  attiiches  itself  to  the  inechaniBra  whereby  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  raised  or  lowered  diiriii;^  febrile  changes  of 
temperature  and  to  the  nieclianiam  whereby  an  elevated, but  fairly  con- 
stant temperature  is  maintained. 


Sudden  Changes  of  Temperature 

The  phenomena  attending  the  febrile  chill  are  striking.  The  skin 
becomes  pale  or  ryanotie  and  often  feels  cold  to  the  touch.  The 
peripheral  circulation  is  slowed  and  the  insensible  perspiration  is  dimin- 
*»lied.  The  individual  experiences  sensations  of  great  chilliness  and 
*llere  may  be  severe  shivering.     Everything  conspires  toward  an  eleva- 

U  t*on  of  the  interna_Menijierntu_re  of    ^-t,— 

^.*lie  body.  By  means  of  sliivering  /(,j-' 
Excessive  quantities  of  lieiit  are  set 
free  within  the  hndy;  by  me:ins  of 
t-he  reduced  peripheral  circulation 
the  heat  losses  are  checked.  Al- 
though the  skin  is  cold,  the  tem- 
perature within  the  body  rises 
rapidly  and  may  reach  40°  C. 
(10i°  F.)  within  an  hour  or  two. 
During  the  rapid  fall  of  tem- 
perature which  occurs  during  a 
febrile  crisis  the  opposite  manifes- 
tations occur.  The  skin  is  warm 
and  moist  and  there  is  often  a 
profuse  sweat.  The  skin  circula- 
tion is  increased.  Huring  this 
time  also  the  rate  of  botly  metab- 
olism descends  to  a  low  level. 
Less    rapid    fluctuations    in    tem- 


Flg.  lOS,— The  Relation  of  Sodden  CbsDge)!  In 
Ffbrlle  Tcmpirature  (Vppcr  CuneB)  to 
till'  ninod  I'low  Id  tbp  Arm  (Lover 
I'lirTesl.  On  April  23  the  Temperstpre 
Was    Normal    and    Ihc    Blood    Flov   About 


of   / 


ilng  Temperature 
and  »4>nii'wbat  Thereafter  the  Blood  Plow 
1^  Slow  :  llnring  thi-  Fpbrllp  Fall  the  Blood 
Flow  In  nnpLd.      (From  lEi^wleit.  Heart.! 
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perature  cause  similar  though  less  marked  changes.  The  circulation 
in  the  arm  is  relatively  slow  during  rises  of  temperature  and  is  re!t- 
tively  fast  during  falls.     (See  Fig.  108.) 

So  far  as  rapid  changes  of  febrile  temperature  are  concerned,  there- 
fore, the  mechanism  which  is  brought  into  play  in  order  to  produce  these 
changes  apparently  differs  in  no  particular  from  the  mechanism  that 
is  used  by  the  normal  individual  in  maintaining  his  temperature  constant 
under  varying  conditions.  In  the  febrile  chill  with  the  constricted  akin 
vessels  and  increased  muscular  activity  we  have  a  counterpart  of  tie 
normal  regulation  against  cold.  Or  to  express  it  in  another  maimer, 
the  phenomena  of  the  chill  are  such  as  one  would  expect  if  for  some 
reason  the  body  temperature  of  a  normal  individual  were  suddenly  re- 
duced and  his  centers  were  endeavoring  to  raise  it.  Similarly,  the  fk 
nomena  of  the  crisis  are  in  every  way  comparable  to  those  which  foDow 
moderate  overheating  of  the  body  by  violent  exercise  or  by  a  hot  tub  ktli 
They  are  those  which  are  used  by  the  normal  individual  to  regulate  hi* 
body  temperature  downward.  In  fever,  chilliness  and  shivering  are  fol 
lowed  by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  a  regulation  to  a  higher  level; 
sweating,  on  the  other  hand,  means  a  fall  of  temperature,  a  regulation  to 
a  lower  level. 

Continuous  Fever 

During  continuous  fever  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation  are  of 
necessity  equal  so  long  as  there  is  no  variation  in  the  body  temperatiirt 
Kises  or  falls  of  temperature  mean  that  the  two  fail  to  balance.  Wiy 
should  the  temperature  remain  elevated  in  fever?  Is  it  due  primarilj 
to  an  increased  combustion  within  the  body?  Is  it  due  to  a  restricted 
heat  dissipation  ?  Or  is  it  due  finally  to  a  disturbance  in  the  regulatinf 
centers  so  that  in  spite  of  variations  in  production  or  in  dissipation  the 
new  temperature  is  maintained  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  the  nonMi 
temperature  ?  Studies  on  patients  have  shown  that  there  is,  as  a  rnle, 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  total  heat  production  during  the  continuoffi 
periods  of  fever.  As  a  rule,  this  increase  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  pw 
cent  above  the  normal  but  under  exceptional  circumstances  it  may  rise 
to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  and  possibly  even  more.  In  some  cases,  however, 
and  particularly  in  low  and  long-continued  fevers  and  in  weakened  in- 
dividuals, the  heat  production  may  be  normal  or  even  subnormal.  The 
varying  degrees  and  the  causes  of  the  increased  heat  production  usually 
present  in  fever  will  be  discussed  later,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  passing 
that  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  body  temperature  and  is  ttiw 
in  part  a  result  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  high  temperature. 

Whatever  may  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  increased  heat  production 
commonly  present  in  fever,  it  is  certain  that  one  cannot  explain  the 
febrile  rise  of  temperature  from  this  increased  heat  production  alone 
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)  normal  body  caa  and  frequently  does  produce  and  eliminate  far 
;er  amounts  of  heat  without  a  significant  rise  in  temperature.  During 
lerate  exertion,  for  example,  two  to  three  times  the  normal  heat  is 
iuced  within  the  body  and  yet  this  is  eliminated  with  ease.  The  in- 
lificant  rise  in  body  temperature  produced  by  exercise  promptly  dis- 
ears  after  its  cessation^  During  exercise  the  chief  source  of  the 
•a  heat  is  an  increased  combusion  of  carbohydrates.  That  the  body 
r  also  eliminate  heat  derived  from  other  sources  is  evident  from  the 
;  that  an  increased  heat  formation  of  sixty  per  cent  produced  by 
ling  protein  to  dogs  is  eliminated  with  ease. 

When  we  compare  these  examples  of  the  normal  capacity  for  heat 
aination  with  the  amounts  of  heat  produced  in  the  body  during  fever 
lecomes  evident  that  an  overproduction  of  heat  can  play  but  a  small 
t  in  producing  the  febrile  elevation  of  temperature.  Far  more  impor- 
1 18  a  relative  insufficiency  in  the  heat  elimination.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
blood  flow  through  the  feet  and  through  the  arms  is  usually  somewhat 
i^er  than  normal  in  continuous  fevers  and  the  insensible  perspiration 
ut  moderately  increased.  If  the  temperature  of  a  normal  individual 
aised  artificially  to  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.)  his  heat  regulatory  mechanism 
onds  with  an  enormously  increased  blood  flow  through  the  extremities 
with  profuse  sweating.     The  patient  with  fever,  on  the  other  hand, 

an  equally  high  or  higher  body  temperature,  usually  shows  a  dimin- 
i  skin  circulation  and  no  unusual  activity  of  perspiration. 
Chis  relative  inactivity  of  the  mechanism  for  heat  dissipation  does 
mean  that  the  febrile  patient  is  unable  to  dissipate  heat.  If  he  he 
icially  heated  above  his  febrile  temperature  he  reacts  exactly  as  the 
oal  individual  does.  Stern  has  shown  that  when  a  febrile  patient 
iimersed  in  a  warm  bath  a  further  increase  in  his  body  temperature 
.1°  to  0.8°  C.  (0.18°  to  1.4°  F.)  will  cause  sweating  just  as  it  does 
be  normal  individual.  If  exercise  be  taken  the  extra  heat  liberated 
lin  the  body  is  for  the  most  part  dissipated  in  a  normal  manner. 

insensible  perspiration  after  taking  food  is  increased  to  about  the 
3  extent  in  febrile  and  in  normal  individuals.  R.  Hirsch  has  shown 
in  the  trypanosome  fever  of  dogs  the  administration  of  quinin  may 
ce  the  heat  production  to  the  normal  and  yet  owing  to  a  eorrespond- 
reduction  of  heat  elimination  the  febrile  temperature  may  remain  con- 
t.  Finally,  the  febrile  patient  maintains  his  body  temperature  against 
cies  which  tend  to  reduce  it  just  as  the  normal  man  does.  When 
I  exposed  to  cold  his  skin  yessels  contract  and  he  shivers. 
!t  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  continuous  fever  there  is  no  absolute 
fficiency  on  the  part  of  the  various  agencies  which  control  heat 
uction  and  heat  dissipation.  Heat  is  produced  and  is  lost  in  response 
l^encies  which  might  change  the  febrile  temperature  exactly  as  it  is  in 
lormal  individual.    The  febrile  temperature  is  primarily  due  not  to  an 
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^increase  in  heat  production  or  to  an  absolute  inefficiency  in  heat  dimjHL- 
Hon  hut  to  a  lad'  of  adjustment  between  the  two,  Accordiiij^  to  l.ieW- 
meister,  the  heat  reicrnlation  in  fever  behaves  as  if  the  refrnlat(»ry  c-eiiters 
were  "set"  to  maintain  the  body  temperature  at  a  new  level,  which  new 
level  is  maintained  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  the  normal  tempera- 
ture. More  recent  writers  speak  of  an  iiicreased  excitation  or  excitability 
of  the  heat  centers  which  causes  them  to  regulate  the  body  temperature 
at  the  new  and  higher  level. 

Imperfect  Heat  Regulation  in  Fever 

Although  the  heat  regulation  in  fever  is  carried  on  by  the  same 
mechanism  as-  in  the  normal  individual  there  are  manv  reasons  for  be- 
Heving  that  it  is  less  perfectly  adjusted  than  in  health.  The  healthj 
adult,  for  example,  is  far  more  resistant  to  the  eifects  of  the  cold  bath 
than  is  the  patient  with  fever.  It  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  his  tem- 
perature and  the  reductions  are  more  transient.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  antipyretic  drugs.  Marked  differences  exist  among 
fever  patients  or  in  a  given  patient  at  different  times,  in  regard  to  the 
constancy  with  which  the  febrile  temperature  is  maintained  when  the 
body  is  exposed  to  disturbing  influences.  This  is  particularly  well  seen 
on  the  charts  of  typhoid  fever  patients  who  have  been  treated  with  cold 
baths.  During  the  earlier  and  more  continuous  portions  of  fever  the 
reductions  of  temperature  produced  by  the  baths  are  relatively  slight 
and  transient.  In  the  third  week  of  the  disease,  however,  when  the 
temperature  is  beginning  to  show  wider  diurnal  fluctuations,  baths  usually 
produce  much  more  marked  and  prolonged  remissions  in  the  fever.  Fu^ 
thermore,  the  remissions  are  most  marked  at  times  when  the  febrile 
temperature  itself  shows  a  downward  tendency. 

Not  only  is  the  febrile  regulation  against  antipjTctic  influences  less 
perfect  than  the  normal  but  it  seems  probable  that  extra  heat  produced 
within  the  body  is  less  perfectly  eliminated  by  fever  patients  than  by  no^ 
mal  individuals.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  patients  with  tllbe^ 
culosis  and  convalescents  from  typhoid  fever  not  infrequently  show 
transient  rises  of  temperature  after  moderate  exercise.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  difficult,  of  course,  to  exclude  reinfection  or  intoxication  as  a  cause  of 
the  rise  of  temperature.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  such  a  rise  of  temperature  may  simply  be  an  exaj^ration 
of  the  rise  of  temperature  which  occurs  in  normal  individuals  after 
exercise.  The  unusual  rises  in  these  patients  may  be  due  to  an  unstable 
condition  of  the  heat  regulatory  centers  and  an  imperfect  elimination  of 
the  heat  set  free  by  (»xei'eisc.  The  same  may  be  true  of  certain  rises  of 
temperature  which  occasionally  occur  in  convalescent  typhoid  patients 
after  a  hearty  meal. 
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Metabolism  in  Fever 

Nitrogenous  Metabolism 

It  has  long  been  known  that  during  fever  there  is  usually  a  negative 
-viitrogen  balance.  More  nitrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  excreta  than  is  taken 
in  the  food.  Efforts  to  cover  these  nitrogen  losses  by  feeding  increased 
amounts  of  protein  have,  as  a  rule,  led  to  simultaneous  increases  in  thei 
output  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  the  nitrogen  balance  has  remained 
negative.  The  amount  of  protein  which  is  lost  from  the  body  may  be 
very  considerable.  In  some  cases  it  is  equivalent  to  a  daily  loss  of  from 
200  to  500  grams  of  muscle  tissue  a  day.  In  Stdehelin  experiments  with 
animals  infected  with  surra  he  estimates  that  over  one-fifth  of  the  protein 
of  the  body  was  lost  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  rate  of  nitrogen 
loss  during  fever  does  not  follow  very  accurately  the  height  of  the  tem- 
perature. In  some  case^  it  is  pronounced  although  the  fever  is  not  high 
and  it  may  be  relatively  slight  with  a  high  fever.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  excretion  of  nitrog- 
enous material  in  the  urine  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  fever, 
the  so-called  epicritical  excretion.  During  convalescence  there  is  usually 
a  nitrogen  retention  and  a  replacement  in  the  body  of  the  protein  lost 
during  the  febrile  period. 

The  increased  excretion  of  total  nitrogen  during  fever  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  and  purin  bases,  as 
well  as  by  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of  creatinin.  The  increased  excre- 
tion of  purin  bodies  indicates  an  increased  catabolism  of  the  nucleopro- 
teins  of  the  body.  The  increase  in  creatinin  indicates  destruction  of 
[muscular  tissue.  The  increase  in  these  bodies,  therefore,  is  a  further 
evidence  of  a  loss  of  living  substance  from  the  body  during  the  course  of 
the  fever. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  in  fever  there  is 
not  only  a  quantitative  increase  in  protein  destruction  but  that  the  protein 
catabolism  is  qualitatively  abnormal.  Krehl  and  Matthes,  for  example, 
found  albumoses  in  the  urines  of  fever  patients,  and  at  one  time  they 
believed  that  these  played  a  part  in  causing  the  rise  of  temperature. 
Subsequent  work  has  shown,  however,  that  these  bodies  may  occur  in  the 
urines  of  non-febrile  patients  and  that  they  are  absent  from  many  febrile 
urines.  Other  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  protein  metabolism 
is  qualitatively  altered  has  been  sought  from  the  abnormally  low  respira- 
tory quotient  found  in  fever  by  certain  investigators  and  from  a  change 
in  the  relation  between  the  carbon  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine.  Both 
of  these  findings  are,  however,  doubtful  and  at  the  present  time  there 
seems  to  be  no  proof  of  a  definite  qualitative  change  in  the  character  of 
the  protein  metabolism  during  fever.    That  such  a  change  may  be  present 
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is  suggested  by  the  extensive  degenerations  in  the  tissues  seen  micro- 
scopically, by  the  epicritical  elimination  of  urea  which  may  well  be  derived 
from  degenerated  tissue,  and  by  the  diazo-re^^^^ipn  which  is  believed  h 
von  Fiirth  to  depend  upon  the  presence  6f  abnormal  products  of  protein 
catabolism  in  the  urine. 

The  cause  of  the  increased  protein  decomposition  in  fever  has  been  of 
great  interest  because  it  has  seemed  possible  that  this  might  be  related  in 
some  way  to  the  production  of  the  febrile  reaction.  All  observers  recog- 
nize that  the  increased  protein  metabolism  in  fever  is  due  to  a  number 
of  causes.  Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  the  increased  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  Experiments  on  animals  as  well  as  on  men  have  shown 
that  in  certain  cases  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  artificially  raised 
the  protein  metabolism  is  increased.  According  to  Linser  and  Schmid, 
this  increase  in  man  begins  when  the  body  temperature  has  reached  39^ 
or  40°  C.  (102.2°  or  104°  F.)  and  beyond  this  point  it  may  become  veiy 
marked.  Graham  and  Poulton,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unable  to  obtain 
definite  increases.  A  second  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  increased 
protein  metabolism  during  fever  is  partial  starvation.  Partly  on  account 
of  the  poor  appetite  of  febrile  patients  and  partly  on  account  of  a  geneni 
desire  not  to  overtax  their  digestive  capacity,  it  has  been  customarrto 
furnish  diets  which  are  markedly  deficient  in  nutriment.  The  number  of 
calories  present  in  most  fever  diets  (1,200  calories  or  less)  will  not  cover 
the  needs  of  a  normal  individual ;  and  since  the  febrile  patient  has  a  basal 
metabolism  which  is  usually  15  to  40  per  cent  more  than  the  normal,  he 
develops  a  condition  of  marked  undernutrition.  Under  such  circum- 
stances his  body  tissues  must  be  consumed  in  order  to  supply  his  caloric 
needs.  According  to  Grafe,  the  increased  protein  metabolism  under  such 
circumstances  does  not  differ  essentiallv  from  what  one  obtains  in  nonnal 
individuals  who  are  subjected  to  a  similar  grade  of  undernutrition.  A 
further  cause  for  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  during 
fever  is  a  resorption  of  inflammatory  exudates,  such  as  takes  place  Anmg 
the  course  of  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatic  fever,  pleurisy  and  other  condi- 
tions. 

[       The  question  remains,  whether,  after  allowing  for  the  increase  in  protein 
metabolism  which  may  be  caused  by  the  high  temperature,  by  the  partial 
^arvation  and  by  the  resorption  of  exudates,  there  still  exists  an  abnor- 
1  mal  protein  decomposition  which  is  due  to  some  toxic  cause  and  is  more 
I  or  less  characteristic  of  fever.     This  doctrine  of  a  toxic  protein  destruc- 
tion has  played  an  important  role  in  discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  fever. 
•  We  have  seen  that  the  attempt  to  prove  an  abnormal  protein  catabolism 
by  demonstrating  unusual  end-products  such  as  albumoses  has  not  m^ 
with  great  success.    The  toxic  theory  has  also  been  supported  by  the  prac- 
tical  difficulties   encountered    when   one   attempts   to   maintain   nitrop- 
enouR    equilibrium    in    fever    patients.    Shaffer    and    Coleman    havf. 
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ever,  demonstrated  conclusively  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
ents  with  typhoid  fever  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  by  giving  them  a 
of  very  high  caloric  value  which  also  contains  large  amounts  of 
ohydrates.  They  demonstrated,  furthermore,  that  this  diet  not  only 
Qtains  nitrogenous  equilibrium  but  that  it  reduces  the  abnormal  excre- 
of  creatinin  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  probably  derived  from  a  break- 
down of  the  muscular  tissue.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
protects  the  body  proteins  from  disintegration,  for  these  results  could 
lly  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a  retention  of  food  proteins  or  of  the 
lucts  of  protein  decomposition  within  the  body.  These  observations 
)  since  been  confirmed  by  Roland  and  by  others  with  diets  which  were 
3ved  to  cover  merely  the  caloric  requirements  of  the  febrile  patients. 
I  evident,  tlierefore,  that  the  nitrogen  losses  of  fever  can  be  overcome, 
)art  or  in  whole,  by  a  liberal  use  of  properly  selected  carbohydrate 
.  The  doctrine  of  a  toxic  or  essential  protein  destruction  in  fever  is, 
efore,  no  longer  supported  by  the  argument  of  an  essentially  negative 
3gen  balance.  Nevertheless,  as  R.  A.  Kocher  has  shown,  a  complete 
ogy  to  the  normal  has  not  been  proven,  for  the  abundant  use  of  car- 
^drate  food  will  not  give  as  low  a  protein  minimum  in  fever  as  in 
th  (page  233).  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  specific  protein 
ruction  in  fever. 

Nofi'mtrogenous  Metabolisfn 

JVe  have  already  stated  that  the  total  metabolism  in  fever  is,  as  a  rule, 
3rately  increased.  According  to  Grafe,  this  increase  usually  averages 
een  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent  above  the  normal  basal  metabolism 
:he  same  individual.  If,  however,  one  could  compare  the  metabolism 
jver  with  that  of  the  same  individual  during  an  equal  degree  of  under- 
ition  this  percentage  increase  would  be  somewhat  greater.  The  in- 
jed  metabolism  during  fever  rarely  exceeds  forty  or  fifty  per  cent 
the  normal.  In  some  cases,  and  especially  in  long-continued  low 
rs  with  advanced  inanition,  the  rate  of  metabolism  may  be  lower  than 
normal.  Here  again,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  figures 
ined  with  those  of  the  same  individual  in  a  similar  stage  of  inanition. 
\  increase  in  the  total  metabolism  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  acceler- 
Z  effect  of  the  increased  body  temperature  upon  its  chemical  processes, 
jverheatinff  the  bodv  with  moist  heat  Sutton  obtained  an  increase  in 
rate  of  total  metabolism  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  increases  which 
J  usually  been  observed  in  fevers  of  corresponding  height. 
{Ve  have  seen  that  in  fever  there  is  an  increase  in  the  protein  decom- 
tion  which  can  usually  be  covered  by  a  proper  diet.  On  the  usual 
r  diet  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  heat  production  is  derived  from 
nitrogenous  material.     Grafe  calculates  that  the  greatest  proportion 
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of  this  is  supplied  by  the  combustion  of  fats.  It  is  probable  that  die 
carboliydrate  reserves  of  the  body  are  rapidly  depleted  and  that  the 
considerable  fat  nietabolisiu  is  due  to  the  partial  starvation.  With  an 
adequate  supply  of  carbohydrates  the  combustion  of  fats  as  well  as  of 
proteins  can  be  restricted. 

Acidosis 

In  fever  evidence  of  acidosis  is  frequently  present.  Acetone  bodies 
may  be  found  in  the  urine,  the  urinary  ammonia  is  often  increased  and 
the  tension  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  alveolar  air  is  often  diminished. 
In  so  far  as  this  acidosis  depends  upon  the  acetone  bodies  it  is  probable  that 

/its  cause,  like  that  of  most  other  forms,  is  the  inanition,  with  iiicreasedf. 

|.  combustion  of  fats  and  diminished  combustion  of  carbohydrates.  Graham 
and  Poulton  have  shown  that  if  the  body  be  overheated  during  partial 
starvation  a  striking  increase  in  the  elimination  of  the  acetone  bodies 
results,  probably  on  account  of  an  increased  combustion  of  fats.  This 
does  not  occur,  however,  if  the  body  be  well  supplied  with  carbohydrates. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  of 
sufficient  caloric  value  would  diminish  and  perhaps  eliminate  the  acidosis 
due  to  acetone  bodies  which  occurs  during  fever.  Whether  there  are  in 
addition  other  sources  of  the  acidosis  of  fever  has  not  been  settled. 


Salt  and  Water  Retention 

It  is  an  old  observation  that  the  excretion  of  chloride  in  the  urine  is 
frequently  reduced  to  a  remarkable  extent  during  the  febrile  state.    This 
is  particularly  true  of  lobar  pneumonia  and  it  is  more  markec^  in  puen- 
mococcus  than  in  influenzal  pneumonia.     It  is  associated  with  a  reduced 
elimination  of  sodium  and  calcium.      The  reduction  of  chlorids  mav 
occur  so  promptly  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  partial  starvation  or  to  a 
diet  poor  in  chlorids,  although  such  diets  may  contribute  to  a  continuance 
of  the  small  chlorid  excretion  during  the  fever.  Furthermore,  when  sodinm 
chlorid  is  administered  to  febrile  patients  it  is  retained  in  the  body  to  a 
greater  degree  than  when  it  is  administered  to  normal  individuals.    The 
exact  cause  of  this  retention  and  the  portion  of  the  body  in  which  the 
sodium  chlorid  is  deposited  are  not  known.    This  retention  of  salt  during 
infectious  diseases  seems  to  be  associated  with  a  simultaneous  retention 
of  water.    It  is  an  old  view  that  such  a  retention  of  water  occurs  durii^ 
acute  infections  and  that  with  the  crisis  there  is  an  unusual  loss  of  wei^t 
due  to  an  elimination  of  this  extra  water.    Studies  of  the  water  balance 
in  fever  are  carried  out  with  difficulty  and  much  doubt  has  been  expressed 
concerning  the  correctness  of  this  view.     It  is  supported,  however,  ly 
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snt  studies  of  the  blood  conceotratioii  in  infectious  fevers.  These 
lies  have  shown  that  during  maoj  infections  there  is  an  hydremia  or 
ition  of  the  blood  serum  and  that  with  the  crisis  the  hydremia  may 
ippear  with  a  simultaneous  elimination  of  chlorids  and  a  sudden  loss 
(height  due  to  elimination  of  water  (Fig.  109). 

The  cause  of  this  hydremia  with  retention  of  salt  and  of  water  is  not 
I  understood.    Examinations  of  the  blood  during  the  periods  of  reten- 
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109. — Loblr  pDeamoDla.  Note  that  During  (he  Fevrr  the  Pern-Dtafre  of  Blood  Protein 
Ii  I.OW  [IlTdtTinla)  tnit  that  Bnlt  \%  RcUlni'd  In  the  Body.  With  the  Fall  of  Tpm- 
peralun:  I'lirrt!  In  an  Inrn-aNcd  KxcrctloD  at  Sodlnm  Cblorld.  a  ('ODCpatralloD  of  tbe 
Stood  aod  a  Rapid  Fall  In  WelirUt  Due  to  Vbv  Ixim  of  Water.  (After  Sandelowikr, 
Dratacb.  Arch.  f.  kiln.  Hed.,  published  br  9.  C.  W.  Vogel,  t.elpzig.> 


1  by  Peabody,  by  Snapper,  and  by  McLean,  have  shown,  however,  that 
concentration  of  sodium  chlorid  in  the  blood  is  abnormally  low.  It 
era,  therefore,  from  the  salt  retention  in  nephritis,  where,  as  we  have 
a,  the  concentration  of  clilorids  in  the  blood  is  relatively  high.  This 
lid  seem  to  indicate  that  in  fcvor  the  fault  lies  not  in  a  diminished 
retory  ability  of  the  kidney  bnt  in  some  physical  or  chemical  change  in 
body  which  leads  to  a  deposition  of  salt  in  the  tissues. 
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J.  110. — llnconipllcati'd  T*bar  Pneumonia  with  Rpcovcry  ShowlDg  the  W»tOT  ud  Ml 
Motabutlxm  Noli'  thnt  tbc  CMkIs  Ib  Accompaalpd  hr  ■  Rapid  Fall  ol  Wrl^t  tLM 
of  Walor)  and  ly  a  Rapid  l':irretian  of  Chloridn.  During  tbe  F>vpr  the  ChlotMi  X 
Ihp  IirfDp  Were  Marked];  nvrrcseed.  The  Eiamlnatlou  of  the  Blood  Showed  thit  Ibr 
(  hlorldH  In  the  Itlood  Were  R<'low  What  Would  Correspond  to  the  ITrlaar;  Eimtloi  !• 
a  Nnrmnl  IndlTldiial  <]>»«<'  421>l.  Thlx  iDdlrates  that  the  DlmlnlBbed  Eirrptlon  Vi< 
\  It'nal  Insiiinrlinry  Hut  to  a  Withdrawal  of  Chlorldn  from  the  Rlood  b;  llx 
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Causes  of  Fever 

Lesions  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 

We  have  seen  that  in  fever  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  can  best 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  normal  relation  between  heat  formation 
and  heat  elimination  is  disturbed.  The  febrile  patient  regulates  his  body 
temperature  at  the  new  level  by  the  same  methods  that  are  used  normally. 
This  change  in  heat  regulation  seems  to  depend  upon  changes  in  the 
irritability  of  the  heat  regulatory  center  or  centers  in  the  brain.  This 
view  has  received  strong  support  from  the  rise  of  body  temperature  which 
follows  certain  experimental  nervous  lesions.  In  1884,  Aronsohn  and 
Sachs  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  an  elevation  of  body  tem- 
perature in  rabbits  by  puncturing  the  base  of  the  brain.  This  so-called 
heat  puncture  has  been  successfully  performed  by  numerous  observers 
and  on  a  variety  of  animals.  The  importance  of  the  base  of  the  brain  for 
heat  regulation  has  been  further  demonstrated  through  the  interesting 
experiments  of  Barbour,  who  showed  tliat  the  direct  application  of  heat 
to  this  region  throws  into  operation  the  mechanism  for  increasing  heat 
losses  with  a  resultant  fall  in  the  body  temperature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  direct  application  of  cold  to  this  region  throws  into  operation  the 
mechanism  for  raising  the  body  temperature.  The  centers  are,  therefore,\ 
(stimulated  by  coM  and  (Repressed  bv  heat.  Successful  punctures  usually 
pierce  the  region  of  the  basal  ganglia  but  discussion  still  continues  as  to 
the  exact  portion  of  the  brain  which  causes  the  rise  of  temperature  after 
a  successful  puncture.  The  caudate  nuclei,  the  optic  thalami,  and  the 
lateral  ventricles  have  each  been  regarded  as  the  essential  region  that  must 
be  injured  in  order  to  produce  fever.  Isenschmid  and  Krehl  have  shown 
that  the  cerebrum,  the  caudate  nuclei  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  optic 
thalami  may  be  removed  from  rabbits  with  only  a  temporary  change  in 
the  heat  regulatory  mechanism.  When,  however,  the  posterior  and  ventral 
portions  of  the  optic  thalami  were  removed  their  animals  lost  the  ability 
to  regulate  the  body  temperatures  and  the  latter  tlicn  became  subject  to 
external  conditions  just  as  hapi)ens  in  the  case  of  an  animal  whose  cervical 
cc/rd  has  been  cut  (page  468). 

After  a  successful  heat  puncture  the  rabbit's  temperature  may  show  a 
brief  fall.  It  then  rises  abru])tly,  usually  attaining  a  height  of  from  40°  to 
42^  C.  (104^  to  107.6°  F.),  and  remains  elevated  for  from  two  to  four  days. 
This  rise  of  temperature  is  associated  with  a  constriction  of  the  peripheral 
blood  vessels  and  an  increased  production  of  heat  within  the  body. 
Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  it  resembles  the  hy])ertliermia  of  infections. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  fundamental  distinctions 
between  the  hyperthermia  of  heat  puncture  and  that  of  infectious  dis- 
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eases.  It  has  been  claimed,  for  example,  that  in  heat  puncture  the  eices- 
sive  heat  produced  is  derived  mainly  from  a  combustion  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates derived  from  hepatic  glycogen,  whereas  in  fever  we  have  a  more 
marked  combustion  of  proteins.  According  to  Senator  and  Kichter,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  get  an  increased  temperature  from  puncture  eren 
though  the  glycogen  store  in  the  body  is  depleted.  Furthermore,  the 
increased  protein  metabolism  is  by  no  means  so  constant  a  characteristic  of 
infectious  fever  as  was  formerly  believed.  It  has  also  been  claimed  that 
the  rabbit  does  not  regulate  its  temperature  after  thermic  puncture  as 
perfectly  as  in  infectious  fever;  yet  this  difference  may  be  quantitative 
rather  than  qualitative. 

In  a  broad  way,  therefore,  the  riso  of  temperature  produced  by  punc- 
ture of  the  base  of  the  brain  resembles  that  which  occurs  during  infectioua 
^processes.  Essential  and  undoubted  differences  have  not  been  estabUshed 
and  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  rise  of  temperature  during  iih 
fectious  diseases  is  that  the  heat  regulatory  centers  in  the  midbrain  are 
stimulated  by  some  products  of  infection.  That  the  cause  of  the  febrile 
rise  of  temperature  acts  upon  the  region  of  the  optic  thalami  has  beei 
shown  by  Freund  and  others  who  found  that,  after  section  of  the  cervical 
cord  or  after  removal  of  the  forebrain  and  thalami,  septic  and  other 
materials  which  ordinarily  cause  fever  in  rabbits  fail  to  produce  a  rise  of 
body  temperature. 

Clinically,  rises  of  temperature  are  not  uncommon  after  eerebrd 
hemorrhages  and  particularly  after  those  where  blood  enters  the  lateral 
ventricles.  Such  hyperthermias  are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  mechanical  or 
chemical  irritation  of  the  basal  portions  of  the  brain  where  the  heat  regula- 
tory centers  are  located.  Inasmuch  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
under  nervous  control,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  this  control 
can  be  influenced  by  the  higher  nerve  centers  and  particularly  whether 
there  exists  such  a  thing  as  hysterical  fever.  On  this  point  opinions  differ. 
Some  deny  the  existence  of  hysterical  fever  while  others  believe  that 
hysteria  may  cause  the  most  extraordinary  elevations  of  temperature 
(41.1''  C.  (106''  F.)  and  over).  One  must  accept  the  fact  that  in  hysteria 
as  in  other  conditions  unusual  muscular  exertion  (convulsions)  causes 
slight  elevation  of  temperature  and  it  is  possible  that  in  hysteria  the  tem- 
perature regulation  may  be  less  perfect,  so  that  such  rises  may  be  greater 
than  in  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excessively  high  temperatuiea 
ascribed  to  hysteria  may  well  be  regarded  with  suspicion*  Many  haTe 
been  proved  to  be  fraudulent,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  having 
been  raised  by  such  methods  as  contact  with  a  hot  water  bag,  etc  Others 
may  have  been  due  to  undiagnosed  febrile  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  etc.  Beflex  fevers  have  also  been  described,  especially  after 
biliary  colic,  catheterizations,  etc.,  but  at  least  some  of  these  and  probaUy 
all  are  due  to  coincident  infection. 
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Simple  Chemical  Substances 

Fever  has  been  produced  in  animals,  as  well  as  in  man,  by  various 
[lemieal  substances  of  a  simple  character.  In  children,  particularly,  but 
jcasionally  in  adults,  the  administration  of  sodium  chlorid  by  mouth  has 
een  a  cause  of  fever.  When  salt  solution  is  injected  imdcr  the  skin  or 
irectly  into  the  veins  more  or  less  fever  not  infrequently  follows.  In 
>ine  cases  this  so-called  salt  fever  seems  to  be  due  to  an  "unbalanced" 
lit  solution  and  is  prevented  by  adding  calcium  and  potassium  salts 
1  approximately  the  proportions  present  in  Ringer's  solution.  It  has 
een  shown,  however,  that  the  violent  febrile  reactions  which  occasionally 
>llow  the  intravenous  injections  of  considerable  quantities  of  salt  solution, 
ttd  especially  solutions  of  salvarsan,  may  be  almost  eliminated  if  freshly 
istilled  water  be  used  for  the  injections.  The  cause  of  this  fever,  the  so- 
Etlled  water  fever^  seems  to  lie  in  the  presence  of  some  minute  trace  of 
rganic  matter  in  the  water  used  for  injection  rather  than  in  the  sodium 
hlorid  or  the  water  itself. 

Fever  has  also  been  produced  by  the  administration  of  a  variety  of 
hemical  substances.  Among  these  are  caffein  and  xanthin.  Mandel  has 
aggested  that  in  infection  the  increased  purin  metabolism  may  be  directly 
esponsible  for  the  increased  temperature.  Fevers  have  also  been  pro- 
ceed in  animals  by  aloin  and  particularly  by  tetrahydronaphthylamin. 
Benedict  and  Carpenter  have  reported  cases  of  fever  in  man  which  were 
presumably  due  to  intoxication  with  the  vapors  of  mercury.  The  writer 
.as  seen  fever  in  man  after  strychnin  poisoning. 

Injection  of  Foreign  Protein 

Vaughan  and  his  coworkers,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  shown  that 
t  is  possible  to  produce  fever  in  animals  by  the  repeated  injection  of 
oreign  proteins.  By  choosing  the  proper  doses  and  time  intervals  one 
lay  produce  at  will  continuous,  remittent,  or  intermittent  fevers ;  or  by 
be  use  of  large  doses  febrile  collapse.  The  proteins  used  for  this  purpose 
re  varied.  They  may  be  those  of  egg-white  or  they  may  be  derived  from 
he  bodies  of  bacteria,  from  laked  corpuscles  of  a  foreign  blood,  or  from 
ther  sources.  Many  cases  of  so-called  aseptic  fever  are  due  to  the  destruc- 
ion  of  tissues  within  the  body.  It  seems  probable  that  this  tissue  destruc- 
ion  liberates  proteins  which  cause  a  rise  of  body  temperature.  In  this 
7SJ  the  rise  seen  after  severe  contusions,  fractures,  internal  hemorrhages, 
tc.,  may  be  explained  without  assuming  that  there  has  been  a  coincident 
Qfection.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  fibrin 
erment  plays  a  predominant  part  in  the  production  of  such  fevers.  Of 
be  fever  producing  elements  in  freshly  shed  blood,  the  disintegrating 
Jatelets  seem  the  most  important. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  parenteral  introduction  of  foreign  pro- 
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teiiis  causes  fever  is  probably  the  same  as  the  mechanism  leailiiii:  to  the 
various  phenouieua  of  anapliylaxis  (see  Phenomena  of  Infection).  TLo 
foreign  proteins  are  disintegrated  or  cause  a  disintegration  of  other  pro- 
teins in  tlio  body  and  certain  products  of  this  change  are  the  inniiediate 
cause  of  the  fever.  Tliese  products  act  u]>on  the  central  nervous  nieeh- 
/anism  which  regulates  the  temperature  of  the  body,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
)no  fever  results  when  they  are  injected  into  an  animal  after  division  of 
the  cervical  spinal  cord  or  after  excision  of  the.  midbrain. 

Infections 

/  The  fever  present  in  infections  is  probably  closely  related  to  that 
(produced  by  the  parenteral  injection  of  foreign  proteins.  The  micrdV 
ganisms  growing  within  the  body  liberate  a  continual  supply  of  foreign 
protein  substances  and  these  probably  cause  the  fever  and  many  phe- 
nomena of  infection. 

No  constant  relation  exists  between  the  severity  of  the  infection  and 
the  height  of  the  fever.  It  is  w^ell  known  that  in  mild  infections  the  tem- 
perature is  usually  low,  whereas  in  severe  infections  the  temperature  is 
more  apt  to  be  high.  Yet  in  the  most  severe  infections  of  all  the  tempera- 
ture may  not  be  very  high ;  indeed,  in  place  of  fever  we  may  have  a  fall  in 
temperature,  the  so-called  febrile  collapse.  If  we  regard  fever  as  the 
expression  of  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  the  infecting  organism 
these  varying  relations  between  infection  and  the  height  of  fever  become 
more  clear.  Mild  infections  call  forth  mild  responses  and  more  severe 
infections  call  forth  more  marked  responses.  In  the  most  severe  infe^ 
tions  of  all,  however,  or  in  patients  already  weak  or  debilitated,  the  body 
fails  to  make  an  adequate  response  to  the  infectious  agent  and  succumbs 
without  a  normal  reaction. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  marked  fluctuations  of  the  temperature  whidi 
frequently  occur  during  fever  is  not  well  understood.  In  some  this  seems 
to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  diurnal  variation  wuth  a  high  tem- 
perature in  the  late  afternoon  and  a  low  temperature  in  the  early  morning. 
This  type  of  irregular  fever,  seen  particularly  in  tuberculosis  and  in  the 
declining  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  may  possibly  depend  upon  the  same 
factors  that  produce  the  normal  diurnal  changes.  These,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  determined  in  part  by  the  ingestion  of  food,  by  muscular  exercise,  and 
by  the  other  activities  of  the  w^aking  day ;  in  part,  they  depend  upon  a 
periodicity  ^vhich  is  not  entirely  interrupted  by  a  change  from  day  to  night 
work.  The  more  irregular  variations  of  febrile  temperature  and  those 
which  do  not  show  an  evening  rise  are  not  easily  explained.  Such  irr^- 
lar  temperatures  occur  particularly  in  malaria,  certain  cases  of  sepsis,  etc 
In  malaria  the  chill  coincides  with  the  sporulation  of  the  organisms  and 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  sudden  liberation  of  proteins  resulting  from  the 
disintegrated  corpuscles  or  from  the  parasites  themselves.     Heubner  has 
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shown  that  the  injection  of  an  extremely  fine  paraflSn  suspension  will 
cause  fever  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  malarial  paroxysm  is  due  to  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  large  number  of  small  bodies  in  the  blood  stream 
rather  than  to  chemical  substances. 


The  Significance  of  Fever 

The  relation  of  the  febrile  elevation  of  temperature  to  its  cause,  the 
infection,  has  always  been  a  problem  of  great  interest  on  account  of  the 
practical  question  involved:  to  what  extent  should  one  attempt  to  reduce 
the  temperature  during  an  infectious  disease  ?  Up  to  the  time  of  Lieber- 
meister  the  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  the  febrile  rise  of  tempera- 
ture was  on  the  whole  a  favorable  manifestation  and  assisted  the  patient 
in  overcoming  the  disease.  Against  this  point  of  view,  Liebermeister 
exerted  his  great  influence  and  advocated  the  view  that  hyperthermia  was 
the  essential  manifestation  of  infection,  that  it  was  dangerous  in  itself, 
and  that  it  should  be  vigorously  combated.  Since  that  time  the  question 
of  the  favorable  or  unfayorable  influence  of  the  increased  temperature 
upon  patients  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  has  been  under  more  or 
less  continual  discussion. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  tins  question  from 
observations  on  patients  on  account  of  the  many  factors  which  must  be 
considered.  It  is,  for  example,  a  common  experience  that  patients  with 
hi^  temperatures  are  more  sick  than  those  with  low  temperatures.  This 
is  probably  so,  not  because  the  high  temperature  is  itself  an  unfavor- 
able form  of  reaction,  but  because  such  patients  are  suffering  from  more 
intense  infections.  Furthermore,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  most  unfavor- 
able infections  of  all  the  temperature  may  be  low.  It  becomes  difficult, 
therefore,  to  estimate  the  favorable  or  imfavorable  effect  of  temperature 
upon  infection  through  a  comparison  of  different  clinical  cases.  Nor  does 
our  experience  with  antipyretic  measures  give  a  clear  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, for  these  measures  not  only  reduce  the  temperature  but  they  have 
various  effects  upon  other  portions  of  tlie  body  and  especially  upon  the 
brain  and  the  circulation.  The  reduced  mortality  which  has  followed 
the  bath  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  is  to  be  attributed  not 
alone  to  the  reductions  of  body  temperature  produced  by  the  baths  but  to 
the  favorable  effjaet  which  these  produce  upon  the  nervous  system  and  the 
circulation.  The  importance  of  these  other  effects  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  a  reduction  of  temperature  produced  by  the  liberal  use  of  anti- 
pyretic drugs  is  not  regarded  as  equivalent  in  value  to  a  similar  reduction 
produced  by  hydrotherapeutic  measures. 

We  are  indebted,  particularly,  to  experimental  studies  for  our  data 
concerning  the  relative  effects  of  high  temperature  and  of  infection  upon 
tho  body.    It  haa  been  shown  that  moderate  hyperthermias  without  infeo- 
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tion,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  exposure  to  moist  heat,  are  borne  bj 
animals  without  serious  consequences.     The  body  temperatures  of  rabbiti 
have  been  kept  at  41°  C.  (105.8°  F.)  and  over  for  weeks  at  a  time  \ritlh 
out  serious  damage.     The  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs  so  often 
observed  in  those  suffering  from  infectious  processes  does  not  follow  sudb 
a  prolonged  overheating  of  the  body.     The  chief  effects  produced  are  an 
increased  body  metabolism,  a  moderate  anemia  and  some  loss  of  wei^t 
Serious  effects  only  result  when  the  body  temperature  has  been  raised  to 
heights  not  usually  encountered  in  fever.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
animals  endure  an  increase  in  the  body  temperature  equal  to  that  whid 
occurs  in  fever  without  serious  consequences.     It  is  the  infection  and  not 

I  the  hyperthermia  which  causes  the  serious  damage  to  the  body  in  infectioui 

( processes. 

The  question  remains,  however :  does  the  hyperthermia  exert  a  favo^ 
able  or  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  course  of  an  infection  ?  It  is  con- 
ceivable, for  example,  that  the  high  temperature  might  act  directly  upon 
the  invading  organism  or  that  it  might  assist  the  infected  host  in  develop- 
ing  its  protective  mechanisms.     The  temperatures  encountered  in  fever 

I  are  sufficiently  high  to  inhibitthe  growth  of  certain_.bacteria.  In  test 
tube  experiments  it  has  been  shown  that  the  gonococcus,  the  pneumofioocos 
and  some  others  do  not  grow  as  well  at  temperatures  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.) 
and  over  as  at  normal  body  temperatures.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
these  experiments  cannot  be  applied  to  infecting  organisms  on  account 
of  the  different  conditions  of  growth  in  the  animal  body  and  in  the  test  tube. 
Experiments  have  also  been  made  to  determine  the  effect  that  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  course  of  an  induced  infection  by  artificially  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  In  such  experiments  the  body. temperature  is 
raised  by  placing  the  animal  in  a  steam  cabinet,  by  puncture  of  the  heat 
centers  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  by  injection  of  some  aseptic  pyn^nic 
material.  Experiments  of  this  type  have  given  variable  results. 
Erysipelas  has  been  made  milder  and  shorter  by  overheating  the  body; 
and  infections  with  staphylococcus,  pneumococcus,  diphtheria  Imcillus  and 
others  have  in  the  hands  of  some  investigators  nm  milder  courses  when 
the  body  temperatures  of  the  animals  were  artificially  elevated.  Other 
observers,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  definite  results. 

Finally,  comparative  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  dete^ 
mine  with  what  speed  the  various  protective  substances  are  formed  and 
the  amounts  that  are  formed : 

(1)  Wlien  infected  animals  have  been  artificially  heated,  and 

(2)  Wlien  the  infections  have  been  allowed  to  run  their  natural  course. 
These  experiments  have  shown  in  general  that  with  moderate  OTcr 

jj  heating  of  the  body  the  formation  of  agglutinins,  bacteriolysins  and  astj: 

I  toxins  is  increased.     According  to  Roily,  the  favorable  effect  of  higher 

body  temperatures  exists  up  to  temperatures  of  39.5°  C.  to  40*^  C.  (103.2^ 
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^to  104°  F.)  while  beyond  this  point  the  formation  of  antibodies  may  be 
Sjiterfered  with  by  the  high  temperatures. 

From  the  results  of  studies  upon  animals,  therefore,  we  must  conclude 
that  a  moderately  high  temperature,  even  though  maintained  for  a  long 
time,  is  not  in  itself  a  dangerous  manifestation.  On  the  whole,  an  increased 
temperature  causes  artificial  infections  in  animals  to  run  a  more  favorable 
oourse  and  it  increases  the  speed  with  which  protective  antibodies  are 

£rnied«  Modem  studies,  therefore,  have  shown  that  the  high  tempera- 
res  accompanying  infections  are  up  to  a  certain  point  a  favorable  element 
the  combat  against  the  disease.  In  the  treatment  of  fevers  one  should 
not  attempt  to  force  down  the  high  temperatures  too  vigorously  except  in 
cases  where  they  reach  unusual  heights  (41°  C.  (105.8°  F.)  or  over).  In 
such  cases,  as  in  the  hyperpyrexia  of  acute  rheumatic  fever,  the  reduc- 
tion of  body  temperature  may  become  imperative.  Ordinary  febrile 
temperatures  do  not  constitute  an  absolute  indication  for  active  interfer- 
ence. The  value  of  antipyretic  measures  in  such  cases  is  to  be  judged  not 
solely  from  their  effect  in  reducing  the  temperature  but  also  from  their 
effect  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  particularly  upon  his 
nervous  symptoms  and  the  circulation. 
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Chapter  X 
Infection  and  Immunity 

The  Conception  of  Infection 
General  Considerations 

Infection  takes  place  when  a  foreign  organism,  by  invading  and  ms 
taining  itself  in  the  tissues  of  a  host,  i)ro(]iices  the  symptoms  of  disc 
Occasionally  an  invasion  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  tho  invader  and  to 
host.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  nitrifying  bacteria  which  livi 
the  root  hairs  of  leguminous  plants  and  which  furnish  these  plants 
nitrogenous  compounds  synthesized  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.    Su 

beneficial  svmbiosis  is  also  conceivable  in  the  case  of  man  and  the  hi 

t' 

v^ertebrates,  but  no  definite  instances  are  known  in  which  an  invasic 
their  tissues  by  foreign  organisms  is  beneficial  in  its  effects.  As  a 
such  an  invasion  is  associated  with  definite  evidence  of  disease,  thoiij 
a  few  instances  the  host  seems  little  harmed  bv  the  infection.  This  i 
case,  for  example,  in  rats  who  harbor  the  trypanosomes  of  "Lewis  in 
blood,  and  in  certain  human  infections  with  filaria. 

Invasion  of  the  host  is  obviously  present  when  the  infecting  orgai 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  stream  or  the  living  tissues.  It  i 
present  when  the  organisms  simply  lie  on  a  surface  of  the  body.  lie 
individuals  commonly  harbor  staphylococci  in  the  skin,  the  Bacillus  x 
in  the  conjunctival  sac,  cocci  and  spirilli  in  the  mouth,  colon  and 
bacilli  in  the  intestines,  and  Doderlein's  bacillus  in  the  vagina.  " 
of  these  organisms  are  capable  of  producing  disease  if  they  enter  the 
under  favoring  conditions.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  epithelial  cove 
of  the  body  resist  their  penetration  into  the  tissues,  and  so  long  a 
resistance  is  effective  no  invasion  and  no  infection  takes  place. 

Bacterial  Intoxication. — For  a  true  infection  to  occur  it  is  nect 
that  the  foreign  organisms  invade  the  living  tissues  of  the  host  Di 
that  result  from  the  absor})tion  of  toxic  bacterial  products  formed  o 
of  the  body  are  not  infections.  Thus  the  Bacillus  botulinus  forms  a  i 
outside  of  the  body  by  its  action  on  meat,  beans,  etc.,  and  the  d 
402 
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produced  by  the  absorption  of  this  poison  is  a  bacterial  intoxication  rather 
^Iian  a  true  infection.  In  other  cases  the  distinction  between  bacterial 
infection  and  bacterial  intoxication  is  less  clear.  For  example,  when 
bacteria  grow  in  necrotic  tissues,  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  an 
Absorption  of  the  soluble  products  of  tissue  decomposition  or  bacterial 
growth.  Strictly  speaking,  such  symptoms  are  due  to  an  intoxication 
rather  than  to  an  infection,  so  long  as  the  organisms  present  do  nqt  invade 
the  living  tissues.  Certain  bacteria,  such  as  the  diphtheria  and  tetanus 
bacilli,  form  soluble  poisons,  and  the  characteristic  manifestations  of  the 
diseases  to  which  they  give  rise  are  due  largely  to  the  specific  action  of 
-Hese  poisons.  Such  poisons  are  not  formed  by  the  great  majority  of 
^^fectious  agents,  so  that  in  each  of  these  diseases  we  are  dealing  in  part 
'^'ith  a  specific  bacterial  intoxication.  However,  since  these  intoxications 
^^Ommonly  take  place  only  when  the  bacteria  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
^^Ives  within  the  tissues  of  the  host,  the  intoxication  is  usually  a  result  of 
^^fection. 

Local  and  General  Infections 

Localized  Infections 

When  organisms  gain  entrance  to  the  body  and  are  not  immediately 
killed,  the  defenses  at  the  point  of  entrance  may  l>e  sufficiently  active  to 
limit  the  growth  of  the  invaders  to  a  restricted  zone.  This  results  in  a 
local  infection  at  the  point  of  invasion.  The  conflict  between  host  and 
invader  usually  gives  rise  to  a  local  inflammation,  the  severity  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  conflict  between  the  two  forces.  Localiza- 
tion at  the  point  of  invasion  is,  however,  a  relative  term,  for  the  degree  of 
localization  may  vary  from  that  seen  in  a  superficial  boil  to  that  seen  in 
the  spreading  phlegmon  of  a  streptococcus  infection.  In  strictly  local 
infections,  organisms  that  escape  into  the  blood  or  Ijinph  streams  are 
promptly  killed,  and  are  not  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body. 

Secondary  Localizations. — ^\Vhen  invading  organisms  escape  into  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  body  without  heiug  promptly  killed,  the  infection  is  no 
longer  localized  to  the  point  of  invasion.  Xot  infrequently  the  invaders 
settle  and  multiply  in  definite  recjions.  These  secondary  points  of  infec- 
tion are  determined  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  invading  organisms, 
and  in  part  by  the  conditions  of  local  tissue  resistance.  Thus  the  virus 
of  rabies  and  that  of  poliomyelitis  seem  to  concentrate  parti<;ularly  in  the 
central  nervous  system,  gonococci  and  certain  types  of  streptococci  tend 
to  settle  in  the  joint  and  on  the  heart  valves,  glanders  bacilli  injected  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  male  guinea-pig  lead  to  an  infection  of  the 
testicles,  etc.  Injury  to  the  tissues  may  also  determine  the  point  at  which 
invading  organisms  localize.     For  example,  staphylococci  tend  to  produce 
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osteomyelitis  in  bones  that  have  been  the  seat  of  injury.  In  many  audi 
metastatic  infections  there  is  little  or  no  reaction  at  the  point  of  entrana 
to  the  body,  and  this  point  may  indeed  be  determined  only  witii  greit 
difficulty.  Having  localized  at  one  or  more  secondary  foci,^the  infectwn 
may  then  proceed  with  the  clinical  manifestations  of  a  strictly  local  dii- 
ease,  as  happens,  for  example,  in  osteomyelitis.  It  is  evident  from  tlie 
nature  of  secondary  localizations,  however,  that  a  wide  distribution  in  tb 
body  must  often  occur,  and  that  no  sharp  line  separates  the  severe  cam 
from  generalized  infections.  If  the  secondary  localizations  are  nnmerooi 
and  give  rise  to  abscesses,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  a  pyemia. 

Septicemia 

True  Septicemia. — When  bacteria  can  be  recovered  from  the  blood 
stream  a  bacteriemia  or  septicemia  is  present.  Bacteriemias  are  of  two 
types,  and  within  each  type  there  are  various  grades  of  severity.  The 
first  type,  which  constitutes  a  septicemia  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
is  characterized  by  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  infecting  organ- 
isms in  the  circulating  blood.  Such  a  true  septicemia  may  be  produced 
experimentally  by  injecting  highly  virulent  organisms,  such  as  anthrax 
or  plague  bacilli,  into  very  susceptible  animals.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
man  a  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  stream  is  not  necessarily  so  serious 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  examples  of  septicemia  that  have  been 
produced  experimentally  in  animals.  During  the  early  stages  of  typhoid 
fever,  for  example,  bacilli  are  regularly  present  in  the  blood  stream,  and 
they  probably  multiply  there ;  yet  the  septicemia,  in  this  instance,  is  not  of 
exceptionally  grave  import. 

Septicemia  from  Local  Foci  of  Infection. — In  the  second  type  of 
septicemia  the  bacteria  enter  the  blood,  more  or  less  continuously,  from 
some  local  area  of  infection.  They  are,  however,  imable  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  blood,  but  are  being  constantly  destroyed  by  the  specific 
immune  substances  which  are  present  in  the  body  fluids.  The  organiams 
present  in  the  blood  are,  therefore,  merely  transients  that  have  escaped 
from  local  foci.  Among  the  bacteriemias  associated  with  the  local  foci  of 
infection,  the  most  important  are  those  of  malignant  endocarditis  and 
septic  venous  thrombosis.  The  relation  between  the  bacteriemia  and  the 
local  disease  is  particularly  evident  in  the  septic  venous  thrombosis  that 
not  infrequently  complicates  mastoid  disease.  That  the  bacteria  in  thii 
instance  are  derived  from  the  local  focus  of  infection,  and  are  often  unaUe 
to  maintain  themselves  continuously  in  the  blood,  has  been  demonstrated 
repeatedly,  for  the  bacteriemia  usually  disappears  when  the  diseased  veins 
are  ligated  and  drained. 

Differences  between  the  Two  Types. — It  is  evident  that  such  a  9e^ 
ondary  bacteriemia  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  type  which  results 
from  a  free  growth  of  organisms  in  the  blood  stream  itself.     In  the 
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tter,  the  body  fluids  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  invading  organisms. 
L  the  former,  the  body  fluids  may  be  able  to  destroy  such  invaders  as 
jape  from  the  foci  of  infection  and  the  immune  substances  in  the  body 
ids  may  ba  markedly  increased.  Within  the  local  foci,  however,  the  in- 
fers are  mwe  or  less  protected  from  the  action  of  these  antibodies  and 
)m  these  foci  the  invaders  enter  the  blood  or  lymph  streams  more  or  less 
itinuously.  Such  an  entrance  is  particularly  easy  when  the  foci  are 
tated  within  the  blood  vessels  or  on  the  heart  valves.  From  the  thera- 
utic  standpoint,  also,  the  distinction  between  a  true  septicemia  and  one 
fondary  to  foci  of  infection  is  fundamental.  In  the  former,  one  may 
rhaps  endeavor   to    destroy    the   organism   circulating   in   the   blood. 

the  latter,  the  blood  is  not  the  real  seat  of  the  disease,  and  its  bacteri- 
lal  properties  are  often  high.  Therapeutic  efforts  should  be  directed 
)re  particularly  toward  a  removal  or  cure  of  the  primary  focus  or  foci 

infection,  particularly  by  surgical  methods.  If  these  foci  can  be 
stroyed,  the  bacteriemia  will  often  be  overcome  by  the  defensive  mech- 
isms  of  the  body  fluids. 

Acute  and  Chronic  Infections 

An  infection,  whether  general  or  local,  may  run  either  a  rapid  or  a 
olonged  course.  An  acute  course  indicates  a  lively  conflict  between  the 
8t  and  the  invader  which  results  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  one  or  the 
ler.  If  the  invader  is  entirely  overcome,  the  host  recovers ;  if  the  invader 
wholly  victorious,  death  ensues. 

Chronicity  results  when,  for  any  reason,  neither  the  host  nor  the 
ader  is  able  to  gain  a  decisive  victory.  The  invading  microorganisms 
ablish  themselves  within  the  tissues  of  the  host  and  are  not  expelled, 
the  same  time  the  host  does  not  succumb  to  the  infection.  Chronicity 
y  be  due  to  various  causes.     It  may  result  from  the  focal  character  of 

infection.  The  general  defenses  of  the  body  may  be  excellent,  and 
teria  which  escape  into  the  blood  may  be  promptly  killed.  Neverthe- 
(,  the  local  conditions  about  the  infection  mav  be  such  that  the  invader 
)rotected  from  direct  attack  by  the  host,  and  within  the  focus  of  infec- 
1  it  may  grow  and  multiply.  Again,  a  disease  may  be  chronic  because 
ther  the  host  nor  invader  is  able  to  mu6ter  sufficient  offensive  properties 
overcome  the  defense  of  the  other.  The  defensive  properties  of  each 
Y  be  relatively  marked,  the  offensive  relatively  weak.  During  the  course 
an  infection  both  host  and  invader  may  develop  a  considerable  resist- 
e  to  the  offense  of  the  other,  so  that  the  disease  passes  gradually  into  a 
acute  and  chronic  stage.  Finally,  as  Theobald  Smith  has  pointed  out, 
re  is  another  type  of  parasite  which  may  dispense  largely  with  both 
insive  and  defensive  properties.     We  may  conceive  of  this  type  as  exert- 

a  metabolic  activity  approximating  so  closely  to  that  of  the  host  that 
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the  latter  reacts  but  slightly,  and  then  only  after  a  long  period  of  stirnu- 
lation.  This  type  of  parasite  would  have  very  little  that  is  body-foreign 
or  blood-foreign.     In  this  class  he  places  the  spirochetes  of  syphilis. 


The  Portals  of  Entry 

The  phenomena  of  infection  and  of  immunity  may  be  regarded  as  mani- 
festations or  results  of  the  conflict  between  two  contending  organisms,  the 
host  and  the  invaders.  In  this  conflict  the  invaders  must  first  effect  an 
entrance  to  the  body  of  the  host.  After  this  has  been  accomplished,  tie 
ensuing  history  depends  in  part  upon  the  invaders'  ability  to  maintain 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  host,  and  in  part  upon  the  invaders' 
offensive  properties  and  the  ability  of  the  host  to  defend  himself  against 
these.  The  countless  variations  seen  in  the  course  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases are  due  to  the  numerous  variations  in  each  of  these  individual  factors. 
Each  disease,  and  to  a  certain  extent  each  individual  infection,  presents 
separate  problems.  Broad  generalizations  as  to  the  offensive  and  defensive 
properties  of  host  and  invaders,  as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  these 
properties  during  the  course  of  the  various  infectious  diseases,  are  not 
possible. 

First  Step  in  Infection. — The  first  step  in  every  infection  consist  in 
the  entrance  of  the  foreign  microcirganisms  into  the  tissues  of  the  host 
This  entrance  may  he  effected  in  various  ways  and  at  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  mode  of  entrance  plays  no  small  part  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  infection.  A  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  infection  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases. 

The  point  at  which  the  infection  enters  is  spoken  of  as  the  portal  of 
infection,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  consider  first  the  more  common  portals 
of  infection  and  the  conditions  which  govern  the  entrance  of  microorgan- 
isms at  these  various  portals. 

The  Skin 

As  a  general  rule,  the  unbroken  skin  affords  an  efficient  protection 
against  invasion  by  the  various  bacteria  with  which  man  comes  in  contact 
Only  exceptionally  do  infections  take  place  through  a  normal  skin.  The 
best  example  of  such  an  infection  is  the  production  of  boils  by  rubbing 
pure  cultures  of  virulent  staphylococci  into  the  unbroken  skin.  Plague 
bacilli  may  be  introduced  into  guinea-pigs  by  placing  infectious  material 
on  the  carefully  shaved  surface  of  the  skin,  but  in  this  case  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  bacteria  penetrate  the  skin  through  slight  abrasions  produced 
by  the  shaving.  Various  animal  parasites  may  burrow  into  the  skin,  and 
infections  with  hookworm  are  usually  due  to  a  penetration  of  the  unbroken 
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gkin  by  the  larvae  of  the  worms.     The  symptoms  of  "ground  itch'^  are 
due  to  this  manner  of  gaining  entrance  to  the  body. 

Infection  through  Broken  Skin. — The  great  majority  of  infections 
through  the  skin  take  place  through  some  break  in  its  continuity.  This 
break  may  be  so  small  as  to  escape  a  cursory  examination.  Infection  is 
also  favored  by  a  local  injury  at  the  point  of  entrance,  for  the  injured 
tissues  and  the  local  extravasation  offer  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  gro\\i;h  of  the  invaders.  This  is  particularly  true  of  infections  with 
tetanus  bacilli.  Punctured  or  contused  wounds  are  much  more  liable  to 
tetanus  infection  than  are  clean-cut  wounds,  and  a  few  tetanus  spores  free 
of  toxin  may  be  placed  in  a  clean  wound  without  causing  the  disease. 
Tetanus  is  also  favored  by  the  presence  of  pyogenic  organisms,  possibly 
oecause  these  injure  the  tissues,  and  possibly  because  they  create  the  more 
strictly  anaerobic  conditions  necessary  for  the  growth  of  tetanus  bacilli. 

Of  the  numerous  infections  that  may  gain  entrance  to  the  body  through 
^e  broken  skin,  we  may  mention  infections  with  the  pus  cocci,  rabies, 
fiutbrax,  tetanus,  syphilis,  plague,  etc.  Infections  with  plague  are  of 
particular  interest,  for  the  reason  that  such  infections  frequently  result 
from  the  bites  of  infected  fleas.  Plague  is  primarily  a  disease  of  rats  and 
^ther  rodents,  and  fleas  commonly  acquire  the  bacilli  from  having  bitten 
^i^f ected  animals.  It  is  probable  that  the  flea  neither  suffers  from  a  plague 
^^fection  nor  directly  inoculates  man  during  its  feeding;  but  that  the 
^J^cilli  live  in  its  digestive  tract,  pass  out  with  its  dejecta  in  a  live  and 
'^iMilent  condition,  and,  being  deposited  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bite, 
Subsequently  penetrate  tbe  abraded  skin,  particularly  if  the  individual 
^ib  or  scratch  the  region  of  the  bite. 

From  Bite  of  Blood-suckixo  Parasite. — Various  other  infectious 
diseases  are  transmitted  by  the  bites  of  blood-sucking  parasites.     In  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  plague,  the  parasite  appears  to  be  simply  a  carrier  of 
the  infectious  agent.     In  other  cases,  the  infecting  organism  undergoes  a 
cycle  of  development  within  the  parasite,  and  until  this  cycle  is  completed 
infection  does  not  follow  its  bite.     The  malarial  organism,  for  example, 
must  complete  its  sexual  cycle  of  development  in  the  Anopheles  mosquito 
before  the  latter  can  transmit  the  disease  to  man.     Similarly,  yellow  fever 
is  transmitted  by  the  Stegomyia  mosquito  only  after  a  definite  period  of 
incubation.     Among  other  diseases  conveyed  by  the  bites  of  animal  para- 
sites are  typhus  fever,  transmitted  by  the  body  louse;  Rocky  Mountain 
fever,  transmitted  by  the  tick ;  and  dengue  fever  and  filariasis,  which  are 
probably  transmitted  by  mosquitoes. 

Mucous  Membranes  Near  Body  Surface 

The  mucous  membranes  near  the  exterior  of  the  body  are  exposed  to  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  microorganisms.  Their  resistance  to  in- 
vasion, though  considerable,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  skin.     The  con- 
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junctivae,  even  when  intact,  may  become  infected  by  various  bacteria, 
among  which  are  gonococci,  pneumococci  and  diphtheria  bacilli.  The 
raucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  a  common  site  of  infection  in  acnte 
coryza.  The  unbroken  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  very  resistant 
to  the  penetration  of  microorganisms.  About  the  teeth,  however,  infe^ 
tions  are  not  infrequent,  and  chronic  infections  near  their  roots  are  be- 
lieved to  be  an  important  cause  of  the  low  grade  sepsis  present  in  many 
cases  of  chronic  arthritis. 

Vulnerability  of  Tonsils. — The  tonsils  constitute  the  most  vulnerable 
portion  of  the  upper  respiratory  and  digestive  passages.  Owing  to  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  tonsillar  crypts,  microorganisms  readilv  lodge 
in  them,  where  these  organisms  may  grow  and  multiply.  The  mucons 
membrane  lining  the  crypts  is  frequently  damaged,  and  an  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded  for  the  penetration  of  bacteria  into  the  substance  of  the  gland 
and  from  here  into  other  parts  of  the  body.  Infections  of  the  tonsils  are 
frequently  produced  by  streptococci  and  other  cocci,  by  the  organisms  of 
Vincent's  angina  and  by  diphtheria  bacilli.  The  tonsils  may  also  be  the 
portals  of  entry  for  tuberculosis,  syphilis  and  other  diseases.  Localfoci 
of  infection  in  the  tonsils  mav  be  the  source  of  acute  or  chronic 
and  the  intimate  relationship  between  tonsillar  disease,  on  the  one 
and  arthritis,  endocarditis  and  nephritis,  on  the  other,  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  recent  years.  Removal  of  the  tonsils  from  such  patients 
may  check  a  low  grade  sepsis,  or  it  may  guard  the  patient  from  future 
bacterial  invasions  from  this  source. 

Urethra. — The  urethra  is  the  common  site  of  gonococcus  infections. 
No  primary  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane  seems  necessary  for  tie 
establishment  of  this  infection. 


The  GastrO'intestinal  Canal 

The  stomach  is  rarely  the  site  of  a  bacterial  invasion.  Furthennore, 
the  acid  gastric  juice  possesses  some  antiseptic  power,  and  this  affords 
some  protection  to  the  intestines  against  infection  by  pathogenic  organism^ 
that  may  be  swallowed  with  the  food  or  drink.  This  protection  is  not 
very  perfect,  however,  even  in  healthy  individuals,  for  a  part  of  the  food 
and  most  of  the  water  swallowed  normally  pass  promptly  through  tbe 
pylorus  into  the  duodenum  (page  151).  When  the  stomach  empties  itselt 
prematurely  or  when  the  gastric  secretion  contains  little  or  no  acid,  un- 
usual quantities  of  undigested  and  undisinfected  food  may  enter  the  intes- 
tines. Intestinal  disturbances  are  indeed  not  uncommon  in  patients  with 
gastric  achlorhydria,  and  these  disturbances  are  due  in  part  to  abnonnal 
bacterial  activities,  which  are  favored  by  lack  of  gastric  digestion  and  dis- 
infection. 

Infections  Entering  by  Intestines. — The  intestines  constitute  the  usual 
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of  entry  for  a  variety  of  infections.  Among  these  are  typhoid  and 
phoid  fever,  dysentery  and  cholera.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  also  enter 
iy  through  the  digestive  tract.  In  the  case  of  cholera  the  infection 
y  remains  localized  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  whereas  in 
d  and  paratyphoid  fevers  the  infection  early  takes  the  form  of  a 
1  bacteriemia.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  pa&s  through  an  apparently 
mucous  membrane  without  causing  a  demonstrable  local  lesion  at 
>int  of  penetration.  The  regional  lymphatic  glands  may  become 
3d,  or  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  pass  these  and  involve  other  and  more 
b  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Respiratory  Passages 

e  hmgs  are  protected  from  bacterial  invasion  by  a  number  of  special 
nisms  (page  391).    Particles  floating  in  the  inspired  air  are  canght 

mucus  that  covers  the  upper  respiratory  passages  and  those  that 
in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  are  propelled  toward  the  larynx 
cilia  that  line  these  passages.  Coughing  and  sneezing  serve  to  expel 
1  bodies  and  collections  of  mucus. 

rections  of  Bespiratory  Tract. — Infections  of  the  respiratory  tract 
flsed  most  commonly  by  pneumococci,  streptococci,  influenza  bacilli 
ercle  bacilli.  Acute  infections  frequently  start  in  the  upper  respir- 
passages  and  gradually  extend  downward.  A  coryza  and  pharyn- 
s  not  infrequently  followed  by  a  bronchitis,  and  this  in  turn  may 
e  the  onset  of  pneumonia.  Accordinjo:  to  Cole,  about  50  per  cent 
ients  with  pneumonia  give  a  previous  history  of  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  passages.  Pneumonia  has  also  been  produced  experi- 
lly  by  the  injection  of  pure  bacterial  cultures  into  the  bronchi. 
rBERcuLOSis. — Tubercle  bacilli  enter  the  body  by  various  paths, 
ive  already  pointed  out  that  they  may  be  inoculated  through  the 
Lskin,  that  they  may  pass  through  the  apparently  intact  mucous 
rane  of  the  intestines,  and  that  they  may  invade  the  tonsils.  From 
it  two  localities  particularly  an  invasion  of  the  lymphatic  channels, 
ubsequent  involvement  of  the  lungs,  may  take  place,  and  some  have 
lined  that  these  are,  indeed,  the  most  frequent  portals  of  entry  in 
aal  type  of  pulmonary  tul)6rculosis.    According  to  this  view,  tubercle 

which  are  inhaled  rarely  infect  the  lungs  or  air  passages  directly, 
ly  after  they  have  been  swallowed  or  have  penetrated  the  tissues  of 
isils.  While  these  paths  of  infection  cannot  be  denied,  nevertheless 
ns  probable  that  they  are  not  the  usual  paths  of  infection  in  the 
nary  tuberculosis  of  adults.  The  more  common  path  is  probably 
•fiCtinfection  of  the  lungs  Dr  air  passages  by  bacilli  suspended  in  the 
3d  air.  The  experience  of  pathological  anatomists  favors  this  view, 
also  the  experiments  which  showed  that  while  a  small  number  of 
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bacilli  may  caiiso  tuberculosis  wlicu  inhaled,  uuicli  larger  quantities  arr 
required  to  produce  the  disease  when  ingested. 


Defensive  Properties  of  Infectious  Microorganisms 

We  have  seen  that  microorganisms  cause  infection  only  when  they  aw 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  fluids  or  tissues  of  the  host.  In  order 
to  do  this  they  must  withstand  the  attacks  to  which  they  are  siibjectei 
These  attacks  probably  vary  in  intensity ;  and  w-hile  some  invaders  caD 
forth  but  little  response  on  the  part  of  the  host,  others  call  forth  a  violent 
reaction.  The  ability  of  a  foreign  micro<)rganism  to  defend  itself  against 
these  attacks  constitutes  one  of  the  important  factors  in  what  is  known  as 
its  virulence. 

Virulence 

The  virulence  of  microorganisms  varies  greatly  not  only  among  dif- 
ferent strains,  but  also  in  the  same  strain  at  diflFerent  times  and  under 
different  circumstances.  The  studv  of  factors  that  reduce  the  vinilence 
of  pathogenic  micror>rganisms  has  assumed  great  importance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  living  cultures  for  use  as  prophylactic  vaccines  against  disease. 
As  a  general  rule,  cultivation  on  artificial  media  tends  to  reduce  virulence, 
particularly  when  the  gro^vths  are  exposed  to  unusually  high  temperatures, 
to  injurious  chemicals,  or  to  the  products  of  growth  of  the  microorganism 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  microorganisms  through  the 
bodies  of  susceptible  animals  tends  to  increase  their  virulence.  Certain 
bacteria,  such  as  Friedliinder's  bacillus,  maintain  a  relatively  constant 
virulence  under  varying  external  conditions.  Others,  such  as  the  strepto- 
cocci, change  their  virulence  quickly  and  markedly  when  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  kept  or  grown  are  varied. 

Specific  Virulence  for  Certain  Animals. — The  increase  of  virulence 
caused  by  the  passage  through  the  bodies  of  susceptible  animals  was 
utilized  by  Pasteur  in  the  preparation  of  his  fixed  virus  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rabies.  When  the  virus  from  a  mad  dog  is  inoculated  into  rabbits 
the  resulting  disease  develops  in  from  14  to  21  days.  If  the  virus  be  suc- 
cessively inoculated  from  one  rabbit  to  another,  the  incubation  period 
shortens  until  finally  the  rabbits  invariably  sicken  on  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day  and  die  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  Of  great  importance  is  the  fact 
that  this  increased  virulence  is  specific  for  rabbits.  With  each  successive 
passage  through  these  animals  the  virulence  of  the  virus  for  dogs  dimin- 
ishes. Similarly,  the  passage  of  the  rabies  virus  through  monkeys  may 
reduce  its  virulence  for  rabbits  almost  to  extinction.  Furthermore,  Pasteur 
found  that  when  the  bacilli  of  swine  plague  were  passed  through  rabbits  or 
pigeons  the  virulence  for  these  animals  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
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virulence  for  hogs  diminished.  Streptococci  may  also  show  an  increased 
virulence  for  one  animal  while  losing  some  of  their  virulence  for  another. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  virulence  of  a  microorganism  is  a  quality 
which  may  be  more  or  less  specific  for  a  given  species  of  animal. 

Increased  Besistance  to  Certain  Drugs. — This  development  of  resist- 
ance to  deleterious  influence  is  not  limited  to  an  increased  defense  against 
the  attack  of  a  particular  host,  but  it  may  also  show  itself  against  poisons 
of  a  relatively  simple  composition.     Thus  anthrax  bacilli  can  be  accus- 
tomed to  increasing  strengths  of  arsenic.     When  patients  having  try- 
panosome  infections  are  treated  with  arsenic  compounds,  trypan  red,  or 
other  drugs,  a  large  number  of  the  infecting  organisms  may  be  killed.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  organisms  left  in  the  body  may  give  rise  to  a  strain 
^hich  is  particularly  resistant  to  the  drug  used.  The  spirochetes  of  syph- 
^'is  are  said  to  become  more  resistant  to  salvarsan,  and  certain  strains  of 
^^alarial  parasite  seem  to  become  relatively  resistant  to  quinin.     Appar- 
ently in  such  cases  we  are  dealing  with  a  survival  of  the  fittest.     The 
^^nisms  which  resisted  the  original  doses  of  the  drug  used  give  rise  to  a 
^ce  of  resistant  descendants. 

Morphological  Changes  in  Virulent  Bacteria. — In  some  instances  the 
phenomenon  of  resistance  to  destruction  and  of  increased  virulence  is 
Associated  with  well-defined  mor])hological  changes  in  the  microorgan- 
isms. It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that  bacteria,  like  plague  bacilli, 
pneumococci  and  certain  streptococci,  are  more  virulent  when  in  the 
oapsulated  stage.  As  the  organisms  are  passed  through  animals  an  in- 
crease in  capsule  formation  and  an  increase  in  virulence  go  hand  in 
hand.  When  grown  in  artificial  media  the  loss  of  capsules  and  the 
loss  in  virulence  occur  simultaneously.  Other  organisms  which  do  not 
form  capsules  seem  to  develop  changes  in  their  ectoplasm  coincident  with 
changes  in  infecting  properties.  It  has  been  noted,  for  example,  that 
colon  bacilli  appear  larger  when  recovered  from  fatal  infections  of  guinea- 
pigs,  and  the  same  is  said  to  he  true  of  streptococci.  Apparently  this 
thickening  is  due  to  the  changes  in  the  exterior  layer  of  the  bacteria,  which 
renders  them  less  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the  host. 

Specific  Defensive  Mechanism. — It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
changes  whereby  a  pathogenic  organism  increases  its  virulence  for  one 
species  of  animals  while  losing  its  virulence  for  another,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  so  simple  a  way  as  by  a  change  in  its  ectodemiic  covering. 
Welch  has  pointed  out  that  bacteria,  like  their  hosts,  probably  acquire  a 
Bpecific  defensive  mechanism  which  enables  them  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  host.  Bacteria  which  have  l>een  cultivated  on  the  sera  of  immunized 
animals  may  show  an  increased  resistance  against  the  bacteriolytic  and 
agglutinative  substances  of  immune  snra.  According  to  Rosenow,  there 
is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  virulence  of  pneumococci  and  their 
resistance  to  phagocytosis,  and  he  was  able  to  extract  substances  from 
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virulent  pneumococci  which  inhibited  the  action  of  pneumococcus  opsonin 
(page  535).  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  this  resistance  to  bacteriolysis  or 
phagocytosis  should  be  more  or  less  specific  against  the  antibodies  ha- 
nished  by  a  particular  species  of  animals. 

Offensive  Properties  of  Infectious  Microorganisms 

The  defensive  properties  of  infectious  microorganisms  enable  them  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  host,  and  thus  permit  their  multiplication  Tntkin 
the  tissues  of  the  latter.  In  addition,  infecting  microorganisms  do  iarm 
to  the  host  by  virtue  of  their  offensive  properties. 

Ptomains 

When  it  was  discovered  that  basic  nitrogenous  compounds,  known  as 
ptomains,  were  found  during  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter,  and  that 
certain  of  these  ptomains  were  toxic,  it  was  surmised  that  these  same 
organic  bases  might  be  formed  during  infections,  and  that  they  might  be 
responsible  for  the  toxic  symptoms  observed  during  the  infectious  diseases. 
Further  studies  have  shown,  however,  that  such  substances  are  not  formed 
in  appreciable  quantities  during  the  course  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and 
that  they  are  probably  not  res]X)nsible  for  the  toxic  symptoms  observed. 
The  pathological  importance  of  ptomains  seems  limited  to  the  possibility 
that,  when  decomposed  food  is  eaten,  toxic  symptoms  may  be  produced  by 
poisonous  ptomains  formed  in  the  decomposed  food.  Such'  intoxica- 
tions, however,  have  little  in  common  with  the  infectious  diseases.  Fur- 
thermore, the  great  majority  of  disorders  which  have  resulted  from  the 
ingestion  of  decomposed  food  have  been  due,  not  to  the  presence  of 
ptomains  in  the  food,  but  to  infections  from  pathogenic  bacteria  that  were 
swallowed  with  the  food. 

Soluble  Toxins 

Soluble  toxic  substances  are  elaborated  by  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  the 
tetanus  bacillus  and  certain  other  bacteria.  If  such  bacteria  are  grovn 
under  proper  conditions  the  toxic  substances  pass  into  the  culture  fluids, 
and  may  thus  be  separated  from  the  bacteria  themselves.  When  injected 
into  animals  these  soluble  toxins  may  produce  much  the  same  symptoms 
as  do  the  diseases  themselves.  The  symptoms  of  these  diseases  are,  there- 
fore, due  in  large  part  to  the  action  of  the  soluble  toxins  secreted  by  the 
bacilli  during  their  growth  in  the  infected  animal.  The  exact  composition 
of  bacterial  toxins  has  not  been  determined.  It  has  been  impossible  thus 
far  to  separate  them  entirely  from  proteins.  Such  toxins  are  responsible 
for  many  symptoms  produced  by  the  diphtheria  bacillus  and  the  tetanus 
bacillus.     They  are  also  formed  by  the  Bacillus  botulinus,  the  Bacillus 
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pyocyaneus  and  the  Bacillus  of  symptomatic  anthrax.  Biologically  such 
soluble  toxins  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  the  vege- 
table poisons  ricin  and  abrin,  certain  snake  venoms,  and  the  ferments,  they 
give  rise  to  the  production  of  neutralizing  antitoxins  when  they  are  in- 
jected into  the  animal  body. 

Endotoxins 

The  vast  majority  of  infectious  microorganisms,  and  notably  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  the  plague  bacillus  and  the  cholera  spirillum,  produce  no 
soluble  toxins.  Filtrates  from  fresh  and  actively  growing  cultures  do  not 
give  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  diseases  produced  by  the 
living  organisms.  Nor  do  these  filtrates  give  rise  to  protective  antitoxins. 
When  the  organisms  have  been  allowed  to  disintegrate,  however,  or  when 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  bacteria  are  injected,  certain  toxic  symptoms  may  be 
produced.  On  the  basis  of  such  experiments  it  has  been  assumed  that 
these  bacteria  contain  within  tlieir  bodies  certain  poisons,  the  so-called 
"endotoxins,"  which  are  insoluble  and  which  are  liberated  only  when  the 
bacteria  themselves  disintegrate.  The  s;yTnptoms  of  the  infectious  diseases 
produced  by  such  microorganisms  are  believed  by  some  to  be  due  to  the 
liberation  of  the  toxic  "endotoxins''  from  the  bodies  of  bacteria  destroyed 
in  the  host  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  According  to  this  view,  each 
pathogenic  organism  possesses  certain  definite  endotoxins,  and  the  specific 
character  of  an  infection  is  due  to  the  specific  character  of  this  poison 
'which  is  liberated  in  the  body  of  the  host  in  consecjuence  of  bacterial  disin- 
tegration. 

Non'SpeciAc  Protein  Poisons 

Opposed  to  this  view  of  the  specific  character  of  the  insoluble  "endo- 
toxins" in  different  bacteria  is  the  view  of  Vaughan  and  of  Friedberger, 
that,  in  infectious  diseases  of  this  type,  we  are  dealing  not  with  specific 
bacterial  poisons,  but  with  an  intoxication  which  is  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  disintegration  of  any  foreign  protein  within  the  animal  body. 
Vaughan  has  shown,  for  example,  that  many  phenomena  of  infection  may 
be  reproduced  by  the  parenteral  injection  of  various  kinds  of  foreign 
protein.  He  believes  that  these  phenomena  are  not  determined  by  specific 
bacterial  endotoxins.  The  question  will  be  discussed  more  fully  when  the 
phenomena  of  anaphylaxis  are  considered  (page  536). 


Immunity,  Resistance  and  Susceptibility 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  infection  has  been  discussed  chiefly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  invader.  An  equally  important  role,  however,  is 
played  by  the  host.     When  a  given  number  of  microorganisms  of  definite 
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virulence  are  introduced  into  an  animal,  they  may  produce  no  disease  what- 
soever. The  animal  is  said  to  be  immune.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
])roduce  a  mild  disease  with  recovery,  or  a  severe  disease  resulting  in 
death.  The  animal  is  then  said  to  be  susceptible  to  the  infection  to  a 
lesser  or  greater  degree.  All  such  reactions  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  dose,  the  virulence,  and  manner  of  introducing  the  infectious  agent 
Some  animals  succumb  to  exceedingly  minute  doses,  while  others  require 
very  large  doses,  or  may,  indeed,  resist  all  attempts  to  cause  infection. 
Furthermore,  microorganisms  which  cause  death  when  injected  into  an 
animal  may  be  relatively  harmless  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  unable  to  gain  entrance  to  the  body  in  suflScient  numbers  to  cause 
infection. 

Immunity  to  infection  may  be  natural  to  the  host ;  it  may  be  acquired 
by  having  passed  through  the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  be  produced  by 
injecting  specific  protective  substances. 

• 

Natural  Immunity 

Wide  variations  exist  among  different  species  of  animals  in  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  different  diseases.  Many  infections  that  afflict  man,  for 
example,  do  not  occur  naturally  among  animals.  Among  these  are  iuflu- 
enza,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
and  the  acute  exanthemata.  Some  of  these  diseases  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  lower  animals;  some  are  transmitted  only  with  difficulty 
and  to  species  closely  related  to  man,  while  the  organisms  that  cause  still 
others  are  pathogenic  to  certain  animals,  but  do  not  reproduce  a  disease 
which  resembles  clinically  that  which  occurs  in  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  diseases  that  occur  among  animals  are  not  transmissible  to  man. 
Different  species  of  animals,  therefore,  are  susceptible  to  different  infc^ 
tious  diseases;  or,  conversely,  immunity  to  certain  infections  is  a  cha^a^ 
teristic  of  the  species  to  which  an  animal  belongs. 

Cause  of  Immunity  in  Different  Species. — The  cause  of  these  dif- 
ferences among  species  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  In  a  few  instances 
they  seem  to  depend  upon  differences  in  body  temperature.  Thus  frogs, 
which  are  ordinarily  resistant  to  anthrax,  may  be  infected  if  they  are  kept 
at  temperatures  of  35°  C. ;  and  lizards,  which  are  resistant  to  plague 
bacilli,  may  be  infected  if  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  raised. 
The  bacilli  of  avian  tuberculosis  grow  best  at  temperatures  of  40°  to  45° 
C,  while  the  bacilli  of  mammalian  tuberculosis  cease  to  grow  at  tempera- 
tures above  40°  C.  Since  the  body  temperature  of  birds  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  mammals,  the  different  susceptibility  of  these  animals 
to  the  different  strains  of  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  explainable  in  part  by 
the  differences  in  the  body  temperatures.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that 
differences  between  l.'erbivora  and  carnivora  may  depend  upon  the  diffe^ 
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cnco  ill  their  food  supply.  As  ji  rule,  however,  the  wide  differences  in 
susceptibility  to  infection  exliihit(»d  hy  <lifferent  species  eannot  be  explained 
!iK>  simply.  As  we  shall  sec,  binlogical  reactions  of  various  kinds  have 
demonstrated  that  marked  diffcrenc<?s  exist  in  the  proteins  of  different 
species  of  animals,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  observed  differences  in 
natural  inunnnity  are  but  another  expression  of  these  biological  differ- 
ences among  different  species  of  animals. 

Varying  Susceptibility  of  Different  Races. — Different  races  belonging 
to  the  same  species  may  also  show  variations  in  susceptibility  to  certain 
infectious  diseases.     For  example,  Algerian  sheep  are  relatively  immune 
to  anthrax,  whereas  European  sheep  are  quite  susceptible.     Similarly, 
lETray  mice  are  said  to  be  more  resistant  to  streptococci  and  pneumococci 
than  are  white  mice.     In  man  also  racial  differences  have  frequently  been 
noted  ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  these  depend  upon  fundamental 
differences  in  racial  susceptibility.     The  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  American  negroes,  for  example,  depends,  in  part  at  least,  upon 
the  unhygienic  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  the  unusual  exposure 
to  tuberculosis  to  which  they  are  subjected.     The  relative  immunity  of  the 
black  to  yellow  fever  may  possibly  depend  upon  less  frequent  bites  by  the 
infecting  mosquitoes.     The  immunity  of  the  natives  of  Central  Africa 
to  malaria  is  not  a  natural  immunity,  but  is  one  acquired  by  having  had 
the  disease  in  very  early  life.     Some  have,  therefore,  doubted  the  exist- 
ence of  racial  differences  in  susceptibility. 

Infectious  Disease  Virulent  in  First  Outbreak. — When  an  infec- 
tious disease  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  among  a  race  which  has  never 
been  exposed  to  the  disease  previously,  it  is  often  particularly  virulent  in 
its  manifcsta^tions.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  measles,  syphilis,  tuber- 
culosis and  other  infections.  In  such  cases,  at  least,  there  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  racial  susceptibility  to  the  disease  in  question.  This  depends  upon 
the  previous  freedom  from  this  infection.  Whether  the  relative  resistance 
possessed  by  races  long  exposed  to  the  infection  is  inherited  from  ancestors 
who  have  had  the  disease,  or  whether  it  depends  upon  a  natural  selection 
through  the  survival  of  those  who  could  resist,  has  not  been  definitely 
settled. 

Individual  Susceptibility. — Local  Factors. — When  a  given  infec- 
tious disease  invades  a  community,  only  a  certain  proportion  of  those 
exposed  become  sick.  This  is  doubtlessly  due  in  part  to  variations  in  the 
number  of  infectious  organisms  that  happen  to  come  in  contact  with 
exposed  individuals,  and  in  part  to  local  points  of  lessened  resistance 
which  permit  a  more  ready  entrance  of  the  infectious  agent.  For  example, 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  upper  respiratory  passage  predispose  to  infec- 
tions by  the  bacteria  causing  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  etc.,  and  catarrhal  dis- 
turbances of  the  intestines  are  said  to  predispose  to  cholera.  An  absence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  and  an  unusually  rapid  discharge  of 
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the  gastric  contents  into  the  duodenum  permit  a  more  ready  access  of 
living  cholera  or  typhoid  bacilli  to  the  intestines.  Injuries  of  any  kind 
may  permit  the  entrance  of  bacteria  which  would  otherwise  be  resisted,  as 
happens  in  traumatic  pneumonia  and  many  other  conditions. 

General  Factors. — Individual  susceptibility  to  various  infectious  dis- 
eases may  also  depend  upon  general  factors,  such  as  poor  nutrition,  fatigue 
or  chilling.  This  is  supported  not  only  by  clinical  but  by  experimental 
evidence.  Animals  ordinarily  immune  to  a  given  infection  have  been 
made  susceptible  by  starvation,  by  fatigue  from  prolonged  exercise  and 
by  exposure  to  very  high  or  very  low  temperatures.  The  administration 
of  alcohol,  clinically  as  well  as  experimentally,  reduces  the  resistance  to 
certain  infections.  Chronic  diseases  in  general  render  the  individual 
more  susceptible  to  infections.  In  diabetes,  for  example,  the  patients  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  boils  and  other  staphylococcus  infections  as  well  as  to 
tuberculosis.  Increased  susceptibility  in  such  cases  depends  upon  a 
reduction  in  certain  protective  substances  in  the  body  (page  290).  The 
fact  that  patients  with  chronic  diseases  frequently  die  of  acute  infectiom 
has  led  to  the  expression  that  in  such  cases  they  do  not  die  of  the  disease 
from  which  they  have  been  suffering. 


Naturally  Acquired  Immunity 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  single  attack  of  certain  infectious  dis- 
eases protects  the  individual  from  subsequent  attacks.  Among  the  diseases 
which  confer  such  an  immunity  may  be  mentioned  the  acute  exanthemata, 
plague,  typhoid,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  typhus,  and  mumps. 
A  single  attack  of  any  of  these  diseases  usually  endows  the  individual 
with  a  substantial  immunity  which  is  lifelong,  and  second  attacks  are  rare. 
Other  infections  ordinarily  leave  behind  no  lasting  and  effective  immunity 
to  the  disease  in  question.  Repeated  attacks  of  boils,  erysipelas,  pneu- 
monia, gonorrhea,  and  malaria  are  common.  Indeed,  it  has  been  held 
that  some  of  these  infections,  and  particularly  boils,  erysipelas,  and  pneu- 
monia, may  leave  behind  an  increased  susceptibility  to  future  attacks.  It 
seems  more  probable,  however,  that  these  infections  increase  the  resist- 
ance only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  the  repetition  of  attacks  is  due  to 
other  causes,  such  as  a  natural  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
damage  to  certain  tissues  or  some  chronic  source  of  infection.  Repeated 
attacks  of  erysipelas,  for  example,  may  arise  from  a  chronic  streptococcus 
infection  in  the  nose  or  nasal  sinuses. 

Immunity  to  Tuberculosis  and  Malaria. — Even  such  infections  as 
malaria  and  tuberculosis  are  followed  by  a  certain  degree  of  immunity. 
Natives  born  in  the  tropics  owe  their  resistance  to  malarial  infections  in 
part  to  early  infections  with  the  disease.     Mild  tuberculosis  infections 
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may  protect  a  guinea-pig  from  fresh  infections.  According  to  Theobald 
Smithy  "the  researches  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  shown  definitely 
that  all  parasites,  from  the  ultramicroscopic  forms  to  the  higher  entozoa, 
induce  in  the  body  of  the  host  a  degree  of  antagonism  higher  than  that 
existing  before  invasion.  This  antagonism  may  not  be  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate the  parasites;  it  may  not  even  be  strong  enough  to  check  the  march  of 
the  invasion  and  the  progressive  disease  resulting  therefrom ;  it  may  even, 
in  some  of  its  stages,  be  injurious  to  the  host,  as  when  it  leads  to  the  hyper- 
sensitiveness  of  anaphylaxis.  This  increased  antagonism  exists,  however 
insignificant  it  seems  to  us." 

Immiinity  from  Unrecognized  Infections. — We  have  seen  that  im- 
munity may  be  a  characteristic  of  the  species,  the  race  or  the  individual, 
or  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  having  passed  through  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion. While  the  theoretical  diiference  between  these  two  forms  of  im- 
munity is  fundamental,  nevertheless  it  is  not  always  simple  in  practice 
to  distinguish  an  immunity  that  is  natural  to  the  individual  from  one  that 
has  been  acquired  as  the  result  of  an  infection.  We  know  that  infections 
may  be  of  such  a  mild  character  as  to  cause  no  easily  recognized  clinical 
symptoms  and  that  such  infections  may  profoimdly  alter  the  reaction  of 
the  individual  to  the  diseases  in  question.  For  example,  35  per  cent  or 
more  of  all  adults  react  to  tuberculin.  This  indicates  the  prevalence  of 
this  infection  in  a  form  that  is  not  recognized  clinically  but  which  never- 
theless alters  the  biological  reactions  of  the  individual.  The  importance 
of  such  mild  and  unrecognized  infections  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  is  well  known,  but  their  role  in  protecting  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  against  infectious  diseases  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that  such  conditions 
prevail  with  respect  to  other  infections  than  tuberculosis. 

Schick  Diphtheria  Reaction. — Susceptibility  to  diphtheria  may  now 
be  tested  by  means  of  the  so-called  Schick  reaction.  In  performing  this 
test  an  amount  of  diphtheria  toxin  equal  to  one-fiftieth  of  the  minimum 
lethal  dose  for  a  guinea-pig  weighing  about  250  grams  is  injected  into  the 
human  skin.  If  this  injection  produces  no  local  reaction,  the  blood  is 
found  to  contain  at  least  one-thirtieth  unit  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  per 
cjibic  centimeter,  and  such  an  individual  seldom  acquires  the  disease.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  injection  produces  a  skin  reaction,  the  antitoxin 
content  of  the  blood  is  less  than  one-thirtieth  unit  per  c.c,  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  relatively  susceptible  to  diphtheria.  The  practical  value  of  such 
a  test  in  separating  susceptible  from  relatively  immune  individuals  has 
led  to  its  wide  application  by  Schick,  by  Park  and  his  associates,  by 
Kolmer  and  Moshage,  and  by  others.  The  results  obtained  in  testing 
normal  individuals  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Percentages  of  Persons  Susceptible  to  Diphtheria  as  Indicated  bt  the  Scmci 

Reaction 

Arranged  According  to  Age 

Age                                                                         Schick  Park  KoirMr 

Under  1 7  40  12 

1-5 53  65.9  54.5 

5-10 50  42 .5  57.8 

10-15 50  26  24 

Over  15 50  33  35 


As  is  evident  from  this  table,  the  Schick  reaction  indicates  that  gus^ 
ceptibility  to  diphtheria  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
fifteen  years,  while  very  young  infants  as  well  as  adults  are  relatively 
immune  to  the  disease.  The  inmiunity  of  very  young  infants  is  probably 
comparable  to  the  immunity  which  such  infants  enjoy  against  various 
other  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  is  probably  transmitted  from  the 
mother.  The  cause  of  the  relative  inmiunity  among  those  over  fifteen 
years  is  not  known,  but  it  may  possibly  represent  an  immunity  acquired 
from  having  had  a  very  mild  and  unrecognized  diphtheria  at  some  previous 
time. 

Skin  Test  for  Typhoid  Immunity. — Gav  and  Force  have  recentlv 
described  a  skin  reaction  which  in  their  opinion  indicates  immunity  from 
typhoid  fever.  Of  twenty-one  individuals  who  had  recovered  from  the 
disease,  twenty  gave  a  ])ositive  reaction  even  after  long  periods  of  time. 
The  test  was  also  positive  in  a  large  pro))orti()n  of  those  who  had  been 
recently  vaccinated  against  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  9  per  ceJit 
of  supposedly  normal  individuals  gave  positive  tests,  j)resumably  because 
at  some  previous  time  they  had  overcome  an  unrecognized  infection  with 
the  typhoid  bacillus. 

Unrecognized  Syphilitic  Infection. — Serological  as  well  as  patho- 
logical studies  have  also  shown  that  a  certain  number  of  individuals  have 
had  syphilitic  infections  without  history  or  evident  clinical  manifestations. 
The  immunity  of  the  nursing  mother  against  infection  from  her  sj'philitic 
child  (Colics'  law)  has  in  this  way  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  mothers  already  have  syphilis,  even  though  the  history  of  infection 
as  well  as  the  physical  examination  may  be  negative. 

Artificially  Acquired  Immunity 

(a)    Active  Immunity 

The  observation  that  a  more  or  less  perfect  immunity  follows  certain 
of  the  infectious  diseases  early  lead  to  attempts  to  immunize  by  inoculating 
tliese  diseases  into  healthv  individuals. 

Smallpox  Inoculation. — Inoculation  against  smallpox  was  practiced 
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by  the  ancients  in  Cbiua  and  India,  and  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Inoculated  smallpox  was  far  less  fatal  than  the  naturally  acquired  disease, 
possibly  because  the  average  healthy  person  is  better  able  to  withstand 
infection  than  one  who  acquires  the  disease  naturally,  possibly  because 
the  mode  of  infection  influenced  its  virulence.  Nevertheless,  the  inocula- 
tion of  smallpox  was  not  without  danger  and  it  was  justified  at  that  time 
Only  by  the  fact  that  relatively  few  escaped  the  natural  disease. 

Vaccination. — The  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenner  introduced  a 
Hew  era  in  the  history  of  artificially  acquired  immunity.  Cowpox,  which 
furnished  the  material  for  Jenner's  method  of  vaccination,  is  now  believed 
to  be  an  attenuated  form  of  smallpox.  The  dangers  of  vaccination  with 
oowpox  are  insignificant,  while  the  protection  against  smallpox  conferred 
fcy  this  means  lasts  for  years. 

Injection  of  Attenuated  Cultures. — It  remained  for  Pasteur,  how- 
ever, to  apply  in  a  systematic  manner  the  principles  involved  in  vacci- 
nation. He  found  that  cultures  of  chicken  cholera  bacilli  which  had  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  months  decreased  in  virulence,  but  that  the  injection 
of  such  cultures  into  fowls  protected  them  against  subsequent  infection. 
Pasteur  followed  this  by  a  method  of  preventative  inoculation  against 
anthrax,  in  which  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli  had  been  attenuated  by 
cultivation  at  high  temperatures  (42°-43°),  His  work  along  these  lines 
finally  culminated  in  the  development  of  his  inoculation  treatment  for 
rabies.  Various  methods  for  the  attenuation  of  living  cultures  have  been 
used.  Among  these  are  the  passage  through  other  animals,  growth  at 
high  temperatures,  drying,  and  the  exposure  to  chemicals  or  to  the  products 
of  bacterial  growth. 

Injection  of  Virulent  Cultures. — In  contradistinction  to  immuniza- 
tion with  attenuated  cultures  of  living  microorganisms,  attempts  have 
also  been  made  to  immunize  by  introducing  into  the  body  very  small 
numbers  of  fully  virulent  bacteria  and  by  gradually  increasing  the  num- 
ber used.  By  this  method  Webb,  Williams  and  Barber  have  succeeded 
in  immunizing  against  small  amounts  of  fully  virulent  cultures  of  tubercle 
and  of  anthrax  bacilli- 
Danger  in  Use  of  Living  Cultures. — It  is  evident  that  when  living  or- 
ganisms are  introduced  into  the  body  the  conditions  approach  those  which 
prevail  during  an  actual  infection,  and  particularly  is  this  true  when  small 
doses  of  virulent,  rather  than  large  doses  of  attenuated,  organisms  are 
used.  The  inmiunity  obtained  by  these  methods  is  the  most  reliable  that 
can  be  produced  experimentally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  is  difii- 
cult  to  control  so  that  it  will  be  free  of  danger.  When  used  on  animals 
an  occasional  death  does  not  greatly  impair  its  usefulness,  provided  ade- 
quate protection  is  conferred  on  the  great  majority  of  those  inoculated. 
When  used  on  man,  however,  the  mere  possibility  of  a  fatal  accident 
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constitutes  a  very  serious  obstacle,  and  it  would  then  be  justified  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  widespread  and  fatal  epidemic  For  man,  the  living 
virus  has  found  its  greatest  applications  in  vaccination  against  smallpox 
and  in  the  treatment  of  those  bitten  by  rabid  dogs.  An  extensive  and 
effective  use  of  attenuated  living  vaccines  as  a  prophylactic  against  cholera 
has  been  made  by  Haffkine.  Strong  has  also  reconmiended  the  use  of 
attenuated  living  cultures  as  a  prophylactic  vaccine  against  plague.  It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that  in  these  cases  satisfactory  results  may  be 
obtained  by  using  dead  vaccines  rather  than  living  organisms. 

Injection  of  Toxins. — The  practical  diflSculties  attending  the  use 
of  living  cultures  and  the  danger  of  occasional  accidents  from  their  admin- 
istration tend  to  restrict  their  general  application  as  immunizing  agents 
against  the  infectious  diseases  of  man.  It  is  simpler  and  safer,  where 
possible,  to  produce  immunity  by  methods  in  which  no  living  organisms 
are  injected.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  microorganisms  produce  a  sol- 
uble toxin  that  causes  the  sjonptoms  of  the  disease  (diphtheria,  tetanus, 
etc.),  the  injection  of  this  toxin  gives  rise  to  an  immunity  which  depends 
upon  the  formation  of  an  antitoxin  in  the  body.  The  production  of  such 
an  antitoxic  immunity  in  animals  is  now  widely  used  in  the  commercial 
preparation  of  antitoxins  for  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  Active  immuniza- 
tion of  human  beings  against  diphtheria  toxin  has  also  been  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  prophylactic  measure  against  the  disease. 

Injection  of  Dead  Cultures. — In  most  instances,  however,  infecting 
microorganisms  produce  no  soluble  toxin,  and  the  naturally  acquired 
immunity  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  antitoxin  in  the  blood. 
In  some  such  cases  artificial  immunity  can  be  produced  by  the  injection  of 
dead  or  disintegrated  bacilli.  In  preparing  such  immunizing  agents, 
the  bacteria  may  be  killed  by  heat  or  chemical  agents,  they  may  be  dis- 
solved, or  they  may  be  destroyed  mechanically  by  being  ground  into  a  very 
fine  powder.  The  immunity  conferred  by  the  injection  of  such  prepara- 
tions can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as  eflBcacious  as  that  which  results  from 
the  natural  disease  or  the  use  of  living  virulent  organisms ;  first,  because 
the  process  of  killing  the  bacteria  may  destroy  certain  substances  which 
give  rise  to  immunity,  and,  second,  because  the  injection  of  one  or  more 
doses  of  vaccine  is  hardly  comparable  with  the  continuous  stimulus  to 
which  the  body  is  subjected  when  microorganisms  are  permitted  to  mul- 
tiply within  its  tissues.  Nevertheless,  satisfactory  protection  has  been 
produced  by  this  means  against  plagiie,  cholera,  and  typhojd  fever.  Vacci- 
nation against  typhoid  fever  with  cultures  killed  by  heat  has  been  made 
compulsory  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  it  has  resulted  in  an  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  this  disease  among  the  troops,  even  when  they 
have  been  mobilized  in  districts  where  typhoid  fever  prevailed.  The 
statistics  for  our  army,  as  compiled  by  Russell,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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PrPHOiD  Fever,  1907  to  1913,  for  the  Whole  United  States  Army.    Cohpxtlsatort 
Vaccination  for  those  under  45  Years  Introduced  in  1911 


Year 


907 
908 
909 
910 
911 
912 
913 


Mean  Strength 


62,523 
74,692 
84,077 
81,474 
82,802 
88,478 
90,646 


Cases 


No. 


237 

239 

282 

198 

70 

27 

3 


% 


3.79 
3.20 
3.35 
2.43 
0.85 
0.31 
0.03 


Deaths 


No. 


19 

24 

22 

14 

8 

4 

0 


% 


0.30 
0.31 
0.26 
0.17 
0.10 
0.04 
0.00 


Occurring  among  those 
Vaccinatea 


Cases 


1 

7 

II 

8 

1 


Deaths 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


(b)  Passive  Immunity 

The  immunity  that  follows  an  infectious  disease,  naturally  acquired 
3r  produced  by  inoculation,  as  well  as  the  immunity  that  results  from  the 
introduction  of  dead  bacteria  or  bacterial  products  into  the  body,  depends 
apon  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  host.  It  is  an  active 
mmunity.  Such  an  immunity  develops  slowly,  but  when  once  established 
It  is  more  or  less  durable.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  trans- 
fer this  immunity  to  non-infected  animals  by  injecting  into  them  the 
blood  or  blood  serum  of  actively  immune  animals.  When  immunity  re- 
mits from  such  an  injection  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  passive  immunity.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  active  immunity  this  type  develops  almost  immediately 
after  the  injection,  but  it  is  never  very  durable. 

Antitoxic  Type. — ^Passive  immunization  has  been  most  successful  in 
:hose  cases  where  the  active  immunity  was  due  to  the  presence  of  anti- 
:oxins  in  the  blood.  It  has  been  widely  used  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
md  in  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  tetanus,  and  it  is  effective  against 
the  vegetable  poisons,  ricin  and  abrin,  and  against  various  snake  venoms. 

Other  Forms. — Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
passive  immunity  against  those  infectious  agents  which  produce  no  soluble 
toxins.  The  transferal  of  such  an  immunity  from  the  immune  to  the 
lealthy  animal  has  not  been  so  successful  as  the  transferal  of  antitoxins. 
The  conditions  here  are  extremely  complicated,  and  the  consideration  of 
tuch  measures  must  be  deferred  until  the  nature  of  this  type  of  immunity 
las  been  more  fully  discussed. 

Infant  Inmmnity. — A  special  form  of  passive  immunity  is  that  which 
is  conferred  by  the  mother  upon  her  infant.  Ehrlich  studied  the  trans- 
mission of  immunity  against  the  vegetable  poisons,  ricin  and  abrin.  He 
showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  resistance  to  these  poisons  could  be  trans- 
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mitted  to  the  new-born  offspring  from  an  immune  mother  but  not  from 
an  immune  father.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  young  of  an  immune 
female  were  nursed  by  a  non-immune,  they  lost  their  immunity  in  about 
three  weeks ;  whereas  if  the  young  of  a  non-immune  were  nursed  by  an 
immune  animal  they  acquired  an  immunity.  Evidently,  therefore,  the 
!'  immimity  to  ricin  can  be  transferred  both  to  the  fetus  in  utero,  and  to 
the  nursing  offspring  by  the  milk.  Like  other  forms  of  passive  immunity, 
however,  it  is  not  very  durable.  These  experiments  have  since  been  re- 
peated upon  a  variety  of  animals  and  with  a  variety  of  infections.  In 
certain  cases,  Ehrlich's  results  have  been  confirmed ;  in  other  cases  the 
immunity  has  not  been  transmitted.  The  relations  are  evidently  quite 
complicated  and  all  inmiune  bodies  are  not  transmitted  with  equal  easa 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood 
occur  with  relative  infrequency  during  the  first  year  of  lifa  Among 
these  are  scarlet  fever,  measles,  rubeola  and  diphtheria ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  these  cases  the  relative  immunity  of  very  young  in- 
fants is  due  to  protective  substances  derived  from  the  mother.  In  the 
case  of  diphtheria,  as  we  have  seen,  the  antitoxic  content  of  the  blood,  as 
estimated  by  the  Schick  reaction,  is  as  a  rule  greater  under  one  year  of 
age  than  in  later  infancy  and  childhood. 


Mechanism  of  Antitoxic  Immunity 

Toxin  and  Antitoxin 

We  have  seen  that  toxins  are  soluble  poisonous  products  of  bacterial 
growth.  Aside  from  their  physiological  action,  little  is  known  about  them. 
Chemically,  they  are  closely  related  to  the  proteins  and  even  the  purest 
preparations  of  bacterial  toxins  thus  far  obtained  give  some  protein 
reactions.  Toxins  are  sensitive  to  heat  and  are  usually  destroyed  when 
in  solution  by  temperatures  of  80°  C.  or  less.  Biologically,  the  toxins 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  when  proper  doses  are  injected  into 
certain  animals  the  blood  sera  of  the  latter  acquire  the  property  of  coun- 
teracting the  effect  of  the  particular  toxin  used.  Such  sera  contain  anti- 
toxin. Among  pathogenic  bacteria  the  most  important  toxin  producers 
are  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  the  tetanus  bacillus,  the  Bacillus  botulinus,  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus  and  the  Bacillus  of  symptomatic_antbrax.  It  has  also 
been  claimed  that  soluble  toxins  are  produced  by  typhoid,  cholera  and 
dysentery  bacilli ;  but  even  admitting  that  this  be  true,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
certain  that  the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  are  not  due  in  any  large 
measure  to  these  substances.  Similar  to  the  toxins  are  those  soluUe 
poisons,  secreted  by  certain  bacteria,  which  possess  the  property  of  hemo- 
lyzing  red  corpuscles.    Furthermore,  the  staphylococcus  aureus  secretes  a 
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poison  which  directly  and  visibly  injures  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  host 
(leukocjdin). 

Other  Substances  that  Behave  Like  Toxins. — Substances  having  many 
chemical,  physical  and  biological  reactions  of  the  toxins  may  be  derived 
from  sources  other  than  bacteria.  Thus  ricin  from  the  castor  oil  bean, 
abrin  from  the  jequirity  bean,  and  crotin  from  the  Croton  tiglium,  as  well 
as  other  plant  derivatives  have  such  properties.  Snake  venoms  and  spider 
poison  are  similar  substances  derived  from  animal  sources.  All  of  these 
produce  specific  antitoxins  when  injected  into  animals.  Snake. . venoms, 
however,  differ  from  bacterial  toxins  in  that  they  are  moreareaifitgnt-.tP 
the  action  of  heat. 

Ferments. — Ferments  in  general,  though  less  poisonous  than  toxins, 
nevertheless  possess  many  points  with  them  in  common.  They  are  sensi- 
tive to  heat,  they  cannot  be  separated  easily  from  proteins,  and  when  in- 
jected into  the  animal  body  they  give  rise  to  antiferments.  Many,  there- 
fore, have  classed  toxins  with  the  ferments. 

Neatralizatioii  of  Toxin  by  Antitoxm 

The  older  view,  that  an  antitoxin  renders  the  corresponding  toxin  inert 
by  decomposing  it,  has  now  been  generally  abandoned.  Inert  mixtures 
of  the  two  have  beea  made  poisonous  by  measures  which  destroyed  the 
antitoxin  in  the  mixture.  Thus  !Morgenroth  found  that  when  a  small 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  a  neutral  mixture  of  snake 
venom  and  its  antitoxin,  the  latter  could  be  destroyed  by  heating,  and 
the  toxin  was  left  in  a  free  and  active  state.  Such  experiments  indicate 
that  antitoxin  neutralizes  the  toxin  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  that 
an  acid  neutralizes  a  base.  The  toxin  is  rendered  inert  because  it  enters 
into  combination  with  the  antitoxin. 

Effect  of  Adding  Toxin  to  Neutral  Toxin-antitoxin  Mixtures. — 
Quantitative  studies  of  the  neutralization  of  diphtheria  toxin  by  antitoxin 
have  shown,  however,  that  the  reaction  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  that 
which  takes  place  between  strong  acids  and  bases.  When  an  exactly 
neutral  toxin-antitoxin  mixture  is  prepared,  it  is  found  that  considerably 
more  than  a  fatal  dose  of  toxin  must  be  added  in  order  that  the  mixture 
cause  the  death  of  a  guinea-pig.  Lot  us  assume,  for  example,  that  0.01 
c.c.  is  the  minimum  amount  of  a  certain  solution  of  diplitheria  toxin 
that  will  kill  a  guinea-pig  in  three  to  four  days.  Let  us  assume,  further- 
more, that  it  requires  1.00  c.c.  of  this  toxin  solution  to  make  a  neutral 
mixture  with  one  standard  antitoxin  unit.  If  further  toxin  be  added, 
the  mixture  will  cause  some  manifestation  of  disease,  such  as  a  local 
reaction  at  the  point  of  injection  or  a  late  paralysis.  In  order  to  cause 
the  death  of  a  guinea-pig  in  three  or  four  days,  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  neutral  mixture  1.00  c.c.  of  the  toxin  solution. 
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In  other  words,  100  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose  may  have  to  be  added 
in  order  to  make  the  neutral  mixture  fatal  within  the  specified  time 
This  discrepancy  between  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  pure  toxin  and  the 
amount  of  toxin  which  must  be  added  to  a  neutral  mixture  of  toxin  and 
antitoxin  in  order  to  be  fatal  has  received  various  explanations. 

Ehrlich's  Explanatory  Hypothesis. — According  to  Ehrlich,  solu- 
tions of  diphtheria  toxin  contain  two  types  of  substances.  The  first  of 
these,  or  toxin  proper,  possesses  both  a  high  toxicity  and  the  property  of 
uniting  with  antitoxin.  Tlie  second  group  (toxon  and  toxoid)  combine 
with  antitoxin  but  their  toxicity  is  relatively  slight.  When  the  solution  of 
diphtheria  toxin  is  completely  neutralized  by  antitoxin,  both  toxin  and 
toxon  are  neutralized.  If  more  diphtheria  toxin  solution  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  the  true  toxin  contained  therein  will  displace  the  toxon  from 
its  antitoxin  combination  and  the  free  toxon  may  then  produce  sudi 
symptoms  as  a  local  reaction  or  a  late  paralysis.  It  fails,  however,  to 
produce  death  in  the  specified  time  of  three  or  four  days.  Only  when 
the  antitoxin  is  completely  saturated  with  toxin  is  an  excess  of  the  latter 
able  to  cause  the  death  of  the  animal  in  the  specified  time. 

Ehrlich  showed,  furthermore,  that  while  the  toxicity  of  a  solution  of 
diphtheria  toxin  diminishes  rapidly,  shortly  after  it  has  been  prepared, 
there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  amount  required  to  neutralize  a  standard 
antitoxin  unit.  He  believes  that  toxins  have  become  converted  into  tox- 
oids. 

Opposing  Hypotheses. — According  to  Ehrlich's  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, diphtheria  toxin  is  a  complex  mixture  of  bacterial  substances  which 
are  capable  of  neutralizing  antitoxin  but  which  possess  different  degrees 
of  toxicity.  The  "haptophore"  group  of  atoms  by  which  these  substances 
combine  with  antitoxin  is  identical.  The  "toxophore"  groups  to  whidi 
they  owe  their  toxic  action  differ.  Ehrlich's  view  that  toxin  solutions 
contain  a  number  of  substances  with  varying  degrees  of  toxicity  is  dis- 
puted by  Arrhenius  and  Madsen,  who  hold  that  the  observations  concern- 
ing the  toxicity  of  toxin-antitoxin  mixtures  may  be  explained,  if  ire 
assume  that  these  substances  do  not  behave  like  mixtures  of  strong  acids 
and  bases,  but  rather  like  mixtures  of  weak  acids  and  bases.  In  snch 
mixtures  a  portion  of  each  substance  remains  free  in  the  solution.  Bw^ 
det  believes  that  when  antitoxin  is  added  to  a  toxin  solution  in  amounts 
insufficient  to  effect  a  complete  neutralization,  it  does  not  leave  a  certain 
portion  of  the  toxin  free  in  solution,  but  distributes  itself  over  all  the 
molecules  of  the  toxin  and  partially  neutralizes  each  one  of  these  so  that 
their  toxicity  is  modified  but  not  destroyed.  Bordet  compares  the  reaction 
between  toxin  and  antitoxin  to  the  staining  of  starch  paste  with  iodin, 
where  varying  amounts  of  the  latter  are  absorbed  by  the  former  with  the 
production  of  colors  of  varying  intensity.  This  ^^absorption'^  theory  of 
the  reaction  between  toxin  and  antitoxin  explains  the  observed  facts  in  a 
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fairly  satisfactory  manner,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing 
reactions  between  colloidal  substances. 

The  Fonnatioii  of  Antitoxins 

The  early  view  of  Buchner  and  others,  that  antitoxins  are  formed  by 
some  chemical  transformation  of  the  toxins  in  the  body,  is  now  definitely 
disproven.  The  amount  of  antitoxin  formed  may  be  altogether  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  Thus  Knorr  has  shown  that  100,000 
units  of  antitoxin  may  be  produced  in  response  to  a  dose  of  toxin  that 
corresponds  to  a  single  antitoxic  unit,  and  others  have  shown  that  the 
antitoxin  production  in  the  blood  continues  even  after  the  entire  amount 
of  blood  has  been  removed  by  repeated  bleeding.  It  is  now  universally 
held  that  the  formation  of  antitoxin  represents  a  specific  response  on  the 
part  of  the  body  cells  to  a  specific  poisoning  or  irritation  by  the  toxin. 

Side-chain  Theory. — The  nature  of  this  response  has  been  formulated 
by  Ehrlich  in  his  now  famous  side-chain  theory.  Not  only  toxins  but  a 
variety  of  other  substances  give  rise  to  antibodies  of  one  form  or  another 
when  they  are  introduced  into  the  animal  body.  Such  substances  which 
possess  the  property  of  giving  rise  to  antibodies  are  spoken  of  in  general 
as  antigens.  Ehrlich  conceives  that  when  such  antigens  are  introduced 
into  the  body  they  enter  into  combination  with  certain  of  the  body 
cells  because  they  possess  atomic  complexes  (haptophore  groups)  that  unite 
with  atomic  complexes  (side-chains)  of  the  body  cells.  Through  this 
combination  the  antigen  is  able  to  act  upon  the  cells  of  the  body,  and  the 
latter  may  be  damaged  or  irritated.  The  side-chains  with  which  the 
toxin  has  united  are  rendered  useless  and  the  cells  proceed  to  form  new 
side-chains  of  a  similar  character.  This  formation,  however,  is  usually 
excessive,  for  it  is  a  general  biological  law  that  irritation  or  damage 
leads  to  an  overproduction  of  the  damaged  tissues.  The  new  side-chains 
thus  produced  in  excessive  numbers  are  cast  off  into  the  circulation  as 
free  molecules.  If  new  toxin  be  now  introduced  into  the  blood  it  com- 
bines with  and  is  neutralized  by  these  free  side-chains  in  the  body  fluids. 
In  this  manner  it  is  prevented  from  at- 
tacking and  injuring  the  body  cells.  Ac-  ^i^X'Cl.}' 
cording  to  Ehrlich's  hypothesis,  therefore, 
antitoxin  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of 
the  free  side-chains  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by,  and  given  off  from,  the  body      ^*f-  VV.T'^^^  ^''**"^?  °'.  ^^l^ 

.     "^^  ^  .^      .     .  ,  to  Antitoxin,   According  to   Khr- 

cells  m  response  to  a  specific  injury  by         iich. 
toxin  (Fig.  111). 

AflSnity  Between  Toxin  and  Susceptible  Tissue. — The  side-chain  the- 
ory postulates  that  the  toxin  enters  into  a  chemical  combination  with  the 
cells  that  it  injures  and  that  these  cells  in  turn  produce  the  specific  pro- 
tective antitoxin.     Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  demon- 
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strate  that  susceptible  tissues  have  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  toxin  that 
injures  them.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that  various  toxins  wbeai 
injected  into  susceptible  animals  disappear  rapidly  from  the  circulating 
blood ;  whereas  when  they  are  injected  into  certain  non-susceptible  ani- 
mals, no  such  prompt  disappearance  takes  place.  Pigeons,  for  example, 
are  only  slightly  susceptible  to  tetanus  and  the  tetanus  toxin  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  blood,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys  and  muscles  for  several 
days  after  an  injection.  None  is  found  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
however,  apparently  because  that  which  is  taken  up  here  is  either  neutral- 
ized or  destroyed.  Lizards  are  practically  insusceptible  to  tetanus,  and 
when  tetanus  toxin  is  injected  into  these  animals  it  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  blood  as  long  as  two  months  after  the  injection.  It  has  been 
shown,  furthermore,  that  a  pulp  made  from  the  nervous  tissue  of  suscep- 
tible animals  Avill  neutralize  the  tetanus  toxin  in  much  the  same  way 
as  antitoxin  does,  apparently  because  it  contains  substances  which  combine 
with  the  toxin.  The  nervous  tissue  of  relatively  insusceptible  animals, 
such  as  chickens,  has  a  weaker  neutralizing  power,  and  the  nervous  tissue 
of  very  insusceptible  animals,  such  as  the  frog  and  turtle,  is  almor^t 
without  neutralizing  action.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  definite 
relation  between  the  affinity  of  the  nerve  cells  for  tetanus  toxin  and  the 
natural  susceptibility  of  the  animal.  Other  toxins  which  act  upon  tbe 
nervous  system  also  combine  with  these  tissues. 

Reaction  in  Nerve  Tissue  With  Lipoids  or  Proteins. — It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  peculiar  affinity  between  tetanus  toxin  and 
nervous  tissue  may  depend,  not  upon  a  chemical  combination  between 
the  toxin  and  the  nerve  proteins,  but  upon  some  physical  or  chemical 
reaction  with  the  lipoids  that  are  so  abundant  in  nerve  tissues.  That 
lipoids  possess  a  peculiar  relationship  to  toxins  is  certain.  It  seems  im- 
probable, however,  that  this  can  account  for  the  differences  obserred 
between  susceptible  and  non-susceptible  animals.  Furthermore,  the  bind- 
ing character  of  the  nervous  tissues  may  be  destroyed  by  heat — a  fact 
which  favors  the  view  that  the  affinity  depends  in  large  measure  iipn 
protein  substances  present  in  the  cells. 

Time  Needed  for  Beaction. — Time  is  required  to  complete  the  re- 
action between  toxin  and  antitoxin  or  between  toxin  and  body  cells. 
When  a  mixture  of  toxin  and  antitoxin  is  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an 
hour  it  may  be  completely  iimocuous,  whereas  the  same  mixture  if  in- 
jected immediately  may  cause  symptoms,  for  the  reason  that  some  of 
the  toxin  has  escaped  neutralization.  Similar  relations  seem  to  hold  with 
respect  to  the  union  of  toxin  to  the  cells  of  the  body.  When  toxin  is 
injected  into  an  animal  and  antitoxin  is  subsequently  administered,  the 
protective  influence  of  the  latter  diminishes  rapidly  as  time  elapses  be- 
tween the  two  injections.  After  a  few  hours,  the  union  between  tlie  bodv 
cells  and  the  toxin  may  be  so  firm  that  no  dose  of  antitoxin,  however 
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large,  is  able  to  save  the  animal.  This  fact  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance,  since  it  indicates  the  necessity  for  early  therapeutic  injections  of 
antitoxin.  In  the  case  of  tetanus,  for  example,  prophylactic  injections 
of  antitoxin  are  of  undoubted  value,  whereas  the  injection  of  antitoxin 
after  symptoms  have  developed  often  fails  to  modify  the  clinical  picture. 
The  therapeutic  value  of  antitoxin  lies  mainly. in  the  fact  that  it  neu- 
tralizes any  fresh  toxin  that  may  be  produced  in  the  body.  Possibly  also 
it  breaks  up  recently  formed  and  still  unstable  unions  between  the  tissues 
and  the  toxin. 

Susceptibility  of  Fkoos  to  Tetanus  Toxin. — It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  tetanus  toxin  is  not  readily  taken  up  by  the  nerve  tissues  of  ani- 
mals that  are  insusceptible  to  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  frogs  the  toxin 
may  be  demonstrated  in  the  circulation  for  months  after  an  injection.  It 
has  been  sho\^Ti  that  if  such  frogs  be  warmed  to  25°  to  30°  the  animals  may 
develop  the  disease.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  at  these  tem- 
peratures the  toxin  combines  more  readily  with  the  nervous  tissues.  As 
Morgenroth  has  shown,  however,  some  tetanus  toxin  may  be  bound  by 
the  nerve  cells  of  these  animals  even  at  low  temperatures  and  this  may 
produce  toxic  symptoms  only  when  the  animals  are  heated.  Apparently 
some  union  with  the  body  cells  takes  place  at  low  temperatures,  whereas 
a  higher  temperature  is  required  in  order  that  the  toxin  produce  its  poison- 
ous effects. 

Union  of  Toxin  and  Cell  Prerequisites  of  Antitoxin. — That  a  union 
between  toxin  and  cell  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  formation  of 
antitoxin  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  frog  and  turtle  form  no  anti- 
toxin; It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  mere  failure  to  pro- 
duce symptoms  dbes  not  necessarily  indicate  that  no  union  between  toxin 
and  body  cells  has  taken  place.  The  alligator  and  the  hen,  for  example, 
though  highly  resistant  to  tetanus,  nevertheless  form  antitoxin  in  con- 
siderable amounts,  apparently  because  the  toxin  unites  with  other  tissues 
than  the  central  nervous  system,  and  these  other  tissues  furnish  the  anti- 
toxin without,  however,  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  nervous  mani- 
festations of  the  disease.  The  formation  of  antibodies  may  be  a  purely 
local  phenomenon.  Thus  Romer  produced  an  immunity  to  abrin  by 
dropping  it  into  one  eye  of  a  rabbit  and  then  showed  that  the  conjunctiva 
of  this  eye  contained  abundant  antitoxin,  whereas  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
opposite  eye  contained  little  or  none. 

Bactericidal  Properties  of  Blood  Serum 

When  an  infecting  microorganism  produces  symptoms  mainly  through 
a  soluble  toxin,  the  subsequent  immunity  is  due  largely  to  the  formation 
of  a  specific  antitoxin.  In  most  infectious  diseases,  however,  no  soluble 
toxin  is  formed  and  the  subsequent  immunity  is  due  to  some  mechanism 
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which  acta  against  the  bacteria  themselves.  It  is  an  antibacterial  immu- 
nity. Such  an  immunity  may  depend  either  upon  changes  in  the  body 
fluids  (humoral  immunity)  or  upon  changes  in  the  activities  of  the  bodr 
cells  and  particularly  of  the  leukocytes  that  come  into  the  neighborhood 
of  the  infecting  bacteria  (cellular  immunity). 

Alexins. — The  natural  bactericidal  properties  of  blood  were  indicated 
by  John  Hunter's  observations  that  blood  does  not  decompose  so  readily 
as  do  other  putrescible  materials.  Many  years  passed,  however,  before  it 
became  possible  for  Nuttall  and  others  to  show  that  when  bacteria  aw 
added  to  fresh  blood  or  blood  serum  a  considerable  number  ;could  lie 
destroyed,  and  that  heating  the  bloody  to  60°  C.  caused  it  to  lose  this  prop- 
erty.    The  substances  which  killed  the  bacteria  were  spoken  of  as  alem 

Bacteriolysis. — In  certain  forms  of  immimity  the  bactericidal  p^ope^ 
ties  of  the  blood  are  increased.  Pfeiffer  found  that  w^hen  cholera  spirillj 
were  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  an  immunized  guinea-pig  they 
rapidly  disintegrated  (bacteriolysis) ;  whereas  the  same  amount  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  non-immune  animal  multiplied  and  caused 
death.  If  other  bacteria  were  used,  no  difference  could  be  observed  be- 
tween the  normal  and  the  cholera-immune  animals.  The  reaction  was, 
therefore,  a  specific  one.  Pfeiffer  showed,  furthermore,  that  if  serum 
from  an  immunized  animal  were  mixed  with  the  spirilla  and  the  mixture 
were  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  normal  guinea-pig,  tlie 
spirilla  were  rapidly  destroyed  just  as  in  an  immune  animal,  and  tbat 
this  occurred  even  though  the  immune  serum  had  previously  been  heated 
so  as  to  destroy  completely  its  bactericidal  properties. 

Two  Substances  of  Immune  Sebum. — Bacteriolysis  has  also  been 
observed  and  studied  outside  of  the  animal  body.  Fresh  normal  serum 
has  little  effect  upon  the  cholera  spirilla.  Serum  from  an  immune  ani- 
mal has  a  powerful  bacteriolytic  action  but  loses  this  when  heated  to  60^  C. 
If,  however,  the  heated  immune  serum  be  mixed  with  fresh  normal  serum 
it  regains  its  bacteriolytic  properties.  Evidently  two  substances  are 
present  in  such  bacteriolytic  serum.  One  is  heat  resistant  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  immune  scrum.  The  other  is  readily  destroyed  ly  heat  and 
is  present  in  normal  as  well  as  in  immune  serum. 

Othek  Reactions  of  Same  Type;  Hemolysis. — ^Further  studies 
have  shown  that  the  development  of  bacteriolytic  properties  in  response 
to  bacterial  injections  is  but  one  of  a  general  group^of  reactions  of  this 
type.     Various  foreign  cells  when  injected   into  an   animal  may  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  specific  cytolytic  substances.     The  reactions 
following  the  injection  of  alien  red  blood  corpuscles  have  been  particularly 
studied.     If  the  erythrocytes  of  an  animal  A  be  injected  into  an  anunal 
B,  the  blood  serum  of  B  frequently  acquires  the  property  of  hemolyzing 
the  erythrocytes  of  A.    This  hemolysis,  like  the  bacteriolysis  produced  by 
immune  serum,  is  due  to  the  action  of  two  substances.     The  first,  which 
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is  resistant  to  moderate  heat,  is  greatly  increased  during  the  process  of 
immunization  and  it  is  specific  for  the  corpuscles  injected.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  the  immune  body,  the  amboceptor  or  the  sensitizer.  The  second, 
which  is  readily  destroyed  by  heat,  is  not  increased  during  immunization. 
It  is  called  the  complement. 


Amboceptor  and  Complement 

When  a  specific  hemolytic  serum  prepared  by  injecting  foreign  red 
corpuscles  into  an  animal  is  heated  to^°  C.  for  an  hour,  the  complement 
18  destroyed  and  the  hemolyzing  properties  disappear.  The  serum  is 
laid  to  have  become  inactivated.  Inactivation  does  not,  however,  destroy 
iie  amboceptor,  for  the  hemolytic  properties  are  restored  by  the  addition 
)f  fresh  non-immune  serum  which  contains  complement  but  in  itself  may 
tause  no  hemolysis. 

AflSnity  of  Bed  Cells  for  Specific  Amboceptor. — The  red  corpuscles 
>ossess  a  strong  affinity  for  their  specific  amboceptors.  Wlien  mixed 
vith  an  inactivated  immune  serum  and  later  separated  by  centrifugal iza- 
ion  they  carry  the  amboceptor  out  with  them.  The  scrum  loses  some 
>r  all  of  its  amboceptor  and  the  red  cells  are  now  readily  hemolyzed  by 
the  complement  of  normal  sera.  When  red  cells  are  mixed  with  a  hem  > 
lytic  serum  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C.  no  hemolysis  occurs.  If  the  cells 
ai^  then  separated  from  the  serum  without  raising  its  temperature  they 
^rry  the  amboceptor  out  with  them,  but  leave  the  complement  behind. 
^t  this  low  temperature  a  union  occurs  between  the  cells  and  the  ambo- 
^ptor,  but  the  complement  does  not  fix  itself  to  the  cells  and  no  hemolysis 
occurs. 

formation  and  Action  of  Amboceptor. — We  have  seen  that  immuni- 
•*tJon  against  foreign  cells  causes  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount 
^^  amboceptor  in  the  blood.  Ehrlich  conceives  that  material  from  the 
'^j^cted  cells,  like  antigens  in  general,  is  bound  by  certain  "side-chains" 
'^  the  body  cells  and  that  the  subsequent  multiplication  and  liberation 
^  these  side-chains  give  rise 
^  the  amboceptors  which  have      ^jil 


Special  affinity  for  the  injected  ^S^ ^^^^f*^^*    ^^5 

^^Is.     Unlike  antitoxins,  how-  J!^:*.i:V:'?>v.  ^  "-^^^ 

^er,  these  immune  bodies  re-         '^^----v  •-  •-•••^ 

-,    .         ,  -  ,       Fig.   112.— The   Rplation   of  Amboceptor  to   Antl- 

H^lre  the    presence   Ot    a  second  gen  and  to  complement,  According  to  Khrlich. 

^^bstance,  the  complement,   in 

^rder  to  manifest  their  activity.  Ehrlich  believes  that  the  complement 
M  unable  to  unite  with  the  foreign  cells  directly  and  that  it  does  this 
f)iily  through  the  medium  of  the  amboceptors.  Schematically  his  views 
are  expressed  in  Figure  112. 

Bobdbt's  Opposing  Hypothesis. —  Bordet,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lievee  that  no  definite  proof  has  been  offered  for  the  view  that  the  ambo- 
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Fig.  113.— The  R(>Iatloii  of  Sentlzer  and 
Antigen  to  Coniplemont,  as  Given  bj 
Zinsser,  to  Represent  the  View  of 
Bordet.  (Redrawn  from  Zinsser,  "In- 
fection and  RcKlstance.") 


ceptor  acts  as  an  intermediary  body  between  cell  and  complement  He 
believes  that  the  immune  body,  which  he  calls  the  sensitizer,  nnit^  with 
the  cells  and  changes  them  in  some  way  so  that  they  become  sensitive  to 

the  direct  action  of  the  complement 
The  exact  nature  of  the  change  is  not' 
known,  but  the  point  is  emphasized  tint; 
the  complement  unites  not  with  the  am- 
boceptor alone  but  with  the  cell  ifcielf,; 
after  the  latter  has  been  properly  pre-^' 
pared    by    absorption    of    amboceptor^ 
Ehrlich  and  his  school  have  sought  to 
support    their    view    by    proving  that 
union  between  the  amboceptor  and  complement  may  occur  without  tk 
participation  of  the  antigenic  cells,  but  the  evidence  thus  far  subraittfJ 
has  not  received  general  acceptance. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Amboceptor. — Concerning  the  nature  of 
the  amboceptor  relatively  little  is  known.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  resistant 
to  moderate  heat.  It  may  be  preserved  for  long  periods  of  time,  pa^ti^ 
ularly  when  kept  in  the  dark  and  at  a  low  temperature.  Its  colloidal  clitf- 
acter  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  pass  through  an  animil 
membrane.  It  is  precipitated  with  the  globulins  of  the  blood  serum  but  its 
protein  nature  is  not  established. 

Site  of  Formation. — The  specific  immune  bodies  against  the  cholen 
spirilla  are  formed  particularly  in  the  spleen,  the  bone  marrow,  and  the 
lymphatic  glands,  yet  the  removal  of  the  spleen  does  not  materially  afiett 
this  formation  in  the  body.  Amboceptor  may  also  be  formed  locally  vA 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  region  where  the  fo^ 
eign  cells  have  been  injected. 

Chaxacteristics  of  Complement. — The  complement  is  very  sensitive 
to  heat  and  is  quickly  destroyed  by  temperatures  of  50®  to  60°  C.  When 
serum  is  preserved  the  amount  of  the  complement  diminishes  rapidly. 
Immunization  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  complement  in  the  body. 
Furthermore,  the  eonipleiiient  has  not  the  highly  specific  character  of 
the  amboceptor,  and  apparently  the  same  complement  may  enter  into « 
variety  of  reactions  provided  the  proper  antigen  and  amboceptor  aw 
present. 


Isohemolysins  '^Autohemolysins 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  induce  the  formation  of  specific 
hemolysins  by  the  injection  of  red  corpuscles  from  animals  of  one  species 
into  animals  of  a  different  species.  The  injection  of  red  corpuscles  from 
one  animal  into  other  animals  of  the  same  species  may  or  may  not  lead 
to  the  production  of  hemolytic  substances  against  the  injected  corpufldei 
When  such  hemolysins  are  formed  they  are  spoken  of  as  i8ohemoly8iiifl» 
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K)hemolysin8  may  also  occur  naturally,  and  they  account  for  some  of  the 
x;asional  accidents  which  have  followed  the  direct  transfusion  of  blood 
•om  one  individual  into  another  of  the  same  species  (page  606).  When 
a  animal  is  injected  with  his  own  red  corpuscles  no  hemolysins  against 
aese  are  formed,  nor  do  autohemolysins  normally  result  from  the  disin- 
^ation  of  blood  within  the  body.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  im- 
mme  reactions  of  which  hemolysis  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  are  reac- 
ions  against  foreign  cells  and  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  occur  when 
«lls  disintegrate  within  the  body. 

Specificity  of  Cytolysins 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  immune  bodies  that  are  produced  in 
esponse  to  the  injection  of  foreign  cells  as  being  specific  for  the  cells  in- 
3eted.  While  this  is  true  in  a  general  way  the  statement  requires  cer- 
lin  modifications.  Cytolysins  affect  not  only  the  cells  used  for  their 
roduction  but  also  closely  related  cells,  and  by  determining  the  extent 

which  this  occurs  one  may  estimate  the  biological  relationship  between 
-fierent  types  of  cells.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  when  an 
^hemolytic  serum  has  been  prepared  by  injecting  the  red  corpuscles  of 
^«  animal  into  another  of  the  same  species,  this  serum  not  only  destroys 
ic  red  corpuscles  of  the  animal  which  has  furnished  them  but  also  de- 
-^oys  the  red  corpuscles  of  certain  other  animals  of  the  same  species. 
hi  the  other  hand,  it  is  inactive  against  corpuscles  of  the  treated  animal 
8  well  as  against  the  red  corpuscles  of  certain  other  animals  of  the  same 
>ecies.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  test,  therefore,  one  may  establish  bio- 
»gical  relationships  or  differences  between  groups  of  animals  belonging 
>  a  single  species.  As  we  shall  see,  the  same  principle  applies  in  other 
nmune  reactions. 

Cytotoxins  Specific  for  the  Animal  Bather  Than  the  Organ. — Differ- 
it  tissues  from  a  single  individual  may  show  similar  biological  reactions, 
pecific  antibodies  have  been  prepared  not  only  against  the  red  corpuscles 
It  against  spermatozoa,  ciliated  epithelium,  and  other  cells.  It  has  been 
ggested  that  by  this  means  it  might  be  possible  to  prepare  specific 
xic  substances  which  would  act  only  on  certain  tissues,  and  that  by 
le  use  of  such  specific  cytotoxins  one  might  be  able  to  induce  pathological 
langes  or  toxic  manifestations  in  any  particular  organ.  Experience  has 
lOWTi,  however,  that  with  but  few  exceptions  this  is  not  the  case.  Cyto- 
•xins  prepared  by  the  injection  of  washed  and  macerated  tissues  have,  in 
>neral,  been  toxic  not  for  these  organs  alone  but  for  other  tissues  of  the 
Line  animal,  and  particularly  for  the  red  corpuscles.  From  the  bio- 
gical  standpoint,  therefore,  the  relationship  between  the  various  cells  of 
single  individual  is,  as  a  rule,  more  intimate  than  is  the  biological 
lationship  between  the  corresponding  cells  (e.  g.,  the  red  corpuscles)  of 
[fferent  species  of  animals. 
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Immunity  and  the  Bactericidal  Properties  of  Blood  Serum 

The  increased  bactericidal  properties  of  the  serum  in  animals  im 
munized  against  cholera,  typhoid,  and  certain  other  infections,  raisel 
the  hope  that  herein  might  be  found  an  explanation  for  all  those  forai 
of  immunity  that  depend  upon  the  antibacterial  activities  of  the  infectoi 
animal.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  generalization  was  not  cm^ 
rcct.  In  many  infections  .and  particularly  in  those  produced  by  tke. 
pneumococcus,  the  streptococcus  and  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  bacteriddil 
properties  of  the  blood  serum  do  not  nm  parallel  to  the  degree  of  im- 
munity. 

Further  Objections  to  Bactericidal  Theory. — Furthermore,  aninuli 
that  have  been  immunized  against  cholera  or  typhoid  and  that  yidJ 
strongly  bactericidal  sera  and  are  quite  resistant  to  intraperitoDeal  \t 
jections  of  these  bacilli,  may  yet  be  relatively  susceptible  to  infection  if 
the  same  bacteria  are  introduced  subcutaneously  or  by  way  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  Possibly  the  local  character  of  these  infections  may  int<s^ 
fere  with  the  protective  activities  of  the  body  fluids  or  possibly  the  doeo 
given  were  relatively  largo  when  compared  with  the  small  numbers  tbit 
probably  suffice  to  produce  the  natural  diseases  in  man. 

Those  who  have  opposed  the  bactericidal  doctrine  of  immunity  furtbe^ 
more  emphasize  the  fact  that  bacteria  may  persist  in  the  bodies  of  socxM 
bacillus  carriers  for  years,  even  though  the  blood  serum  possesses  marked 
bactericidal  properties.  This  persistence  undoubtedly  depends  in  part 
upon  the  local  conditions  about  the  infection  which  interfere  with  thefrtt 
access  of  the  body  fluids.  In  addition,  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  unik 
these  circumstances  a  strain  of  bacteria  is  developed  that  is  resistant  to 
the  antibacterial  activities  of  the  blood  serum.  The  bacteria  have  becon« 
"serum  fast." 

Those  who  support  the  bactericidal  doctrine  of  immunity  now  admit 
its  limitations,  first  as  regards  certain  infections,  such  as  those  will 
anthrax  bacilli  and  the  cocci,  and  second  as  regards  certain  local  irf^fr 
tions  and  infections  with  "serum  fast"  organisms.  Nevertheless,  tbej 
maintain  that  in  certain  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and  cholcn, 
an  increased  bactericidal  activity  of  the  body  fluids  plays  an  important 
part  in  warding  off  subsequent  infection  with  the  relatively  small  vxoBr 
bers  of  organisms  that  ordinarily  enter  the  body  at  any  one  time. 

Antibacterial  Substances  Present  in  Plasma. — ^From  the  first,  Metdh 
nikoff  and  his  school  have  opposed  the  entire  humoral  doctrine  of  iift- 
munity,  and  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  phagocytic  activity 
of  certain  cells  in  protecting  the  body  against  the  infectious  diseases. 
They  have  maintained  that  the  antibacterial  properties  of  blood  serum 
do  not  exist  in  the  unshed  blood  plasma,  and  that  the  serum  owes  its 
bactericidal  properties  to  substances  derived  from  the  leukocytes  during 
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iss  of  clotting.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide,  for  it 
cally  impossible  to  prove  that  the  bactericidal  properties  of 
y  not  have  changed  after  its  withdrawal  from  the  blood  vessels. 
,  the  majority  of  those  who  have  worked  with  cell-free  blood 
lat  has  been  kept  from  coagulating  by  various  means  have  found 
plasma  possesses  the  same  bactericidal  properties  as  blood  serum, 
highly  probable,  therefore,  that  these  antibacterial  substances  are 
s  such  in  the  body  fluids  and  that  they  are  not  formed  after  the 
I  been  drawn. 

»acterial  Immunity  Complex  and  Varied. — The  controversy  be- 
3se  who  supported  the  humoral  theory  of  immunity,  and  those 
ibuted  immunity  to  the  phagocytic  action  of  certain  cells  in  the 
\  shown  that  the  inmaunity  which  depends  upon  the  antibacterial 
of  the  body  is  of  a  complex  nature  and  is  not  the  same  in  all 
1  certain  diseases,  the  body  owes  at  least  a  part  of  its  immunity 
changes  in  the  body  fluids.  In  other  diseases,  more  dependence 
upon  the  direct  activity  of  the  body  cells.  Even  here,  however, 
ill  see,  the  activity  of  the  cells  is  greatly  influenced  by  substances 
n  the  body  fluids  (see  Opsonins).  Thus  the  discussion  as  to 
•ctrine  is  correct  has  given  way  to  attempts  to  determine  the 
)arts  played  by  cells  and  fluids  in  various  types  of  infection. 


Complement  Fixation 

lying  the  mechanism  of  immunity  a  num- 
ethods  have  been  discovered  which  have 
'  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  infections, 
lese  is  the  method  of  complement  fixation, 
ad  Gengou  showed  that  when  heated  im- 
um  was  mixed  with  the  specific  bacteria 
its  production  the  mixture  was  capable 
the  complement  in  a  fresh  non-immune 
If  red  corpuscles  and  their  specific  im- 
lies  were  subsequently  added  to  this  mix- 
emolysis  occurred,  because  all  of  the  corn- 
had  been  fixed  by  the  bacteria  and  their 
bodies.  These  relationships  are  repre- 
aphically  in  terms  of  the  Ehrlich  hypoth- 
he  accompanying  diagram. 
Gengou  showed  that  the  complement  fixa- 
tion was  not  limited  to  mixtures  of  cells 
r  specific  antibodies,  but  that  it  also  oc- 
hien  various  dissolved  proteins,  such  as  egg 
Dg's  serum,  etc,   were  brought  in  con- 


Plg.  114. — Schematic  Rep- 
resentation of  the  Com- 
plement Fixation  Reac- 
tion. If  the  Blood  Con- 
tains a  Specific  Anti- 
body for  a  Given  Anti- 
gen, It  Will  Fix  the 
Complement  and  the 
Subsequent  Addition  of 
Red  Cells  and  Their 
Specific  Antibodies 
Cause  No  Hemolysis.  If 
Hemolysis  Occurs  It  In- 
dicates an  Absence  of 
the  Specific  Antibody  for 
a  Given  Antigen.  (Re- 
drawn from  Zinsser,  "In- 
fection and  Resistance.") 
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tact  with  the  sera  of  animals  which  had  previously  received  injections 
of  these  same  proteins. 

Method  of  Usii^  Test. — The  great  value  of  complement  fixation,  botl 
as  a  practical  diagnostic  measure  and  as  a  means  of  approaching  certain 
theoretical  problems,  has  now  been  conclusively  proven.    The  blood  aeniin 
of  patients  suspected  of  suffering  from  a  given  infection  is  first  heated 
and  is  then  mixed  with  the  microorganisms  in  question,  or,  better  still, 
with  extracts  derived  from  these  organisms.     To  this  mixture  fresh  serum 
containing  complement  is  added.     After  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  a  time,  red  corpuscles  from  another  animal  together  with  an  in- 
activated immune  hemolytic  serum  (amboceptor)  against  these  corpuscles 
are  added.     If  the  complement  in  the  fresh  serum  has  been  fixed  by  tbe 
original  mixture,  no  hemolysis  occurs.     The  antibodies  in  the  patient's 
serum  have  united  with  the  antigen  added  and  this  combination  has  fixed 
the  complement  present.     The. suspected  serum  from  the  patient  contains 
antibodies  against  the  disease  in  question.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  hemolysis 
occurs,  the  complement  was  not  fixed  and  no  antibodies  against  the  disease 
in  question  were  present  in  the  patient's  serum. 

Applications  of  Complement  Fixation. — The  complement  fixation 
test  has  been  used  with  success  in  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  gqnorrfieil 
infections,  glanders,  eclunococcus  and  other  infections.  It  has  proved, 
a  very  delicate  test  for  recognizing  the  origin  of  certain  proteins  and 
particularly  for  determining  the  source  of  very  small  amounts  of  blood, 
being  more  sensitive  than  the  precipitin  test  that  will  be  described  later. 

Wassermann  Reaction  for  Syphilis. — The  complement  fixation  te4 
has  found  its  widest  practical  application  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilisi 
Wassermann's  discovery  of  this  reaction  was  based  upon  the  reasoning 
already  given.  Organs  rich  in  spirochetes  w^ere  extracted.  This  extract 
when  mixed  with  the  blood  serum  of  syphilitic  patients  was  found  to  fix 
complement  and  to  prevent  hemolysis  when  red  cells  and  their  specific 
immune  amboceptors  were  subsequently  added  to  the  mixture.  Later 
work  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  organs  containing 
the  spirochetes  of  syphilis  in  performing  the  Wassermann  reaction.  Ex- 
tracts prepared  from  the  heart  muscle  as  well  as  other  organs  of  normal 
animals  will  also  fix  complement  when  mixed  with  the  blood  serum  of 
syphilitics.  Even  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  commercial  lecithin  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  Furthermore,  extracts  prepared  from  pure  cultures 
of  syphilitic  spirochetes  do  not  regularly  fix  complement  when  mixed  with 
syphilitic  blood  and  they  cannot  be  used  in  practical  diaguQstic  work.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Wassermann  reaction  does  not  depend  upon  a 
fixation  of  complement  by  a  union  of  substances  derived  from  the  spiro- 
chetes with  antibodies  present  in  the  patient's  blood.  From  the  theoretical 
standpoint  it  is  not  a  specific  test  for  the  spirocheta  pallida.  The  nature  of 
the  reaction  is  by  no  means  clear.    Most  antigens  which  have  been  used 
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successfully  in  Wassermann  tests  are  of  a  lipoidal  character,  i^nd  it 
^^would  seem  that  these  combine  with  some  substance  present  in  the  serum 
of  syphilitic  patients,  and  that  this  combination  is  capable  of  fixing  comple- 
xnent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Wassermann  reaction  has  been  shown  to 
dejjend  upon  other  substances  than  the  syphilitic  spirochetes,  its  great  value 
in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  has  been  amply  proven  by  innumerable  clinical 
tests.  The  reaction  is  practically  never  obtained  with  blood  serum  of 
normal  individuals.  Experience  has  shown,  indeed,  that  it  may  be 
positive  in  certain  other  diseases  than  syphilis,  among  which  are  yaws, 
trypanosomiasis,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Its  diagnostic  value  is  not  greatly 
lessened  by  this  fact,  for  these  diseases  are  either  rare  in  temperate 
climates  or  they  can  be  readily  differentiated  from  syphilis  by  other 


Agglutination 

In  studying  the  effect  of  immune  sera  upon  the  bacteria  used  in  im- 
munization, it  was  early  noted  that  when  minute  quantities  of  such  sera 
were  added  to  a  liquid  suspension  of  tlie  homologous  bacteria  the  latter 
often  formed  clumps.  This  phenomenon  is  called  agglutination.  If  a 
hanging  drop  preparation  is  studied  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that 
motile  bacteria  soon  lose  their  motility  and  then  gradually  gather  together 
into  groups,  leaving  the  intervening  fluid  free  of  microorganisms.  If  the 
bacterial  suspension  and  the  immune  serum  are  mixed  in  small  test  tubes 
the  process  becomes  evident  by  the  disappearance  of  the  uniform  cloudiness 
and  the  formation  of  a  sediment  composed  of  the  clumped  bacilli. 

Hethod  for  Identifying  Bacteria. — The  phenomenon  of  agglutination 
is  relatively  specific  for  the  microorganisms  used,  and  it  has  found  a  variety 
of  applications.  On  the  one  hand,  the  serum  of  an  animal  immunized 
against  a  particular  strain  of  bacteria  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  unknown  bacteria.  For  example.  Cole  and  his  associates  have 
recently  used  this  method  for  the  rapid  recognition  of  the  various  types 
of  pneumococcus  present  in  patients  sufferiug  from  pneumonia. 

Agglutination  Tests  in  Infections. — On  the  other  hand,  the  serum  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  an  acute  infection  may  be  tested  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  contains  agglutinins  with  respect  to  known  bacteria. 
This  test  has  proved  of  particular  value  in  the  recognition  of  typhoid 
fever,  paratyphoid  fever,  Malta  fever,  and  dysentery.  Experimentally, 
a  large  number  of  agglutinins  have  been  produced.  The  practical  diag- 
nostic value  of  the  reaction  is  restricted,  however,  by  the  fact  that  agglu- 
tinins usually  do  not  develop  until  rather  late  in  the  disease.  Where  an 
infection,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  is  prolonged,  the  development  of  agglu- 
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tinative  properties  after  seven  to  ten  days  of  the  disease  may  still  be  d 
great  diagnostic  value.  In  more  acute  infections,  such  as  plague,  W 
ever,  an  equally  late  development  of  agglutinins  robs  the  test  of  muk 
of  its  practical  value. 

A^lutination  occurs  with  non-motile  as  well  as  with  motile  organisnift 
It  may  also  be  obtained  with  dead  organisms,  a  fact  which  has  Ira 
utilized  in  the  Ficker  method  of  diagnosing  typhoid  fever. 

Quantitative  Tests  Necessary. — Agglutination  tests  are  specific  oiij 
in  a  quantitative  sense.  In  low  dilutions  the  sera  of  certain  normtl 
individuals  agglutinate  the  typhoid  bacilli.  In  order  to  elimiimte  tlu 
source  of  error  in  diagnostic  work  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  the  senm 
tested,  dilutions  of  one  to  forty  being  commonly  used.  The  origin  of  iii 
agglutinins  in  normal  sera  is  not  known,  but  the  interesting  fact  that  tig 
are  not  present  in  the  new-born  suggests  the  possibility  that  they  mayhw 
arisen  from  very  mild  unrecognized  infections  with  typhoid  or  witk 
related  organisms,  or  that  they  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  bacteriil 
products  from  the  intestines.  The  necessity  for  quantitative  agglutim- 
tion  tests  has  also  become  apparent  from  the  study  of  the  sera  of  hi^ 
immunized  animals.  *  It  has  been  found  that  such  sera  not  only  ag^t 
tinate  the  organisms  used  during  immunization,  but  that  they  may  il» 
agglutinate  other  strains  of  bacteria.  For  example,  the  sera  of  animA 
which  have  been  immunized  against  typhoid  agglutinate  not  only  ft* 
Bacillus  typhosis  but  also  suspensions  of  paratyphoid  bacilli  and  e?eft 
colon  or  other  bacteria.  The  latter,  however,  are  never  agglutinated  ii 
as  high  dilutions  as  is  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Furthermore,  if  any  of  4«» 
other  organisms  are  added  to  the  immune  serum  and  later  separated  b; 
eentrifugalization  they  remove  all  or  nearly  all  the  agglutinins  thatict 
upon  them,  but  leave  behind  the  major  part  of  the  typhoid  agglntiiuB. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  agglutinins  formed  in  response  to  inmmni- 
zation  with  typhoid  bacilli  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these,  the  so- 
called  group  agglutinins,  react  with  the  certain  other  bacteria,  while  others 
are  strictly  specific  for  the  typhoid  bacillus  alone.  The  specificity  of  w 
immune  serum  can,  therefore,  be  demonstrated  either  by  using  hi^ 
!  dilutions  or  by  absorption  experiments. 

Failure  to  Agglutinate  at  Low  Dilations. — Quantitative  tests  have 
also  shown  that  in  certain  cases  the  immune  serum  a^lutinates  better 
at  high  than  at  low  dilutions.  The  cause  of  this  anomaly  is  not  weD 
understood.  It  has  been  suggested  that  "proagglutinoids"  may  be  preflcnt 
which  unite  with  the  bacteria  but  do  not  produce  a^lutination,  and  thit 
these  prevent  the  union  with  the  true  agglutinins.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  here,  as  in  other  colloidal  reactions,  the  substances  must 
be  mixed  in  definite  proportions  in  order  to  produce  the  reaction. 

Besistant  Strains  of  Bacilli. — Quantitative  studies  have  also  shown 
that  agglutination  depends  not  only  upon  the  a^lutinative  strength  of 
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iJxe  serum  used  but  also  upon  the  bacteria.     An  excess  of  bacteria  in  the 
Tnixturo  may  interfere  with  the  reaction.     More  important,  however,  is 
Ae  fact  that  certain  strains  of  bacilli  arc  relatively  resistant  to  agglutina- 
tion.   It  has  been  noted  repeatedly  that  typhoid  bacilli,  freshly  isolated 
from  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  the  disease,  are  relatively  re- 
sistant to  agglutination,  and  the  same  is.  true  if  bacteria  are  cultivated 
in  an  inactivated  immune  serum.      This   resistance   to   agglutination  is 
usnally  associated  with  an  increased  resistance  to  bacteriolysis  by  the 
immune  scrum.     It  indicates  that  bacteria  may  develop  a  certain  im- 
munity to  the  attacks  of  the  host.     They  become  scrum  fast.     The  exact 
cause  of  this  resistance  to  agglutination  is  not  well  understood,  but  it 
seems  to  depend  upon  some  change  in  the  bacteria  whereby  a  union  with 
the  agglutinins  is  interfered  with. 

Agglatination  of  Other  Cells. — The  phenomenon  of  agglutination  is 
^ot  restricted  to  bacteria  but  also  occurs  when  immune  sera,  prepared  by  the 
^^^iection  of  other  foreign  cells  into  the  body,  are  mixed  with  the  cells  used. 
Ked  corpuscles,  for  example,  are  agglutinated  by  a  homolgous  immuno 
^^I'um  after  the  hemolyzing  properties  have  been  destroyed  by  heating, 
indeed,  the  blood  sera  of  certain  normal  individuals  agglutinate  the  red 
^^irpuscles  of  certain  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  human 
Woods  have  been  divided  into  several  classes,  the  classification  being  based 
^^  the  presence  of  such  "iso-agglutinins.*'  The  practical  significance  of 
^Uch  substances  in  the  transfusion  of  human  blood  is  discussed  elsewhere 
(page  606). 

Agglutinins  in  Ehrlich  Theory. — According  to  Ehrlich's  theory,  agglu- 
tinins, like  other  antibodies,  are  molecular 

Complexes    or    side-chains,    which  combine  ^^ — ,^.^^^ 

Mrith    the    proteins    of    foreign    cells    and  ^ — S*=^ 
which    are   given   off   from   the   body   cells 


in     consequence    of    a    previous    union    of  ^'^k-    i in.— Schematic   RcpreBenta. 

.,        -        .  .    .  ..1     .111  n      /  tion  of  tlio  Formation  and  Re- 

the  foreign  proteins  with  the  body  cells  (page         action  of  ProcipitinH.  Accord- 

515).    Ehrlich  conceives  that  the  agglutinins         in«  to  Khriich. 

consist  of  two  portions.    The  one  unites  with 

the  foreign  protein,  while  the  other  causes  agglutination.     His  views  are 

expressed  in  Figure  115. 

Nature  of  Agglutinin  Beaction  Obscure. — The  nature  of  the  reaction 
between  the  agglutinins  and  the  cells  which  they  agglutinate  is  not  well 
understood.  The  reaction  does  not  depend  upon  the  motility  or  flagel- 
lated character  of  the  reacting  organisms,  for  non-motile,  non-flagellated 
bacteria  may  be  agglutinated  by  their  homologous  sera.  The  reaction 
has  many  features  in  common  with  the  preci])itati(m  of  proteins  by  their 
specific  precipitins  and  it  seems  probable  indeed  that  the  two  reactions 
are  identical  in  character.  The  nature  of  precipitins  will  be  discussed 
at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 
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The  Precipitin  Reaction 

In  studying  the  formation  of  agglutinins  it  was  noted  by  R  Kian* 
that  when  the  sera  of  animals  which  have  been  treated  with  bacterial 
proteins  were  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  clear  solutions  of  the« 
proteins  a  precipitate  was  formed  in  the  mixture.  This  reaction  is  a 
general  one  and  can  be  obtained  after  almost  any  soluble  protein  has  been 
injected  into  an  animal.  Precipitins  like  agglutinins  withstand  tempera- 
tures of  56°  C.  but  are  injured  or  destroyed  at  higher  temperatuitt 
(70°  C.  or  over).  In  neither  case  does  the  serum  complement  take 
part  in  the  reaction. 

Used  for  Identification  of  Proteins. — The  reaction  between  a  protein 
and  its  precipitin  evidently  belongs  to  the  general  group  of  immune  re- 
actions. It  has  found  its  main  application,  however,  in  the  identification 
of  various  proteins  and  particularly  in  the  recognition  of  the  source  of  ^ 
blood  stains;  a  question  that  is  often  of  great  importance  in  forensic 
medicine.  Like  agglutination  the  precipitin  reaction  is  relatively  specific 
for  the  protein  used.  By  immunizing  an  animal  against  human  blood 
serum,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  produce  precipitins  of  such  potency 
that  when  mixed  with  human  serum,  diluted  even  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand  times,  a  precipitate  is  still  formed.  In  practice  the  blood  serum  i> 
usually  diluted  one  thousand  times.  When  antihuman  serum  is  mixed 
with  the  blood  serum  of  another  animal  no  precipitate  ordinarily  results 
Only  the  sera  of  the  higher  monkeys  and  particularly  of  the  chimpanzee, 
the  gorilla  and  the  ourang,  give  results  at  all  comparable  to  those  obtained 
with  human  sera,  though  even  here  not  in  such  high  dilutions.  Blood 
sera  from  other  monkeys  may  give  precipitates  with  antihuman  serum 
at  low  dilutions,  or  again  they  may  fail  to  react  at  all.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  precipitin  tests  may  shed  light  upon  the  biological  relation- 
ship of  animals — a  fact  which  has  been  successfully  used  in  deciding  ce^ 
tain  disputed  points  in  zoology. 

Organ  Specificity  and  Species  Specificity. — The  antisera  produced 
by  the  injection  of  different  fluids  or  organ  extracts  from  a  givai 
species  of  animals  react  not  only  with  the  fluids  or  extracts  used, 
but  also  with  most  other  protein  solutions  prepared  from  this  same 
species.  They  fail  to  react  with  most  proteins  from  other  animal  species. 
Here  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cytolytic  sera  (page  521),  it  is  evident  that 
a  closer  biological  relationship  exists  between  different  organs  of  the 
same  animal  species  than  between  the  same  organs  of  different  animal 
species.  To  this  rule  the  crystalline  lens  is  an  ^ception,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  lens  precipitin  which  does  not  react  with  the  blood 
serum  of  the  animal  used  but  which  does  react  with  the  lens  protein  of 
animals  of  different  species.    Protein  from  the  crystalline  lens,  therefore, 
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mhown  an  "organjpficificity*'  but  not  a  ^^species  specificity.^'     Substances 
'Aroxa  the  testis  may  also  show  an  organ  specificity. 

Failure  from  Excess  of  Either  Substance. — The  precipitation  reac* 
'tion  may  fail  when  either  of  the  two  reacting  substances  is  present  in 
excess.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  from  Zinsser's  **In- 
^ection  and  Resistance"  (page  253)  : 

Anti-«heep  Sexxiin  from  Rabbit  Sheep  Serum  0.5  c.c.  of  Precipitation 

Following  Dilutions 

0.5  c.c 1:10  -f  - 

0.5  c.c 1:100  +  +  + 

0.5  c.c 1:500  -f  +  + 

0.5  c.c.  .•. 1:1000  +-f 

0.5  c.c 1:5000  -f 

0.6  c.c 1:10000  0 

Explanatory  Theories. — We  have  already  noted  that  a  somewhat 
-similar  relationship  exists  with  respect  to  agglutination  and  that  in 
some  instances  agglutination  takes  place  more  readily  at  fairly  high 
than  at  v^ry  low  dilutions  of  the  serum.  Ehrlich  conceives  that  pre- 
cipitins like  agglutinins  contain  two  distinct  atomic  complexes.  One 
of  these  combines  with  the  protein  against  which  the  antibodies  are  pre- 
pared, while  the  other  causes  the  specific  reaction.  He  explains  the 
occasional  failure  of  agglutination,  when  agglutinins  are  in  excess,  by 
assuming  that  there  are  present  in  the  immune  serum  **proagglutinins" 
which  unite  with  the  bacteria  without  causing  agglutination  and  which 
prevent  the  union  of  the  true  agglutinins.  It  is  possible,  however,  as 
Zinsser  and  others  have  pointed  out,  that  such  failures  may  be  due  to  the 
colloidal  character  of  the  reacting  substances,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
colloidal  reactions  take  place  only  when  the  reacting  substances  are  pres- 
ent in  the  proper  proportions.  An  excess  of  either  may  interfere  with 
the  precipitation  or  agglutination  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 


Phagocytosis 

General  Principles 

« 

When  a  cell  possessing  ameboid  motion  is  placed  in  close  relation  to 
foreign  particles  or  cells  it  not  infrequently  moves  toward  these  foreign 
bodies,  engulfs  them  in  its  interior  and  digests  them.  The  motion  of 
the  cell  toward  a  foreign  particle  is  probably  determined  by  chemical 
substances  emanating  from  the  latter  and  is  spoken  of  as  chemotaxis. 
The  engulfing  of  foreign  particles  by  the  cell  is  spoken  of  as  phago- 
cytosis. The  disappearance  of  the  foreign  body  within  the  cell  is  due 
to  intracellular  solution  or  digestion. 

ZnflaenoeB  Determining  Migration  of  Motile  Cells. — These  phenomena 
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are  more  or  less  independent  of  one  another.  They  have  been  studied  n-tt 
only  in  the  special  case  of  ameboid  cells  derived  from  the  bodies  of 
higher  animals,  but  also  in  unicellular  organisms  and  in  the  lower  plants 
and  animals.  The  migration  of  motile  cells  and  organisms  is  determined 
by  a  variety  of  influences,  such  as  light,  heat,  gravity  and  the  cheraical 
constitution  of  the  surrounding  medium.  The  latter  is  of  dominant 
importance  in  determining  the  ameboid  movements  of  cells  in  the  bodies 
of  higher  animals.  Chemical  substances  may. attract  or  repel  motile  celk 
and  organisms,  the  effects  varying  with  the  chemical  substances  iiseJ. 
their  concentration  and  character  of  the  cells  or  organisms  experimented 
upon.  When  ameboid  cells  are  attracted,  the  phenomenon  is  called  jm- 
tive  chemotaxis ;  when  repelled,  negative  chemotaxis. 

Phagocytosis  Due  in  Part  to  Chemotaxis. — The  engulfing  of  solid 
particles  by  motile  ameboid  cells,  which  is  called  phagocytosis,  is  in 
many  cases  at  least  an  extension  of  tb.e  process  of  chemotaxis.  The 
motile  cell  not  only  moves  toward  the  region  of  the  attracting  chemual 
substances  but  having  arrived  there  it  surroimds  the  foreign  body.  In 
addition,  it  seems  possible  that  mere  contact  w^ith  a  solid  particle  may 
in  some  cases  cause  the  phagocytic  cell  to  enclose  it.  Chemically  inert 
substances  such  as  particles  of  coal  dust  or  India-ink  are  often  taken  up 
by  phagocytic  cells. 

Reaction  Between  Cell  and  Foreign  Particle. — The  subsequent  fate 
of  the  foreign  body  within  tlie  phagocytic  cell  is  determined  by  tie 
mutual  reaction  between  the  cell  and  the  foreign  particle.  Not  infre- 
quently the  particle  can  be  seen  to  undergo  disintegration,  ap'parently 
because  it  is  digested  by  the  intracellular  ferments  of  the  phagocytic  cell. 
Proteolytic  ferments  have  been  prepared  from  the  bodies  of  amebae,  and 
the  intracellular  digestion  in  this  case  serves  the  useful  purposes  of 
nutrition.  Polynuclear  leukocytes  also  contain  proteolytic  ferments, 
wliich  are  active  in  an  alkaline  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  engiiUed 
particles  may  exert  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  cells  which  contain  them; 
and  bacteria,  especially  if  taken  in  excessive  numbers,  may  destroy  the 
phagocytic  cells. 

Physical  Explanation  for  Chemotaxis  and  Phagocytosis. — Attempts 
have  been  made  to  exj)lain  the  phenomena  of  chemotaxis  and  phagocytosis 
in  accordance  witli  well-known  physical  and  chemical  laws.  When  small 
particles  of  one  liquid  are  suspended  in  another  liquid  in  which  they  arc 
insoluble,  the  individual  particles  in  suspension  tend  to  assimie  spherical 
forms  by  virtue  of  the  phenomenon  of  surface  tension.  If,  for  any  reason, 
this  surface  tension  is  diminished  on  one  side  of  the  particle  the  latter  lo^es 
its  splierical  shape  and  fluid  is  pushed  out  in  the  direction  of  the  lessened 
surface  tension.  A  "pseudopodium"  is  thus  formed  and  the  whole  drop 
tends  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  "pseudopodium."  When  it  reaches  a 
foreign  body  that  diminishes  the  surface  tension  of  the  droplet,  the  for 
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gn  body  becomes  aurroimded  by  the  "artificial  ameba."  Such  phc- 
omeiia  have  been  produced  by  a  variety  of  methods.  If  a  drop  of 
icrcury  be  placed  in  a  dish  of  water  rendered  acid  with  nitric  acid,  its 
irface  tension  can  be  changed  by  placing  a  crystal  of  potassium  bichriv 
ate  in  its  neighborhood.  This  local  reduction  of  surface  tension  causes 
e  mercury  to  send  out  a  pseudopodium  toward  the  crystal  and  to  move 
«rard  it.  Similarly  when  a  drop  of  chloroform  is  suspended  in  water 
icl  a  particle  of  shellac  is  brought  into  its  immediate  vicinity,  tlie 
loroform  drop  envelops  the  particle  of  shellac  and  eventually  dissolves 
If  shellac  has  been  painted  on  a  particle  of  glass,  the  latter  is  en- 
Ifed  as  before.     After  the  shellac  has  been  removed,  however,  the  drop 

chloroform  casts  out  the  "indigestible"  particle  of  glass.  All  of  these 
'ocesses  so  closely  resemble  the  chemotactic  and  phagocytic  activities 

leukocytes  and  of  certain  lower  forms  of  life  that  it  seems  certain 
at  these  also  are  to  a  large  extent  governed  by  the  phenomena  of  sur- 
ce  tension  and  solution. 

Chemotaxis  in  Higher  Animals 

When  suspensions  of  pus-producing  cocci  are  injected  into  the  tissues 
an  animal,  they  soon  become  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  inflammation 
ntaining  numerous  polynuclear  leukocytes.  These  leukocytes  are  at- 
icted  to  the  locality  by  positive  chemotactic  substances  emanating  from 
3  cocci.  Such  positive  chemotactic  substances  have  been  extracted  fron 
rious  bacteria,  and  collections  of  leukocytes  have  been  produced  by  their 
jection.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  furthermore,  that  not  only  bacterial 
tracts  but  a  variety  of  other  substances  have  the  power  of  attracting 
ikocytes  in  the  animal  body.  Among  these  are  turpentine,  croton  oil, 
d  certain  vegetable  proteins  (aleuronat).  Probably  also  the  disin- 
jration  of  tissue  gives  rise  to  substances  having  a  positive  chemotactic 
fluence  upon  the  polynuclear  leukocytes. 

Increase  of  Polynuclear  Gells  in  Girculating  Blood. — In  addition  to 
B  local  collection  of  polynuclear  cells  at  the  point  of  infection,  there 
often  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  cells  in  the  circulating 
x)d.  This  increase  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  escape  of  positive 
emotactic  substances  from  the  point  of  infection  into  the  blood.  There 
ey  attract  leukocytes  out  of  the  tissues  and  particularly  out  of  their 
ace  of  formation,  the  bone  marrow.  From  the  latter  region  not  only 
iture  leukocvtes  enter  the  blood  stream  but  there  mav  also  be  an  en- 

ince  of  immature  cells  with  relativelv  few  nuclei  and  even  of  mvelo- 

t-  < 

tes   (page  010).     Tlie  signs  of  active  regeneration  seen  in  the  bono 
irrow  are  due  in  part  to  this  loss  of  cells. 

Absence  of  Leukocytosis  in  Some  Infections. — The  polynuclear 
ikocytosis  which  is  present  in  many  infectious  diseases  can  thus  be 
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explained  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner.  Why  it  should  be  absent  is 
other  infections  is  less  clear.  Overwhelming  infections  with  the  pnenmo- 
coccus,  for  example,  may  cause  little  or  no  leukocytosis,  and  the  latter  is 
usually  absent  in  typhoid  fever,  influenza,  and  tuberculosis.  That  these 
organisms  contain  positive  chemotactic  substances  has  been  demonstnted 
by  the  collection  of  leukocytes  which  follows  their  injection  into  tlie 
peritoneal  cavities  of  animals.  A  strictly  localized  infection  may  pos- 
sibly in  some  instances  fail  to  discharge  chemotactic  substances  into  tlie  J'-* 
blood,  and  an  overwhelming  dose  may  paralyze  or  damage  the  marrow  cells 
rather  than  irritate  them.  In  many  cases,  however,  such  as  typhoid  fe?er, 
the  explanation  for  the  absence  of  leukocytosis  is  not  clear. 

Animal  Parasites  and  Eosinophilic  Pclynuclears. — Infections  witk 
various  animal  parasites  not  infrequently  lead  to  a  leukocytosis  in  vhiA 
the  predominating  cells  are  the  eosinophilic  polynuclears.  Apparentlj 
these  parasites  exert  a  chemotactic  effect  upon  this  variety  of  cells,  whick 
is  similar  to  the  chemotactic  effect  exerted  by  bacteria  upon  the  poly- 
nuclear  neutrophils. 

Phagocytosis  in  Higher  Animals 

When  a  purulent  peritoneal  exudate,  produced  by  the  injection  of 
cocci,  is  examined  microscopically,  it  is  s(<?n  that  many  of  the  bacteria 
have  been  ingested  by  leukocytes  that  havo  collected  in  the  r^on  of  the 
inflammation.  These  ingested  cocci  may  show  various  stages  of  degen- 
eration and  disintegration.  Even  in  the  milder  types  of  infection  the 
leukocytes  which  contain  many  cocci  may  disintegrate  but  ultimately  all 
cocci  are  taken  up  by  the  leukocytes  and  are  destroyed.  In  very  seven 
infections  the  phagocytosis  may  be  quite  active  at  first.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  disintegration  of  the  leukocytes  becomes  more  marked  until 
finally  the  bacteria  grow  freely  in  the  peritoneal  exudate.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  distinct  relationship  exists  between  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  infection  and  the  degree  of  phagocytosis.  Upon  this  fact  is 
based  the  theory  that  the  fate  of  the  animal  depends  upon  the  result  of 
the  conflict  between  the  infecting  bacteria,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
phagocytic  cells,  on  the  other. 

Metchnikoff's  Macrophage  and  Microphage. — Particular  attention 
has  been  paid  thus  far  to  the  phagocytosis  of  bacteria  by  the  polynuclear 
leukocytes,  which  are  most  active  in  the  earlier  stages  of  an  inflamma- 
tion induced  by  the  injection  of  suspensions  of  cocci  into  the  tissue^. 
If  later  examinations  are  made,  however,  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable 
number  of  large  mononuclear  cells  have  appeared  in  the  zone  of  inflam- 
mation and  that  these  are  taking  up  particles  of  cellular  detritus  and 
even  the  polynuclear  leukocytes  themselves.  Metchnikoflf  has  spoken  of 
these  large  mononuclear  phagocytic  cells  as  the  macrophages,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  polynuclear  leukocytes  or  microphages.     The  latter 
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■eem  to  be  particularly  active  in  the  ingestion  of  bacteria.    The  former 
ingest  more  particularly  cellular  detritus,  extravasated  red  corpuscles, 
foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds  and  bacteria  that  produce  chronic  types 
oi  infection.    It  seems  probable  that  cells  of  this  type  located  in  sinuses 
of  the  spleen,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  bone  marrow  and  the  liver  (Kuppfer's  cells),  normally  remove 
from  the  circulation  decrepit  red  corpuscles  and  finely  divided  particles 
of  various  kinds.     These  macrophages  seem  to  arise  from  fixed  cells  of 
the  tissues  and  are  of  connective  tissue  origin.     Cells  of  similar  appear- 
*tice  take  up  foreign  particles  in  the  lungs  and  these  '^dust  cells"  prob- 
ably arise  from  the  lining  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli.    From  the  standpoint 
^f  infection,  the  macrophages  are  of  particular  importance  in  the  later 
®^^ges  of  the  infection  when  they  serve  to  remove  the  accumulated  detritus 
^B  well  as  some  of  the  bacteria.     In  certain  types  of  infection  and  par- 
^cularly  in  chronic  infections,  such  as  leprosy,  they  seem  to  play  a  more 
^rect  part  by  engulfing  the  bacteria. 

Relation  of  Phagocytosis  to  Immunity 

We  have  seen  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  severity  of  the  infectlou 
Hnd  its  probable  outcome  may  be  correlated  with  the  degree  of  phago- 
cytosis which  takes  place  in  the  infected  area.  In  discussing  the  relation 
of  bacteriolysis  to  immunity,  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  phenomenon 
of  bacteriolysis  could  not  account  for  all  types  of  immunity  (page  522). 
This  has  been  particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  infections  with 
anthrax  bacilli.  Metchnikoff  showed  that  no  definite  relationship  exists 
between  natural  resistance  to  anthrax  infections  and  the  bactericidal 
properties  of  the  blood  serum.  Rabbit  serum  has  a  greater  bacteri- 
cidal effect  upon  anthrax  bacilli  than  has  dog  serum;  yet  rabbits  are 
very  susceptible  to  the  natural  infection,  whereas  dogs  are  highly  resis- 
tant. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  close  parallelism  between  the  phago- 
cytic activities  of  the  leukocytes  and  the  natural  resistance  to  anthrax. 
Thus  in  frogs,  chickens,  and  dogs,  all  naturally  resistant  to  anthrax,  there 
is  an  active  phagocytosis  if  the  bacilli  are  injected  into  these  animals; 
whereas  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  both  highly  susceptible,  no  marked 
phagocytosis  occurs.  Similar  relationships  between  phagocytosis  and 
immunity  have  also  been  found  for  streptococci,  staphylococci  and  pneu- 
mococci.  Furthermore,  animals  artificially  immunized  against  these 
infections  show  a  definite  increase  in  the  phagocytic  activities  of  their 
leukocytes. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  these  experiments  by  those  who  have 
supported  the  humoral  theory  of  immunity.  Possibly  the  bacteria  are 
first  killed  by  the  fluids  of  the  body  and  the  phagocytes  act  simply  as 
scavengers,  which  remove  the  bodies  of  the  dead  bacteria  and  do  not 
carry  on  an  active  fight  against  the  disease.     The  numerous  experiments 
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that  have  been  performed  to  settle  this  question  have  demonstrated  fairly 
conclusively  that  leukocytes  ingest  living  as  well  as  dead  bacteria,  and 
that  after  ingestion  the  living  bacteria  may  be  killed.  This  fact,  t(^ther 
with  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  between  the  degree  of  pliago- 
cytosis  and  the  degree  of  natural  or  acquired  immunity  to  certain  infer- 
tions,  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  phagocytosis  plays  an  important  part 
in  protecting  against  many  infections. 

iletchnikoff  has,  however,  gone  much  further  and  has  opposed  the 
entire  Immoral  doctrine  of  immunity,  claiming  that  all  tyjKJS  of  iiii- 
niunity  depend  solely  upon  the  activity  of  the  cells  in  the  body.  We 
have  already  expressed  the  view  that  the  bactericidal  properties  of  tlie 
blood  serum,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  are  not  due  to  changes  that 
occur  after  the  blood  has  been  drawn  but  that  they  exist  in  the  unchanged 
body  fluids.  If  this  be  admitted  one  must  certainly  assign  to  the  bacteri- 
cidal properties  of  the  body  fluids  some  role  in  the  protection  against  in- 
fection. The  degree  of  this  protection  becomes  a  quantitative  rather  than 
a  qualitative  question  and  must  be  decided  separately  for  each  infection. 
Naturallv,  in  the  last  analvsis,  the  bactericidal  substances  are  derived 
from  the  body  cells,  but  that  they  come  solely  from  the  polynuclear  leuko- 
cytes or  that  they  are  directly  connected  with  phagocytosis  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Furthermore,  we  now  know  that  the  phagocytic  activity  of  the 
leukocytes  is  governed  in  large  measure  by  substances  present  in  the  IxJv 
fluids  (opsonins).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  sharp  line  of  deniar- 
kation  can  be  drawn  between  humoral  and  cellular  processes  in  inimiinitj 
reactions. 

Types  of  Antibacterial  Immunity. — It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
antibacterial  as  opposed  to  antitoxic  immunity  may  be  due  either  to 
bactericidal  substances  in  the  body  fluids  or  to  the  phagocytic  activities 
of  the  leukocytes  and  other  cells  in  the  body,  or  to  combinations  of  the?e 
two  protective  mechanisms.  The  role  played  by  each  differs  in  different 
infections.  Immunity  to  typhoid,  cholera  and  related  infections  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  an  increase  in  the  bactericidal  properties  of  the 
lx)dy  fluids.  Immunity  to  anthrax  and  to  the  pathogenic  c<x?ci,  on  the 
other  hand,  probably  depends  mainly  upon  active  phagocytosis.  The 
exact  quantitative  role  w^hich  each  plays  in  different  infections  is  more 
or  less  undetermined  at  the  present  time. 

The  Opsonins 

The  increased  phagocytosis,  so  frequently  observed  in  animals  that 
are  naturally  or  artificially  immune  against  an  infection,  was  at  first 
believed  to  depend  upon  changes  in  the  activity  of  the  leukocytes  them- 
selves. While  the  ability  to  perform  phagocytosis  undoubtedly  docs  de- 
pend to  some  extent  upon  the  activity  of  the  cells,  nevertheless  the  main 
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cause  of  variations  in  phagocytosis  is  a  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood  serum.  Leukocytes  from  a  non-immune  animal,  for  example, 
show  a  certain  degree  of  phagocytic  activity  when  they  are  left  in  their 
own  serum,  but  they  become  more  actively  phagocytic  when  placed  in  the 
serum  of  an  immune  animal.  Further  analysis  of  this  phenomenon 
showed  that  washed  leukocytes  possess  but  little  phagocytic  activity 
against  freshly  cultivated  bacteria.  If,  however,  the  bacteria  are  left  in 
contact  with  immune  serum  and  then  separated  by  centrifugalization, 
they  are  readily  taken  up  by  washed  leukocytes.  Evidently  the  bacteria 
have  absorbed  from  the  serum  certain  substances  which  render  them  sus- 
ceptible to  phagocytosis.  To  these  substances  Wright  has  given  the  name 
of  opsonins. 

Opsonins  in  Normal  and  Immune  Sera. — Opsonins  arc  present  in 
normal  sera  and  they  are  increased  in  the  sera  of  immunized  animals, 
the  increase  being  strictly  specific  for  the  microorganisms  used  during 
the  immunization.  Furthermore,  according  to  Hektoen,  there  is  during 
favorable  cases  of  pneumonia  a  wavelike  increase  in  the  pneumococcus 
opsonins  which  reaches  its  height  at  the  time  of  the  crisis,  whereas  dur- 
ing fatal  cases  no  such  increase  is  demonstrable. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  opsonins  various  views  have  been  held. 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  available  evidence,  Zinsser  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "the  full  opsonic  action  both  of  normal  and  immune  sera 
is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  two  bodies,"  one  of  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  amboceptor  that  takes  part  in  bacteriolysis,  while  the  other 
is  comparable  to  the  complement.  Whether  or  not  the  substances  which 
prepare  bacteria  for  phagocytosis  are  identical  with  the  bacteriolytic  con- 
stituents of  the  serum  is  at  the  present  time  an  open  question. 

We  thus  see  that  the  immunity  due  to  phagocytosis  is  not  a  cellular 
iiinnunity  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  that  it  is  determined  in 
large  measure  by  the  opsonins  present  in  the  body  fluids. 

Bacterial  Resistance  to  Phagocytosis 

Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  infrequently 
a  definite  parallelism  between  the  virulence  of  certain  bacteria  and  their 
resistance  to  phagocytosis.  Avirulent  strains  are  readily  engulfed  by 
the  leukocytes,  whereas  virulent  strains  resist  ])hagocytosis.  When  viru- 
lence has  been  produced  by  passage  through  the  animal  body  the  asso- 
ciated resistance  to  phagocytosis,  like  the  increased  resistance  to  the 
agglutinative  and  bactericidal  properties  of  the  serum,  indicates  that  the 
bacteria  have  developed  a  defensive  mechanism  against  the  attacks  of 
the  host.  They  have  become  "serum  fast."  For  this  reason  the  bacteria 
fire  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  l)ody  of  the  host,  and  upon  thi* 
ability  their  virulence  in  large  measure  depends  (page  500), 
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Oanses  of  Increased  Bacterial  Resistance  to  Phagocytosis. — ^Tbe  exact 
cause  of  this  increased  resistance  to  phagocytosis  is  not  well  nnderstooi 
Bail's  view,  that  virulent  bacteria  secrete  a  substance  which  prevents 
the  approach  of  the  leukocytes,  has  not  received  general  confirmation. 
Rosenow  found  that  virulent,  in  contradistinction  to  avirulent  pneumo- 
cocci,  failed  to  absorb  opsonins  from  the  serum.  He  found,  furthermore, 
that  a  substance,  virulin,  could  be  extracted  from  the  bodies  of  virulent 
pneumococci  which  had  the  property  of  neutralizing  the  opsonins  of  the 
blood  serum.  We  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  changes  in  virulence 
may  be  associated  with  changes  in  the  exterior  layers  of  infectious  or- 
ganisms. Capsulated  strains  of  pneumococci  and  streptococci  are  in  gen- 
eral more  virulent  than  uncapsulated  strains,  and  virulent  colon  bacilli 
may  appear  thicker  than  avirulent  bacilli.  This  change  in  the  exterior 
of  bacteria  may  well  bear  a  relation  either  to  the  absorption  of  opsonins 
or  to  their  neutralization,  but  the  exact  mechanism  in  the  different  cases 
is  still  a  subject  of  discussion. 


Anaphylaxis  and  Protein  Sensitization 

Proteins  taken  in  the  food  are  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines  only  after  they  have  been  broken  down  by  the  action  of 
the  digestive  juices  into  relatively  simple  compounds,  the  polypeptids 
and  amino  acids.  After  their  absorption,  these  compounds  are  again  built 
up  into  proteins ;  but  the  latter,  as  we  have  learned  from  precipitin  and 
other  biological  reactions,  are  to  a  high  degree  specific  for  each  animal 
species.  When  proteins  are  introduced  into  the  body  by  other  routes 
than  the  digestive  tract,  i.  e.,  paijbnterally,  they  are  not  prepared  for 
the  body  by  alimentary  digestion  and  subsequent  synthesis,  but  come 
directly  in  contact  with  the  cells  of  the  body.  The  first  injection  of  a 
foreign  protein  ordinarily  causes  no  physiological  disturbance.  That  a 
change  has  occurred  in  the  animal,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  second  injection  of  the  same  protein  given  after  a  suitable  intenal 
may  produce  manifest  or  even  dangerous  symptoms.  The  first  injection 
is  said  to  have  made  the  animal  sensitive  to  the  particular  protein  used, 
and  this  condition  of  hypersensitiveness  is  spoken  of  as  anaphylaxis. 

The  Sensitizing  Dose.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed may  be  analyzed  into  three  components:  (1)  the  introduction  of 
the  sensitizing  dose;  (2)  the  period  of  incubation;  and  (3)  the  intro- 
duction of  the  second  or  toxic  dose.  Various  protein  substances  have 
been  successfully  used  in  sensitizing  animals.  It  seems  probable  also 
that  no  substances  other  than  those  of  a  protein  nature  are  capable  of 
inducing  sensitization.  The  quantity  of  protein  that  must  be  introduced 
in  order  to  produce  sensitization  varies  considerably  with  different  species 
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)f  animals.  The  guinea-pig  may  be  sensitized  by  very  minute  quantities. 
Thus  Rosenau  and  Anderson  were  able  to  sensitize  guinea-pigs  by  inject- 
ng  0.000,001  C.C.  of  horse  serum,  while  doses  of  0.01  c.c.  are  commonly 
smployed  for  this  purpose.  In  most  experiments  the  animals  have  been 
lensitized  by  injecting  the  foreign  protein  into  the  blood,  the  peritoneal 
favity  or  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  Sensitization  may,  however,  be  pro- 
luced  in  other  ways.  For  example,  it  may  be  transmitted  from  the 
nother  guinea-pig  to  her  young.  Guinea-pigs  have  also  been  sensitized 
)y  being  fed  horse  serum,  by  instilhition  of  horse  serum  into  the  con- 
unctival  sac,  by  inhalation  of  horse  serum  sprays,  by  keeping  them  in 
lorse  stables,  and  finally  by  inunctions  of  horse  serum  ointments.  These 
experiments  are  of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  human 
ndividuals  are  sometimes  highly  sensitive  to  foreign  proteins,  even  though 
ID  injection  of  such  proteins  has  ever  been  given. 

Incubation  Period. — ^A  certain  time  must  elapse  after  introducing 
:he  sensitizing  dose  before  the  animal  reacts  to  a  second  injection  of  the 
Foreign  protein.  This  incubation  period  varies  from  about  one  to  three 
^eeks  in  different  animals  and  imder  different  experimental  conditions. 
Dnce  developed,  the  hypersensitive  condition  persists  for  a  variable  period 
)f  time.  In  the  guinea-pig  and  in  man^it  usually  lasts  for  years,  whereas 
n  the  dog  and  the  rabbit  it  may  disappear  after  weeks  or  months. 

The  Toxic  Dose. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  second  or  toxic 
lose  differ  according  to  the  animal  used,  but  they  are  fairly  constant 
:or  a  given  species  of  animal  no  matter  what  proteins  have  been  used 
:or  the  injections.  The  dose  required  to  produce  toxic  symptoms  is  in 
^neral  much  larger  than  the  dose  required  to  produce  sensitization, 
)eing  for  the  guinea-pig  from  200  to  2,000  times  as  large. 

Specificity  of  Anaphylaxis  » 

As  a  rule  the  injection  of  a  foreign  protein  into  an  animal  sensitizes 
X  to  the  particular  protein  used  and  not  to  others.  A  guinea-pig,  for 
example,  that  has  received  an  injection  of  horse  serum,  is  sensitized  to 
subsequent  injections  of  horse  serum  but  is  not  affected  by  injections  of 
rabbit  or  goat  serum.  Like  all  immune  reactions,  however,  the  specificity 
is  relative  rather  than  absolute  and  the  sera  of  animals  of  close  biological 
relationship,  such  as  the  chicken  and  the  duck,  may  give  rise  to  cross 
sensitization.  Wells  and  Osborne  also  showed  that  cross  sensitization 
30uld  be  produced  between  gliadin,  the  protein  from  wheat,  and  hordein, 
the  protein  from  barley;  although  the  crossed  reactions  were  not  so 
marked  as  when  the  same  protein  was  used  for  the  second  injection. 

Species  and  Organ  Specificity. — ^In  discussing  the  specificity  of  pre- 
npitins  (page  528),  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  biological  reaction  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  more  intimate  biological  relationship  between  the 
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jirotoiiiH  tlerivetl  frcmi  different  organs  of  u  given'l 
animals,  than  between  proteins  derived  from  the  same  organ  of  diSctcu: 
species.  The  same  rule  holds  ■with  reepect  to  the  specififity  of  uw- 
pliylnt'tic  reactions.  Extracts  from  various  organs  from  a  given  aperitsef 
animaln  produce  crossed  sensitization,  whereas  the  extract  from  a  pnn 
organ  does  not  sensitize  to  the  proteins  of  the  same  organ  of  a  diflfwi' 
animal  species.  The  most  noteworthy  exception  to  this  rule  botii  la 
I  ana]>)iyhicti(;  and  in  precipitin  reactions  is  the  proteiti  from  the  tri^ 
I  line  lens  which  sensitizes  to  the  lens  proteins  of  different  animaJi^Mii 
[not  til  piviteins  derived  from  other  organs  of  the  same  animal.  ProbiiB 
from  each  organ  also  seem  to  show  a  certain  amount  of  "'organ  specificity.' 
for  the  treated  animals  are  somewhat  more  sensitive  to  extracts  of  (Im 
same  organ  than  to  extracts  made  from  other  organs  of  the  same  auHjL 

AnaphyUtctic  Reacthna  in  Different  Animais  ^H 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  anaphj'lactic  reaction  in  genernl  tW 
without  describing  its  physiological  manifestations.  These  manifesti- 
tiona  differ  so  markedly  among  different  species  of  animals  that  no  mi^ 
description  will  apply  to  all  cases.  The  physiological  ihiin-rca  have  Inst 
studied  partit-nlarly  in  the  guinea-pig,  the  rabbit,  and  the  dog;  hut  thf 
diverse  character  of  the  reaction  in  these  animals  suggests  that  siil! 
further  variations  are  po?sihle  in  other  animals. 

(a)  The  Guinea-^ 

After  a  guinea-pig,  previously  sen8itize<l,  has  received  an  intravenous 
injection  of  a  foreign  protein,  it  remains  quiet  for  ahoiit  a  minute.  It 
,  then  becomes  restless,,  its  hair  becomes  ruffled,  it  sneezes  an<l  rubs  its 
nose.  Within  a  few  minutes  it  falls  over  and  convulsions  may  o«ur. 
Soon  reapjratory  dirticulties  appear  and  finally  respiration  ceases  whik 
the  heart  is  still  beating.  At  autops}'  the  lungs  are  found  to  be  markedlv 
distended  and  they  do  not  collapse  even  when  taken  out  of  the  body  ami 
cut  into  pieces.  Auer  and  Lewis  showed  that  this  remarkable  chanfff  in 
the  lungs  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  finer  bronchioles  which 
finally  causes  the  deatJi  of  the  animal  from  asphyxia.  As  in  other  con- 
ditions of  bronchial  obstruction  this  causes  pulmonary  distention. 

(b)  The  RabbH 

Anaphylactic  reactions  are  not  ol)taine<I  as  regidarly  in  the  rabbit  as 
in  the  guinea-pig.  Two  typos  have  been  descrilx'd.  The  loral  rmrtion 
which  occurs  about  repeated  sulwutaneous  injections  consliti:tcs  the  siwalW 
Arthus  phenomenon.  This  local  reaction  consists  in  a  local  edema  with 
infiltration  whii-h  may  persist  for  days  or  weeks.  In  very  severe  cas« 
it  leads  to  a  local  gangrene.     The  general  reaction  is  obtained  in  only  a 


Il.i'tti.  lioili  Takin  [rum  ;!Nuslt!tr<i  Aiil 
Scrum.  Till'  Animal  Willi  Ihp  (.■iillBiwr-d  Lut 
AinipiD  Bi-rure  BrlnK  (liven  the  Sonind  Injcctloi 
"TbiT*|ipuii[ii  (if  Intcnial  Dliipiiwii.") 

Ball  proportion  of  sensitized  animals  and  tlieii  only  when  iLe  toxic 
hjection  U  piven  intravenously.  After  a  preliminary  (jnit-keninp  of  the 
kspirution  tlie  animal  falls  down  wilh  eonvnisive  movements.  Follnw- 
tlie  eonvulsions  tlie  animal  lies  motionless  without  breathing  and 
■Ipation  of  the  chest  shows  no  cardiac  movements.  Acute  distention  of 
!  liiiiijs  is  usually  absent  in  the  rabbit.  According  to  Aucr,  the  cause 
*  death  is  cardiac  failure,  for  the  heart  shows  bfilb  jihyaiological  and 
VBtonitcal  cbangea.  To  what  extent  a  vascular  dilatation  may  contribute 
I  tho  circulatory  faihirt;  h  uncertain.  If  the  rulibil  survive  the  acute 
symptniiis  it  may  die  later  of  cachexia.  In  thja  particulur  also  it  differs 
from  rhc  g^uinea-pig,  for  the  latter  animal  either  dies  or  makes  a  good 
recovery. 

.  (c)  The  Dd 

I  If  a  sensitized  do^  be  given  ;in  iiilravenous  injcx'tion  of  protein  there 
ts  at  firwt  a  short  period  of  excitement  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  pro- 
foitiid  depression  with  weakness  and  vomiting.  In  this  stage  the  animal 
may  die  or  it  may  recover.  There  lare  no  marked  respiratory  changes  as 
IP  the  guinea-pig  and  the  cardiac  changes  observed  in  the  rabbit  aio 
ight  or  alieent.     Atiapbyhiclic  .-hock   in   the  dog  is  associated   witli  a 
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Profound  fall  in  the  blood  pressure,  wbich  reaches  its  lowest  point  about 
^o  minutes  after  the  injection  and  only  gradually  returns  to  the  normal. 
This  faU  in  blood  jpressure  is  due  to  a  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels, 
specially  in  the  splanchnic  area,  with  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  abdom- 
aal  veins  and  in  the  liver. 

Snminaiy  of  Typical  Reactions. — It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
ime  cause,  viz.,  the  reinjection  of  a  foreign  protein,  produces  a  different 
?t  of  physiological  reactions  in  each  of  these  animals.  In  the  guinea-pig, 
cute  anaphylactic  death  is  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  broncliial  musculature ; 
a  the  rabbit,  intravenous  injections  may  cause  anatomical  and  func- 
ional  changes  in  the  heart,  and  subcutaneous  injections  may  cause  a 
narked  local  reaction;  finally,  in  the  dog,  intravenous  injections  produce 
.  marked  fall  of  blood  pressure  which  depends  upon  changes  in  the  blood 
essels  rather  than  in  the  heart. 

Other  Ohaiiget  During  the  Reaction.  —  Various  other  physiolog- 
cal  changes  occur  during  the  anaphylactic  reaction  in  animals.  Thus 
he  isolated  virgin  uterus  of  a  guinea-pig  sensitized  to  horse  serum  con- 
iracts  when  a  minute  amount  of  horse  serum  is  added  to  the  liquid  in 
^hich  it  is  suspended.  Intestinal  peristalsis  is  often  markedly  increased 
luring  anaphylactic  shock.  In  the  dog,  the  liver  seems  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  both  in  the  sensitization  of  the  animal  and  in  the  production 
af  anaphylactic  shock,  for  if  the  liver  be  excluded  from  the  circulation 
by  an  Eck  fistula  no  fall  of  blood  pressure  results  from  the  second  injec- 
tion of  the  protein,  and  no  reaction  whatever  occurs  if  the  liver  has  been 
excluded  from  the  circulation  previous  to  the  sensitizing  dose.  The  dog's 
blood  becomes  less  coagulable  during  the  height  of  the  anaphylactic  shock 
and  at  the  same  time  the  polynuclear  leukocytes  practically  disappear  from 
the  circulating  blood.  As  the  animal  recovers  a  polynuclear  leukocytosis 
appears.  Mild  or  delayed  reactions  may  cause  an  eosinophilic  leukocytosis 
in  the  dog  and  guinea-pig.  There  is  also  a  local  eosinophilia  in  the  lungs 
of  guinea-pigs  and  in  the  subcutaneous  edema  of  rabbits  who  show  the 
Artbus  phenomenon.  Subacute  anaphylactic  shock  may  give  rise  to  an 
acute  fall  of  the  body  temperature.  When  still  smaller  toxic  doses  are 
used  fever  may  be  produced. 

Passive  Anaphylaxis 

If  the  serum  of  an  animal  sensitized  against  a  particular  protein  be 
injected  into  another  non-sensitive  animal,  the  latter  may  become  sensitive 
to  the  protein  used.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  transfer  the  anaphylactic 
condition  from  one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  the  blood  serum.  The 
conditions  governing  such  a  transfer  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. In  many  experiments  the  animal  which  receives  the  transfer  is 
not  immediately  sensitized  but  becomes  so  in  a  few  hours  or  in  a  day  or 
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two.  Apparently  the  injected  serum  must  react  in  some  way  with  the 
body  cells  of  the  recipient.  In  other  experiments  the  sensitization  seems 
to  have  occurred  immediately.  Poisons  which  produce  physiological 
effects  similar  to  the  anaphylactic  reaction  have  been  prepared  by  aUow- 
ing  the  blood  serum  of  a  sensitized  animal  to  act  upon  its  specific  protein. 

Antianaphylaxis 

After  an  animal  has  recovered  from  an  anaphylactic  shock,  it  is  for 
the  time  being  refractory  to  doses  of  the  foreign  protein  which  would 
otherwise  be  surely  fatal.  This  refractory  condition  usually  lasts  only 
a  few  days  or  at  the  moat  a  few  weeks,  and  it  may  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  moderate  hypersensitiveness. 

Theory  of  Anaphylaxis 

At  first  appearance  anaphylaxis  seems  the  antithesis  of  immunitj. 
The  treated  animal,  instead  of  being  less  sensitive  to  the  action  of  a  par- 
ticular protein  (prophylactic  action),  becomes  more  sensitive  (anaphvla^ 
tic  action).     Yet  anaphylaxis,  so  strikingly  different  from  immunity  in 
its  physiological  manifestations,  is  beyond  doubt  intimately  related  to 
immunity,  and  its  study  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  npon  the  nature  of 
infection.     Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  our  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
phylactic phenomena  is  in  many  ways  fragmentary  and  the  problems 
involved  are  of  great  complexity,  so  that  no  theory  of  anaphylaxis  can 
be  said  to  be  definitely  established.     We  shall,  therefore,  content  on^ 
selves  with  a  brief  presentation  of  the  two  main  theories  that  have  been 
/advanced.     According  to  the  first  of  these,  the  toxic  substance  (anaphylo- 
toxin)   is  derived  from  the  foreign  proteid  injected.     According  to  the 
second,  it  is  derived  from  an  autodigestion  of  the  animal's  blood  serum. 

First  Hypothesis.  — J\^aughan  has  shown  that  when  proteins  of 
bacterial,  vegetable  or  animal  origin  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  weak 
alkalis  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  they  are  split  into  two  classes  of 
substances,  the  one  poisonous  and  the  other  non-poisonous.  The  former, 
irrespective  of  their  origin,  produce  a  constant  physiological  action.  Bio- 
logically they  neither  sensitize  nor  lead  to  the  formation  of  antitoxins. 
The  latter,  or  non-toxic  group  of  substances,  differ  among  themselves  in 
their  biological  reactions.  Vaughan  conceives  that  when  a  foreign  pro- 
tein is  introduced  parenterally  into  the  animal  body  it  is  digested  by 
cellular  ferments  which  split  it  up  into  these  two  groups,  the  toxic  and 
the  non-toxic.  In  previously  untreated  animals  the  amount  of  ferment 
available  for  this  purpose  is  small  and  consequently  the  digestion  of  the 
foreign  protein  takes  place  slowly.  The  toxic  group,  therefore,  is  not 
liberated  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  cause  manifest  physiological  distnrb- 
ances.     In  consequence  of  such  an  injection,  however,  the  cells  of  the 
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ody  are  stimulated  to  form  large  quantities  of  the  specific  ferment  which 
igests  the  particular  protein  introduced.  When  this  foreign  protein  is 
einjected  after  a  suflScient  interval  of  time,  the  specific  ferment,  now 
Teatly  increased  in  amount,  splits  up  the  protein  very  rapidly  into  its 
omponent  parts  and  the  toxic  portion  tlius  liberated  causes  the  marked 
bysiological  effects  which  characterize  anaphylactic  shock.  According 
'  Vaughan's  theory,  therefore,  anaphylactic  shock  in  a  given  animal  is 
e  same  no  matter  what  proteins  are  used,  for  the  reason  that  the  toxic 
urtions  of  different  proteins  have  the  same  physiological  action.  The 
ecificity  of  the  reaction  which  requires  that  the  same  protein  must  he 
led  both  for  the  sensitizing  and  for  toxic  doses  is  explained  on  the 
sumption,  that  each  protein  requires  a  specific  ferment  for  its  digestion 
id  the  primary  injection  stimulates  the  cells  to  the  formation  of  this 
rment  and  of  no  other.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  such  specific 
tsponses  on  the  part  of  the  body  cells  are  well  known  in  other  fields  of 
amunology. 

ClIAKACTEB     OF     SuBSTANCE     ARISING     FROM     FiRST     INJECTION. 

Hiether  the  specific  substance  produced  in  response  to  the  first  injec- 
on  is  a  ferment,  as  Vaughan  believes,  or  whether  it  acts  more  as  an 
iiboceptor  that  assists  ferments  already  present  in  the  body  to  attack 
le  foreign  protein  (Friedberger),  is  still  under  discussion.  Considerable 
'^idence  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  the  latter  view  and  it  has  been 
lown,  in  particular,  that  anaphylactic  shock  is  associated  with  a  marked 
jduction  of  the  complement  of  the  blood. 

Second  Hypothesis. — According  to  the  hypothesis  just  advanced,  the 
lenOmena  of  anaphylactic  shock  are  due  to  the  formation  of  toxic  sub- 
ances  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  digestion  of  the  foreign  protein  that 
IS  injected  into  the  animal.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  blood 
rum  may  be  made  toxic  by  adding  a  variety  of  chemically  inert  sub- 
mces,  such  as  agar,  starch  or  kaolin  suspensions ;  and  Novy  has  produced 
e  typical  manifestations  of  anaphylactic  shock  by  the  single  injection 

a  non-protein  material,  such  as  a  dilute  agar  solution.  The  effects 
oduced  in  this  manner  apparently  depend  upon  the  colloidal  character 

the  solution  used  and  they  appear  to  be  due  to  an  autodigestion  of 
e  blood  plasma  itself  by  ferments  which  are  set  free  in  consequence  of 
lloidal  changes  in  the  plasma.  Bronfenbrenner  assumes,  for  example, 
lat  the  foreign  substance  removes  antitrypsin  from  the  blood  by  a  process 
•  absorption.  The  blood  trypsin  then  digests  the  blood  proteins  and 
L  this  manner  gives  rise  to  toxic  substances. 

The  specific  effects  produced  by  the  second  injection  of  a  foreign 
rotein  may  be  readily  explained  on  this  hypothesis.  As  a  result  of 
le  first  injection  various  antibodies  are  formed,  among  which  are  the 
recipitins.  When  the  second  injection  is  given,  the  foreign  i)rotein  com- 
ines  with  its  specific  precipitin,  and  as  a  result  of  this  combination  a 
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colloidal  precipitate  is  formed  which  acts  in  a  maimer  similar  to  the 
agar  solution.  Proteolytic  ferments  are  set  free  and  these  rapidly  digest 
the  proteins  of  the  blood.  In  this  way  toxic  substances  are  formed  wkich 
cause  the  anaphylactic  shock. 

Anaphylactic  Shock  an  Immunity  Reaction. — Whichever  theory  be 
adopted,  the  anaphylactic  shock  produced  by  a  second  injection  of  a  foreign 
protein  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  the  biological  reactions  that  cha^a^ 
terize  the  development  of  immunity.  If  the  first  theory  be  adopted,  the 
rapid  digestion  of  the  foreign  protein  may  be  compared  with  the  destrav 
tive  action  which  immune  blood  exerts  upon  foreign  cells  and  bacteria. 
If  the  second  theory  be  adopted,  anaphylaxis  depends  upon  a  reaction 
between  specific  precipitins  and  their  antigens.  That  the  reaction  behveen 
the  foreign  protein  and  these  immune  bodies  may  under  the  conditions 
of  this  experiment  do  great  harm  is  highly  important  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  Nevertheless,  from  the  standpoint  of  immunity  reactions  ii 
is  incidental  and  does  not  constitute  a  fundamentally  different  reaction 
from  those  which  under  other  conditions  produce  an  increased  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  animal. 

Belative  Part  Played  by  the  Body  Cells  and  Fluids. — That  anapbj- 
lactic  phenomena  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  body  fluids  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Schultz  and  of  Dale.  The  latter,  for 
example,,  showed  that  the  uterus  of  a  sensitized  animal  when  washed 
free  of  blood  and  placed  in  Ringer's  solution  exhibits  a  typical 
anaphylactic  response  if  the  protein  used  in  sensitization  be  added  to 
the  surrounding  solution.  In  favor  of  the  view  that  an  anaphylactic 
phenomenon  may  depend,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  fluids  of  the  body 
is  the  fact  that  it  may  be  transferred  passively  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other by  serum  injections.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  both  the  body 
cells  and  the  body  fluids  play  a  part  in  rendering  the  animal  susceptiUe 
to  future  injections  of  the  protein.  As  in  other  biological  reactions  the 
specific  substances  are  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  body  and  are  cast  of 
by  them  into  the  fluids.  The  fact  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  under 
certain  experimental  conditions,  hypersusceptibility  has  been  shown  to 
reside  in  the  cells  of  tlie  body  while,  under  other  conditions^  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  body  fluids. 

Protein  Hypersensitiveness  in  Man 

(a)  Serum  Diseases 

The  use  of  various  sera  in  the  treatment  of  human  disease  soon  led 
to  the  discovery  that  such  injections  were  not  infrequently  followed  by 
undesirable  symptoms,  the  most  common  of  which  were  rashes  of  an 
urticarial  type.     That  these  symptoms  depended  upon  the  serum  naed 
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and  not  upon  the  specific  antibodies  contained  therein  is  well  established, 
for  they  occur  not  only  after  injections  of  antidiphtheritic,  antistrepto- 
coccic sera,  etc.,  but  also  after  injections  of  serum  derived  from  normal 
C horses.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  ,aniOU)jt_ 
f}{  ^eruja  used  and  the  incidence  of  synjptoms.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
following  table  taken  from  Weaver's  statistics: 

Incidence  of  Serum  Disease  Arranged  According  to  Amounts  Given 

Total  amount  of  serum 1-9  c.c.  10-19  c.c.  20-29  30-49  50-99  100  or  over 

Total  number  of  cases 82  189  140  120  121              40 

Cases  showing  reaction 9  52                40          47  61              27 

Percentage  showing  reaction. .  10.9  27.5            28.5       39.2  50.4            67.5 

The  use  of  sera  with  high  antitoxic  content  diminishes  the  incidence 
of  serum  disease,  for  less  serum  is  then  necessary  in  order  to  administer 
the  requisite  number  of  antitoxin  units.     Sera  also  vary  among  them- 
selves, for  the  sera  from  certain  horses  produce  undesirable  symptoms 
more  frequently  than  equal  amounts  of  sera  derived  from  other  horses. 
Finally,  the  tendency  of  horse  serum  to  produce  toxic  symptoms  seems    ' 
to  diminish  as  the  serum  ages.     For  this  reason  manufacturers  ordinarily 
Jceep  their  therapeutic  sera  on  ice  for  some  time  before  placing  them  u])on 
the  market 

Seactions  After  Injection  of  Horse  Serum. — The  typical  reaction 
vhich  follows  a  first  injection  of  horse  serum  into  man  docs  not  develop 
until   about  tho  eighth  or  ninth  day  after  the  injection.     Among  the 
manifestations  are  skin  rashes  of  an  urticarial  or  erythematous  character, 
fever,  malaise,  glandular  swellings,  joint  and  other  pains,  edema,  and 
occasionally  albuminuria.     These  symj>toms  last  from  a  few  days  to  two 
weeks  and  recovery  practically  always  takes  place.     Von  Pinjuet  and 
Schick  pointed  out  that  when  an  individual  had  received  injections  of 
horse  serum  on  previous  occasions,  this  typical  first  reaction  was  modi- 
fied, and  they  described  two  types  of  modified  reaction.     The  first  of 
these,  or  the  immediate  reaction^   occurs   within   the   first   twenty-four 
hours;  the  other,  or  the  accelerated  reaction,  occurs  on  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  day.     Both  are  qualitatively  similar  to  the  reaction  w^hich  may 
follow  a  first  injection  but  both  run  a  more  rapid  course.     When  the 
reinjection  is  given  in  from  ten  days  to  six  months  after  the  primary 
injection  the  immediate  reaction  is  more  apt  to  appear;  after  six  months 
the  accelerated  reaction  is  the  more  common;  combinations  of  the  two 
are  also  not  infrequent.     Furthermore,  reinjections  of  horse  serum,  un- 
like the  primary  injection,   not   infrequently   produce   a   marked   local 
infiltration  about  the  point  of  injection.     This  local  reaction  is  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  observed  when  rabbits  are  given  repeated  injec- 
tions of  horse  serum  (Arthus  phenomenon). 
1^^        Dangerous  Symptoms  After  Tx.tection. — Occasionally  the  injec- 
tion of  horse  serum  into  man  is  shortly  followed  by  a  series  of  alarming 
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and  dangerous  syinptonis.  In  a  case  rcix)rted  by  Gillette,  for  example, 
the  patient,  who  was  subject  to  asthma,  asked  for  an  injection  of  diph- 
theria antitoxin  in  the  hope  that  this  might  cure  his  disease.  lie  received 
2,000  units.  While  dressing  he  experienced  a  prickling  sensation  in  tbe 
neck  and  chest.  Soon  he  sat  down  and  complained  that  he  could  not 
breathe,  nor  did  he  breathe  again.  The  pulse  at  the  vrrist  remained 
regular  and  full  for  some  time  after  respirations  ceased.  Death  appar- 
ently occurred  from  asj^hyxia.  Fortunately  such  accidents  are  very  rare. 
They  have  occurred  more  frequently  after  first  than  after  later  injections 
of  the  serum.  The  resemblance  to  anaphylactic  shock  in  the  guiuea-pig 
is  a  striking  one  and  the  view  that  death,  like  that  of  the  guinea-pi^, 
depends  upon  an  acute  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  is  supported  both 
bv  the  observation  that  in  some  oases  there  has  been  an  acute  distentino 
of  the  lungs,  and  by  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  have  suffered  fn)ni 
such  symptoms  have  been  sufferers  from  asthma  or  other  respiratorr 
affections.  The  dangers  attending  serum  injections  into  such  patientN 
and  particularly  in  those  who  are  sensitive  to  contact  with  horses  (horse 
asthma),  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  antitoxin  is  administere'l 
In  other  patients  the  acute  symptoms  following  injections  of  horse  senim 
have  suggested  a  circulatory  collapse,  and  it  is  possible  that  such  a  col- 
lapse may  occur  either  from  involvement  of  the  heart,  as  in  rabbits,  or 
from  involvement  of  the  vascular  apparatus,  as  in  dogs. 

Manner  of  Sensitization. — One  remarkable  feature  of  these  acme 
deaths  is  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  individuals  affected  have  never 
received  a  previous  injection  of  horse  serum.  One  might  assume  that 
in  such  patients  the  horse  serum  acted  as  a  primary  poison  and  that 
there  was  no  relation  to  the  anaphylaxis  observed  in  animals.  How- 
ever, the  general  resemblance  to  the  anaphylactic  shock  of  guinea-pigs, 
and  the  fact  that  human  individuals  are  not  infrequently  hypersensi- 
tive to  other  protein  substances,  even  though  they  have  never  received 
injections,  indicate  that  hypersensitiveness  in  man  may  result  in  some 
other  manner  than  by  the  injection  of  the  foreign  protein.  We  know 
that  guinca-i)igs  may  be  sensitized  to  horse  serunv  by  various  other 
means,  such  as  the  feeding  of  horse  serum,  inhalations,  enemata,  and 
inunctions,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  is  true  of  man.  There  In 
indeed,  direct  evidence  that  foreign  proteins  may  at  times  enter  the  blocMl  in 
an  unchanged  condition  from  the  intestines,  particularly  in  infants  and 
during  gastro-intestinal  disturbances^  for  under  certain  conditions  the  fo^ 
eign  protein  has  been  demonstrated  by  biological  methods  both  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  urine.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreign  protein* 
may  be  absorbed  unchanged  by  the  respiratory  tract,  particularly  in  hay 
fever.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  acute  deaths  which  result 
from  a  first  injection  of  horse  serum  are  due,  not  to  a  primary  toxicity 
of  the  serum  but  to  an  anaphylactic  condition  of  the  individual,  which 
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as  resulted  from  a  previous  absorption  of  unchanged  horse  protein  by 
lie  intestinal  tract,  or  in  some  other  way. 

(b)  Hay  Fever 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  individuals  develop  the  symp- 
oms  of  corj'za  during  definite  periods  of  the  year,  a  fact  which  has  given 
ise  to  the  terms  June  cold  (rose  cold,  summer  catarrh)  and  autumnal 
atarrh.  Summer  catarrh  is  produced  by  the  pollen  of  various  grasses 
graminacese),  among  which  are  the  foxtail,  timothy,  rye,  and  wheat, 
utumnal  catarrh  is  produced  by  the  pollen  of  various  compositse,  and 
articularly  of  the  ragweed  and  goldenrod.  Individuals  suffering  from 
le  pollen  of  one  group  are  usually  sensitive  to  all  members  of  this  group, 
it  are  unaffected  by  members  of  the  other  group.  Attacks  of  hay  fever 
ay  be  induced  artificially  at  any  time  of  the  year  by  instillating  into 
le  conjunctival  sac  suspensions  of  the  pollen  or  solutions  containing  the 
)llen  proteins.  When  vsuch  solutions  or  suspensions  are  placed  upon 
le  abraded  skin  they  give  rise  to  local  urticarial  eruptions.  Dunbar 
ijected  a  small  ampunt  of  the  protein  solution  into  the  forearm  of  his 
sociate,  Praussnitz,  who  was  a  sufferer  from  hay  fever.  The  results  were 
arming  but  instructive.  In  about  ten  minutes  a  severe  coryza  devel- 
led,  Tvhich  was  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  conjunctivae  and 
lemosis.  An  hour  later  the  patient  began  to  suffer  from  a  severe  attack 
:  asthma.  The  forearm  that  had  received  the  injection  became  markedly 
i^ollen  and  this  swelling  extended  later  over  the  entire  arm.  For  a  week 
Fter  the  injection,  Praussnitz  felt  weak  and  exhausted.  Similar  injec- 
ons  into  individuals  who  had  never  suffered  from  hay  fever  produced 
t>  effect  other  than  a  slight  itching  edema  about  the  point  of  injection. 

Pathogenesis. — ^Koessler  believes  that  normal  individuals  protect  tliem- 
;lves  against  the  pollen  that  falls  upon  their  respiratory  surfaces  at 
jrtain  seasons  of  the  year  by  digesting  these  slowly  without  absorption. 
"he  patient  with  hay  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  has  become  hypersensitive 
y  absorption  of  the  pollen  protein.  Thereafter  the  sensitized  cells  of 
le  respiratory  passages  absorb  and  digest  the  protein  very  rapidly,  and 
de  toxic  products  that  are  set  free  produce  a  local  inflammation  or  general 
^ptoms.  A  relatively  serious  form  of  pollen  intoxication  is  hay-asthma, 
^his  is  due  either  to  a  local  action  of  the  ])ollen  ])roteiiis  upon  the  bronchi 
r  to  the  passage  of  the  protein  or  its  toxic  constituents  into  the  body 
uids  of  a  sensitive  individual. 

(c)  Sensitization  to  Other  Proteins 

Various  other  types  of  protein  sensitization  have  been  described,  such 
8  that  tc  eggs,  to  buckwheat  flour,  to  shell-fish,  and  to  contact  with  horses. 
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cats,  or  guinea-pigs.  The  writer  knows  of  individuals  who  are  sensitiTe 
to  mustard  and  to  glue,  and  the  list  could  doubtlessly  be  lengthened  OMh 
siderably.  The  manifestations  of  such  a  sensitization  may  be  local  or 
general.  When  the  offending  protein  is  dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sae 
the  mucous  membrane  may  become  inflammed  and  swollen.  When  it  it 
placed  on  the  abraded  skin  a  local  inflammation  or  urticarial  wheals  may 
result.  An  injection  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  may  be  followed  by  an 
infiltration  similar  to  the  Arthus  phenomenon.  Among  the  more  comman 
clinical  manifestations  of  protein  sensitization  in  man  are  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances,  asthma  and  skin  rashes.  The  last  are  commonlv  of  an 
urticarial  or  erythematous  character,  and  they  occur  particularly  after  the 
offending  material  has  been  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  tract. 

Asthma  and  Protein  Hypersensitiveness. — ^Asthmatic  seizures  may  re 
suit  when  material  containing  the  protein  is  inhaled.  This  is  the  case  in 
hay-asthma  and  in  horse-asthma,  in  which  conditions  the  paroxysms  are 
precipitated  by  contact  with  pollen  or  with  horses.  The  injection  of  horse 
serum  into  this  latter  class  of  individuals  is  accompanied  by  unusual 
dangers,  and  some  of  the  sudden  deaths  after  injections  of  antitoxic  sera 
have  occurred  in  subjects  of  horse-asthma.  Asthmatic  symptoms  may  also 
develop  when  the  protein  is  injected  subcutaneously  or  when,  as  in  egg- 
asthma,  it  is  eaten.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  all  cases  of  asthma  are  due 
to  protein  hypersensitiveness,  and  that  the  frequent  association  of  asthma 
with  infections  of  the  respiratory  passages  is  due  to  the  development  of 
hypersensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  toward  the  proteins  of  the 
infecting  organisms  (page  378). 

(d)    Hypersensitiveness  to  Bacterial  Proteins 

The  introduction  of  bacterial  proteins  into  the  body  may  sensitize  tbe 
individual  to  these  proteins.  Typical  anaphylactic  shock  has  been  pro- 
duced in  various  animals  by  the  reinjection  of  bacteria,  dead  or  alive,  and 
by  the  injection  of  bacterial  extracts.  During  or  after  certain  infection 
diseases  of  man  the  patient  is  hypersensitive  to  products  derived  from  the 
infecting  microorganisms.  As  examples  of  3uch  bacterial  sensitiaation 
one  may  mention  the  various  tuberculin  reactions,  the  gonococcus  reaction 
of  Irons,  the  typhoid  reactions  of  Chantemesse  and  of  Gay  and  possibly 
the  luetin  reaction  of  Noguchi. 

The  Tuberculin  Reaction 

Of  these  the  most  widely  used  and  best  studied  is  the  tuberculin  reac- 
tion. In  tuberculous  patients  local  reactions  at  the  point  of  application 
may  occur  when  tuberculin  is  applied  to  the  scarified  skin  (von  Pirquet 
test),  when  tuberculin  solutions  are  dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sac 
(Calmette  reaction),  when  tuberculin  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  unbroken 
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akin  (Moro  reaction),  or  when  tuberculin  is  injected  cutaneously  or  sub- 
cutaneously.  The  absorption  of  tuberculin,  particularly  after  a  subcu- 
taneous injection,  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  general  reaction  which  is  char- 
acterized by  fever  lasting  a  few  days  with  the  usual  accompanying  symp- 
toms. The  focus  of  disease  in  the  body  may  show  evidences  of  increased 
inflammation.  For  example,  areas  of  lupus  vulgaris  become  red  and 
■wollen,  tuberculous  joints  enlarge  and  become  more  painful,  and  tuber- 
eolous  lesions  in  the  lungs  may  show  more  numerous  rales  with  an  increase 
of  sputum.     These  constitute  the  focal  reaction. 

Signiflcance  of  a  Positive  Beaction. — The  significance  of  a  positive 
tuberculin  reaction  has  been  much  discussed.  It  is  now  generally  held 
that  such  a  test  always  indicates  an  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  tuberculosis  in  the  clinical  sense  is  present, 
for  the  reaction  is  frequently  obtained  in  individuals  who  present  no 
clinical  manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  and  who  do  not  develop  the  disease 
at  later  periods  of  life.  Von  Pirquet  showed  that  the  number  of  children 
with  a  positive  cutaneous  test  increases  progressively  with  advancing  years. 
His  figures  are  as  follows : 

Cutaneous  Tuberculin  Reactions  in  Children 
Arranged  According  to  Age 

Age  Months  Years 

0-3    3-6    5-12        1-2    2-4    4-6    6-10    10-14      over  14 
Per  cent  of  positive  reactions   0        5         6  24      37      53       57  58  90 

Others  have  obtained  a  smaller  proportion  of  positive  reactions  in  adults, 
owing  doubtlessly  to  the  lesser  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
particular  group  of  individuals  studied.  Among  the  students  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  it  was 
found  that  only  about  one-third  gave  positive  cutaneous  tests.  Similar 
results  have  been  obtained  when  tuberculin  has  been  injected  subcutane- 
ously  into  supposedly  healthy  individuals.  Hamman  and  Wolman,  for 
example,  estimate  from  their  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  apparently  healthy  indi- 
viduals give  tuberculin  reactions  after  subcutaneous  injections.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  individuals  give 
positive  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tuberculin  tests.  The  tests  indicate, 
as  autopsy  records  have  shown,  that  a  large  number  of  people  have  at  some 
time  become  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  without  necessarily  developing 
noteworthy  clinical  manifestations.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
diagnostic  value  of  tuberculin  reactions,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
aside  from  the  reaction  at  the  focus  of  infection,  no  very  fixed  relationship 
exists  between  a  positive  tuberculin  test  and  the  clinical  manifestations 
of  the  disease.     In  a  general  way  the  reactions  are  more  connnon  and  more 
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severe  in  those  showing  clinical  evidence  of  the  disease,  but  the  numerons 
exceptions  to  this  rule  make  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  reaction  in  any 
particular  case. 

Effect  of  Tuberculin  on  Normal  Individual. — ^Whether  or  not 
the  injection  or  application  of  tuberculin  will  sensitize  a  normal  non- 
tuberculous  individual  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  subsequently  give  i 
positive  tuberculin  reaction  is  still  an  open  question.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  second  instillation  of  diluted  tuberculin  into  the  conjunctival  sac  fre- 
quently produces  a  reaction  when  the  first  instillation  had  been  without 
effect,  and  it  is  often  assumed  that  the  conjunctiva  has  been  sensitized  hj 
the  first  instillation,  and  that  this  may  occur  even  in  individuals  who  are 
free  of  all  tuberculous  infections.  Experiments  have  shown,  however,  t!ut 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  induce  positive  tubercuh'n 
reactions  in  normal  animals  by  repeated  injections  of  tuberculin.  The 
only  effect  produced  is  anaphylactic  shock.  On  the  other  hand,  animals 
that  have  been  treated  with  living  or  dead  tubercle  bacilli  will  give  a 
typical  reaction  when  tuberculin  is  injected.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  hypersensitiveness  to  tuberculin  which  gives  rise  to  the 
characteristic  reaction  is  in  some  way  associated  with  infection  by  the 
bacilli  rather  than  with  the  absorption  of  tuberculin  itself. 


Some  Phenomena  of  Infection 

The  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  local,  manifestations  of  infec- 
tion may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  To  the  first  belong  the  formation 
and  the  reactions  of  the  various  antibodies,  such  as  antitoxins,  bacteri- 
cidiiis,  bacteriolysins,  agglutinins,  opsonins,  etc.  These  have  been  dir 
cussed  in  the  preceding  sections.  To  the  second  group  belong  the  clinical 
manifestations,  such  as  the  changes  in  temperature,  respiration,  circula- 
tion and  metabolism,  the  loss  of  appetite  and  the  nervous  s\inptoms. 
These  are  discussed,  in  part,  under  the  appropriate  headings,  and  ninre 
particularly  in  the  chapter  on  fever.  The  manner  in  which  infection 
produces  certain  of  these  clinical  manifestations  and  their  relation  to 
anaphylactic  symptoms  will  be  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Cause  of  Symptoms 

Infections  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  microorganisms  in  the  tissues 
of  the  animal  body.  Aside  from  changes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  invaders,  the  symptoms  of  infection  may  be  due:  (1)  to  soluble 
toxins  secreted  by  the  invading  microorganisms;  (2)  to  poisonous  suh- 
Htanc-es  lil)erated  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  bacteria;  and  (3)  to  sub- 
.stanees  derived  from  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  host. 
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(1)  Soluble  Tonns 

Infections  with  bacteria  that  produce  soluble  toxins  liberate  these 
toxins  in  the  body  of  the  host,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  infection  may  be 
more  or  less  dominated  by  the  action  of  these  poisonous  substances.     The 
nervous  manifestations  of  tetanus  and  the  nervous  and  cardiovascular 
disturbances  of  diphtheria,  for  example,  correspond  to  the  svTnptoms  pro- 
duced when  the  soluble  toxins  are  injected  into  an  animal.     Soluble  toxins 
have  also  been  prepared  from  other  microorganisms  (page  512),  but  in 
most    cases   the   symptoms   of   the   corresponding   infections   cannot   be 
accounted  for  in  this  manner. 

(2)  Substances  Derived  (rom  Bacterial  Disintegration 

The  great  majority  of  infectious  bacteria  produce  no  soluble  toxins, 
or  at  least  none  that  can  account  for  the  major  symptoms  of  the  infections 
which  they  cause.  It  is  an  old  view  that  such  bacteria  contain  harmful 
substances  which  are  liberated  when  the  bacteria  disintegrate  in  the  body 
of  the  host.  PfeiflFer  conceived  that  such  bacteria  contain  within  them- 
selves certain  preformed  poisonous  substances,  called  endotoxins,  which 
were  specific  for  each  organism,  and  which  produced  the  characteristic 
manifestations  of  the  infection.  Vaughan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  held 
that  the  poisonous  substances  liberated  are  not  specific,  but  that  they  are 
similar  to  those  liberated  when  any  foreign  protein  disintegrates  within 
the  animal  body.  He  regards  the  symptoms  of  infection  as  being,  in 
essence,  those  of  a  prolonged  intoxication  with  the  decomposition  products 
of  foreign  proteins  derived  from  the  invading  bacteria. 

(3)  Substances  Derived  (rom  the  Host 

Fever  may  result  from  a  disintegration  of  the  fluids  or  tissues  of  the 
body  itself  (page  483),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  manifestations 
of  infection  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  Indeed,  according  to  one  theory 
of  anaphylaxis,  the  toxic  action  of  reinjected  proteins  is  due  to  colloidal 
changes  in  the  body  fluids  which  produce  toxic  substances  from  the  body 
itself. 

Whether  the  immediate  cause  of  the  toxic  symptoms  in  anaphylaxis 
be  substances  derived  from  the  foreign  protein  or  substances  derived  from 
the  normal  body  fluids,  there  arc  many  analogies  between  infection  and  the 
effects  produced  by  single  or  repeated  injections  of  a  foreign  protein. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  particular  attention  will  be  directed  to 
these  analogies. 

The  Incubation  Period 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  infectious  diseases  is  the  interval 
that  elapses  between  the  entrance  of  the  microorganisms  and  the  subse- 
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quent  development  of  symptoms.  Analogies  to  this  incubation  period  occur 
in  protein  intoxications.  Thus  we  have  seen  that,  in  order  to  produce 
anaphylactic  shock,  a  certain  time  must  elapse  between  the  first  and  the 
second  injections  of  the  foreign  protein,  during  which  time  certain  anti- 
bodies against  the  foreign  protein  are  being  developed  within  the  body. 
Furthermore,  after  a  first  injection  of  horse  serum  into  a  human  being, 
the  symptoms  of  serum  disease  do  not  ordinarily  develop  until  eight  or 
nine  days  have  passed.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  incubation  period 
of  an  infectious  disease  depends  upon  a  multiplication  of  the  causative 
organisms  in  the  body,  but  in  serum  disease  no  such  multiplication  can 
occur,  and,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  incubation  period  must  be  due  to  some 
other  cause.  According  to  von  Pirquet,  the  incubation  period  of  serum 
disease  represents  the  time  required  for  the  body  to  elaborate  the  specific 
antibodies  which  react  with  the  foreign  proteins  of  the  horse  serum,  and 
thus  cause  a  liberation  of  the  toxic  substances  that  produce  the  svmptoms. 
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Fig.  118. — The  Incubation  Period  in  Serum  Disease.  When  the  Antibody  to  the  Horse  Has 
Formed  the  Two  Interact  and  Give  Rise  to  the  Toxic  Body  Which  Causes  the  Disease. 
A  Second  Injection,  Given  Shortly  After,  Causes  an  Immediate  Reaction  Because  Anti- 
body Is  Already  Present  In  the  Blood.     (From  Pirquet,  Arch.  Int.  Med.) 

If  a  second  injection  of  horse  serum  be  given  a  few  weeks  after  the  first, 
there  is  an  immediate  reaction,  because  the  serum  encounters  antibodies 
already  formed  in  the  body  of  the  individual. 

Incubation  Periods  of  Infections. — Similar  relations  apparently  hold 
with  regard  to  certain  infections.  Thus  Vaughan  states  that  if  a  lethal 
dose  of  living  colon  bacilli  be  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea- 
pig,  the  incubation  period  is  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  if  a  lethal  dose  of 
the  dead  bacilli  be  injected  the  incubation  period  is  shortened  to  about  four 
hours,  while  if  toxic  products  derived  from  colon  bacilli  be  injected 
the  animal  dies  almost  immediately. 

Importance  of  Infectious  Incubation  Period. — The  incubation 
period  of  an  infectious  disease,  therefore,  while  devoid  of  symptoms,  is  of 
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;i^eat  impcNrtaBoe  fixxn  <die  standpoint  of  infeetion.  Not  only  do  the 
nf  ecting  organisms  gain  an  entrance  to  and  multiply  in  the  body  of  the 
lifected  individual,  but  the  latter  is  preparing  the  specific  substances 
later  play  a  part  in  the  conflict  that  characterizes  the  disease  itself. 


Anaphylactic  Fever 

During  subacute  anaphylaxsis  the  temperature  of  the  animal  fre- 
juently  falls.  In  infectious  diseases  it  usually  rises.  This  discrepancy 
Ls  apparent  rather  than  real;  for  Vaughan  as  well  as  Friedberger  has 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  any  type  of  fever  by  protein  injec- 
tions, provided  suflSciently  small  doses  be  chosen  and  these  be  repeated 
at  suflSciently  frequent  intervals.  In  other  words,  one  must  produce  a 
gradual  type  of  protein  intoxication  comparable  to  that  present  when 
foreign  microorganisms  disintegrate  in  the  body.  Furthermore,  we  know 
that  a  rise  of  temperature  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  infection. 
When  an  individual  with  but  little  resistance  suffers  from  a  severe  infec- 
tion the  body  temperature  may  fall,  causing  the  so-called  febrile  collapse. 
This  fall  of  temperature  finds  its  analogy  in  the  lowered  temperature  of 
mibacute  anaphylaxsis. 

Physiological  Mechanism  of  Bise. — The  physiological  mechanism  gov? 
«ming  the  rise  of  temperature  in  infectious  fever  and  in  that  accompany^ 
ing  protein  intoxication  also  appears  to  be  the  same.  In  the  chapter  on 
fever  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  rise  of  temperature  in  fever  is  probably 
due  to  some  disturbance  in  the  heat  regulatory  centers  of  the  midbrain. 
If  these  centers  be  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  body,  the  introduction 
of  microorganisms  does  not  cause  a  rise  of  temperature.  T^schke  has 
shown  that  the  reintroduction  of  protein  into  animals  operated  upon  in 
this  manner  also  fails  to  affect  the  body  temperature. 

Circulatory  Changes 

We  have  seen  (page  114)  that  the  circulation  in  fever  is  frequently 
abnormal  and  that  the  circulatory  collapse  of  infectious  diseases,  like  the 
circulatory  collapse  in  surgical  shock,  is  probably  due  to  a  collection  of 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  abdomen  owing  to  a  loss  of  venous  tone.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  in  this  place  that  the  circulatory  changes  which  characterize 
anaphylactic  shock  in  the  dog  are  also  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  blood 
in  the  abdominal  veins.  The  general  analogy  is  a  striking  one,  although 
it  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  aflSrm  that  the  two  are  precisely 
the  sama 

Other  Andloyies  Between  Infection  and  Protein  Intoxication 

Infections  are  usually  accompanied  by  some  increase  in  the  protein 
metabolism  (page  475).    Major  found  a  similar  increase  in  rabbits  after 
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injections  of  horse  serum.  Finally,  Longcope  has  shown  that  anatomical 
changes  may  be  produced  in  the  kidneys,  the  myocardium  and  liver  V.y 
repeated  injections  of  a  foreign  protein,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  changes 
accompanying  and  following  infections  are  also  due  in  part  to  the  effei-t 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  bacterial  proteins  in  the  body. 

The  Specificity  of  Infections 

The  view  that  a  single  substance  may  be  responsible  for  the  general 
symptoms  of  infection  is  not  a  new  one,  but  may  be  found  throughout  the 
earlier  literature  on  fever.  Opposed  to  this  view  has  been  the  fact  that 
each  infectious  disease  tends  to  pursue  a  more  or  less  characteristic  course 
with  involvement  of  certain  organs  in  the  body.  These  specific  differences 
are  due  in  part  to  differences  in  the  portal  of  entry  into  the  body  and  in 
part  to  the  tendency  of  each  invader  to  localize  in  certain  tissues  where 
they  produce  local  as  distinguished  from  general  symptoms.  Vaughan  has 
pointed  out,  however,  that  a  variation  of  toxic  symptoms,  when  different 
proteins  are  used,  may  also  occur,  even  though  the  immediate  toxic  agent 
be  the  same  in  all  cases.  Sensitization  of  the  body  is  primarily  cellular 
in  character,  and  the  tissues  that  are  sensitized  in  different  infections  are 
probably  diflFerent.  As  a  result  of  these  differences  the  foreign  protein 
wull  be  split  up  in  greater  quantity  at  certain  points  of  the  body,  and  the 
toxic  action  will  therefore  be  greater  at  these  points. 

Chronic  Intoxication  Hypothesis  of  Infection. — ^Numerous  analc^es 
certainly  exist  between  the  s;vTaptoms  commonly  observed  in  infections 
and  those  which  may  be  produced  by  repeated  and  properly  spaced  injec- 
tions of  a  foreign  protein.  The  conception  of  infection  as  a  chronic  intoxi- 
cation, analogous  to  tliat  which  may  be  produced  by  repeated  injections  of 
any  foreign  protein,  has  throw^n  much  light  upon  and  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  nature  of  the  physiological  alterations  in  fever, 
and  it  wall  beyond  doubt  influence  all  future  interpretations  of  the  mani- 
festations of  infection.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  possible  that  there  is  a 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  push  the  analogy  between  infection  and 
protein  intoxication  too  far,  and  that  too  little  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  the  specific  diflFerences  between  the  various  infections  and  the  differ 
ences  betw^een  infection  and  anaphylaxis.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  normal  animals  treated  with  tuberculin  react  to  future  injec- 
tions only  with  anaphylactic  shock,  whereas  animals  who  have  the  disease 
give  a  typical  tuberculin  reaction. 
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Chapter  XI 
The  Blood 


Functions  of  the  Blood 

The  blood  is  the  common  carrier  of  the  body.  It  carries  oxygen  from 
the  lungs  to  the  tissues  and  carbon  dioxid  from  the  tissues  to  the  lungs. 
It  transports  food  to  the  organs  and  waste  products  to  the  kidneys.  It 
contains  the  internal  secretions  and  the  complex  biological  substances 
which  have  to  do  with  the  processes  of  immunity  and  recovery  from  in- 
fections. These  functions  are  discussed  in  other  places.  In  the  present 
chapter  attention  will  be  paid  more  particularly  to  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity and  concentration  of  the  blood,  to  changes  in  its  formed  elements  and 
to  alterations  of  its  coagulating  properties. 


The  Quantity  of  Blood 

Most  of  our  data  concerning  the  blood  deal  with  the  concentration 
of  its  various  constituents  in  a  unit  of  volume  and  not  with  the  total 
amount  of  these  constituents  in  the  body.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  total  blood  volume.  The  most  accurate  determinations  are  those  made 
on  animals  by  bleeding  and  then  washing  out  the  blood  vessels  (Welcher's 
method). 

Bloodless  Methods  for  Determining  Volume. — Bloodless  methods  for 
determining  the  total  volume  of  blood  are  based  upon  a  single  principle. 
A  definite  quantity  of  a  known  substance  is  added  to  the  circulation  and 
its  concentration  in  a  sample  of  blood  is  estimated  shortly  thereafter.  If 
the  substance  added  has  not  left  the  circulation  and  if  it  has  caused  no 
interchange  of  water  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  it  becomes  possible 
to  calculate  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  from  the  concentration 
of  the  foreign  substance  in  a  unit  of  blood  voluma  By  this  method,  esti- 
mates of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  have  been  made:  (1)  by 
injecting  normal  salt  solution  into  the  veins  and  then  determining  the  dilu- 
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tion  of  the  blood ;  (2)  by  inhaling  a  given  amount  of  carbon  monoxid  and 
then  determining  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxid  hemoglobin  in  the  ciren- 
lating  blood;  (3)  by  injecting  a  given  amount  of  tetanus  antitoxin  intra- 
venously and  later  determining  its  concentration  in  the  serum ;  and  (4)  by 
introducing  into  the  circulation  a  non-toxic,  slowly  absorbable  dye  (Tital 
red).  Of  these  the  carbon  monoxid  method  has  been  the  most  extensively 
used.  Comparisons  with  Welcher's  method  have  shown  its  essential  accu- 
racy. "When  used  on  animals,  it  gives  somewhat  higher  figures  than  bloody 
methods,  probably  because  the  hemoglobin  in  the  muscles  take  up  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  monoxid.  The  injection  of  salt  solution  has  yielded  con- 
cordant results  in  the  hands  of  certain  investigators,  although  it  would 
seem  less  reliable  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  leaves  the  blood 
vessels.  The  injection  of  vital  red  promises  to  be  the  simplest  of  the 
methods  thus  far  used.  According  to  these  methods,  the  total  quantity  of 
1  blood  in  the  human  body  normally  constitutes  from  5  to  8.8  per  cent  of  its 
weight.  Higher  figures  (10  per  cent)  have  been  obtained  by  the  tetanm 
antitoxin  method. 

Maintenance  of  Blood  Volume. — Experimental  studies  have  sho\m 
that  the  blood  volume  is  maintained  with  considerable  persistence  despite 
influences  which  tend  to  alter  it.  When  a  physiological  salt  solution  is  in- 
jected intravenously  it  passes  out  of  the  circulation  quite  rapidly,  and 
this  happens  even  though  excretion  through  the  kidneys  be  excluded. 
The  extra  fluid  is  taken  up  by  the  tissues.  Even  when  blood  is  directly 
transfused  from  another  animal  of  the  same  species  it  does  not  lead  to 
i\  permanent  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  within  the  blood  vessels.  An 
increase  of  80  per  cent  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood  can  be  received  with- 
out serious  symptoms  and  much  larger  quantities  have  been  given.  The 
immediate  effect  of  such  a  transfusion  is  an  increased  fullness  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  mucous  membranes  and  retina.  The  fluid  portions  of  the  blood 
are  then  rapidly  eliminated  from  the  blood  vessels  so  that  an  increased 
concentration  of  cellular  elements  occurs.  By  such  injections  of  blood 
the  red  cells  may  be  increased  to  ten  million  or  more  per  cubic  millimeter, 
but  the  injected  red  cells  disappear  in  from  four  to  seven  days,  according 
to  the  number  injected.  In  some  cases,  however,  normal  conditions  are 
not  reestablished  for  28  to  30  davs.  A  continued  increase  of  blood  has 
been  produced  experimentally  in  rabbits  by  Hess,  who  injected  defibri- 
I'ated  blood  repeatedly  into  their  blood  vessels. 

Reduction  Difficult. — Attempts  to  reduce  the  volume  of  blood  also 
meet  with  considerable  difficulties.  After  a  hemorrhage  the  volume  of 
blood  is  rapidly  restored  by  a  passage  of  liquid  from  the  tissues  into  the 
blood  vessels.  The  extent  to  which  this  occurs  obviously  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  fluid  available  in  the  tissues  and  upon  the  amount  which 
is  taken  by  mouth.  Rabbits,  for  example,  are  said  to  restore  the  original 
volume  of  blood  within  two  or  three  hours  after  being  bled  to  a  third  or 
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ren  A  half  of  their  total  hemoglohin,  while  in  dogs  and  men  the  restora- 
en  is  more  gradual. 

Plethora 

The  doctrine  of  plethora  or  an  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  body 
layed  a  very  important  role  in  the  minds  of  physicians  and  pathologists 
alf  a  century  ago,  and  it  derived  therapeutic  importance  from  the  fact 
lat  it  was  considered  an  indication  for  bleeding.  At  autopsy  an  in- 
reased  quantity  of  blood  often  seemed  to  be  present  in  the  body.  Ac- 
)rding  to  these  older  views,  plethora  was  suggested  clinically  by  a  full 
3nditicm  of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels  with  a  tendency  toward  hyperemia 
f  the  visible  mucous  membranes  and  skin.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
ause  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  to  predispose  to  congestions  and  to 
srebral  hemorrhage.  Doubtlessly  many  of  these  "full-blooded"  patients 
^hose  symptoms  were  formerly  attributed  to  plethora  belong  to  the  group 
aat  we  now  recognize  as  chronic  hypertention.  Veith,  Rowntree  and 
leraghty  have  shown,  however,  that  plethora  is  not  the  rule  in  such 
atients. 

Increase  of  Blood  Volume. — The  newer  methods  for  estimating  the 
uantity  of  blood  in  the  body  have  shown  that  this  quantity  is  at  times 
efinitely  increased.  In  patients  with  polycythemia,  for  example,  the 
Dtal  volume  of  blood  may  be  normal  or  it  may  be  increased,  even  to  two 
r  three  times  the  usual  amount.  The  blood  volume  is  usually  increased 
n  chlorosis  and  it  is  occasionally  increased  in  certain  other  anemias  and 
a  anasarca.  During  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  a  moderate  increase 
f  blood  volume  also  occurs.  Aside  from  this  condition,  however,  simple 
ilethora  seems  to  be  rare.  The  more  marked  increases  in  the  total  blood 
oliime  are  associated  either  with  qualitative  changes  in  the  blood  itself 
r  with  manifest  disease  of  other  organs. 

Oligemia 

In  contrast  to  the  plethoric  state  a  condition  of  oligemia  or  diminished 
uantity  of  blood  is  suggested  when  the  patient  is  unusually  pale,  but  the 
•ercentage  of  hemoglobin  is  normal.  The  skin  pallor  may,  however, 
e  due  to  a  vascular  constriction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  or  possibly,  as 
iahli  suggests,  to  some  unusual  thickness  of  the  skin.  No  demonstration 
as  been  furnished  that  oligemia  actually  exists  in  such  patients.  Only 
II  obesity  is  the  blood  volume  small  in  proportion  to  the  body  weight. 

From  Depletion  of  Water. — It  is  recognized,  however,  that  a  reduc- 
ion  in  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  body  may  be  produced  by  a  serious 
epletion  of  water,  such  as  may  occur,  for  example,  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
luch  oligemias  are,  as  a  rule,  temporary,  for  when  the  diarrhea  subsides 
nd  the  increased  thirst  is  satisfied  the  blood  volume  returns  to  the  normal. 
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Hydremia 

Hydremia  means  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood.  Since  the  oorpni- 
cular  elements  in  the  blood  are  relatively  rich  in  solids,  their  number 
markedly  influences  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  total  blood.  It  seeou 
advisable,  however,  to  exclude  from  Consideration  the  changes  in  blood 
concentration  that  are  caused  by  variations  in  the  number  of  corpnsdei 
/  Thus  restricted,  the  term  hydremia  means  a  watery  condition  of  the  Mood 
\  serum  or  blood  plasma.  The  degree  of  hydremia  can  be  estimated  by 
determining  the  total  amount  of  solids  in  the  blood  serum  or  by  detennm- 
ing  its  specific  gravity.  Variations,  in  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood 
serum  are  due  mainly  to  variations  in  the  percentage  of  proteins  prese&t, 
for  the  concentration  of  sodium  chlorid,  its  principal  salt,  is  relatifdy 
fixed.  A  watery  condition  of  the  blood  serum  usually  means,  therefore^ 
that  the  percentage  of  proteins  is  low.  Only  when  there  is  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood  do  variations  from  this 
rule  occur.  The  perecentage  of  proteins  present  in  the  blood  can  be 
approximately  determined  by  estimating  its  refractive  index.  Since  this 
estimation  requires  but  little  time  and  only  small  quantities  of  blood,  it 
is  the  most  convenient  clinical  method  for  determining  the  degree  of 
hydremia. 

Physiological  Variations  of  Blood  Concentration. — Repeated  exami- 
nations of  the  refractive  index  of  the  same  individual  have  shown  that 
the  concentration  of  the  blood  serum  is  subject  to  a  number  of  physio- 
logical variations.  Its  concentration  is  increased  after  exercise;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  perspiration,  but  mainly  because  the  exercised 
muscles  take  up  water.  It  is  diminished  immediately  after  bleeding  on 
account  of  the  dilution  of  the  blood  with  lymph,  which  is  relatively  poor  in 
proteins.  It  is  diminished  for  a  few  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  consider- 
able sodium  chlorid,  because  the  salt  which  enters  the  blood  vessels  attracts 
water  from  the  tissues.  The  blood  concentration  is  at  times  increased 
by  eliminating  salt  from  the  diet  and  returns  to  the  normal  level  when 
salt  is  again  taken.  Curiously  enough,  water  drinking  has  little  effect 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  serum  in  man,  nor  has  moderate  sweating 
from  exposure  to  heat  any  marked  effect  The  blood  plasma  maintains 
its  normal  concentration  under  these  circumstances  by  interchange  with 
the  tissue  fluids  of  the  body  and  by  variations  in  the  loss  of  fluid  through 
the  kidnevs. 

Variations  Under  Pathological  Conditions. — Ia  pathological  condi- 
tions, hydremia  is  of  particular  interest  in  its  relation  to  rapid  changes 
of  body  weight  and  to  the  occurrence  of  edema.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  in  diabetes  a  rapid  alteration  of  weight  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  diet  or  of  the  administration  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
Such  rapid  changes  are  ordinarily  due  to  variations  in  the  water  content 
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of  the  body.  Examinations  of  the  concentration  of  the  blood  have  gener- 
ally borne  out  this  view,  for  with  sudden  increases  in  weight  the  blood 
often  becomes  more  hydremic  and  with  sudden  loss^  of  weight  it  becomes 
xnore  concentrated. 

In  Renal  Edema. — In  typical  renal  edema  marked  degrees  of 
hydremia  are  usually  present.  The  gain  in  weight  which  may  follow  the 
administration  of  sodium  ohlorid  to  patients  with  Bright's  disease  is  as- 
sociated with  a  prompt  fall  in  the  concentration  of  the  blood  serum  (Fig. 
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WIf.  119— HjdremlB  Produivd  In  ■  Nephritic  Patl^Qt  by  tbe  A< 
Note  th»t  ibp  IncreaiiE  In  Welffbt  ChurmI  by  Salt  and  Wi 
bj  a  Kediic«d   Wrn-otage  of  I'rotplns  in   Ibp   Blood, 
Vaocher,  ThCsc  de  l>arla.) 


r  Sodium  Cblorid. 
'  Retention  Was  Arcompaoled 

a   tlydremla.     (Drawn   from 


119).  This  usually  occurs  before  any  clinical  evidence  of  edema  ap- 
pears. An  examination  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  blood  in  cases  of 
renal  disease  is,  therefore,  of  value,  inasmuch  as  hydremia  may  be  present 
before  collections  of  fluid  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  body  cavities  or 
the  subcutaneous  tissues.  So  long  as  this  hydremia  is  present  the  water 
metabolism  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal.  In  the  edema  of  heart  disease, 
similar  relations  may  or  may  not  be  present.     As  a  rule,  Iivdremia  is  less 

I  marked  in  cardiac  than  in  nephritic  edema  and  cardiac  edema  may  occur 
with  no  dilution  of  the  blood  senim. 
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In  Infectious  Diseabeb. — Infectious  diseases  are  often  accompsnid 
by  an  hydremic  condition  of  the  Wood.  With  the  crisis  of  pneumonis  or 
scarlet  fever  thei^  may  be  a  rapid  fall  of  weight,  a  disappearance  of 
hydremia  and  an  unusual  elimination  of  chlorida  (Fig.  120).    Theof 
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Fig.  lUO. — Hidiemla  DurlDg  Lobar  I'Dcumoiila.  Note  that  DarlQK  tbu  FeTrr  tbc  pBrcniW 
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ciirrcnce  of  salt  and  water  retention  during  acute  infections  has  been 
discussed  imdcr  Metabolism  in  Fever. 

In  Chronic  Cachexias. — Finally,  in  chronic  cachexias,  especiaJty 
those  due  to  carcinoma,  hydremia  is  often  present  The  exant  cause  of 
this  type  is  not  known. 

Hydremic  Plethora. — When  a  rapid,  transitory  fall  in  the  concenhfr 
tion  of  the  hlood  occurs,  as  after  the  intake  of  sodium  chlorid,  the 
hydremia  is  ohviously  due  to  the  addition  of  water  to  the  blood.  Sufi 
an  increase  of  blood  volume  from  addition  of  water  is  called  an  hydremie 
plethora.  Hydremic  plethora  probably  also  occurs  in  nephritic  edenu. 
In  other  prolonged  types  of  hydremia,  however,  we  do  not  know  whetbff 
the  total  volume  of  blood  in  the  body  is  normal  or  is  increased. 
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^ulation.  Thrombosis  and  the  Hemorrhagic  Diseases 

Extravascular  Clotting 

a  spite  of  the  very  large  amount  of  work  devoted  to  the  study  of 

.  coagulation  there  still  exist  wide  diflFerences  of  opinion  as  to  the 

processes  involved.     For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  now  agreed 

the  final  step  of  coagulation  consists  of  a  reaction  between  the  fibrin 

ent  (thrombin)  and  fibrinogen,  a  protein  of  the  blood.*  When  solu- 

of  thrombin  are  added  to  solutions  of  fibrinogen,  each  being  as 

as  it  can  be  made,  typical  coagulation  occurs.     Coagulation  does  not 

in  the  circulating  blood,  for  the  reason  that  no  free  and  active 

ibin  is  present. 

ormation  of  Thrombin. — Calcium  Salts. — The  formation  of 
ibin  depends  upon  the  interaction  of  at  least  three  factors.  The  first 
»se  is  the  presence  of  calcium  salts.  Freshly  shed  blood  may  be  pre- 
d  from  coagulating  by  the  addition  of  oxalates  or  of  other  salts  which 
•  precipitate  or  ''inactivate"  (citrate)  the  calcium  salts.  If  to  such 
te  plasma,  calcium  salts  be  added  in  amounts  sufficient  to  neutralize 
calate  present,  coagulation  takes  place  as  usual. 

ECOND  Factor:  Thrombooen,  Prothrombix,  Serozym. — The  sec- 
actor  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  thrombin  appears  to  be 
at  in  circulating  plasma,  or  to  be  formed  with  extraordinary  ease  in 
blood.  Its  source  is  not  certain,  although  it  appears  to  arise  in 
from  the  blood  jglfttglets.  To  this  factor  has  been  given  various 
3 :  thrombogen,  prothfvmbin  and  serozym. 

HiRD  Factor  :  Tiirombokinase,  Thromboplastin,  Cytozym. — The 

factor  is  derived  from  the  tissues  or  from  the  fonned  eleinents  of 

lood,  and  particularly  from  the  blood  platelets.     When  oxalated 

is  centrif ugalized,  the  major  portion  of  the  corpuscles  are  thrown 

The  plasma  thus  obtained,  which  is  cloudy  from  the  presence  of 

platelets,  will  clot  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  minutes  on  the  addition 

lalcifying  fluid.     If,  however,  the  major  portion  of  the  platelets  be 

^ed  by  repeated  centrifugalizations,  the  addition  of  recalcifying  fluid 

!ause  coagulation  only  after  a  lapse  of  forty-five  minutes  (Lee  and 

mt).     When  platelets  are  added  to  such  a  clear  plasma  it  again 

lates  rapidly.     Evidently  the  platelets  furnish  an  element  which 

IS  coagulation.     Oxalate  plasma  which  has  passed  through  a  Berke- 

Iter  may  fail  to  coagulate  at  all  when  calcium  salts  are  added,  but  it 

sible  that  in  this  case  other  changes  than  a  simple  removal  of  the 

ets  are  responsible  for  the  change. 

itracts  from  various  tissues,  while  unable  in  themselves  to  coagulate 
ibrinogen  solutions,  furnish  an  element  which  hastens  the  coagulation 
od.     The  importance  of  this  tissue  element  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
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that  when  the  blood  of  birds  and  reptiles  is  taken  directly  from  the  blood 
vessels  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  coagulation  is  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  if  the  cells  be  removed  promptly  by  centrifugalization, 
the  resulting  plasma  may  not  coagulate  for  days.  If,  however,  such  blood 
comes  in  contact  with  the  juices  of  the  tissues,  or  if  an  extract  prepared 
from  the  tissues  be  added  to  the  plasma,  coagulation  takes  place  rapidly. 
To  this  substance  that  is  derived  from  the  platelets  and  body  tissues  vari- 
ous names,  such  as  tJiromhokmase,  thromboplastin,  cytozym,  have  been 
given.  According  to  Howell,  thromboplastin  is  a  phosphatid  (kephalin) 
soluble  in  ether. 

Interactiox  of  Formative  Substances. — Several  views  have  been 
expressed  concerning  the  interaction  of  the  substances  which  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  thrombin.  According  to  Morawitz,  thrombin  is  fonned 
directly  by  a  reaction  between  calcium  salts,  thrombokinase  and  throm- 
bogen : 


Plasma  Plasma  Cells       ^, 

^■■^  V       I  I  I 

V  V  V        , 

Thrombogen  Ca  Salts  Thrombokinase 


Thrombin 

Howell  believes,  however,  that  the  action  of  tissue  juices  (thrombokinase, 
thromboplastin)  is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  they  neutralize  an 
antithrombin,  which  is  present  in  the  circulating  blood  where  it  is  united 
with  the  prothrombin.  When  the  antithrombin  is  neutralized  prothrombin 
is  set  free  and  it  then  unites  with  calcium  to  form  thrombin.  His  view  is 
indicated  by  the  following  reactions: 

(prothrombin,    antithrombin)    +    thromboplastin    =     (thrombc^lastin, 

antithrombin)  +  prothrombin 
prothrombin  +  calcium  salts  =  thrombin 

The  incoagulable  condition  of  the  blood  produced  by  hirudiij^  a  sub- 
stance that  is  contained  in  the  extract  from  leaches,  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  antithrombin  contained  in  this  extract.  According  to  Howdl,  the 
incoagulable  blood  which  follows  the  intravenous  injection  of  peptone  into 
the  dog  is  also  due  to  an  excess  of  antithrombin  in  the  blood*  In  sndi 
blood,  however,  there  is  also  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  blood 
platelets. 

Tkromhosis 

The  formation  of  thrombi  within  the  blood  vessels  of  a  living  animal 
differs   markedly   from    the   extravascular   coagulation   of   blood.    Tbe 
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earliest  portion  of  an  intravascular  thrombus  is  white  and  usually  con- 
sists of  masses  of  blood  platelets  which  have  adhered  to  one  another  and 
to  the  neighboring  vessel  wall.  The  frame  work  thus  produced  by  the 
platelets  soon  becomes  surrounded  and  infiltrated  with  polynuclear  leuko- 
cytes. Such  a  while  thrombus  does  not  form  when  a  vessel  that  has  been 
ligated  at  both  ends  is  removed  from  the  body.  It  can  evidently  form 
only  where  the  blood  is  in  motion.  This  latter  condition  is  the  rule  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  of  thrombus  formation  within  the  blood  vessels. 
When  once  the  current  of  blood  has  been  stopped  by  a  primary  thrombus 
a  secondary  red  thrombus  develops  in  the  obstructed  vessel.  This  usually 
extends  back  to  the  next  anastomosing  vessel,  and  it  consists  of  an  irregu- 
lar mass  of  red  and  white  corpuscles,  blood  platelets  and  fibrin.  The 
secondary  red  thrombus,  therefore,  resembles  the  clot  formed  during  extra- 
vascular  coagulation.  The  formation  of  this  secondary  thrombus  is  prob- 
ably favored  by  the  disintegration  of  the  platelets  in  the  primary  throm- 
bus; for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  material  derived  from  disintegrated  plate- 
lets accelerates  extravascular  coagulation. 

Slowing  of  Blood  Current. — ^Among  the  conditions  which  favor  the 
development  of  thrombi  is  a  marked  slowing  of  the  blood  current.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  general  slowing  of  the  blood  stream  throughout  the  body 
('cardiac  insufficiency),  or  it  may  be  due  to  some  local  obstruction  to  the 
blood  flow.  Marked  slowing  also  occurs  in  certain  portions  of  the  eddies 
which  always  arise  when  any  flowing  stream  passes  an  obstruction,  a  bend, 
or  a  sudden  widening.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  thrombus  formation 
is  favored  particularly  in  the  irregular  dilatations  of  varicose  veins,  such 
as  occur  in  the  lower  limbs  and  in  the  prostatic  plexus  of  elderly  men. 
The  bend  in  the  femoral  veins  near  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  dilatation 
in  the  blood  channel  which  occurs  when  the  blood  enters  an  aneurism  or 
an  auricle,  play  a  role  in  explaining  the  frequency  of  thrombi  in  these 
locations.  Compression  of  the  left  iliac  vein  by  the  arterial  trunks  may 
account  for  the  well-known  frequency  of  thrombosis  in  the  left  as  com- 
pared with  the  right  lower  limb. 

Changes  in  Platelets. — It  is  evident  also  that  changes  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  blood  platelets  might  influence  thrombus  formation,  but 
of  these  changes  we  know  littla  After  hemorrhage  there  is  a  very  rapid 
regeneration  of  blood  platelets  and  the  amount  of  antithrombin  in  the  blood 
is  diminished.  According  to  K.  R.  and  C.  K.  Drinker,  the  latter  change 
is  responsible  for  the  more  rapid  extravascular  clotting  after  hemorrhage. 
The  tendency  to  intravascular  coagulation  after  operations  and  confine- 
ments may  be  due  in  part  to  both  factors. 

Injuries  or  Diseases  of  Vessel  Walls. — Injuries  to  or  disease  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  are  also  generally  regarded  as  factors  favoring  the 
development  of  local  thrombosis.  In  addition  to  the  eddies  produced  by 
an  irr^ular  wall,  it  seems  probable  that  a  diseased  intima  favors  an  ad- 
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herence  and  accumulation  of  platelets  and  a  liberation  of  substances  Aat 
favor  clotting  (thrombokinase). 

Infections  and  Thrombosis. — Concerning  the  interrelationship  of  in- 
fections and  thrombosis  there  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  well  known  that  thrombosis  occurs  not  infrequently  during  the  course 
of  infectious  diseases,  and  especially  during  typhoid  fever.  Furthermore, 
thrombi  frequently  contain  microorganisms.  In  some  cases,  the  thrombi 
seem  to  have  become  infected  secondarily,  or  microorganisms  free  in  the 
blood  stream  have  been  caught  mechanically  in  the  thrombus  and  have 
undergone  further  development  there.  In  other  cases,  the  infection  seenH 
lo  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  thrombus  by  damaging  the  vessel  wall 
either  through  direct  extension  from  the  site  of  infection  or  possibly 
through  the  action  of  bacteria  or  toxins  that  have  been  carried  to  some 
distant  point.  Whether  infection  may  change  the  properties  of  the  plate- 
lets or  other  elements  in  the  blood  so  as  to  favor  thrombosis  is  not  known. 

Effect  of  Injecting  Substances  into  Blood  Stream. — The  injection  of 
various  substances  directly  into  the  blood  stream  may  lead  to  multiple 
plugging  of  the  blood  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Among  the 
substances  which  produce  intravascular  clotting  when  injected  directly 
into  the  blood  current  are  various  sera  either  from  the  same  or  different 
species,  hemolytic  agents,  bacteria  and  foreign  bodies  in  fine  suspension, 
and  tissue  extracts  T thrombokinase).  The  examination  of  animals  shortlv 
after  such  an  injection  shows  that  the  capillaries  of  certain  organs,  and 
particularly  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen,  are  obstructed  by 
minute  thrombi.  According  to  Ashoff,  such  capillary  thrombi  may  be 
composed  of  masses  of  agglutinated  platelets,  of  the  stromata  of  hemolyzed 
red  corpuscles,  of  the  detritus  from  injured  cells  derived  from  the  blood- 
forming  organs,  or  finally  of  masses  of  white  corpuscles.  Their  compo- 
sition varies  according  to  the  cause  which  produces  them.  Such  occlu- 
sions of  the  capillaries  may  in  certain  cases  be  followed  by  extensive  intra- 
vascular coagulation  from  fibrin  formation,  and  this  is  particularly  apt 
to  happen  if  the  blood  platelets  are  disintegrated.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  coagulability  of  the  blood  as  whole  may  be  either  increased  or 
diminished.  When  there  is  a  widespread  obstruction  in  the  capillaries 
and  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  increased,  extensive  clotting  in  the 
heart  and  larger  blood  vessels  may  be  found  at  autopsy.  It  is  an  open 
question,  however,  whether  fibrinous  clotting,  such  as  occurs  outside  of  the 
body,  ever  occurs  as  a  primary  result  of  such  injections.  In  many  cases 
it  certainly  follows  the  plugging  of  the  finer  vessels  by  the  agglutinated 
or  disintegrated  products  of  formed  elements,  that  have  been  derived 
either  from  the  blood  or  the  blood-forming  organs. 

Of  Substances  Influencing  Extravascuuir  Clotting. — When 
substances  which  are  known  to  influence  extravascular  clotting  are  in- 
jected into  the  circulation,  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  coagulability  of  the 
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slood  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  tissue 
extracts  contain  a  thromboplastic  substance.  When  injected  in  large  quan- 
tities, they  may  cause  fatal  intravascular  clotting.  When  smaller  quan- 
rities  are  injected,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  may  clot  more  slowly 
:han  before  the  injection  was  made.  When  pure  thrombin  is  injected 
•jven  in  considerable  quantity  no  demonstrable  effect  upon  the  living  ani- 
mal is  produced,  other  than  a  lengthening  of  the  coagulation  time  of  the 
blood.  The  mechanism  which  causes  this  slower  coagulation  of  the  blood 
Gifter  the  intravenous  injection  of  substances  which  accelerate  extravascu- 
lar  clotting  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  In  some  cases,  capillary  thrombi 
are  formed,  and  these  seem  to  remove  certain  formed  or  unformed  ele- 
ments that  normally  assist  clotting.  In  other  cases,  it  w^ould  appear  that 
tlie  injection  of  thrombin  or  tissue  extracts  calls  forth  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  those  tissues  which  form  antithrombin,  and  that  the  subsequent 
fluidity  of  the  blood  is  due  to  an  excess  of  this  inhibiting  substance. 

Hemorrhagic  Diseases  with  Reduction  in  the  Blood  Platelets 

The  number  of  blood  platelets  to  the  cubic  millimeter  of  normal  blood 
averages  about  450,000,  but  it  may  vary  from  200,000  to  800,000  without 
being  distinctly  pathological.  Denys,  Ilayem  and  other  French  observers 
showed  that  in  certain  hemorrhagic  diseases  there  is  a  striking  reduction 
in  the  number  of  blood  platelets  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  these  find- 
ings have  been  fully  confirmed  by  more  recent  investigators.  Such  a 
reduction  of  platelets  has  been  found  in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  in  the 
hemorrhagic  types  of  certain  infectious  diseases,  especially  smallpox  and 
diphtheria,  and  in  certain  blood  diseases  associated  with  multiple  hem- 
orrhages, especially  acute  leukemia  and  aplastic  anemia.  A  reduc- 
tion of  blood  platelets  with  hemorrhagic  tendency  has  been  produced  ex- 
perimentally by  poisoning  with  large  doses  of  benzol  and  diphtheria  toxin. 
In  these  hemorrhagic  diseases  the  number  of  platelets  may  fall  far  below 
the  normaL  With  moderate  hemorrhagic  symptoms  counts  from  40,000 
to  100,000  have  been  obtained  while  in  severe  hemorrhagic  disease  the 
platelets  may  be  reduced  below  10,000  per  cmm.  In  some  cases,  it  may 
indeed  be  difficult  to  find  any  platelets  in  the  blood. 

Eztrayascular  Ooagfulation. — In  hemorrhagic  disease  with  a  re- 
duced platelet  count  the  coagulation  of  blood  which  has  been  removed 
from  the  body  usually  takes  place  with  the  usual  rapidity.  The  clot 
formed  often  fails  to  retract  in  a  normal  manner.  There  may  be  some 
reduction  in  the  prothrombin  but  the  antithrombin  and  fibrinogen  con- 
tent of  the  blood  plasma  are  normal. 

Bleeding  Time. — Despite  the  normal  coagulation  time,  Duke  has 
shown  that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  a  striking  change  in  the  duration  of 
the  hemorrhage  which  follows  puncture  of  the  ear.      In  the  normal 
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may  occur  in  such  patients  with  no  apparent  relation  to  injury.  Wlietbtr, 
in  such  cases,  we  are  to  assume  numerous  insignificant  injurioe,  such  tt 
rubbing  or  scratching,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  likely,  there  are,  in  addi- 
tion, pathological  changes  in  the  vessel  walls,  is  still  unsettled. 
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Hemophilia 

The  classical  type  of  hemophilia  occurs  in  the  male  members  of  certain 
Families,  being  transmitted  most  commonly  through  the  females.  The 
disease  is  characterized 
clinically:  (1)  by  the  un- 
controllable bleeding 
which  may  follow  relative- 
ly  slight  injuries,  and  (2) 
by  the  occurrence  of  joint 
symptoms  after  minor  in- 
juries, owing  to  h e  m  - 
orrhages  into  the  joint 
cavities.  All  modern  stu- 
dents of  this  disease  agree 
that  the  blood,  when  drawn 
under  proper  precautions, 
requires  ^^n  unusually  long 
time  to  coagulate  outside 
of  the  body.  Thus  Howell 
f  >und  that  blood  obtained 
directly  from  the  vein  of 
a  hemophiliac  did  not  clot 
for  three  or  four  hours, 
whereas  blood  similarly  ob- 

tained  from  normal  individuals  usually  clotted  in  twenty  to  forty  minutes. 
Addis,  using  a  modification  of  ilcGowan's  method  for  estimating  the  coagu- 
lation time,  found  that  whereas  normal  blood  coagulated  in  nine  to  eleven 
minutes,  the  coagulation  time  of  tlie  blood  in  hemophilia  varied  up  to 
ninety  minutes  or  more.  He  showed,  furthermore,  from  the  study  of  an 
unusual  number  of  cases,  that  the  severity  of  the  clinical  symptoms  corre- 
sponded to  the  prolongation  of  coagulation  time,  thus  proving  that  the 
delayed  coagulation  demonstrable  outside  the  body  stands  in  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  tendency  to  bleed. 

Caase  of  Slow  Extravascular  Coagulation. — The  cause  of  the  slow 
extravascular  coagulation  of  hemophilic  blood  has  been  much  studied  but 
it  is  still  rather  obscure.  Examination  of  the  blood  shows  no  marked 
departure  from  the  normal  as  regards  the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  The 
number  and  appearance  of  the  blood  platelets  are  also  normal.  2so  lack 
of  calcium  salts  in  the  blood  can  bo  demonstrated,  and  the  addition  of 
calcium  salts  to  hemophilic  blood  does  not  increase  its  rate  of  coagulation 
to  any  striking  degree.  The  fibrinoi^cn  is  normal  in  amount  and  it  is 
readily  coagulated  by  thrombin.  Howell  could  find  no  increase  in  the 
antithrombin. 

Effect  of  Added  Kephalin. — All  modern  work  has  shown  that 


rig.  122.— Prolonged  Hleodlng  Time.  Made  from  a 
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the  coagulation  of  hemophilic  blood  is  markedly  influenced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tissue  extract  In  one  of  Howell's  experiments,  for  example,  1 
C.C.  of  hemophilic  blood  added  to  1  c.c.  of  a  dextrose  solution  did  not 
begin  to  clot  for  over  two  hours,  whereas  1  c.c,  of  this  blood  plus  1  c.c  of  i 
dextrose  solution  containing  the  active  principle  of  tissue  substance 
(kephalin)  coagulated  in  from  ten  to  eleven  minutes.  The  accelerating 
effect  produced  by  an  admixture  of  tissue  substance  is  also  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  drawing  blood  from  the  veins  of  these  patients  for  test 
purposes  it  is  important  that  the  puncture  be  made  successfully  on  the 
first  attempt.  Any  failure  to  enter  the  vein  may  result  in  obtaining  blood 
which  shows  relatively  little  delay  in  coagulation.  The  same  is  true  when 
blood  is  obtained  by  puncture  of  the  skin.  Normal  blood  obtained  in  this 
manner  usually  coagulates  more  rapidly  than  blood  obtained  directly  from 
a  vein,  but  in  hemophilia  the  difference  is  increased.  Indeed,  if  the 
tissues  about  the  puncture  are  squeezed,  the  blood  obt^.ined  by  such  punc- 
ture from  cases  of  hemophilia  may  coagulate  in  the  normal  time. 

Explanatory  Hypotheses. — These  findings  have  been  variously  in- 
terpreted. Thus  Morawitz  and  Sahli,  on  the  basis  of  the  coagulation 
theory  of  the  former,  believe  that  we  have  in  hemophilia  a  diminution  of 
the  element  that  is  derived  from  the  tissues  (thrombokinase).  This  de- 
ficiency may  arise  from  qualitative  changes  in  the  formed  elements  of  the 
blood  or  from  changes  in  the  tissues,  particularly  the  vessel  walls.  Sahli 
believes  that  the  w^ashed  cells  of  hemophilic  blood  are  less  effective  in 
hastening  coagulation  than  the  washed  cells  of  normal  blood.  According 
to  Howell  and  to  Addis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  essential  change  is  in  the 
prothrombin.  Howell  believes  that  this  is  quantitatively  deficient  and 
Addis  that  it  is  a  qualitative  defective. 

Causes  of  Prolonged  Bleeding. — ^It  is  well  known  that  after  rela- 
tively slight  injuries  patients  suffering  from  hemophilia  may  bleed  con- 
tinuously for  long  periods  of  time,  much  longer,  in  fact,  than  is  required 
for  the  coagulation  of  their  own  blood  even  when  this  is  drawn  directly 
from  a  vein.  It  may  be  asked  why  this  prolonged  bleeding  occurs,  and 
especially  so  since  the  blood  ordinarily  comes  in  contact  with  wounded 
tissue,  the  juice  from  which  accelerates  its  extravascular  coagulation. 
Fairly  firm  clots  may  form  over  the  wound  of  a  hemophilic  patient,  but 
these  are  apt  to  be  dislodged  by  slight  injuries  and  when  thus  dislodged  the 
bleeding  begins  afresh.  Addis  has  pointed  out,  that  in  hemophilia  clots 
form  fairly  readily  over  the  surface  of  the  wounded  tissues.  In  doing  so, 
however,  they  prevent  the  tissue  element  (thromboplastin)  from  reaching 
the  blood  that  flows  from  the  injured  vessels.  It  seems  not  improbable,  in 
addition,  that  the  continued  hemorrhage  in  hemophilia  may  be  due  to  some 
qualitative  change  in  the  blood  platelets.  We  have  seen  that  in  certain 
hemorrhagic  diseases  the  platelets  are  markedly  reduced,  and  that  the  pro- 
longed bleeding  time  is  due  not  to  a  slow  coagulation  but  to  a  deficient 
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plugging  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels  by  platelet  thrombi.  In  hemophilia 
it  is  possible  that  the  slow  coagulation  and  the  prolonged  bleeding  time 
:Knaj  both  be  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  platelets  which  prevents  their 
Xiormal  agglutination  and  disintegration. 

Hemorrhagic  Disease  from  Diminished  Fibrinogen 

Continued  hemorrhages  may  be  due  to  the  small  amount  of  fibrinogen 
in  the  blood.  Such  a  condition  may  be  produced  experimentally  in  the 
dog  by  severe  chloroform  poisoning.  The  blood  from  such  animals  clots 
with  the  usual  rapidity,  but  the  clot  is  flabby  on  account  of  the  deficient 
fibrin  formed,  and  it  is  too  weak  to  make  a  firm  closure  of  the  ruptured 
blood  vessels.  Obviously  such  a  condition  \vill  favor  continued  hem- 
orrhage. Fibrinogen  originates  in  the  liver  and  the  reduction  of  fibrino- 
gen in  severe  chloroform  poisoning  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  marked 
hepatic  changes  which  accompany  this  condition. 

In  Severe  Liver  Destruction. — It  is  well  known  that  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  hemorrhage  accompanies  certain  forms  of  severe  liver  destruction 
in  man,  such  as  may  occur  in  chloroform  poisoning,  phosphorus  poisoning, 
acuteyellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  yelbw  fever.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  these  cases  as  in  the  severe  chloroform  poisoning  of  dogs,  the  hem- 
orrhagic tendency  is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  a  deficiency  in  the  fibrinogen 
of  the  blood.  Whipple  and  his  coworkers  have  showTi  that  in  chronic 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  the  fibrinogen  is  frequently  less  than  normal,  and  at 
times  it  is  so  low  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhagic 
tendency. 

Other  Hemorrhagic  Conditions 

In  most  other  conditions  showing  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  there  is 
neither  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  platelets  nor  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  fibrinogen.  It  is  possible  that,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  a 
qualitative  change  in  the  blood  platelets,  but  of  this  we  have  no  definite 
information.  In  most  studies  of  such  bloods  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
hemorrhages  were  due  to  delayed  coagulation,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
determine  which  of  the  various  factors  that  control  normal  coagulation  was 
altered  and  was  thus  responsible  for  the  slow  coagulation. 

Diminished  Calcium. — Only  rarely  can  delayed  coagulation  be  at- 
tributed to  a  deficiency  or  inactivity  of  the  calcium  salts.  Possibly  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  slow  coagulation  in  certain  cases  of  obstructive 
jaundice,  for  the  addition  of  calcium  salts  to  the  blood  or  the  administra- 
tion of  calcium  salts  to  such  patients  frequently  seems  to  shorten  the  coagu- 
lation time  (Lee  and  Vincent). 

Xxoess  of  Antithrombia. — Among  other  factors  which  have  been  held 
sponsible    for    delayed    coagulation    may    be    mentioned:    (1)    a    de- 
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ficiency  in  the  prothrombin;  (2)  a  deficiency  in  the  thromboplastin;  and 

(3)  an  excess  of  ant i thrombin.     The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  cause 

of  the  incoagulability  ofjiirudin  blood  and  probably  also  of  peptone  blooi 

According  to  'Whipple,  it  is  also  responsible  for  a  large  number  and  great 

.variety  of  clinical  forms  of  delayed  coagulation,  such  as  occur  in  septi- 

:Cemia,   pneumonia,   endocarditis,   miliary  tuberculosis,   general  vascular 

ithrombosis,  etc. 

Deficient  Prothrombin. — x\ccording  to  the  same  author,  a  deficiency  «f 
prothrombin  in  many,  and  perhaps  in  all  instances,  characterizes  the  condi- 
tion of  melena  neonatorum.  Certainly  the  striking  benefit  derived  by  the 
latter  group  of  patients  from  injections  of  serum  or  from  the  direct  trans- 
fusion of  blood  indicates  that  the  disease  arises  from  some  deficiencv  in  one 
of  the  clotting  factors.  !Morawitz  is  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  upon  an  ab- 
sence of  thromboplastic  substances  as  an  etiological  factor  in  obscure  hem- 
orrhagic diseases.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  study  of  these  hemorrhagic  conditions  is  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  much  is  uncertain  concerning  the  physiology  of  blood  coagulation  and 
the  spontaneous  cessation  of  hemorrhage  from  open  vessels.  Furthe^ 
more,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  purpuras  with  diminished 
platelet  counts  we  have  hemorrhagic  conditions  not  associated  with  any 
definite  reduction  in  the  extravascular  coagulation  time.  It  is  possible 
that  qualitative  changes  in  the  blood  platelets,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  at  the  present  time,  are  responsible  for  certain  failures  to  arrest 
hemorrhages. 

Patholo^  of  the  Red  Blood  Gorpusdes 

Increased  Destruction  Hemolysis 
The  Rate  of 


There  is  a  constant  disintegration  and  regeneration  of  the  red  oo^ 
puscles  in  the  body.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  rapidity  with  which  this 
takes  place.  Estimates  are  based  mainly  upon  the  daily  excretion  of  bile 
pigments,  or  of  urobilin  and  related  substances,  which  are  derived  from 
the  hemoglobin  of  tlio  red  cells.  By  this  method  it  has  been  estimated 
that  under  normal  conditions  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  all  the 
'  red  cells  in  the  body  are  destroyed  daily.  The  average  life  of  the  erythro- 
cyte would,  therefore,  be  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Under  pathological 
conditions  the  rate  of  destruction  may  be  very  markedly  increased*  Din^ 
ing  acute  attacks  of  hemolysis,  such  as  occur  in  blackwater  fever,  this  is 
plainly  evident  from  the  rapid  fall  of  hemoglobin  during  the  attadc.  An 
increased  destruction  may  also  occur  as  a  chronic  conditioiL  In  chronic 
hemolytic  jaundice,  for  example,  the  amount  of  urobilin  excreted  in  the 
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rtools  and  luine  is  so  large  that  the  average  life  of  the  red  corpuscle  can 
hardly  be  more  than  two  or  three  days  (Eppinger  and  Chamas). 

1  ypes  01  Uestmctioii 

Just  where  and  how  this  destruction  takes  place  is  not  known.  As 
Hunter  has  pointed  out,  two  separate  processes  may  be  distinguished.  The 
Brst  of  these  is  hemolysis  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  solution  of  the  red  cells 
in  the  circulating  blood.  This  almost  certainly  occurs  in  those  pathological 
conditions  where  considerable  quantities  of  free  hemoglobin  can  be 
lemonstrated  in  the  blood  plasma  and  where  hemoglobin  passes  into  the 
irine.  Under  normal  conditions,  however,  it  is  probable  that  red  cells 
ire  rarely  if  ever  dissolved  directly  in  the  plasma.  Free  hemoglobin  is 
dmost  never  found  in  the  normal  circulating  blood,  and  it  may  be  absent 
3fven  when  we  know  that  there  is  an  increased  rate  of  blood  destruction. 

Activity  of  Erythrophages. — The  second  method  for  disposing  of  the 
Erythrocytes  is  through  the  phagocytic  activity  of  certain  cells.  It  is 
known  that  large  endothelial  cells  in  the  spleen  frequently  contain  erythro- 
cytes and  detritus  from  disintegrating  erythrocytes ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  similar  cells  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  in  the  liver, 
the  lymph  glands  and  the  bone  marrow,  may  perform  a  like  function. 
These  erythrophages  certainly  remove  badly  damaged  or  decrepit  red  cells 
from  the  circulating  blood,  for  they  contain  an  increased  amount  of  detritus 
after  the  action  of  substances  which  injure  the  red  cells.  Wliether,  in 
addition,  these  cells  may  play  an  active  part  in  blood  destruction  by  attack- 
ing and  destroying  relatively  healthy  cells  is  not  known. 

Manifestetioiis  of  bicreased  Hemolysis 

The  manifestations  of  a  very  rapid  destruction  of  red  cells  in  the 
body  are  caused  in* part  by  the  liberation  and  disintegration  of  hemoglobin 
and  in  part  by  the  toxic  or  mechanical  action  of  the  erythrocytic  stromata. 

Hemoglobinuria. — If  the  concentration  of  hemoglobin  in  the  plasma 
exceeds  a  certain  limit,  it  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  giving  rise  to 
hemoglobinuria.  The  concentration  which  must  be  reached  before  hemo- 
globinuria occurs  has  been  placed  by  Pearce  and  his  coworkers  at  approxi- 
Doately  0.06  gram  of  hemoglobin  per  kilo  of  body  weight  for  the  dog,  a 
Bgure  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  older  estimate  of  1/GO  of  the  total 
bemo^obin«  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  under  pathological  condi- 
tions the  renal  threshold  for  the  excretion  of  hemoglobin  may  be  lowered. 
En  a  case  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobiimria,  recently  reported  by  Dennie  and 
Robertson,  for  example,  it  was  found  that  hemoglobinuria  occurred  even 
thongli  only  small  amounts  of  blood  were  hemolysed. 

In  hemuoglobinuria  the  urine  usually  contains  albumin  and  casts  and 
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the  kidneys  show  a  severe  degeneration  of  the  renal  parenchyma  witk 
desquamation  of  the  renal  cells.  When  the  destruction  of  red  cells  is  very 
marked  anuria  may  result. 

Jaundice. — ^Whenever  there  is  an  increased  destruction  of  red  co^ 
puscles,  the  increased  amount  of  hemoglobin  set  free  causes  an  increased 
formation  of  bile  pigments.  The  latter  may  be  almost  wholly  excreted  by 
the  liver,  or  bile  pigments  may  be  retained  in  the  body  to  such  an  extent 
that  jaundice  is  produced.  Apparently  no  very  exact  relationship  exists 
between  the  rate  of  blood  destruction  and  the  degree  of  jaundice  present 
Changes  in  the  liver  cells,  in  the  bile  capillaries  or  in  the  viscosity  of  the 
bile  probably  play  roles  in  determining  the  incidence  and  severity  of  the 
jaundice  (see  Jaundice).  Variations  in  the  renal  permeability  to  hemo- 
globin would  also  influence  the  level  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  and  the 
amount  available  for  bile  pigment  formation. 

Fever  and  Toxic  Symptoms  in  Acute  Hemolysis. — Acute  attacks  of 
hemolysis  from  whatever  cause  are  often  associated  with  fever  and 
with  toxic  symptoms.  Apparently  these  SNTuptoms  depend  only  to  & 
minor  degree  upon  the  liberation  of  free  hemoglobin.  These  toxic  effects 
are  more  commonly  produced  by  the  stromata  of  the  disintegrating  erythro- 
cytes ;  for  the  injection  of  pure  hemoglobin  solutions  into  animals  is  les8 
poisonous  than  the  injection  of  the  erythrocytic  stromata  after  the  removJ 
of  hemoglobin.  In  all  conditions  of  rapid  hemolysis  the  spleen  becomes 
enlarged.  This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  an  accumulation  therein 
of  the  disintegrated  red  cells  and  their  stromata  (spodogenous  enlarge 
ment). 

Urobilin  Excretion. — The  destruction  of  erythrocytes  in  the  bod; 
may  be  increased  to  a  moderate  or  considerable  extent  without  pro- 
ducing either  hemoglobinuria  or  jaundice.  The  increased  amount 
of  bile  pigments  derived  from  the  liberated  hemoglobin  is  removed 
almost  entirely  by  the  liver  and  is  excreted  in  the  bile.  Unfo^ 
tunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  directly  the  a<nount  of  bile  pig- 
ments that  are  formed  in  the  bodies  of  such  patients.  Approximate  esti- 
mates of  these  amounts  can,  however,  be  made.  In  the  intestines  the  bile 
pigments  are  converted  into  urobilinogen  and  urobilin.  These  pigments 
are  partially  resorbed  from  the  intestines  and  some  may  then  pass  through 
the  liver  and  be  excreted  in  the  urine.  A  considerable  part,  howo'cr,  is 
excreted  in  the  stools  and  the  total  amount  of  these  pigments  in  the  stools 
and  in  the  urine  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  rate  of  erythrocytic  disinte- 
gration. 

Deposition  of  Insoluble  Pigments. — Increased  hemolysis  may  also 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  insoluble  pigments  in  various  organs.  Some  of 
these  give  the  chemical  reactions  of  iron  (hemosiderin),  others  fail  to  do 
so.  These  pigments  are  deposited  particularly  in  the  liver,  the  splewi* 
the  kidney  and  the  bone  marrow. 
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Causes  of  Hemolysis 

In  many  respects  the  red  blood  corpuscles  behave  as  if  they  were  sur- 
Tounded  by  semipermeable  membranes  which  allow  certain  substances 
to  pass  through  more  freely  than  others.  The  retention  of  hemoglobin 
within  the  cell  is  often  ascribed  to  such  a  membrane.  That  this  is  not 
the  correct  explanation  for  this  retention  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
fact  that  even  when  red  cells  are  cut  into  pieces  in  isotonic  salt  solution 
the  hemoglobin  does  not  escape.  It  seems  intimately  bound  by  chemical 
or  physical  means  to  the  stromata  of  the  red  cells.  When  hemoglobin  is 
discharged  from  the  red  cells,  the  fluid  loses  its  opaque  red  color  and 
becomes  more  transparent     This  process  is  called  hemolysis. 

Many  substances  will  cause  an  escape  of  hemoglobin  from  the  erythro- 
cytes and  the  mechanism  of  hemolysis  varies  according  to  its  cause.  Fur- 
thermore, the  substances  which  cause  hemolvsis  in  the  test  tube  are  not 
always  equally  eifective  in  the  body,  for  the  latter  can  protect  itself  to 
some  extent  against  certain  hemolytic  agents.  Conversely,  certain  sub- 
stances which  have  little  or  no  hemolytic  action  in  the  test  tube  are  active 
destroyers  of  red  cells  when  introduced  into  the  body. 

1.     Hemolysis  by  Hypotonic  Salt  Solutions 

With  respect  to  sodium  chlorid  and  a  number  of  other  salt  solutions 
the  red  corpuscle  behaves  as  if  it  were  surrounded  by  a  semipermeable 
membrane  which  permits  the  free  passage  of  water  but  restricts  the  pas- 
sage of  salts.  Indeed,  the  salts  normally  present  in  red  corpuscles  differ 
from  the  salts  present  in  plasma,  being  poor  in  sodium  chlorid  and  rich 
in  potassium  salts.  When  erythrocytes  are  placed  in  an  isotonic  sodium 
chlorid  solution  (0.9  per  cent),  no  change  occurs  in  their  appearance. 
When  the  salt  solution  is  more  concentrated  (hypertonic),  water  leaves 
the  corpuscles,  they  shrivel  up,  and  they  may  eventually  discharge  their 
hemoglobin.  When  the  salt  solution  is  less  concentrated  (hypotonic), 
the  corpuscles  take  up  water,  swell,  and  finally  discharge  their  hemo- 
globin. With  normal  corpuscles,  hemolysis  begins  in  solutions  containing 
about  0.42  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid,  and  hemolysis  of  all  the  cells  occurs 
in  solutions  containing  about  0.36  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  ease 
with  which  the  corpuscles  give  up  their  hemoglobin  when  exposed  to 
diminishing  concentrations  of  salt  solution  is  called  the  corpuscular 
fragility.  In  certain  diseases,  and  particularly  in  cases  of  congenital 
hemolytic  jaundice,  some  or  all  of  the  corpuscles  do  not  withstand  dilute 
salt  sdTutions  to  a  normal  degree.     Their  fragility  is  said  to  be  increased. 

Other  salts,  especially  the  ammonia  salts,  have  a  specific  hemolytic 
effect  upon  the  red  cells.  They  cause  hemolysis  even  when  the  solution 
contains  the  same  number  of  molecules  as  an  isotonic  sodium  chlorid 
solution. 
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2,     Lipoids  and  Lipoidal  Solvents 

The  stroinata  of  the  red  corpuscles  contain  a  certain  amount  of  Upoidal 
material  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Various  substances  caujK: 
hemolysis  because  they  possess  an  affinity  for  this  portion  of  the  red  cdk 
Among  these  are  ether,  chloroform,  bile^salts,  soaps,  and  amyl  alcohol. 
These  substances  are  in  general  more  destructive  to  corpuscles  suspended 
in  salt  solution  than  to  corpuscles  suspended  in  blood  serum  or  plasma, 
probably  because  the  proteins  and  lipoids  contained  in  these  latter  fluids 
take  up  the  destructive  agent. 

Saponin  Hemolysis. — The  saponins,  which  are  powerful  heraolviic 
agents,  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  lipoidal  solvents,  for  they  corabiue 
with  cholcsterin  and  with  lecithin.  In  the  test  tube  their  action  on  red 
cells  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  cholesterin.  Studies  on  patient^j 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  red  cells  to  saponin  hemol- 
ysis differs  from  their  resistance  to  hemolysis  by  hypotonic  salt  solu- 
tion, for  the  two  do  not  vary  in  the  same  directions  in  different  pathological 
conditions.  In  obstructive  jaundice  and  in  pernicious  anemia,  for  ex- 
ample, the  resistance  of  the  erythrocytes  to  hypotonic  salt  solution  is  in- 
creased whereas  their  resistance  to  saponin  is  diminished. 

3,     Snake  Verioms 

m 

The  venoms  from  the  poisonous  snakes  (cobra,  water  moccasin,  copper 
head  and  rattlesnake)  all  contain  hemolytic  substances.  The  hemolytic 
substance  of  cobra  venom  is  only  destructive  to  washed  red  corpuscles  in 
the  presence  of  lecithin.  Like  many  other  hemolytic  substances,  these 
snake  venoms  also  cause  agglutination  of  the  red  blood  cells,  but  the 
agglutinative  properties  do  not  appear  to  run  parallel  to  the  hemohlic 
properties.  The  resistance  to  hemolysis  by  cobra  venom  is  usually  in- 
( creased  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  a  fact  which  has  been  used  for 
■'diagnostic  purposes. 

4.     Bacterial  Hemolysins 

Hemolvtic  substances  have  been  extracted  from  various  bacteria,  and 
these  are  doubtlessly  responsible  for  the  definite  signs  of  hemolysis  which 
occasionally  occur  during  the  course  of  infectious  diseases.  Whether  the 
anemia  which  develops  during  so  many  infections  is  due  mainly  to  these 
hemolytic  substances  or  to  other  factors  is  not  definitely  determined. 

5.     Hemolysis  by  Specific  Immune  Sera 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  sera  of  certain  animals  will  dissolve 
the  red  corpuscles  of  animals  belonging  to  certain  other  specioB.    Where 
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the  serum  does  not  possess  this  property  originally,  it  may  be  developed 
if  the  animal  receives  repeated  injections  of  the  foreign  corpuscles.  Ry 
this  means  an  active  hemolytic  serum  is  produced,  which  acts  only  against 
the  type  of  corpuscles  that  has  been  injected.  Such  specific  hemolytic 
sera  have  proved  of  great  interest  in  immunity  studies,  for  the  reason 
that  the  mechanism  of  their  formation  and  action  is  similar  to  that  which 
enables  the  blood  serum  to  destroy  bacteria  or  other  foreign  cells  (see 
Bactericidal  Properties  of  Blood  Serum). 

Amboceptor  and  Complement. — Through  the  classical  work  of  Bordet, 
Ehrlich  and  their  collaborators  it  has  been  shown  that  when  a  hemolytic 
serum  has  been  produced  by  the  injection  of  foreign  corpuscles,  its  activity 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  two  substances.  The  first  of  these,  the  so-called 
iimboceptor  or  immune  body,  is  of  a  specific  character  and  acts  only  against 
the  type  of  cells  that  has  been  injected.  The  imusual  activity  of  immune 
sera  is  due  to  the  increased  amounts  of  amboceptor  which  they  contain. 
The  second  body,  or  complement,  is  probably  non-specific  and  it  is  not 
increased  during  the  process  of  immunization.  Since  the  immime  body 
withstands  a  higher  temperature  than  the  complement,  it  is  possible  to 
destroy  the  latter  by  heating  the  serum  to  55°  C.  for  one  hour.  Such  an 
inactivated  immune  serum  does  not  destroy  the  red  corpuscles  against 
which  it  has  been  prepared;  but  if  the  complement  be  added  the  mixture 
produces  rapid  hemolysis.  There  is  a  strong  aflinity  between  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  their  amboceptors.  If  erythrocytes  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  an  inactivated  immune  serum  and  then  be  separated  by  centrif- 
ugalization,  they  carry  out  the  immune  body  with  them.  Sucli  corpuscles 
may  then  be  hemolyzed  by  placing  them  in  a  fresh  non-immune  serum. 

Hemolytic  immune  sera  destroy  the  red  corpuscles  through  their  action 
on  the  stromata  of  the  red  cells  and  such  sera  can  be  produced  by  tlie 
injection  of  washed  stromata  from  erythrocytes  after  removal  of  the  hemo- 
globin. 

6.     Hemolysis  by  Non-hnnnuie  Sera 

In  addition  to  the  hemolytic  activity  which  develops  as  a  result  of  the 
injection  of  foreign  erythrocytes,  the  blood  sera  of  certain  animals  ])ossess 
natural  hemolytic  properties  toward  the  corpuscles  of  certain  other  ani- 
mals. In  such  cases,  also,  the  hemolysis  is  due  to  the  combined  action 
of  amboceptor  and  complement. 

Isohemolysins ;  Autohemolysins. — As  a  rule,  the  sera  derived  from 
animals  of  a  given  species  do  not  hemolyze  the  corpuscles  of  other  animals 
belonging  to  the  same  species.  Occasionally,  however,  this  occurs  and 
such  sera  are  said  to  possess  isohemolysins.  When,  as  rarely  happens,  the 
serum  of  a  given  animal  wn'll  dissolve  its  own  corpuscles,  the  serum  is  said 
to  possess  autohemolysins.  The  possible  presence  of  isohemolysins  is  of 
great  importance  when  direct  transfusions  of  blood  are  made  from  one 
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individual  to  another,  and  they  will  be  considered  later  (see  Transfusion 
of  Blood). 

ASSOCTATIOX    OF    IsOHEMOLYSINS    WITH    CERTAIN    DISEASES. — EffortS 

have  been  made  to  sliow  that  isohemolysins  appear  in  the  blood  of  patients 
suffering  from  certain  diseases.  Crile  believes,  for  example,  that  the  sera 
of  cancer  patients  possess  unusual  hemolytic  properties.  While  this  seems 
to  be  true  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  not  a  constant  phenomenon,  and  it  is 
not  restricted  to  the  sera  derived  from  cancer  patients.  Its  value  as  a  diag- 
nostic aid  is,  therefore,  not  established. 

Paroxysmal  Hemo|{lobiniiria 

Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  is  characterized  by  remarkable  attacks  of 
acute  hemolysis  within  the  blood  vessels.  The  exciting  cause  of  such  at- 
tacks is  usually  exposure  to  cold,  and  attacks  may  be  produced  artificially 
by  immersing  the  hands  of  susceptible  individuals  in  cold  water.  If  the 
veins  leading  from  the  cooled  extremity  be  obstructed  hemolysis  occurs 
locally,  but  not  in  the  remainder  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — The  paroxysms  themselves  are  characterized  by  the  typ- 
ical manifestations  of  severe  acute  hemolysis:  hemoglobinemia,  hemo- 
Jglobinuria,  fever,  enlargements  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  occasionally, 
jaundice.  The  frequent  absence  of  jaundice  may  be  due  to  the  unusually 
rapid  excretion  of  hemoglobin  by  the  kidney,  such  as  occurred  in  the  case 
reported  by  Dennie  and  Robertson. 

Mechanism  of  Hemolysis. — The  mechanism  of  hemolysis  in  these  pa- 
tients has  been  studied  particularly  by  Eason  and  by  Donath  and 
Landsteiner.  These  investigators  showed  that  the  solution  of  erythro- 
cytes was  caused  by  a  peculiar  autohemolysin.  When  the  patient's  serum, 
freshly  prepared,  is  mixed  either  with  his  own  or  with  another  person's 
red  corpuscles  and  the  mixture  is  cooled,  the  hemolytic  substances  combine 
with  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  on  subsequent  warming,  hemolysis  occurs. 
The  degree  of  cooling  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  this  combination 
between  erythrocytes  and  hemolysins  varies  in  different  individuals.  In 
I  some  an  ordinary  room  temperature  of  15°  to  22°  C.  sufHces,  while  in 
others  the  mixture  of  serum  and  erythrocytes  must  be  cooled  in  an  ice- 
chest.  These  differences  correspond  to  the  observed  difference  in  the  case 
with  which  paroxysms  may  be  induced  in  various  patients.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  hemolysis  occurs  more  readily  within  the 
body  of  the  patient  than  it  does  in  the  test  tube.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  these  patients  are  altered  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  render  them  unusually  liable  to  hemolysis. 

Associated  Vascular  Spasm. — We  have  said  that  attacks  of  hemo- 
globinuria are  usually  induced  in  susceptible  patients  by  exposure  to  cold 
A  contributory  factor,  which  is  frequently  present,  is  the  tendency  toward 
vascular  spasms  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  body.     As  a  result  of  auch 
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vascular  spasms  the  circulation  in  an  affected  extremity  becomes  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  this  allows  the  temperature  of  the  contained  blood  to 
approach  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Relation  to  Syphilis. — The  underlying  cause  of  paroxysmal  hemoglo- 
binuria is  usually  a  syphilitic  infection.  Many  patients  give  a  history 
or  show  stigmata  of  old  syphilis,  and  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  has 
been  found  in  as  high  a  proportion  as  90  per  cent  of  the  patients  examined. 
Recoveries  under  antisyphilitic  treatment  have  also  been  reported. 

Blackwater  Fever 

Blackwater  fever,  a  condition  which  occurs  almost  exclusively  among 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  is  characterized  by  severe  paroxysms  of  hemol- 

.  ysis  within  the  blood  vessels.  The  principal  sjTnptoms  and  signs — ^fever, 
hemoglobinuria,  jaundice,  anemia,  urinary  changes  and  splenic  enlarge- 

^  ment — ^may  all  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  red  corpuscles. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  accompanying  jaundice  is  distinctly 
more  marked  than  in  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria. 

Belation  to  Malaria. — It  has  long  been  known  that  blackwater  fever 
occurs  chiefly,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  in  those  who  have  been  in- 
fected with  malaria.  Its  exact  relationship  to  malaria  is  not  altogether 
clear,  however,  for  the  attacks  are  frequently  precipitated  by  the  admin- 
istration of  quinin,  a  drug  which  destroys  the  malarial  parasites. 

Number  of  Parasites  in  Peripheral  Blood. — In  malaria  the  rate 
of  erythrocytic  destruction  is  increased.  The  infected  red  cells  disin- 
tegrate during  sporulation  of  the  parasites,  pigments  probably  derived 
from  hemoglobin  are  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and  the  excre- 
tion of  urobilin  in  the  stools  is  increased.  In  severe  malarial  infections, 
therefore,  one  would  expect  to  find  a  more  rapid  disintegration  of  red 
cells.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  in  blackwater  fever  the 
number  of  malarial  parasites  found  in  the  peripheral  blood  bears  no 
definite  relationship  to  the  severity  of  the  attacks.  It  has  been  indeed  a 
common  observation  that  the  number  of  parasites  in  the  peripheral  blood 
diminishes  markedly  during  or  just  after  the  attack,  and  many  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  no  blood  parasites  could  be  found.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  parasites  are  always  present  in  the  internal  organs. 

Attacks  Frequently  Precipitated  by  Quinin. — The  immediate 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  red  cells  which  leads  to  blackwater  fever  is 
not  known.  Brem  describes  a  hemolytic  substance  in  malarial  parasites 
and  it  may  be  that  this  is  responsible  for  the  attack  of  hemolysis.  Of 
particular  interest,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  attacks  are  frequently 
precipitated  by  the  administration  of  quinin.  Various  substances  chemi- 
cally related  to  quinin  are  known  to  possess  more  or  less  marked  hemo- 
lytic properties ;  and  the  administration  of  quinin  to  normal  individuals 
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is  said  to  increase  the  excretion  of  urobilin  in  the  stools  (Barratt  and 
Yorke).  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  certain  malarial  infections  there  are 
changes  in  the  red  cells  which  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  this  action 
of  quinin.     Concerning  this,  however,  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 

• 

Hemo|{lobiniiria  {rom  Other  Causes 

Hemoglobinuria  has  been  observed  occasionally  in  man  from  a  variety 
of  other  causes.  Among  these  are  extensive  burns  as  well  as  the  action 
of  various  poisons,  such  as  arseniureted  hydrogen,  carbolic  jicid  and  suake 
venom.  It  is  noteworthy  that  arseniureted^  hydrogen,  which  produces 
hemoglobinemia  in  the  body,  does  not  hemolyze  red  corpuscles  in  a  test 
tube.  Hemoglobinuria  also  occasionally  accompanies  severe  infections, 
particularly  sepsis  and  scarlet  fever.  It  may  also  follow  the  transfusion 
of  blood. 

Methemofilobin  and  Red  GeD  Destmcdoii 

Methemoglobin  differs  physiologically  from  oxyhemoglobin  in  that  the 
oxygen  is  firmly  bound  to  the  hemoglobin  and  is  not  readily  dissociated. 
For  respiratory  purposes,  therefore,  methemoglobin  is  useless.  Its  pres- 
ence in  the  blood  gives  to  the  latter  a  dark  chocolate  color  and  patient3 
with  methemoglobinemia  usually  present  the  appearance  of  cyanosis.  It 
is  probable  that  during  intense  hemolysis  from  any  cause  some  methemo 
globin  is  formed.  In  certain  types  of  poisoning,  however,  the  methemo 
globin  formation  antedates  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and 
the  latter  may  not  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  cause  evident  signs  and  symp- 
toms. In  other  cases,  it  causes  anemia,  jaundice,*  methemoglobinuria  and 
disturbances  of  kidney  function. 

Drugs  Leading  to  Its  Formation. — Among  the  drugs  which  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  methemoglobin  are  potassiunL  chlorate,  the  nitrites  and 
various  anilin  deriy_atives,  particularly  acetanilid.  Years  ago  Marchand 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  administering  considerable  quantities  of  potas- 
sium chlorate,  as  was  then  the  custom  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 
More  recently,  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  danger  of  methemoglobin 
formation  from  the  excessive  use  of  the  anilin  derivatives  conmionly 
present  in  headache  remedies.  Methemoglobin  is  also  found  in  severe 
pneumococcus  infections. 

Increased  Destruction  of  Erythrocytes  Without  Evideiit  Si^ 

The  types  of  red  cell  destruction  thus  far  considered  have  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  produce  striking  clinical  symptoms  or  signs.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  a  less  marked  or  more  gradual  destruction  may 
produce  neither  hemoglobinuria  nor  jaundice,  altiiou^  if  long  continued 
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it  might  constitute  a  serious  drain  upon  the  blood.  Evidence  of  such  an 
increased  destruction  is  furnished  bv  the  demonstration  of  an  increased 
excretion  of  urobilin  and  of  urobilinogen  and  by  a  deposition  in  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  pigments  derived  from  hemoglobin.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  in  certain  forms  of  anemia,  particularly  pernicious  anemia,  such  evi- 
dence is  present.  We  are  still  very  ignorant  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  destructive  process  in  most  of  these  cases.  The  red  cells  may  be  de- 
stroyed through  hemolytic  agents  of  an  unknown  nature,  or  possibly 
through  an  increased  phagocytic  activity  of  certain  cells  in  the  body.  In 
experimental  trypanosome  anemia,  for  example,  there  is  a  marked  phago- 
cytosis of  erythrocytes  by  the  endothelial  colls  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
liver  and  the  spleen.  The  same  occurs  in  animals  that  have  rerfeived  in- 
jections of  hemolytic  sera.  Such  an  increased  cellular  activity  may  simply 
remove  from  the  circulation  those  red  cells  that  have  been  previously 
damaged,  and  in  this  way  it  may  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  a  direct 
solution  of  ervthrocvtes  in  the  blood  stream.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phagocytic  cells  may  possibly  contribute  to  the  blood  destruction  by  taking 
lip  cells  that  are  still  healthy. 

Regeneration  of  Red  Corpuscles 

Under  normal  conditions  the  total  number  of  red  cells  in  the  body 
varies  but  slightly.  There  is  a  delicate  physiological  adjustment  be- 
tween destruction  and  new  formation.  Anv  loss  or  destruction  of  ervthro- 
eytes  calls  forth  any  increased  new  formation  with  a  consequent  tendency 
to  return  to  the  normal  cell  count. 

Qinical  Evidence  of  Increased  Re|{eneration 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  satisfactory  clinical  method  for  determin- 
ing directly  the  rate  at  which  new  red  cells  are  formed  in  the  living  siil)- 
ject.  So  long  as  the  blood  remains  constant,  however,  the  rate  of  regener- 
ation must  be  equal  to  the  rate  of  destruction.  Indirectly,  therefore,  the 
rate  of  regeneration  may  be  roughly  estimated  by  determining  the  amount 
of  urobilin  and  of  urobilinogen  excreted  in  the  stools  and  urine. 

Immature  Nucleated  Forms  in  Peripheral  Blood. — Qualitative  evi- 
dence of  an  increased  formation  of  red  cells  mav  often  be  obtained  on 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood.  During  periods  of  rapid  regenera- 
tion a  certain  number  of  immature,  nucleated  forms  often  escape  from  the 
bone  marrow  into  the  circulation,  so  that  the  presence  of  nucleated  erythro- 
cytes in  the  peripheral  blood  indicates  an  increased  activity  of  the  blood- 
forming  tissues.  The  number  of  nucleated  red  cells  is,  however,  no  quan- 
titative measure  of  the  rate  of  new  cell  formation,  for  immature  cells  mav 
be  thrown  into  the  circulation  by  qualitative  as  well  as  by  quantitative 
f'banges  in  the  regeneration,     When,  for  cxaniplcj  malignant  tumors  in- 
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vade  the  bone  marrow,  nucleated  red  cells  may  appear  in  the  peripheral 
circulation  in  great  numbers ;  yet  this  seems  to  be  due  to  a  direct  damage 
to  the  marrow  rather  than  to  a  high  rate  of  new  cell  formation. 

Staining  Peculiarities. — The  presence  of  basic  staining  granules 
in  fixed  blood  preparations  and  of  reticulated  (granulofilamentous)  co^ 
puscles  in  preparations  that  have  been  stained  by  vital  methods,  appears 
to  indicate  an  immaturity  of  the  cells.  Such  staining  peculiarities  maj 
possibly  occur  in  old  cells,  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  rarely  if 
ever  the  case  in  the  blood  stream  of  man. 

According  to  ]\Iorawitz,  immature  red  cells  use  up  oxygen  with  un- 
usual rapidity  when  they  are  incubated  under  anaerobic  conditions.  He 
believes  that  this  property  may  give  positive  evidence  of  new  formatioD 
when  the  microscopic  evidence  is  negative.  According  to  Masing,  imma- 
ture blood  may  be  further  distinguished  from  that  which  is  more  mature 
by  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  larger  amount  of  nuclein  phosphorus. 

Anatomical  Evidence  of  Increased  Re^neration 

At  autopsy  an  excessive  new  formation  of  red  cells  may  be  suspected 
when  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones  has  extended  beyond  its  usual  confines. 
The  activity  of  the  bone  marrow  may  also  be  estimated  by  its  richnesB 
in  nucleated  red  cells.  Finally,  when  the  reffeneration  of  ervthrocvtej 
has  been  rapid,  areas  of  new  formation  may  be  found  outside  of  the  bone 
marrow  and  particularly  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  liver. 

The  Stimulus  to  Re|{eneration 

The  mechanism  which  regulates  the  new  formation  of  red  cells  is  evi- 
dently delicately  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  body,  for  the  number  of 
erythrocytes  remains  remarkably  constant  under  varying  conditions.  Afl 
yet,  however,  we  know  little  concerning  this  mechanism. 

StimtQation  by  Diminished  Oxygen  Sui)ply. — It  has  bcSn  suggested 
that  a  diminished  oxygen  supply  to  the  bone  marrow  may  stimulate  the 
new  formation  of  erythrocytes,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  a 
variety  of  conditions  which  evidently  lessen  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  body, 
such  as  the  anemias,  cyanosis,  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  and  carbon 
monoxid  poisoning,  there  appears  to  be  an  increased  formation  of  erythro- 
cytes. It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  this  is  the  normal  mechanism  which 
governs  the  new  formation  of  red  cells. 

Stimulation  by  Products  of  Hemolysis. — In  experimental  anemias  the 
regeneration  of  red  cells  varies  according  to  the  cause.  In  anemias  pro- 
duced by  hemolytic  agents  the  evidences  of  regeneration  are  morQ  nume^ 
ous  than  in  anemias  produced  by  hemorrhage.  Unripe  cells  occur  in  the 
peripheral  blood  in  greater  numbers,  areas  of  red  cell  formation  outside  of 
the  bone  marrow  are  more  common,  the  restoration  of  the  normal  Uood 
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[it  18  more  rapid  and  the  red  cells  show  a  greater  oxygen  consumption 
orawitz).  These  differences  may  be  due  either  to  a  loss  during  hem- 
lage  of  certain  substances  that  are  necessary  for  the  reconstruction 
•ed  cells  (iron),  or  they  may  be  due  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  sub- 
ices  derived  from  the  erythrocytes  during  their  hemolysis.  Kepinow 
nd  that  the  injection  of  lipoids  derived  from  red  cells  accelerated 
ivery  from  experimental  anemia,  and  Morawitz  believes  that  the  favor- 
)  effects  which  sometimes  follow  an  injection  of  blood  into  anemic 
ividiials  are  due,  not  so  much  to  the  red  corpuscles  that  are  introduced, 
0  their  stimulating  effect  upon  the  blood-forming  organs.  The  occur- 
ee  of  remissions  in  pernicious  anemia  after  blood  transfusion  may 
best  explained  in  this  manner.  Morawitz  suggests,  furthermore, 
t  the  products  of  erythrocytic  disintegration  may  furnish  a  normal 
Qulus  to  regeneration,  and  that  it  may  thus  serve  to  maintain  a  con- 
it  composition  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

Types  of  Re|{eneratioii 

Bimple, — Two  general  types  of  blood  regeneration  are  commonly  dis- 
uished.  The  first  and  more  common  type  is  characterized  by  the  pres- 
5  of  red  corpuscles  that  are  poor  in  hemoglobin  (low  color  index).  Their 
and  shape  are  approximately  normal  and  changes  in  their  staining 
>erties,  though  often  present,  are  rarely  extreme.  Relatively  few 
eated  red  cells  escape  into  the  general  circulation  and  these  are  usually 
ae  normoblast  variety.  This  is  called  the  simple  or  normoblastic  type 
egeneration.  In  man  it  is  the  common  form  after  hemorrhages  and 
t  other  well  recognized  causes  of  anemia. 

Pemicions. — The  second  type  of  regeneration  is  typefied  by  that  seen 

pernicious  anemia.     It  is  characterized  by  a  reduction  in  the  num- 

of  red  corpuscles  which  eijuals   or   exceeds   the   reduction   in  the 

>unt  of  heftioglobin  (high  color  index).     This  high  color  index  is  due 

high  content  of  the  individual  cells  in  normal  hemoglobin  and  is  not 

to  any  change  in  the  composition  of  this  pigment  (Butterfield).     In 

type  of  regeneration  basic  staining  granules  in  the  cells  are  common 

unusually  large  red  cells  either  nucleated   (megaloblasts)   or  non- 

leated  (megalocytes)  are  present.     It  is  therefore  called  the  pernicious 

negaloblastic  type  of  regeneration.     The  variations  in  shape  of  the 

cells  and  tlie  unusually  small  forms,  lx)th  of  which  are  common  in 

type  of  anemia,  are  believed  to  be  due  to  degenerative  rather  than 

egenerative  changes. 

Although  these  two  types  can  usually  be  separated,  transitions  do 
ir,  and  in  the  toxic  anemias  that  have  been  produced  experimentally  in 
rials  it  has  often  proved  difficult  to  classify  the  anemia.  Furthermore, 
normobWtic  regeneration,  which  is  the  rule  after  hemorrhage,  may 
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in  animals  be  replaced  by  a  megaloblastic  picture  if  the  hemorrhageB  are 
frequently  repeated. 

Cause  of  Difference. — The  cause  of  the  difference  between  these 
two  types  of  regeneration  is  not  certain.  That  the  megaloblastic  type  is 
due  exclusively  to  an  unusually  rapid  or  an  unusually  prolonged  r^en- 
eration  of  new  cells  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  in  chronic 
hemolytic  jaundice  remarkable  increases  in  the  excretion  of  urobilin 
occur  without  a  megaloblastic  blood  picture ;  whereas  in  pernicious  anemii 
the  excretion  of  urobilin,  though  increased,  is  usually  less  marked  than  in 
chronic  lioniolytic  jaundice.  Ap])arently  the  megaloblastic  type  of  re 
generati(»n  depends  upon  quantitative  changes  in  the  bone  marrow,  which 
may  be  brought  about  either  by  exhaustion  or  by  the  direct  action  of  toxic 
substances. 

Anemia 

General  G>iisideratioiis 

The  term  anemia,  though  meaning  a  lack  of  blood,  has  come  to  be 
applied  more  specifically  to  those  conditions  in  which  the  number  of  red 
cells  or  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  to  the  unit  of  blood  volume  is  dimin- 
ished. 

Skin  Pallor. — Skin  pallor  is  not  necessarily  due  to  anemia.  The  no^ 
mal  tint  of  the  skin  is  determined  in  part  by  its  pigments  and  in  part 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  that  it  contains.  The  pallor  of 
fainting,  for  example,  is  obviously  due  to  a  lack  of  blood  in  the  cutaneons 
vessels.  Certain  persons  habitually  have  a  pale  skin  even  though  the 
blood  shows  no  deficit  in  hemoglobin.  In  such  cases  the  pallor  is  pre- 
sumably due  to  a  chronic  narrowing  of  the  skin  capillaries  and  venules, 
or  possibly  to  an  unusually  thick  and  but  slightly  pigmented  skin.  Sneh 
pallor  may  occur  when  the  individual  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health  or 
again  it  occurs  in  association  with  certain  pathological  conditions.  Pp^ 
sons  who  live  imder  poor  hygienic  conditions  often  appear  pale  ctcb 
though  the  blood  shows  no  anemia.  The  combination  of  hard  work,  poor 
food  and  dark  or  poorly  lighted  work  rooms  or  dwellings  produces  snd » 
pallor  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  demonstrable  anemia. 
It  is  a  common  experience  also  that  patients  with  nephritis  appear  pale, 
even  when  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  is  approximately  uonnal 
Possibly  in  such  cases  the  pallor  is  due  to  an  increased  amount  of  flui'l  io 
the  cutaneous  tissues. 

Selation  to  Total  Blood  Volume. — The  ordinary  picture  of  anemic 
blood  may  be  due  not  to  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  henn>- 
globin  in  the  body,  buahlto  the  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
plasma.  In  order  to  estimate  the  total  number  of  red  cells  or  the  total 
quantity  of  hemoglobin  in,.thc  body,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  total  bW 
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ilume.  In  the  following  discussion  of  anemia,  reference  will  frequently 
5  made  to  the  total  blood  volimie,  as  determined  particularly  by  the 
irbon  monoxid  method.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
scuracy  of  methods  for  determining  the  total  blood  in  the  body  is  still 
smewhat  open  to  question,  so  that  at  present  this  factor  constitutes  an 
Bcertain  element  in  blood  studies. 

Variation  in  Number  of  Bed  Cells. — If  variations  in  blood  volume  be 
mitted  from  consideration,  then  anv  fall  in  the  red  cell  count  indicates 
lat  more  red  cells  are  being  destroyed  than  are  being  formed,  and  any 
se  in  this  count  indicates  a  difference  in  the  opposite  direction.  When 
e  number  of  cells  in  the  blood  remains  constant  the  number  formed 
ust  equal  the  number  destroyed.     During  stationary  periods  of  anemia 

health,  therefore,  a  more  or  less  exact  balance  exists  between  blood 
atruction  and  blood  regeneration.  .    ' 

Determination  of  Number. — During  such  stationary  periods  the 
xaber  of  cells  in  the  blood  is  determined:  (1)  bjftte  average  life  of  the 
iividual  cells;  and  (2)  by  the  rate  at  which  i^w  cells  are  formed  (and 
I  ones  destroyed).     It  is  obvious,  fw  example,  that  if  the  average  life 

the  individual  corpuscles  be  lessened  while  the  rate  of  new  formation 
nd  disintegration)  remains  constant,  tUW^gv^ill  be  fewer  erythrocytes 

the  blood  (Anemia  from  Blood  Destruction).  Also,  if  the  rate  of 
y^  formation  (and  destruction)  be  lessened  with  no  change  in  the  aver* 
©  life  of  the  cells,  the  number  of  erythrocyte«r'in  the  blood  will  be  low 
Inemia  from  Lessened  New  Formation).  Anemia  may,  therefore,  be 
le  to  either  of  these  causes  or  to  their  combination.  On  the  other  hand, 
normal  blood  count  may  be  present,  not  alone  when  the  conditions  gov 
ning  blood  formation  and  blood  destruction  are  in  every  way  normal, 
It  also  when  a  shortened  life  of  the  average  corpuscle  is  accompanied 
r  an  increased  rate  of  new  formation  (compensation  of  increased  de- 
ruction  by  increased  new  formation). 

The  classification  of  anemias  is  based  upon  these  principles;  and  al- 
iough  it  is  difficult  to  fit  certain  clinical  formg  into  any  rational 
beme,  the  following  may  be  used  as  a  working  classification : 


CSassificatioii  of 

I.  Anemia  from  Increased  Losses  of  Ked  Cells. 

1.  Anemia  from  hemorrhage. 

2.  Anemia  from  blood  destruction   (toxic,  etc.). 

a.  With 'simple  (normoblastic)  regeneration. 

b.  With  pernicious  (megaloblastic)  regeneration. 

II.  Anemias  from  Lessened  Formation  of  Cells  or  Hemoglobin. 
IIL  Anemias  due  to  an  Increase  in  the  Blood  Plasma. 
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ia  Iroiii  HemcMrrlia^ 


During  and  after  an  acute  hemorrhage^  liquids  pass  from  the  tiasaei 
into  the  blood  vessels.     This  dilution  of  the  blood  occurs  so  rapidly  that 
blood  coming  from  an  open  artery  becomes  perceptibly  lighter  in  color  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  of  moderate  bleeding.     In  man  also  a  dihtia 
of  the  blood  has  been  demonstrated  within  half  an  hour  after  bleeding. 
Indeed  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  vessels  shortly  after  a  hemorrhage  of 
300  C.C.  may  be  greater  than  it  was  before.     Thus  Reiss  found  that  after 
such  a  hemorrhage  the  concentration  of  blood  protein,  as  determined  by 
the  refractometer,  fell  from  7.2  per  cent  to  6.1  per  cent,  whereas  the 
calculated  percentage  in  case  the  blood  lost  had  been  replaced  by  protein- 
free  salt  solution  was  6.7  per  cent.     Similarly  Boycott  and  Douglas  it 
termined  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  of  rabbits  by  the  carbon  mon- 
oxid  method  and  found  that  after  hemorrhage  there  might  be  an  increased 
amount  of  blood,  owing  to  an  excessive  inflow  of  fluid  from  the  tissuei, 
The  fluid  that  is  first  added  to  the  blood  is  relatively  poor  in  proteins,  but 
within  a  few  hours  or  days  the  composition  of  the  plasma  becomes  normal 
The  rapidity  with  which  fluid  is  replaced  in  the  blood  vessels  after  a 
hemorrhage  depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors.     Among  these  are  tl» 
severity  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  amount  of  available  liquid  in  the  body 
and  the  type  of  animal.     Rabbits,  for  example,  seem  to  replace  the  lost 
fluids  more  rapidly  than  dogs.     Owing  to  the  continued  addition  of  fluid 
to  the  blood  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  may  continue  to  fall  for  some 
days  after  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased. 

Seplacement  of  Lost  Fluid. — The  amount  of  blood  that  may  be  lost 
without  producing  a  fatal  result  varies.     When  the  hemorrhage  takes 
/place  very  rapidly  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  of  the  total  blood  may  be  fatal; 
!  whereas  when  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  gradually,  larger  losses  may  be 
:  recovered  from.     Since  the  immediate  effect  of  an  acute  hemorrhage  is 
'  due  in  large  part  to  the  reduction  of  blood  volume,  it  is  important  from 
the  therapeutic  standpoint  that  sufficient  liquid  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  body  to  maintain  the  blood  volume.     Clinical  as  well  as  experi- 
mental evidence  indicates  that  salt  solution  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  the 
rectum  and  lower  bowel.     Except  in  great  emergency,  therefore,  the  rectal 
administration  of  salt  solution  provides  the  necessary  liquid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  blood  volume. 

The  dilution  of  the  blood  which  follows  an  acute  hemorrhage  causes  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  red  cells  and  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  ta 
the  unit  of  blood  volume.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  reduction  can 
be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  blood  lost  only  in  case  the  blood  volume  re- 
turns to  and  remains  at  the  original  level.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  tiiat 
this  always  occurs.  In  Figure  123,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  al- 
though the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  remained  low  for  a  long  time  after 
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tie  hemorrhage,  an  increase  in  blood  volume  tended  to  compensate  for 
bis  deficit  and  the  total  hemoglobin  in  the  body  approached  and  later 
ssceeded  the  normal.    Although  such  changes  of  blood  volume  may  not  be 
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If.  123. — Effect  of  a  Single  Hemorrhage  upon  the  Hemoglobin  and  Blood  Volume  of  a  Rabbit 
The  Thin  Line  Represents  the  Percentage  of  Hemoglobin  in  the  Blood,  the  Broken  Line 
Represents  the  Blood  Volume,  and  the  Heavy  Line  the  Total  Amount  of  Hemoglobin  In 
the  Body.  Note  that  the  Immediate  ICffect  of  the  Hemorrhage  Was  a  Reduction  In  the 
Percentage  of  Hemoglobin  and  that  This  Percentage  Continued  to  Fall  for  Two  or  Three 
DayB.  The  Percentage  Rose  After  This  But  Did  Not  Reach  the  Original  Percentage. 
The  Increase  in  the  Blood  Volume,  Ho'A'ever,  During  the  Later  Portions  of  the  Curve 
Caused  an  Increase  in  the  Total  Amount  of  Hemoglobin  in  the  Body.  (From  Boycott 
and  Douglas,  Jour.  Path,  and  Bacter.) 


he  rule,  they  illustrate  the  point  that  data  derived  from  color  readings 
lone  may  not  give  a  proper  conception  of  the  total  hemoglobin  in  the  body 
fter  hemorrhage. 

Increased  Production  of  Bed  Cells. — The  loss  of  blood  after  acute 
.emorrhage  leads  to  an  increased  production  of  red  cells.  This  is  evident, 
lot  alone  from  the  gradual  rise  in  hemoglobin  and  in  the  erythrocyte 
onnt,  but  also  from  qualitative  changes  in  the  red  cells,  such  as  the  oc- 
nrrence  of  nucleated  forms  and  of  cells  taking  the  basic  stains.  The  new 
€d  corpuscles  are  usually  deficient  in  hemoglobin,  so  that  the  restoration 
t£  color  is  not  so  rapid  as  the  restoration  of  the  nuiyiber  of  red  cells.  The 
Dcreased  activity  of  the  bone  marrow  following  hemorrhage  is  responsible 
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for  the  leukocytosis  and  the  increased  platelet  count  which  occur  at  this 
time. 

Rapidity  of  Return  to  the  Noumal. — The  time  required  for  t 
restoration  of  the  blood  to  the  normal  after  a  severe  hemorrhage  may  be 
six  weeks  or  more.  The  rapidity  of  this  restoration  depends  not  alone 
upon  the  severity  of  the  hemorrhage  hut  also  upon  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  general  nutrition,  the  supply  of  iron,  and  the  reaction  of  tbc 
bone  marrow.  In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  overproduction  of  red 
cells  and  of  hemoglobin,  so  that  the  total  amount  in  the  Ixxly  rises  above 
the  normal  level. 

Bepeated  Hemorrhages. — Re])eated  hemorrhages  are  encountered  ni^1 
frequently  in  association  With  bleeding  hemorrhoids,  excessive  menstnh 
ation,  bleeding  peptic  ulcers,  etc.  The  changes  which  follow  repeated  hem- 
orrhages are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  which  follow  a  single  hm- 
orrhage.  If  the  hemorrhages  are  small,  the  hemoglobin  in  the  bodjnuiT 
be  maintained  at  the  normal  level  for  long  periods  of  time,  owing  to  a 
compensatory  increase  in  the  regeneration.  Indeed,  the  excessive  regen- 
eration may  at  times  overcompensate  the  blood  losses.  If,  however,  the 
hemorrhages  are  severe  and  frequently  repeated,  the  reparative  proceascj 
tend  to  become  exhausted,  either  from  lack  of  new  building  material 
(iron)  or  from  some  fundamental  change  in  the  bone  marrow  cells.  In 
such  cases  a  severe  and  chronic  anemia  mav  become  established. 

Simple  Toxic  Anemias 

We  have  seen  that  various  poisons,  which  injure  or  destroy  the  red 
cells,  may  in  large  doses  produce  acute  hemolysis,  with  hemoglobinemii, 
hemoglobinuria,  jaundice,  methemoglobin  formation,  etc.  If  the  destm- 
live  action  is  less  marked  but  more  prolonged,  the  poisoning  may  canse 
anemia  without  other  striking  manifestations. 

Lead  Poisoning. — The  anemia  of  lead  jwisoning,  for  example,  is  cba^ 
acterized  by  evidence  of  increased  blood  destruction  and  of  increased  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  bone  marrow.  In  a  case  examined  by  Eppinger  and 
Charnas,  large  amounts  of  urobilin  were  found  in  the  stools,  which  indi- 
cates an  increased  blood  destruction.  In  lead  poisoning  a  considerable 
number  of  the  red  cells  in  the  peripheral  blood  may  show  basic  stainiwt 
granules.  This  change  is  l)elieved  to  indicate  immaturity  and  it  suggests 
an  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  bone  marrow.  Why  this  increase 
in  basophilic  erythrocytes  during  lead  poisoning  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  nucleated  forms  is  not  known 

Infections. — The  anemias  which  accompany  various  infections  are  usn- 
ally  regarded  as  being  due  to  some  toxic  action  upon  the  red  corpuscles. 
In  most  cases,  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  lacking,  and  it  is 
probable  that  infections  may  also  depress  the  formation  of  new  cdb 
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.  the  bone  marrow.  In  certain  patients  suffering  from  infections  dis- 
ises,  however,  there  is  direct  as  well  as  indirect  evidence  of  increased 
?molv8is.  Thus  Wilbur  and  Addis  found  an  increased  urobilin  excre- 
on  in  a  case  of  malignant  endocarditis.  Hemolysins  have  been  obtained 
■om  certain  bacteria  (streptococci)  and  in  some  infections  sharp  attacks 
f  hemolysis  occur.  The  anemia  of  malarial  fever  is  due  in  part  to  the 
isiutegration  of  the  infected  corpuscles,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that 
le  malarial  parasites  may  produce  hemolytic  substances  (see  Blackwater 
ever). 

Halignant  Tumors. — Malignant  tumors  may  cause  anemia  partly 
ircnigh  repeated  hemorrhages  and  partly  through  interfering  with  the 
iieral  mitrition  of  the  body.  They  also  contain  hemolytic  substances, 
i<l  the  bl(X)d  sera  of  patients  suffering  from  malignant  disease  show 
times  an  unusual  hemolytic  action  toward  the  red  corpuscles  of  normal 
dividuals. 

Bothriocephalus  and  Hookworm. — Hemolytic  substances  have  been 
dated  from  the  bodies  of  certain  intestinal  parasites,  notably  the  ]x)thri()- 
phalus  and  the  hookworm.  The  anemia  which  not  infrequently  ac- 
mpanies  infection  with  intestinal  parasites  is  due  in  part  to  these  hemo- 
tie  substances,  in  part  to  repeated  small  hemorrhages  from  the  bowel 
ookworm). 

Me|{alobIastic  Toxic  Anemias 

Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  anemias  produced  by  certain 
xic  agents  (phenylhydrazin,  etc.)  are  accompanied  by  qualitative  changes 

the  type  of  blood  regeneration.  Unusual  numbers  of  nucleated  and  of 
sic  staining  erythrocytes  appear  in  the  peripheral  blood,  while  ab- 
nnally  large  cells  (megalocytes)  or  abnormally  large  cells  with  reticu- 
ted  nuclei  (megaloblasts)  are  also  common.  Such  toxic  anemias  are, 
erefore,  of  the  megaloblastic  type.  Examinations  of  the  lK)ne  marrow 
such  cases  also  show  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  marrow  cells  which 
rresponds  to  that  seen  in  the  blood. 

Pathogenesis. — The  cause  of  this  different  type  of  blood  regeneration 
still  under  discussion.  By  some  the  difference  has  been  attributed  to  an 
usually  active  proliferation  of  cells  in  the  bone  marrow,  the  megalo- 
istic  blood  picture  indicating  that  regeneration  in  the  marrow  is  unusu- 
V  active.  In  favor  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  showers  of  nucleated 
i  cells  in  the  peripheral  blood  during  the  course  of  pernicious  anemia 
9  usually  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
emia.  By  others  the  difference  in  type  of  blood  regeneration  is  be- 
ved  to  be  due,  not  to  an  increased  functional  activity  alone,  but  to  some 
•ect  damage  of  the  blood-forming  tissues.  The  intravenous  injection  of 
hemolytic  substance,  for  example,  may  cause  a  megaloblastic  blood  pic- 
re,  whereas  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  same  substance  produces 
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a  simple  anemia.  Possibly,  in  the  former  case,  the  toxic  material  directly 
damages  the  bone  marrow.  In  chronic  hemolytic  jaundice  the  rated 
red  cell-  destruction  may  exceed  that  in  pernicious  anemia  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  megaloblastic  picture.  This  fact  favors  the  view  thai  tbe 
latter  blood  picture  is  due  in  part  to  some  qualitative  change  in  the  Uood- 
forming  tissues.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  megaloblastic  type 
of  toxic  anemia  is  due  in  part  to  direct  damage  to  the  bone  marrow,  and 
in  part  to  an  excessive  new  formation  of  red  cells  by  this  damaged  and 
irritated  tissue. 

Pernicious  Anemia 

The  cause  of  pernicious  anemia  is  not  known  and  for  this  reason  it 
may  properly  be  designated  as  a  crytogenic  anemia.  The  term  primair 
as  applied  to  pernicious  anemia  is  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  pernicious  anemia  is  due  to  some  unknown 
intoxication  or  infection ;  but  the  term  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing  this  disease  from  those  conditions  in  which  a  similar  blood 
picture  is  produced  by  known  causes.  Ultimately,  however,  we  may  hope 
that  the  cause  of  pernicious  as  well  as  that  of  other  so-called  primarr 
anemias  will  be  found,  and  that  with  this  finding  these  anemias  will  be 
classified  according  to  their  etiology. 

Characteristic  Changes. — The  disease  which  has  come  to  be  known  is 
pernicious  anemia  is  characterized  not  alone  by  the  changes  in  the  blood 
to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  given,  but  also  by  changes  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  particularly  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  the  diges- 
tive, apparatus.  In  patients  suflfering  from  this  disease,  free  hydrochloric 
acid  is  almost  invariably  absent  from  the  stomach  contents.  This  achlo^ 
hydria  may  precede  the  anemia  by  many  years,  and  it  persists  even  when 
the  blood  picture  becomes  practically  normal  during  remissions  in  the 
disease.  According  to  Faber,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  anatomic  changn 
of  a  chronic  gastritis.  Inflammatory  conditions  about  the  mouth  (glos- 
sitis and  stomatitis)  are  also  common  in  pernicious  anemia,  and  Huntff 
believes  that  these  play  a  role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease.  The 
diarrheas  and  other  intestinal  disturbances  are  similar  to  the  intestinal 
complications  of  other  types  of  achlorhydria. 

Nervous  Symptoms. — Nervous  symptoms  occur  in  a  large  proportion 
of  patients  suffering  from  pernicious  anemia.  The  milder  and  more  com- 
mon manifestations  consist  of  paresthesias  in  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
more  serious  manifestations  consist  of  paralyses,  ataxias,  and  mental 
changes.  The  more  serious  nervous  symptoms  are  caused  by  focal  lesioni 
in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Like  the  achlorhydria,  the  nervous  mani- 
festations do  not  run  parallel  to  the  severity  of  the  anemia,  nor  do  they  iin- 
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prove  with  remissions  in  the  blood  picture.  It  is  possible  that  the  nervous 
changes  may  also,  in  some  cases,  antedate  the  development  of  anemia. 

Kelation  Between  Symptom  Groups. — Apparently  these  three  main 
groups  of  symptoms — the  blood  changes,  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
and  the  nerve  lesions — do  not  depend  upon  one  another  but  are  the  result 
of  a  common  cause.  Their  frequent  association  in  pernicious  anemia  but 
not  in  other  forms  of  anemia  favors  the  view  that  this  disease  is  a  well- 
defined  entitv. 

Increased  Destruction  of  Bed  Cells. — In  pernicious  anemia  there  is 
an  increased  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Iron  containing  pigments 
(hemosiderin)  are  deposited  in  the  liver,  the  spleen  and  the  kidneys. 
The  slight  yellow  staining  of  the  conjunctivae,  the  yellow  skin  and  the 
brilliant  yellow  tint  of  the  body  fat  are  probably  due  to  pigments  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  the  red  cells.  The  amount  of  urobilin  in  the 
stools  is  usually  increased  and  may  be  from  three  to  ten  times  the  normal. 
Urobilin  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  urine,  probably  because  it  is 
absorbed  in  such  quantity  from  the  intestines  that  it  passes  through  the 
liver  into  the  general  circulation.  Just  where  or  how  the  destruction  of 
red  cells  occurs  we  do  not  know,  although  the  remarkable  reduction  in  the 
output  of  urobilin  which  sometimes  follows  splenectomy  (Eppinger,  Rob- 
ertson) suggests  that  the  spleen  plays  some  role  in  the  destruction  of 
red  cells  in  this  disease.  As  a  rule,  no  free  hemoglobin  can  be  demon- 
strated in  the  blood  serum  and  hemoglobinuria  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs. 

Activity  of  Bone  Marrow. — In  addition  to  the  increased  destruction 
of  red  cells  in  pernicious  anemia  there  is  also  evidence  of  an  unusual 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  bone  marrow.  Immature  red  cells  are  common 
in  the  peripheral  blood,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cells 
taking  the  basic  stains,  of  cells  with  basic  staining  granules,  and  of 
nucleated  red  corpuscles.  Qualitative  changes  in  blood  regeneration  are 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  large  red  cells  (megalocytes)  and  of  large 
nucleated  cells  with  reticulated  nuclei  (megaloblasts).  Pathological  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  red  bone  marrow  is  more  extensive  than  in 
health,  and  that  it  contains  a  relatively  large  number  of  immature  cells. 
Extramedullary  centers  of  new  cell  formation  may  also  be  found  in  the 
spleen,  the  liver  and  the  other  organs. 

Possible  Causes  of  Red  Cell  Changes. — Two  explanations  may  be  of- 
fered for  the  fact  that  both  the  destruction  and  the  new  formation  of  red 
cells  are  increased  in  pernicious  anemia.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  red 
cells  may  be  in  some  way  defective,  so  that  they  disintegrate  in  the  blood 
with  abnormal  ease.  In  the  second  place,  the  increased  new  formation 
may  be  entirely  secondary  to  an  increased  blood  destruction  and  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  compensatory  process.  While  a  final  answer 
SA  to  the  correctness  of  these  possibilities  cannot  be  given,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  again  that  the  blood  picture  in  pernicious  anemia  cannot  be 
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explained  solely  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  increased  destruction  of  red  cella, 
for  we  know  that  in  chronic  hemolytic  jaundice  a  much  greater  destnl^   • 
tion  may  occur  with  no  change  to  a  megaloblastic  type  of  regeneration. 


Other  Megaloblastic  Anemias 

We  have  seen  that  anemias  of  a  megoblastic  type  may  follow  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  toxic  substances  into  animals.  In  man  also  the 
continued  administration  of  certain  drugs,  and  particularly  of  acetanilid, 
occasionally  produces  blood  changes  which  resemble  the  blood  picture  of 
pernicious  anemia.  In  addition  to  these  toxic  anemias  of  a  megaloblastie 
type,  a  number  of  other  similar  anemias  may  occur  in  man  where  the 
etiology  is  more  or  less  obscure. 

Bothriocephalus  Anemia. — The  best  studied  of  these  is  the  pernicious 
type  of  anemia  that  is  caused  by  the  fish  tapeworm,  the  BothriocepMva 
latus.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  parasite,  this  anemia  may  disappear. 
A  megaloblastic  anemia  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  patients 
harboring  this  parasite,  so  that  its  occurrence  appears  to  depend  upon 
some  contributing  factor  that  is  not  yet  known.  The  gastric  achlorhydrii 
which  is  practically  universal  in  pernicious  anemia  is  also  common  in  the 
anemia  produced  by  the  bothriocephalus,  being  found,  according  to  Tall- 
qvist,  in  about  70  per  cent  of  all  cases. 

A  hemolytic  substance  has  been  isolated  from  the  fish  tapeworm,  this 
being,  according  to  Faust  and  Tallqvist,  a  cholesterin  oleic  acid  com- 
pound. When  this  compound  is  split  in  the  digestive  tract,  the  oleic  acid 
set  free  combines  with  alkalis  to  form  soaps.  Oleic  acid  and  its  soapa, 
like  other  unsaturated  acids,  cause  hemolysis,  and  anemias  have  been 
produced  experimentally  by  the  administration  of  such  acids  to  animals. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  resulting  anemia  has  not  been  of  a  m^aloblastic 
type,  so  that  the  relation  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids  to  bothriocephalus 
anemia  and  to  typical  pernicious  anemia  has  not  been  satisfactorilj 
demonstrated. 

During  Pregnancy  and  Confinement. — ^Anemias  of  a  megaloblastic 
type  also  occur  occasionally  during  pregnancy  and  in  the  puerperiuffi' 
The  clinical  course  of  these  anemias  differs  from  that  of  pernicious  anemia 
in  that  the  disease  usually  runs  an  acute  course  and  ends  either  fatallj 
01  with  recovery.     The  exact  cause  of  this  anemia  is  not  known* 

In  Other  Conditions. — Pernicious  types  of  anemia  have  also  been 
described  in  association  with  syphilis,  with  malaria,  and  with  a  variety 
of  other  conditions.  Such  condftions  usually  produce  simple  anemias 
only  and  the  occurrence  of  the  pernicious  form  is  so  uncommon  that  it 
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may  be  a  coincidence.  Proof  of  an  etiologic  relation  between  the  blood 
picture  and  these  diseases  could  be  demonstrated  by  showing  that  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  recovery  followed  a  removal  of  the  supposed  cause. 

Pathogenesis  of  Pernicious  Anemia 

The  fact  that  various  poisons  may  produce  anemias  of  a  megaloblastic 
type  both  in  animals  and  man  suggests  that  pernicious  anemia  is  also 
caused  by  the  action  of  some  toxic  substance.  Where  this  poison  origi- 
nates in  the  body  and  what  is  its  nature  have  been  subjects  of  much  in- 
vestigation^ but  as  yet  the  pathogenesis  of  pernicious  anemia  is  veiled  in 
obscurity. 

Digestive  Tract.— =-In  seeking  a  site  of  origin  for  the  supposed  toxic 
substance  particular  attention  has  been  directed  toward  the  digestive 
apparatus.  Inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  common  in  per- 
nicious anemia  and  Hunter  has  laid  particular  stress  upon  such  inflam- 
mations as  etiological  factors  in  the  disease.  The  gastric  achlorhydria 
which  is  present  in  nearly  every  case  is  certainly  not  a  result  of  the  blood 
changes,  for:  (1)  it  is  often  absent  in  other  anemias  of  equal  intensity; 
(2)  pernicious  anemia  may  develop  in  patients  who  have  had  achlorhydria 
for  years  (Faber);  and  (3)  the  achlorhydria  persists  during  improve- 
ments in  the  blood  pictura  As  a  rule,  the  achlorhydria  is  regarded  as 
coordinate  with  the  anemia  in  the  sense  that  both  arise  from  a  common 
cause.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  achlorhydria  may  stand  in  an 
etiological  relation  to  the  disease.  Achlorhydria  permits  the  passage  of 
unusual  quantities  of  undigested  material  into  the  intestines,  and  bacteria 
from  an  infected  mouth  or  from  the  food  are  not  subjected  to  the  anti- 
septic action  of  normal  gastric  juice.  That  hemolytic  substances  may  be 
producd  by  these  bacteria  or  by  an  unusual  decomposition  of  material 
in  the  intestinal  tract  is  possible  but  it  is  not  proved.  We  know,  further^ 
more,  that  the  majority  of  patients  with  achlorhydria  either  have  no 
anemia  at  all  or  have  an  anemia  of  the  simple  type. 

Toxic  Substances. — Nor  are  we  any  better  informed  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  toxic  substance  which  is  supposed  to  produce  the 
anemia.  In  horses  an  anemia  of  the  pernicious  type  occurs  as  an  in- 
fectious disease,  but  efforts  to  prove  the  infectious  character  of  pernicious 
anemia  in  man  have  thus  far  failed.  Since  a  hemolytic  substance  of 
lipoidal  character  has  been  isolated  from  the  fish  tapeworm,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  demonstrate  that  similar  lipoidal  substances  are  responsible 
for  the  hemolysis  in  pernicious  anemia.  Such  substances  have  been 
extracted  from  the  intestinal  flora  and  from  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane of  patients  suffering  from  pernicious  anemia,  but  they  have  been 
found  in  other  conditions,  so  that  their  relation  to  the  anemia  is  not  estab- 
lished.    King  believes  that  a  parallelism  exists  between  the  amount  of 
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unsaturated  fatty  acids  in  the  blood  (oleic  acid?)  and  the  hemolyns 
observed  in  pernicious  anemia  and  other  hemolytic  conditions.  The  ob- 
servation is  highly  suggestive  but  it  requires  further  confirmation  and 
control.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  despite  the  large  amount  of  time 
and  work  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  problem,  the  pathogenesis  of 
pernicious  anemia  remains  unsolved. 

Anemia  Iroiii  Defective  Red  GeU  FonnatioB 

Poor  general  nutrition  does  not  usually  cause  anemia.  Even  during 
prolonged  periods  of  complete  starvation,  the  number  of  red  cells  and  the 
percentage  of  hemoglobin  change  but  little.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
poor  food  and  defective  hygiene  may  lessen  the  resistance  of  an  individual 
to  other  causes  of  anemia. 

Deficiency  of  Iron. — A  deficient  amount  of  iron  in  the  diet  is  rarely 
if  ever  the  sole  cause  of  anemia  in  adults.  Although  considerable  amounts 
of  iron  compounds  (100-200  mg.)  are  liberated  daily  as  a  result  of  the 
normal  disintegration  of  the  red  cells,  only  very  small  quantities  (6  n^j^ 
are  excreted,  the  major  part  being  conserved  for  the  formation  of  new 
hemoglobin.  If,  however,  iron  be  lost  from  the  body,  as  when  anemia  is 
produced  by  hemorrhage,  a  deficient  supply  of  iron  may  become  evident, 
for  recovery  from  such  an  anemia  is  delayed  unless  adequate  quantities  of 
iron  be  taken  in  the  food.  Milk  contains  relatively  small  amounts  of  iron 
(2-3  mg,  per  liter).  During  the  first  year  of  life  the  infant  makes  good 
this  deficit  by  using  iron  stored  in  his  body.  If,  however,  an  exclusive 
milk  diet  be  continued  beyond  the  first  year  of  life  an  anemia  may  develop 
from  iron  deficiency.  According  to  Stoltzner,  an  iron  deficit  may  in 
certain  cases  appear  earlier  than  this ;  particularly  when,  as  in  premature 
infants  or  twins,  there  may  have  been  a  deficient  supply  of  iron  in  the 
body  at  birth. 

Bone  Marrow  Disease;  Leukemia. — Disturbances  in  red  cell  forma- 
tion may  also  result  from  a  diffuse  disease  of  the  bone  marrow.  Such  a 
disease  may  rej:hice  the  normal  erythroblastic  tissue  or  it  may  disturb  its 
activities.  In  leukemia,  for  example,  anemia  is  common  and  is  apparently 
caused  by  the  exuberant  growth  of  the  cells  which  give  rise  to  leukocytes, 
thus  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  erythroblastic  tissues. 

Aplastic  Anemia 

In  the  rare  disease  known  as  aplastic  anemia  the  red  bone  marrow 
is  so  reduced  in  extent  as  to  be  almost  absent.  This  condition  is  charac- 
terized by  a  severe  anemia  without  the  appearance  of  immature  erythro- 
cytes in  the  peripheral  blood,  by  a  leukocyte  count  of  2,000  or  less  owing 
to  a  reduction  in  the  granular  leukocytes,  and  by  a  tendency  to  hem- 
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orrhages  (lack  of  platelets).  The  rate  of  red  cell  production  is  usually 
diminished,  and  evidences  of  an  increased  rate  of  erythrocytic  destruction 
are  usually  absent.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  abnormal  deposits  of  iron 
have  been  found  in  the  internal  organs.  This  anemia,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  bone  marrow  which  may  be,  but 
usually  is  not,  accompanied  by  evidences  of  increased  destruction. 

Produced  by  Experiment  in  Animals. — This  type  of  anemia  has  been 
produced  experimentally  in  animals  by  certain  poisons  which  damage  the 
bone  marrow,  such  as  saponin  and  benzol. 

Secondary  Aplasia.  — Aplasia  of  the  bone  marrow  occasionally  com- 
plicates other  types  of  anemia,  both  hemorrhagic  and  toxic.  In  such 
cases,  it  appears  to  represent  a  secondary  condition  of  exhaustion  or  dam- 
age which  results  in  a  failure  of  regeneration.  This  secondary  aplasia  is 
probably  distinct  from  the  true  aplastic  anemias  in  which  the  bone  mar- 
row aplasia  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  blood  changes. 

Hilder  Forms. — Of  the  milder  forms  of  bone  marrow  aplasia  we 
know  almost  nothing.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  various  anemias 
in  which  no  excessive  blood  destruction  has  been  demonstrated  may  de- 
pend on  a  slight  failure  of  bone  marrow  activity.  Certain  anemias  asso- 
ciated with  infectious  diseases  and  malignant  tumors  may  possibly  arise  in 
this  way. 

Chronic  Hemolytic  Jaundice 

We  have  seen  that  acute  attacks  of  hemolysis  may  cause  a  transient 
jaundice  owing  to  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  bile  pigment  from 
the  liberated  hemoglobin.  A  chronic  increase  in  the  rate  of  red  cell  de- 
struction may  cause  an  analogous,  but  chronic,  jaundice.  This  rare  con- 
dition (chronic  hemolytic  jaundice)  may  occur  as  a  family  disease,  or  it 
may  be  acquired. 

Family  Hemolytic  Jaundice 

This  remarkable  disease,  to  which  attention  was  first  directed  by 
Hayem  and  by  Minkowski,  presents  a  well-defined  clinical  entity  which 
is  characterized  as  follows:  (1)  the  child  is  usually  born  jaundiced  or 
becomes  so  shortly  after  birth;  (2)  this  jaundice  may  persist  for  years 
with  no  apparent  impairment  of  health  and  no  shortening  of  life;  (3)  the 
spleen^  is  enlarged;  (4)  bile  pigments  are  present  in  the  stools  and  in 
the  blood  but  are  absent  in  the  urine,  the  dark  color  of  the  latter  being 
due  to  urobilin;  and  (5)  the  condition  is  a  family  disease. 

Excessive  Sed  Cell  Destruction. — In  such  patients  there  is  no  gross 
obstruction  in  the  bile  passages  and  the  liver  appears  normal.  The  jaun* 
dice  is  due  to  an  increased  destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  body. 
Clinically  this  is  evident  from  the  extraordinary  guantities  of  urobilin 
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that  appear  in  the  stools.  According  to  Eppinger  and  Chamas,  thifi  may 
be  as  high  as  20  to  30  times  the  normal.  Considerable  urobilin  also 
appears  in  the  urine.  Pathologically  the  excessive  blood  destniction  is 
evident  from  the  large  deposits  of  iron  free  pigment  in  the  liver  and  spleen 
and  the  smaller  deposits  of  iron-containing  pigment  in  the  spleen 
kidney.  It  is  obvious  that  with  such  an  increased  destruction  of  red 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  new  formation.  Signs  of  increased  regeD- 
eration  are  found  on  examination  of  the  blood  films  from  such  patients. 
The  red  cells  show  polychromasia  and  basophilic  granulations,  and  nu- 
cleated forms,  both  normoblasts  and  to  a  lesser  extent  megaloblasts,  may 
be  present  in  varying  numbers.  Vital  staining  of  the  red  cells  shows  a 
peculiar  granular  filamentous  structure  of  many  cells  which  is  also  evi- 
dence of  immaturity. 

Hemolytic  Crises. — In  this  type  of  hemolytic  jaundice,  crises  of 
increased  red  cell  destruction  may  occur.  During  these  the  jaundice 
deepens,  the  swelling  of  the  spleen  increases,  and  there  may  be  hemo- 
globinuria or  acute  attacks  of  pain  either  in  the  splenic  or  hepatic  regiona. 
After  such  crises  there  is  a  fall  in  the  hemoglobin  and  in  the  number 
of  red  cells. 


Acquired  Hemolytic  Jaundice 

The  acquired  type  of  hemolytic  jaundice  appears  to  be  rare  and  it  does 
not  present  such  a  well-defined  clinical  syndrome  as  the  family  type.  In 
some  cases  it  appears  to  be  associated  with  syjjhilis,  malaria  or  carcino- 
mata,  in  other  cases  no  cause  is  apparent.  The  clinical  manifestations: 
jaundice  with  increased  urobilin  in  the  stools  and  urine,  anemia,  splenic 
tumor  and  hemolytic  crises,  are  similar  to  the  manifestations  of  the  family 
form  of  the  disease.  The  anemia  is  at  times  a  more  marked  manifesta- 
tion than  the  jaundice,  so  that  transitions  occur  to  cases  of  splenic  anemia 
with  increased  blood  destruction. 


PatIio|{eiiesis 

The  cause  of  the  remarkable  hemolysis  in  these  conditions  is  not  cer 
tain.  Chauffard  showed  that  in  the  family  type  of  the  disease  the  red 
corpuscles  were  unusually  susceptible  to  hemolysis  by  dilute  salt  solutions; 
their  fragility  was  increased.  Hemolysis  by  other  agents,  such  as  weak 
acids  and  sera,  may  also  occur  with  unusual  ease,  whereas  hemolysis  with 
other  toxic  substances,  such  as  saponin,  may  not  differ  from  the  nornuiL 
In  the  acquired  type  of  hemolytic  jaundice  the  corpuscular  fragility  is 
usually  less  affected.  Possibly  some  defect  in  the  red  cells  represents  the 
primary  cause  of  the  disease,  particularly  in  the  family  type.     Hemolytic 
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Instances  have  been  looked  for  repeatedly  in  the  sera  of  these  patients, 
It  as  a  rule  they  have  not  been  found. 

Enlargement  of  Spleen. — The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  hemolytic 
lundice  has  been  variously  interpreted.  By  some  it  is  r^arded  as  a 
icondary  manifestation,  being  due  to  a  collection  of  cellular  detritus  in 
lis  organ.  By  others  the  spleen  has  been  assumed  to  take  an  active  part 
I  the  hemolytic  processes.  The  fact  that  excision  of  the  spleen  has  at 
mes  been  followed  by  a  lessened  excretion  of  urobilin  in  the  stools  and 
r  an  improvement  in  the  anemia  favors  the  second  view. 

The  Relation  of  the  Spleen  to  Anemia 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  various  blood  diseases.  In  leu- 
mia  it  is  due  to  the  increased  number  of  white  cells  in  this  organ, 
id  in  certain  anemias  areas  of  red  cell  proliferation  may  be  present 
fter  hemolysis  from  various  causes  the  spleen  contains  considerable 
tritus  derived  from  disintegrated  or  destroyed  corpuscles.  It  is  certain 
at  these  may  be  in  part  the  result  of  a  mechanical  and  phagocytic  filtra- 
m  of  the  detritus  out  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  spleen  acts  as  a  grave- 
rd  for  damaged  red  cells.  Of  more  importance,  however,  are  the  ques- 
)ns  as  to  whether  the  spleen  plays  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  role 
the  destruction  of  red  cells,  and  whether  it  is  a  primary  or  contributing 
etor  in  the  pathogenesis  of  certain  forms  of  anemia.  To  solve  this  ques- 
)n  numerous  studies  on  patients  and  on  animals  have  been  carried  out. 

Effect  of  Splenic  Excision  on  Normal  Animals 

The  spleen  is  not  an  organ  which  is  essential  to  life  and  it  may  be 
moved  from  men  as  well  a&  from  animals  without  serious  consequences, 
allowing  its  removal  from  dogs  there  develops  an  anemia  which  usually 
aches  its  height  in  from  three  to  six  weeks,  after  which  the  blood  gradu- 
ly  returns  to  the  normal.  A  leukocytosis  develops  within  the  first  twen- 
-four  hours  after  splenectomy  and  this  may  persist  to  a  slight  extent 
r  months.  The  cause  of  the  anemia  which  follows  removal  of  the  spleen 
om  normal  animals  has  not  been  determined.  While  Pugliesi  and 
auckler  maintain  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  reduced  to  one-half  or  less 
ter  splenectomy,  Paulesco  was  unable  to  obtain  a  similar  result.  It  is, 
erefore,  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  in  normal  animals  excision  of 
e  spleen  diminishes  blood  destruction.  If  this  were  so,  the  anemia  could 
Jy  be  due  to  a  diminished  activity  of  the  blood-forming  tissues.  Of 
is  there  is  no  evidence,  and  Pearce  and  Pepper  found  that  while  the  bone 
arrow  was  not  markedly  changed  during  the  first  two  or  three  months 
Hewing  splenectomy,  there  was  ultimately  an  increase  in  the  red  mar- 
wr  at  a  time  when  the  anemia  had  improved. 
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Fragility  of  Red  Corpuscles. — Excision  of  the  spleen  from  animals  is 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  tlie 
action  of  hypotonic  salt  solution  and  to  that  of  various  hemolytic  agents. 
Pearce  and  his  coworkers  have  attributed  this  increased  resistance  to  the 
anemia  and  have  shown  that  a  similar  increase  may  occur  when  anemia  is 
produced  in  other  ways. 

Effect  of  Toluylendiamin  Injection. — The  injection  of  toluylendiamin 
into  normal  animals  produces  a  hemolytic  anemia  with  jaimdice.  W. 
Hunter,  Banti,  Joannovics  and  others  have  shown  that  splenectomized 
animals  are  peculiarly  resistant  to  this  action  of  toluylendiamin.  Jaun- 
dice is  less  easily  produced,  the  anemia  following  the  injection  is  leas 
marked,  and  deposits  of  iron-containing  pigments  in  the  liver  and  bone 
marrow  may  be  absent,  Toluylendiamin  does  not  dissolve  red  corpusdes 
in  vitro  and  its  injection  into  the  body  must,  therefore,  lead  to  diaiiges 
in  the  tissues  or  fluids  whereby  red  cell  destruction  and  jaundice  are 
favored.  The  increased  resistance  of  splenectomized  animals  to  toluylen- 
diamin injections  suggests  that  the  spleen  plays  some  important  role  in 
the  hemolysis  caused  by  this  poison. 


Splenic  Anemia  and  Rehted  Conditioiis 

Splenic  anemia,  described  by  Banti  in  1882,  is  characterized  by  a 
considerable  splenomegaly,  a  severe  progressive  anemia,  and  by  recovery 
after  a  successful  extirpation  of  the  spleen.  The  condition  known  as 
Banti's  disease  is  analogous  to  splenic  anemia  but  there  is  here  in  addition 
an  atrophic  hepatic  cirrhosis.  In  this  condition  also  splenectomy  may 
be  followed  by  an  improvement  of  the  anemia  and  by  an  arrest  of  the 
hepatic  cirrhosis. 

Changes  in  the  Splenic  Vein. — Changes  in  the  splenic  vein  are  op- 
mon  in  these  diseases.  They  assume  considerable  clinical  interest,  partly 
because  they  may  be  responsible  for  the  severe  gastric  hemorrhages  that 
frequently  complicate  these  conditions,  and  partly  because  the  sclerotic 
veins  add  to  the  technical  difficulties  encountered  by  the  surgeon  who 
undertakes  to  remove  the  spleen.  These  changes  in  the  splenic  vein  may 
possibly  be  due  to  changes  in  the  blood  coming  from  the  spleen.  Poe- 
fiibly,  however,  as  Dock  and  Warthin  have  pointed  out,  a  thrombophlebitis 
of  the  splenic  and  portal  veins  may  cause  or  contribute  to  the  clinical 
picture. 

Belation  of  Enlarged  Spleen  to  Blood  Changes. — The  relation  of  the 
enlarged  spleen  to  the  blood  changes  in  splenic  anemia  is  not  altogethff 
certain,  but  in  view  of  the  recoveries  after  splenectomy  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  the  enlarged  spleen  plays  an  important  role  in  producing  the 
anemia.     Increased  hemolysis  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  all  of  these 
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cases.     To  the  cases  associated  with  jaundice  Banti  has  given  the  name 
of  hemolytic  splenomegaly. 

Effect  of  Splenectomy  upon  Patholoi{ical  Hemolysis 

In  certain  diseases  of  the  blood  associated  with  evidence  of  increased 
destruction  of  red  cells,  splenectomy  may  be  followed  by  prompt  improve- 
ment and  by  evidence  of  diminished  hemolysis.  This  is  true,  for  example, 
in  chronic  hemolytic  jaundice  and  in  the  type  of  splenic  anemia  that  is 
associated  with  increased  hemolysis.  More  recently,  splenectomy  has  been 
advocated  in  the  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia  by  Eppinger  and  others. 
The  immediate  improvement  following  this  operation  is  at  times  striking; 
and  Eppinger,  Eobertson  and  others  have  shown  that  the  operation  may  be 
followed  by  a  definite  and  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of  urobilin 
excreted : 

Effect  of  Splenbctomt  on  Urobiun  Excretion 

(After  Eppinger) 

Disease  Urobilin  in  Stool  Urobilin  in  Stool 

^-.  Before  Splenectomy  After  Splenectomy 

^onntl 0.13 

gemolytic  Jaundice  1 2.96  0.062 

gemolvtic  Jaundice  II 3.95  0.070 

£?niiciou8  Anemia  1 0.276  0.03 

S^tTiiciouB  Anemia  II 0.65  0.015 

^nti's  Disease 0.36  0.05 

*^ypertropbic  Hepatic  Cirrhosis 0.413  0.08 

BesnltB  in  Pemicions  Anemia. — Tlie  results  obtained  indicate  that 
^^  pernicious  anemia  as  well  as  in  chronic  hemolytic  jaundice  the 
^leen  plays  some  role  in  the  pathological  destruction  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles. The  results  in  pernicious  anemia,  however,  have  not  been  uni- 
^Onnly  good.  In  some  cases  no  improvement  either  in  the  clinical  mani- 
festations or  in  the  amount  of  urobilin  excreted  has  followed  the  operation 
Jiud,  as  a  rule,  the  improvement  following  splenectomy  has  not  been  per- 
itUinent.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  pernicious  anemia  the 
^leen  is  not  the  sole  site  of  hemolysis,  and  that  its  removal,  while  bene- 
ficial in  certain  cases,  cannot  be  counted  on  to  cure  the  disease. 

Chlorosis 

Chlorosis  occurs  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  young  women.  The 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  men  or  in  children  is  doubtful.  The  disease 
usually  develops  about  the  time  of  puberty,  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
20.  Once  having  developed,  however,  relaps_es  may  oc^ur  beyond  these 
ages.  Patients  suffering  from  chlorosis  are  pale  but  are  commonly  well 
nourished.  They  suffer  from  the  usual  symptoms  of  anemia;  weakness, 
dyspnea  on  exertion,  and  fatigue.     Not  infrequently  they  are  constipated 
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and  suflFer  from  mengtruaLdisturbances.  The  administration  of  iron  prep- 
arations usually  causes  a  striking  improvement  in  the  anemia  and  an 
amelioration  of  all  symptoms. 

Blood  Picture. — The  blood  picture  of  chlorosis  is  characterized  by  an 
unusually  low  color  index.  While  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  normal 
or  but  moderately  reduced,  the  hemoglobin  falls  to  50  per  cent  or  less. 
The  red  cells  appear  pale,  the  white  cells  are  not  definitely  changed,  and 
the  platelets  tend  to  be  increased. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  chlorosis  is  not  known.  The  fact  that  it  (x- 
curs  mainly,  or  possibly  exclusively,  in  women  at  about  the  time  of  puberty 
suggests  that  it  depends  in  some  manner  upon  the  development  of  the 
sexual  functions  of  the  female  sex.  Beyond  this,  however,  we  know  noth- 
ing. The  anemia  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  an  increased  destruc- 
tion of  erythrocytes,  for  the  urobilin  in  the  stools  is  not  increased  and 
pigmentations  are  rare.  Nor  is  there  any  marked  evidence  of  increased  * 
proliferation  on  the  part  of  the  red  cells,  for  basophilic  cells  and  nucleated 
cells  are  uncommon.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  blood  picture  is  some  alteration  in  the  formation  of  red  cells 
in  the  bone  marrow. 

Blood  Volume. — According  to  Lorain  Smith  and  to  Plesch,  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  body  of  chlorotic  patients  is  increased.  Using  the 
carbon  monoxid  method.  Smith  determined  the  blood  volume  in  thirty 
chlorotic  patients  and  found  that  this  volume  was  regularly  increased  in 
the  severe  types  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  increase  was  approximately 
proportional  to  the  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin.  It  would 
appear  from  these  determinations,  therefore,  that  the  total  quantity  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood  of  chlorotic  patients  approximates  the  nonnal, 
while  the  total  number  of  red  cells  in  their  blood  is  greater  than  the  hot- 
nial.  Smith  found,  furthermore,  that  with  an  improvement  in  the  anemia 
the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  returned  to  the  normal.  Possibly 
this  accounts  for  the  observation  that  the  weight  of  chlorotic  patients  may 
fall  during  rapid  improvements  under  iron  medication. 

Blood  Volume  in  other  Anemias. — The  marked  increase  in  the  blood 
volume  of  chlorotic  individuals,  as  demonstrated  by  the  carbon  monoxid 
method,  is  of  no  little  interest  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  findings 
will  be  tested  by  other  methods  for  determining  the  blood  volmne. 
It  is  possible  that  in  other  blood  diseases  also  variations  in  the  blood 
volume  may  cause  us  to  modify  our  conception  as  to  the  character  of  the 
blood  changes.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  in  posthemorrhagic 
anemias  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  blood  volume  which  compensates 
for  the  reduced  percentage  of  hemoglobin.  Carbon  monoxid  determina- 
tions indicate  that  this  also  occurs  in  the  anemia  produced  by  the  ankylos- 
toma,  whereas  in  pernicious  anemia  there  is  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
total  hemoglobin  in  the  body.     The  following  table,  taken  from  Boycott's 
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article,  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  blood  volume   (carbon  monoxid 
method)  to  certain  blood  diseases : 

Blood  Volume  and  Total  Hemoglobin  in  Chlorosis 
AND  Other  Blood  Diseases 


Normal  Average 

Congenital  Heart  Disease. . . 

8plenomegaIic  Polyc3rthemia. 
Kormal  Women 


Chlorosis. 


Normal 

Ankylostomiasis . 


Normal. 


Pernicious  Anemia. 


{ 


Blood 
per  K 


50 
131 

97 
160 

50 

105 

128 

143 

73 

86 

50 
86 
92 
98 

50 
49 
76 
49 
106 
117 


Hb 
per 
cent 


100 
180 
148 
176 

.90 

47 
38 
32 
40 
58 

100 

44 
47 
41 

100 
43 
32 
26 
17 
15 


Hb  gm 
per  K 


6.7 
33.0 
20.0 
37.0 

6.7 
6.9 
6.7 
6.5 
5.7 
6.9 

6.7 
5.2 
6.0 
5.5 

7.0 
3.4 
3.0 
1.7 
2.5 
2.3 


RBC 
Millions 

per 
c.mm. 


4.5 
4.0 
3.4 
2.6 
4.3 
3.6 


5.00 

1.62 

1.10 

1.05 

0.625 

0.50 


Total 
RBC 


100 
187 
193 
165 
140 
138 


100 
32 
33 
20 
26 
24 


Color 
Index 


1 

0.58 

0.56 

0.61 

0.46 

0.80 


1.00 
1.35 
1.45 
1.24 
1.33 
1.50 


Polycythemia 
Gassificatioii 

r       Polycythemia,  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  ^or_in. 

i  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  to  the  unit  of  blood  volume,  may  be  due  to  a 

i  number  of  causes. 

Belatiye  Polycythemia. — In  this  form,  there  is  no  absolute  increase 
in  the  number  of  red  cells  nor  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  body. 
The  change  that  is  evident  on  an  ordinary  blood  examination  is  due  to  a 
concentration  of  the  blood,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  plasma. 
Such  a  reduction  may  be  general  throughout  the  body  or  it  may  be  local. 

'  General  reductions  may  result  from  marked  losses  of  fluid,  such  as  occur 
in  copious  diarrheas,  profuse  sweats,  or  marked  diuresis.  Polycythemia 
may  also  be  due  to  local  causes.  This  happens,  for  example,  when  the  veins 
from  an  extremity  are  obstructed  and  more  fluid  passes  out  of  the  periph- 
eral capillaries.     Possibly  vascular  changes  of  various  kinds  may  pro- 

'  duce  similar  alterations  in  the  concentration  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 
True  Polycythemia. — In  the  true  polycythemias,  on  the  other  hand, 
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there  is  not  only  an  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  unit  of 
blood  volume,  but  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  and  the  total  amount  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  body  are  also  increased.  In  such  patients,  indeed,  tie 
blood  volume  may  be  greater  than  normal,  so  that  the  total  number  of  red 
cells  in  the  body  is.  even  greater  than  the  count  indicates.  In  some  cases  of 
polycythemia,  the  condition  is  evidently  dependent  on  other  pathologkal 
changes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  secondary  or  symptomatic  polycythemia.  In 
other  cases,  the  cause  of  the  blood  change  is  not  known,  and  these  have 
been  described  as  primary,  essential,  or  cryptogenic  polycythemias.  As 
with  anemias,  however,  the  latter  group  will  tend  to  diminish  in  numbff 
as  our  growing  knowledge  enables  us  to  recognize  the  various  causes  of  the 
blood  change. 

Symptomatic  Polycythemias 

Cyanosis 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  cyanosis  of  congenital  heart  disease  u 
usually  associated  with  an  increased  number  of  red  cells  to  the  unit  of 
blood  volume.  Intense  cyanosis  in  other  cardiac  conditions,  though  less 
conmion,  may  at  times  be  associated  with  a  moderate  polycythemia.  In 
the  marked  cyanosis  which  characterizes  the  circulatory  failure  in  pul- 
monary emphysema,  the  red  cell  count  may  also  be  markedly  increaaei 
Sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  its  branches  may  lead  to  hij^ 
grade  cyanosis  and  polycythemia.  In  such  conditions  blood  counts  rf 
9,000,000  and  over  have  been  reported,  while  the  hemoglobin  may  ri* 
considerably  above  100  per  cent.  That  such  conditions  are  not  due  simply 
to  a  lessened  amount  of  blood  plasma  is  evident :  ( 1 )  from  the  fact  that  the 
red  bone  marrow  may  be  more  extensive  than  usual;  and  (2)  from  the 
fact  that  determinations  of  the  blood  volume  have  shown  that  this  is  either 
normal  or  increased.  Thus  Lorain  Smith  and  McKisack  observed  a  chiM 
with  marked  cyanosis  due  to  adherent  pericardium  in  whom  the  red  ceDi 
were  increased  to  about  six  millions  while  the  blood  volume  as  determinrf 
by  the  carbon  monoxid  method  was  about  twice  the  normal. 

AUitude 

The  red  cell  count  is  regularly  increased  in  men  as  well  as  in  aninui 
\vho  live  at  very  high  altitudes.  In  the  higher  Andes,  for  example,  count* 
of  7  to  8  millions  are  normal.  The  cause  of  such  high  counts  has  been  i 
subject  of  numerous  investigations.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  blood 
changes  are  purely  relative,  being  due  to  losses  of  liquid  from  the  body 
or  to  vasomotor  influences.  Others  have  maintained  that  there  is  an  actoil 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  red  cells  in  the  body.  It  seems  probabh 
that  both  factors  play  a  part  in  producing  the  polycythemias  that  hai« 
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?n  observed  at  high  altitudes.  In  some  individuals  the  red  cell  count 
Teases  promptly  when  a  change  is  made  to  a  high  altitude,  and  decreases 
it  as  promptly  if  the  return  to  sea  level  is  made  after  a  short  stay. 
deed  it  has  been  claimed  that  during  a  prolonged  balloon  ascension  the 
I  cell  count  may  be  temporarily  increased.  Such  sudden  changes  prob- 
ly  depend  upon  variations  in  blood  concentration,  and  they  have  been 
ributed  to  losses  of  liquid  and  to  vasomotor  disturbances. 
Absolute  Increase  in  Bed  Cells  and  Hemoglobin. — On  the  other  hand, 
now  seems  definitely  established  that  a  prolonged  residence  at 
»h  altitudes  leads  not  only  to  an  increase  in  the  blood  count,  but  also 
an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  red  cells  and  the  total  amount  of 
moglobin  in  the  blood,  for  the  blood  volume  is  normal  or  increased. 
lis  increase  in  hemoglobin  at  high  altitudes  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
3  compensatory  processes  which  enables  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
pons  to  overcome  the  physiological  disturbances  produced  by  a  low 
rgen  tension  (see  Respiration  at  High  Altitudes). 

Intoxications 

Polycythemia  has  also  been  observed  after  the  action  of  various  poisons. 
a  rule,  the  poisons  which  produce  this  effect  either  damage  the  red  cells 
uterf ere  with  the  carrying  or  utilization  of  oxygen  in  the  body.    Among 

toxic  substances  that  may  at  times  produce  polycythemia  are  arsenic, 
tephorus,  carbon  monoxid,  and  small  doses  of  certain  hemolytic  poisons, 
h  as  toluylenJiamin  and  acetanilid. 

Cryptotfenic  Polycytheniias 

The  cryptogenic  type  of  polycythemia  is  usually  associated  with  gen- 
l  cyanosis  and  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  spleen  (Vaquez's  disease, 
er's  disease).  If  the  skin  circulation  becomes  markedly  accelerated, 
ng  to  exposure  to  heat,  the  cyanotic  color  may  change  to  a  bright  red. 
3  mucous  membranes  present  a  violet  color  and  the  retinal  veins  are 
gested  and  tortuous,  so  that  the^ophthalmpscopic  picture  is  suggestive 
he  condition. 

Increased  Number  of  Bed  Corpuscles. — The  number  of  red  corpus- 
is  increased.  Counts  of  from  7  to  10  million  are  common,  and  in 
optional  cases  counts  of  15  million  or  even  more  have  been  reported. 
>  increase  in  hemoglobin  is  usually  less  marked  than  the  increase  in  the 
iber  of  red  cells,  thus  producing  a  color  index  of  less  than  1.0.  The 
1  blood  is  often  increased,  and  by  the  carbon  monoxid  method  increases 
roin  one  and  a  half  to  three  times  the  normal  have  been  determined, 
increased  quantity  of  blood  has  also  been  remarked  at  autopsy,  for 
siial  amounts  escape  from  the  heart  and  veins.    There  is^  therefore^  a' 
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true  plethora,  and  the  ordinary  blood  examinations  fall  short  of  indicatiuj 
the  actual  increase  of  red  cells  and  of  hemoglobin  in  the  body. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — ^Among  the  clinical  manifestations,  cerebwl 
symptoms  are  common.  Of  the  cases  collected  by  J^ucas,  31  per  cent  com- 
plained of  headache  and  about  34  per  cent  of  vertigo.  Increases  of  blood 
pressure  have  also  been  rather  frequent,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  coDected 
statistics : 

Blood  Pressure  Number  of  Cases 

Below  140 21 

145^170 23 

180-200 13 

200  and  over 9 

The  cases  with  high  blood  pressure  frequently  show  no  splenic  enlarp- 
ment,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  sepante 
group  from  the  cases  with  normal  blood  pressure  and  splenomegaly. 

Pathof^nesis  of  Polycythemia 

As  in  other  blood  conditions,  the  number  of  red  cells  destroved  mirf 
equal  the  number  formed,  so  long  as  tlie  blood  picture  remains  stationary 
Under  such  circumstances,  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  red  corpm- 
cles  in  the  body  may  be  produced:  (1)  by  a  longer  life  of  the  individual 
red  cells  in  the  blood;   (2)  by  a  more  rapid  rate  of  regeneration  and 
destruction ;  or  (3)  by  a  combination  of  the  two  processes.     In  most  cases 
the  rates  of  erythrocytic  production  and  destruction  in  polycythemia  ap- 
pear to  be  increased.    In  the  cases  examined  by  Eppinger  and  Chamas,  the 
urobilin  output  in  the  stools  was  increased,  and  urobilin  has  often  been 
found  in  the  urine.     Basic  staining  red  corpuscles  and  nucleated  red  cdb 
have  been  found  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases.     Occasicmallj 
large  numbers  of  nucleated  red  cells  and  even  of  megaloblasts  have  been 
reported.     The  leukocytes  may  also  be  increased.     In  many,  but  not  in 
all  cases,  the  red  bone  marrow  has  extended  beyond  its  usual  confines. 

Increased  Production  and  Destruction  of  Bed  Cells. — It  seems  m- 
dent,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  of  polycythemia  there  is  an  increaae 
in  the  rate  of  red  cell  proliferation  and  of  red  cell  destruction.  In  ti»e 
two  cases  examined  by  Eppinger  and  Charnas,  for  example,  the  urobilin 
excretion  in  the  stools  (0.50  and  0.89  g.)  was  four  to  seven  times  the 
normal  (0.13  g.).  If  the  average  life  of  the  red  corpuscle  was  not  altered, 
such  an  increase  in  red  cell  destruction  and  formation  would  cause  a 
'corresponding  increase  in  the  total  number  of  red  cells  in  the  body.  Smce 
the  red  cell  count  in  these  cases,  7,100,000  and  8,500,000,  respectively, 
indicated  that  the  number  of  red  cells  in  the  body  fell  short  of  this  esti- 
mate, it  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases  at  least  a  prolongation  of  the 
life  of  the  individual  cell  played  no  part  in  the  production  of  the  poly- 
cythemia.   The  overproduction  of  red  cells  appears  to  be  primary,  the  ovc^ 
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3struction,  in  part  at  least,  a  secondary  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
rUbur  and  Addis  report  a  case  of  cryptogenetic  polycythemia  in  which 
lere  was  no  increase  in  urobilin  output,  and  occasional  cases  have  been 
bserved  in  which  at  autopsy  no  evidence  of  change  in  the  blood-forming 
rgans  was  found.  Possibly  in  these  cases  the  polycythemia  was  due  to 
a  unusually  prolonged  life  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

Diminished  Oxygen  Supply. — The  stimulus  that  leads  to  an  overpro- 
action  of  red  cells  in  certain  cases  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  has  been 
iggested  that  in  certain  forms  of  symptomatic  polycythemia  there  may 
^  some  deficiency  in  the  oxygen  supply  to  the  tissues,  and  particularly 

the  bone  marrow.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  cyanosis  accom- 
nying  congenital  heart  disease  and  advanced  pulmonary  emphysema,  of 
-e  at  high  altitudes,  and  of  carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  in  which  last 
ndition  a  portion  of  the  hemoglobin  is  rendered  useless  for  respiratory 
irposes.  In  phosphorus  poisoning,  also,  there  seems  to  be  a  change  in 
le  tissue  metabolism  which  interferes  with  the  utilization  of  oxygen  (see 
cidosis.  Lactic  Acid).  Apparently  the  bone  marrow  reacts  to  a  deficient 
lygen  supply  by  an  increased  production  of  red  cells. 

After  Oiving  Hemolytic  PoiBons. — Other  types  of  symptomatic  poly- 
themia  have  followed  the  administration  of  hemolytic  poisons,  such 

toluylendiamin  or  acetanilid.  In  the  anemias  produced  by  such  toxic 
betances  the  formation  of  red  cells  is  also  increased*  but  the  increase  is 
it  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  shortened  life  of  the  average  erythro- 
te.  It  seems  probable  that  under  certain  conditions,  and  especially  when 
Lall  doses  are  given,  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  bone  marrow  may  be 
oeasive,  so  that  despite  the  briefer  life  of  the  red  cells  their  number  in 
9  blood  is  increased. 

Oryptogenic  Type. — The  pathogenesis  of  cryptogenic  polycythemia  is 
t  known.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the 
Kmdary  types  of  the  disease,  comparing  it  with  leukemia  (erythremia) 
ther  than  with  the  leukocytoses  (erythrocytosis).  It  is  true  that  the 
^to^enic  type  of  polycythemia  is,  on  the  whole,  more  intense,  that  the 
leen  is  more  commonly  enlarged  and  that  the  prognosis  is  relatively 
favorable.  But  these  appear  to  be  differences  in  degree  rather  than  in 
ad,  and  the  symptomatic  form  may  in  some  cases  present  all  the  clinical 
itures  of  the  cryptogenic  form,  save  that  its  etiology  is  known.  Further- 
>re,  Pappenheim  points  out  that  the  marrow  changes  in  cryptogenic  poly- 
themia  are  in  no  way  comparable  to  those  observed  in  leukemia.  The 
erproduction  of  red  cells  is  usually  of  a  normal  type  and  it  is  quantita- 
^ely  less,  for  example,  than  that  which  occurs  in  chronic  hemolytic 
tindice  (urobilin  determinations).  There  seems  no  reason  for  separat- 
5  the  various  forms  of  polycythemia  in  such  a  fundamental  way.  At 
3  present  time,  therefore,  it  seems  advisable  to  classify  them  as  secondary 
len  the  etiology  is  knoA\Ti,  and  as  cryptogenic  when  it  is  unknown. 
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The  Transfusion  of  Blood 

The  possible  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  the  transferal  of  blood 
from  a  healthy  animal  or  man  to  a  sick  patient  were  recognized  by  the  older 
generation  of  physicians ;  but  the  serious  or  even  fatal  consequences  that 
occasionally  occurred  during  such  transferals  caused  the  method  to  be  dis- 
carded. With  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  dangers, 
however,  it  has  become  possible  to  avoid  them.  For  this  reason  tlie  trans- 
fusion of  blood  has  assumed  great  practical  value  in  the  treatment  of  ce^ 
tain  diseases.  Various  phenomena  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
blood  into  an  animal  have  been  discussed  in  previous  pages,  but  it  seems 
advisable  to  bring  these  together  in  the  present  place. 

DaniJers  of  Transfusion 

(a)  Ilemolysis 

Blood  cannot  be  safely  transferred  from  one  animal  to  another  belonf 
ing  to  a  different  species.  The  blood  serum  of  one  species  often  hemolyie 
the  corpuscles  of  another,  and  even  though  such  hemolytic  properties  are 
absent,  they  frequently  develop  in  response  to  repeated  injections  of 
foreign  red  cells.  For  this  reason  successive  injections  of  foreign  blood 
become  increasingly  dangerous  (sec  Ilemolysis).  Even  among  animals 
Belonging  to  the  same  species  hemolysins  may,  in  certain  instances,  be  de- 
veloped by  repeated  blood  injections  (isohemolysins). 

Avoidance  by  Preliminary  Tests. — It  is  said  that  hemolysis  nerer 
occurs  when  the  sera  and  corpuscles  from  normal  men  are  mixed;  but 
isohemolytic  substances  may  probably  develop  in  certain  instances  on 
repeated  injections,  and  hemolysis  may  certainly  occur  when  sera  or  co^ 
puscles  from  diseased  persons  are  used,  A  blood  transfusion  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  may,  therefore,  be  followed  by  an  acute  hemolysis,  with 
hemoglobinuria  and  even  death.  This  acute  hemolysis  may  be  anticipated 
and  prevented,  however,  by  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  reaction 
that  takes  place  in  a  test  tube  between  the  blood  of  the  patient  and  the 
blood  of  the  proposed  donor.  Experience  has  shown  that  where  no  hemol- 
ysis occurs  in  the  test  tube  no  danger  from  intravascular  hemolysis  after 
transfusion  need  be  feared. 

(6)  Agglutination 

Agglutination  of  the  red  cells  of  one  individual  by  the  serum  of  an- 
other is  far  more  common  than  is  hemolysis.  When  hem.olysis  ocean, 
moreover,  it  is  usually  preceded  or  accompanied  by  agglutination.  Mo« 
has  classified  individuals  according  to  the  agglutinative  properties  of  their 
sera  and  red  cells  as  follows: 
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Group       I.    Sera  agglutinate  no  corpuscles. 

Corpuscles  agglutinated  by  sera  of  all  other  groups. 

Group     II.    Sera  agglutinate  corpuscles  of  I  and  III. 

Corpuscles  agglutinated  by  sera  of  III  and  IV. 

Group  III.    Sera  agglutinate  corpuscles  of  I  and  II. 

Corpuscles  agglutinated  by  sera  of  II  and  IV. 

Group  IV.    Sera  agglutinate  corpuscles  of  all  other  group?. 

Corpuscles  agglutinated  by  no  sera. 

Within  each  group  no  agglutination  and  no  hemolysis  occurs  when  the  sera 
and  corpuscles  of  different  individuals  are  mixed.  Transfusion  from  one 
to  another  individual  within  a  given  group  is,  therefore,  perfectly  safe  so 
£ar  as  any  dangers  connected  with  these  phenomena  are  concerned. 

Danger  from  Agglutination. — The  actual  danger  associated  with 
transfusion  in  those  cases  where  the  senun  of  the  donor  possesses 
agglutinative  properties  toward  the  corpuscles  of  the  recipient  is  not 
great,  for  the  amount  of  serum  received  is  relatively  small,  and  it  is 
usually  not  present  in  sufficient  concentration  witliin  the  body  of  the 
recipient  to  agglutinate  his  corpuscles.  Wlien,  however,  the  serum  of 
the  recipient  agglutinates  the  corpuscles  of  the  donor,  it  seems  probable 
that  agglutination  may  occur  within  the  body  of  the  recipient.  Even 
here,  however,  accidents  appear  to  have  been  rare;  although  the  remark- 
able phagocytosis  of  (foreign  ?)  red  cells  observed  after  certain  transfu- 
sions may  have  been  dependent  upon  the  sensitization  of  the  foreign 
corpuscles  by  such  agglutinative  substances. 

(c)   Coagulation  and  Protein  Intoxications 

The  injection  of  various  substances  into  the  blood  vessels  may  cause 
fever  and  intravascular  clotting  (see  Causes  of  Fever,  Thrombosis). 
Defibrinated  blood  has,  in  certain  cases,  caused  intravascular  thrombi. 
The  substance  responsible  for  this  change  is  not  fibrin  ferment,  for  large 
quantities  of  pure  ferment  may  be  injected  into  animals  with  impunity. 
On  the  other  hand,  substances  that  contain  tlirombokinase,  or  that  lead  to 
a  liberation  of  tlirombokinase  bv  destruction  of  the  formed  elements  of  the 
blood,  may  cause  intravascular  thrombi.  Wlien  defibrinated  blood  is  used 
for  transfusion  it  has  been  claimed  tliat  the  dangers  of  clotting  may  be 
minimized  by  taking  care  not  to  squeeze  the  fibrin  taken  from  the  blood 
and  by  allowing  the  defibrinated  blood  to  remain  in  an  ice  chest  for  24 
hours  previous  to  making  the  injection. 

Use  of  Uncoagulated  Blood. — Modern  technic  has  greatly  lessened 
this  danger  by  making  it  possible  to  use  uncoagulated  blood.  The  latter 
may  be  introduced:  (1)  directly  by  anastomosing  superficial  blood  vessels 
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of  the  recipient  and  donor  (Crile) ;  (2)  by  injecting  blood  immediately 
after  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  blood  vessels  (Lindeman) ;  or  ('> 
by  preventing  clotting  with  small  amounts  of  sodium  citrate  (Weil). 

Effect  of  Foreign  Proteins. — Not  infrequently  a  group  of  symptom 
follow  the  transfusion  of  blood  which  are  similar  to  those  produced  hyth 
injection  of  foreign  proteins  into  the  body  (see  Anaphylaxis).  Anioiij 
these  symptoms  are  fever  and  skin  eruptions  of  an  urticarial  nature.  Sue 
symptoms  appear  to  l>e  particularly  marked  and  frequent  when  defibr 
iiated  blood  is  used. 


Beneficial  Effects  of  Transfusion 

The  beneficial  effects  of  blood  transfusions  are  due  in  part  to  il 
increased  amount  of  fluid  introduced  into  the  vessels.  In  this  regard  tlu 
probably  possess  no  advantage  over  the  injection  of  normal  saline  solutin 

The  Introduction  of  Bed  Cells. — The  second  cause  of  benefit  depeu 
u])on  the  introduction  of  red  cells.  In  anemias  from  various  cans 
and  in  poisoning  from  illuminating  gas  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  i 
addition  of  red  cells  is  obvious.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  r 
cells  introduced  into  the  body  do  not  live  very  long.     The  life  of  t 
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Fig.  124. — Effect  of  Repeated  TransfusioDB  of  Blood  Upon  the  Hemoglobin  and  Blood  Volu 
of  a  Rabbit.  The  Thin  Line  Represents  the  I*erccntage  of  Hemoglobin,  the  Broken  V 
Represents  the  Hlood  Volume,  and  the  Heavy  Line  Represents  the  Total  Amount  of  Hei 
globin  in  the  Body.  Note  that  Ah  a  Result  of  the  Transfusions  There  la  a  Slight  Incm 
in  the  Total  Amount  of  Blood  in  the  Body  and  a  More  Marked  Increase  in  the  Percenti 
and  Total  Am(;nnt  of  IT«Mnofflobin.  The  Effect  Lasted  for  Over  Thirty  Days.  .  (Fr 
Boycott  and  Douglas,  Jour.  Path,  and  Bacter.) 
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xiormal  red  cell  is  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  life 
of  foreign  cells  is  less.  Todd  and  White,  who  followed  the  fate  of  the 
oells  injected  by  biological  methods  of  study,  were  able  to  demonstrate 
these  cells  for  from  four  to  nine  days  after  the  injection.  After  large 
transfusions  into  normal  animals  the  quantity  of  hemoglobin  in  the  body 
Tnay  be  increased  for  twenty  days  or  more  (Fig.  124).  While  the  life- 
saving  eflFects  of  blood  transfusions  are  thus  easily  explained  in  such  con- 
ditions as  acute  hemorrhage  or  carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  it  is  evident 
that  some  other  explanation  is  required  for  the  prolonged  improvement 
which  may  follow  blood  transfusion  in  such  chronic  conditions  as  perni- 
cious anemia.  Morawitz  has  suggested  that  the  foreign  blood,  even  in 
small  quantities,  may  exert  some  stimulating  eflFect  upon  the  processes  of 
regeneration  in  the  l)one  marrow. 

Beneficial  Effect  in  Hemorrhagic  Diseases. — ^Remarkable  imjirove- 
nient  has  followed  tlic  transfusion  of  blood  into  patients  suffering  from 
various  hemorrhagic  diseases,  such  as  hemophilia,  purpura  hemorrhagica, 
mele;ia  neonatorum,  etc.  The  mechanism  of  the  improvement  in  these 
various  types  of  hemorrhagic  disease  probably  varies  according  to  the 
character  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  prompt  cessation  of 
hemorrhage  in  many  cases  that  the  foreign  blood  supplies  some  element 
which  prevents  further  hemorrhage. 

Patholo^  of  the  Leukocytes 

Classification  and  Origin 

Classification 

The  white  corpuscles  of  normal  human  blood  are  distinguished  from 
one  anotlier  partly  by  the  shape  and  staining  i)roperties  of  their  nuclei 
and  partly  by  the  amount,  staining  properties,  and  granulations  of  their 
protoplasm.  They  fall  into  two  main  groups:  the  non-granular  mono- 
nuclear cells  and  tlie  granular  ix)lynuclear  ('polym(»ri)honuclcar)  cells. 

Non-granular  Cells. — To  the  first  group  belong  the  typical  lympho- 
cyles.  These  are  small  to  medium-sized  cells,  having  u  single,  small  and 
deeply  stained  nucleus,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  or  broad  band  of 
basic-staining  protoplasm.  The  nucleus  is  usually  round,  but  it  may  be 
somewhat  flattened  or  indented.  These  cells  make  up  alx)ut  23  per  cent 
of  the  total  leukocytes  of  normal  blood. 

In  the  first  group  also  we  may  place  the  large  mononuclear  cells,  which 
are  characterized  by  their  large  size,  the  round  or  somewhat  irregular 
character  of  their  nuclei,  and  the  relatively  good  staining  of  nuchMis  iind 
protoplasm.  The  nature  and  relationshi[)  of  these  cc^lls  are  at  ])r(»s(»nt 
uncertain,  for  while  some  have  allied  them  with  tlic^  lymphorytes,  others 
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have  allied  them  with  the  transitional  eells.  Certain  ancestors  of  the 
granular  forms  resemble  in  appearance  the  large  mononuclears,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  these  appear  normally  in  the  peripheral  blood 
stream.  The  large  mononuclear  cells  make  up  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of 
the  total  leukocyte  count. 

Granular  Polynucleax  Leukocytes. — The  polynuclear  leukocytes  with 
protoplasmic  granulations  are  divided  into  three  main  groups  according 
to  the  character  of  the  granulations.  The  most  numerous  are  those  con- 
taining fine  granules  which  take  the  neutral  stains,  the  neutrophih.  These 
make  up  from  65  to  72  per  cent  of  the  leukocytes  in  normal  human  blooi 
Next  in  number  come  the  polynuclear  cells,  which  contain  large,  round  and 
highly  refractile  protoplasmic  granules.  These  cells,  the  eosinophih, 
make  up  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  all  leukocytes.  Finally,  we  have  cells 
with  large,  irregular  granules  which  take  a  deep  basic  stain,  the  ma$t 
cells.     The  last  make  up  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  leukocyte  count. 

Transitional  Cells. — All  of  the  leukocytes  thus  far  described  are  now 
regarded  as  mature  cells  in  the  sense  that  transitions  do  not  occur  from 
one  form  to  another  in  the  peripheral  blood.  The  so-called  transitiond 
cells  are  large  cells  with  a  single  indented  or  lobed  nucleus  and  with  an 
abundant  protoplasm,  containing  very  fine  granules  which  take  basic  stain?. 
It  seems  certain  that  these  cells  do  not  represent  a  transition  between  the 
large  mononuclear  cells  and  the  polynuclear  neutrophils.  Some  observers 
have  held  that  the  transitionals  are  related  to  the  large  mononuclears, 
others  that  they  are  related  to  the  parent  cells  of  the  polynuclear  neutro- 
phils (myelocytes),  while  still  others  believe  that  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  both. 

Origin 

Polynuclear  Cells. — Both  neutrophilic  and  eosinophilic  cells  originate 
normally  in  the  bone  marrow,  and  they  have,  therefore,  been  called  the 
myeloid  cells.  Their  immediate  ancestors,  the  myelocytes,  possess  the 
characteristic  granulations,  but  their  nuclei  are  round  or  oval.  As  the 
myelocytes  become  older  the  nucleus  becomes  more  deeply  indented  (kid- 
ney and  horseslioe  shapes)  and  eventually  it  is  broken  up  into  several 
fragments,  often  united  by  fine  filaments  of  nuclear  material.  The  age 
of  granular  cells  is,  therefore,  indicated  by  the  degree  of  nuclear  lobula- 
tion. Arneth  has  proposed  that  these  cells  be  further  classified  according 
to  the  number  of  nuclear  fragments  which  they  contain. 

The  myelocytes,  both  neutrophilic  and  eosinophilic,  are  derived  in 
turn  from  large  bone  marrow  cells  which  have  a  non-granular,  basic 
standing  protoplasm  and  a  round  nucleus  (myeloblasts).  In  the  develop- 
ment of  granular  leukocytes,  therefore,  we  have  originally  a  large  mono- 
nuclear and  non-granular  cell  which  first  develops  protoplasmic  granules 
and  later  a  lobulation  of  its  nucleus. 
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Mononuclear  Cells. — The  lymphocytes  of  the  peripheral  blood  take 
their  origin  from  the  small  lymphatic  cells  that  are  found  in  lymphatic 
tissues  through  the  body.  The  origin  of  the  large  mononuclear  and  tran- 
sitional cells  is  still  uncertain. 

Ultimate  Ancestry  of  Blood  Cells. — While  most  hematologists  believe 
that  the  immediate  ancestry  of  the  various  blood  cells  is  distinct  and  that 
transitions  do  not  occur  between  the  main  types,  it  is  possible  that  at  a 
very  early  period  the  cells  of  the  blood  may  all  have  arisen  from  a  common 
ancestral  cell.  In  pathological  studies,  however,  the  changes  observed 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  correlated  with  the  immediate  ancestry  of  the  cells 
and  the  ultimate  origin  is  rarely  of  clinical  interest. 

Some  Biological  Properties  of  the  Leukocytes 

ChemoUms 

The  white  blood  corpuscles  show  ameboid  movements.  These  are  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  case  of  the  neutrophils,  are  somewhat  less  marked 
in  the  case  of  the  eosinophils,  and  are  very  slight  and  slow  in  the  case  of 
the  lymphocytes.  The  last,  indeed,  are  often  regarded  as  non-ameboid 
cells.  The  direction  in  which  the  leukocytes  move  is  governed  mainly  by 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  medium  that  surrounds  them.  Bacteria 
and  foreign  proteins  usually  exert  an  attractive  influence  (positive  chemo- 
taxis)  upon  the  neutrophils,  and  w^hen  introduced  into  the  body  they  often 
become  surrounded  by  large  numbers  of  these  cells.  The  part  played  by 
such  cells  in  the  processes  of  infection  and  immunity  has  been  discussed 
elsewhere  (see  Phagocytosis).  It  will  be  recalled  that  such  local  collec- 
tions of  leukocytes  are  often  associated  with  an  increased  number  of  the 
corresponding  cells  in  the  circulating  blood. 

Just  as  bacteria  and  their  products  usually  exert  a  positive  chemotactic 
influence  upon  the  neutrophilic  leukocytes,  so  the  material  from  trichinae 
and  other  parasitic  worms  is  believed  to  exert  a  similar  attractive  influence 
upon  the  eosinophilic  cells.  To  what  extent  chemotactic  substances  are 
responsible  for  collections  of  lymphocytes  is  less  certain. 

Ferments 

The  white  cells  in  the  blood  like  cells  elsewhere  in  the  body  possess  a 
variety  of  ferments.  These  ferments  may  be  liberated  after  death  of  the 
cells  or  possibly  they  may  be  secreted  during  their  vital  activities.  The 
ferment  content  of  the  different  leukocytes  varies.  Neutrophilic  cells 
contain  an  oxidizing  ferment  and  also  contain  a  pow^erful  proteolytic  fer- 
ment, which,  like  trypsin,  is  most  active  in  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline 
solutions.  Lymphocytes,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  a  proteolytic  ferment 
which  is  most  active  in  acid  solutions.    Lympliocytes  and  lymphatic  tissue 
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also  coutain  a  fat-splitting  ferment  which  is  said  to  be  absent  from  other 
forms  of  leukocytes. 

Leukocytosis  and  Leukopenia 

The  number  of  leukocytes  in  the  peripheral  blood  ordinarily  varies 
from  6,000  to  10,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  When  the  number  is  iih 
creased,  it  is  called  a  leukocytosis ;  when  diminished,  a  leukopenia. 

Leukocytoses  are  distinguished  according  to  the  type  of  cell  that  is 
most  increased  beyond  the  normal.  Most  common  are  the  neutrophilic 
leukocytoses,  less  common  the  eosinophilic  leukocytoses  and  the  lymphocy- 
toses. At  times  there  is  a  percentage  but  not  an  absolute  increase  in  a  ce^ 
tain  type  of  cell,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  other  forms. 

Physioloi{ical  Leukocyfoses 

The  number  of  leukocytes  may  be  moderately  increased  under  a  variety 
of  physiological  conditions ;  such  as  after  meals,  during  the  later  stages  of 
prgffliancy,  shortly  after^  birth,  after  very  severe,  exercise,  and  after 
thoroughchilling.  ^  The  leukocytosis  of  chilling  appears  tQ__beJocal  in 
characte?¥nd  to  be  caused  by  the  marked  constriction  of  the  peripheral 
vessels  with  slowing  of  the  blood  stream.  This  causes  the  white  cells 
to  accumulate  in  the  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  vessels. 

Digestion  Leukocjrtosis. — Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  so- 
called  digestion  leukocytosis.  This  is  most  marked  when  an  individual, 
after  fasting,  eats  a  meal  containing  large  quantities  of  protein.  Under 
these  conditions  the  number  of  leukocytes  in  the  peripheral  blood  may  be 
increased  by  about  one-third,  the  increase  being  particularly  marked  in 
the  neutrophilic  cells.  The  cause  of  this  leukocytosis  is  not  known,  but 
the  increase  in  neutrophils  may  possibly  bear  some  relation  to  the  fact 
that  they  contain  the  largest  amounts  of  proteolytic  ferment  that  is  active 
in  slightly  alkaline  media. 

Patboloifical  Leukocytoses 

(a)  Neutrophilic  Leukocytoses 

The  most  important  type  of  neutrophilic  leukocytosis  is  that  which 
occurs  in  certain  infectious  diseases;  particularly,  pneumonia,  abscesses, 
tonsillitis,  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas.  In  these  conditions  leukocyte 
counts  from  15,000  to  20,000  are  common  and  counts  of  50,000  or  more 
may  occur.  The  predominant  increase  is  in  the  neutrophilic  cells.  The 
occurrence  and  the  degree  of  infectious  leukocytoses  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  factors. 

Factors   Ooveming  Leukocjrtoses. — (1)    Type  of  infecting  organ- 
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nn.    Infeetioaa  cocci  are  more  frequent  causes  of  leukocytosis  than  are 
16  typhoid  b&oillufi,  the  colou  bacillus  or  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

(2)  Localization  of  the  process.  Localized  abseessea  even  when  pro- 
uced  by  the  typhoid  or  colon  bacilli  may  increase  the  number  of  leuko- 
ytes,  whereas  generalized  infections  with  cocci  (as  in  malignant  endo- 
arditis)  may  fail  to  do  eo.  In  tuberculous  meningitis  a  leukocytosis  is 
he  rule,  whereas  it  is  usually  absent  in  other  tuberculous  infections. 

(3)  The  reaction  of  the  patient.  In  a  general  way  the  leukocytic  reac- 
ions  are  analogous  to  the  febrile  reactions  that  occur  in  infectious  proc- 
sses.  A  severe  infection  with  a  marked  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
atient  tends  in  general  to  be  associated  with  a  high  leukocytosis.  A  mild 
ifection  or  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  react  against  a  severe 
ifection  may  each  be  the  cause  of  low  or  absent  leukocytosis  in  conditions 
•here  increased  counts  are  the  rule. 

The  leukocytosis  which  follows  acute  hemorrhage  is  probably  due  to  the 
loreased  activity  of  the  bone  marrow  that  follows  a  loss  of  blood. 

(&)  Eosinophilic  Levkocyioses 

Eosinopbilias  have  been  observed  in  a  great  variety  of  clinical  condi- 
ons,  among  which  are  infections  with  parasitic  worms,  asthma  and  cer- 
iin_8kin  conditions  (urticaria,  pemphigus,  dermatitis  herpetiformis,  etc.) 

TrichimaalB. — In  tricbiniasis  the  percentage  of  eosinophils  in  the  blood 
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{.  129.— Experimental  EosinophllU  Producfd  by  InfoctlDg  Gulnea-plnH  with  a  Moderate 
N'limNT  of  tho  I'nrBBitc.  The  T'ppcr  riirve  Rcpri'nentii  Iho  Weight  of  thp  ADimnl.  Ihc 
MliMIe  Curve  llie  IlreentaKy  of  EoKlnnphlla,  and  the  I.i.w,t  Ciirvp  llii-  NiimlH-r  of  Knsln- 
orihllH  prr  r.mni.  of  Blood.  Note  that  the  Rine  Ocriirn-il  Aboiil  the  Tunlh  im.v  unci  that 
There  Waa  a  Fill  Before  tlw  Death  of  the  Animal.     (Krom  Opic.  Atu.  Jour.  Med.  Sd.) 
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may  reach  65  per  cent,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  leukocytes.  Opie  has  shown  that  eosinophilia  may  be  produced  a 
piiinea-pigs  by  infecting  them  experimentally  with  trichinae.  This  esiperi- 
mental  eosinophilia  appears  abont  one  week  after  the  infection,  reaobci 
its  height  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  and  falls  below  the  normal  before 
deatli.  If  the  animals  are  infected  with  an  overwhelming  dose  the  Dum- 
ber of  eosinophils  in  the  blood  may  be  diminished  from  the  start    The 
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Fig.  126.— Rffect  Upon  Etwinophlls  of  an  OvcrwholmlDg  lofpction  of  a  Gulnoa-plg  with  W 
ohlnse.     Upper  LIdc  Itopr^Ronta  tbc  Bod;  Weight.     Lower  Line  RpprpscDtK  the  Perrriitip 
of  tlOBloophilB  In  thi>  I'orlpheral  Blood.     Note  that  thp  Fall  Bptflns  Early  and  th»t  Thw      ] 
Cells    PrartloaBj-    DlEOppear   from    lhr>    CIreulallag    Blood    at   the   Time    of   Denlta  wblrl 
Occurred  on  tbo  Twelltb  Day.     (Drawn  from  data  of  Ople,  Amer.  Jour.  Med,  ScL) 

eosinophilia  in  these  animals  is  associated  with  local  aeciimHlatious  of 
these  cells  in  the  mesenteric  nodes  and  in  the  lungs,  presumably  because 
embryos  have  lodged  in  these  localities  and  have  attracted  the  cells.  In 
man  collections  of  eosinophils  have  also  been  obsen-ed  in  the  voluntary 
muscles  about  the  encysted  embryos.  The  bone  marrow  in  experiinentil 
infections  is  usually  increased  in  extent  and  shows  large  numbers  of 
mature  and  immature  eosinophilic  cells  (polynuclears  and  myelocytes!. 
In  very  severe  infections,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eosinophilic  cells  in  the 
bone  marrow  may  show  evidences  of  degeneration. 

As  an  Anaphylactic  Phenomenon. — The  eosinophilia  accompanviuj; 
asthma  and  certain  exudative  akin  lesions  is  possibly  to  be  regardtJ 
as  an  anaphylactic  phenomenon,  for  Schlecht  and  others  have  slioffu 
that  eosinophilia  may  be  produced  in  the  guinea-pig  and  in  the  dog 
by  repeated  injections  of  foreign  proteins.  These  eosinophiliaa  are  »*■ 
sociated  with  local  collections  of  these  cells  in  the  lungs  (asthma)  and 
in  the  skin  lesions.  The  local  inflammations,  which  occur  when  a  foreign 
protein  is  repeatedly  injected  into  certain  animals  (Arthur's  pheaom- 
enon),  also  contain  a  large  number  of  these  cells.  Finally,  yernal  con- 
junctivitis, which  may  be  of  an  anaphylactic  character,  ia  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  of  immerous  eosinophils  in  the  exudate. 

Bacterial  Infection  and  Eosinophilia. — During  bacterial  infectious 
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be  number  of  eosinophils  in  the  peripheral  blood  is  frequently  dimin- 
shed,  but  as  the  fever  subsides  their  number  rises  and  during  convalescence 
here  may  be  a  moderate  increase.     Similar  changes  have  been  observed 

/iyperleukoci^tos/5 

Leukopenia  after^ 
Injection 


Total  Count  of 
leukocytes 


£os/nophif  —  ^     ^ 

'  ^^  ^     Reactive 

£o5i'nof>h/ii'a 

Reduction  or  Disappearance 
of  the  Eosinophilic  CeUs 

S.  127. — Effect  of  Bacterial  Infection  Upon  the  Eosinophils.  During  the  Leukocytosis  the 
Eosinophils  Fall  and  with  Recovery  There  Is  a  Uoactlvc  Eoslnophilia.  (From  Stilubli, 
**Ergebn.  d.  inn.  Med.  u.  Kinderheilk.,"  published  by  J.  Springer,  Berlin.) 

Fter  the  injection  of  dead  cultures  into  animals.  In  the  region  about 
ich  injections,  eosinophilic  cells  are  rare,  either  because  the  bacterial 
)ison8  destroy  these  cells  or  because  they  are  driven  away  by  negative 
lemotactic  influences. 

(c)   Lymphocytosis 

In  young  infants  a  hnnphocytosis  is  normal,  the  percentage  of  these 
lis  in  the  blood  being  40  per  cent  or  more.  During  childhood  there 
ems  to  be  a  special  tendency  to  the  development  of  lymphocytoses,  and 
creased  numbers  of  lymphocytes  have  been  observed  in  certain  gastro- 
testinal  disturbances  and  in  cervical  IjTuphadenitis.  W!>QPpi?>fi"C9Ugb  is 
ten  accompanied  by  a  very  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  these  cells, 
irticularly  in  children.  In  adults  a  Ijinphocytosis  is  occasionally  ob- 
rved  during  infectious  diseases  where  one  ordinarily  expects  to  find  an 
crease  in  the  neutrophils  (Cabot).  The  nature  of  this  form  is  not  clear. 
3cal  collections  of  l;yTnphocytic  cells  often  occur  ahout  lesions  caused  by 
icteria  that  contain  lipoid  substances  (tubercle  bacilli,  leprosy  bacilli), 
ossibly  such  collections  may  be  correlated  with  the  observation  that  lym- 
locytes  possess  a  special  lipolytic  ferment. 

(d)    Increases  in  the  Large  Mononuclears  and  Transitionals 

An  increased  number  of  large  mononuclear  cells  in  the  peripheral 
cod  has  been  observed  in  malaria.  The  transitionals  are  increased  in 
odgkin's  disease,  although" where  a  leukocytosis  is  present  this  increase 
av  be  an  absolute  one  and  may  not  be  evident  on  the  differential  count 
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alone.     An  increase  in  the  number  of  transitional  cells  has  also  been 
observed  occasionally  in  lymph  gland  tuberculosis  and  in  typhoid  fever. 
I  Evans  has  reported  a  remarkable  case  in  which  the  transitionals  rose  to 
\over  54  per  cent  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Leukopenia 

As  a  rule,  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  leukocytes  in  the  periph- 
eral blood  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  neutrophils.  Asa 
result  of  such  a  reduction  there  is  a  high  percentage,  though  not  an  abso- 
lute increase,  in  the  number  of  other  cells  and  particularly  of  the  hmpko- 
cytes.  Among  febrile  diseases,  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis  not  infre- 
quently produce  such  a  blood  picture. 

Pathojfenesis  of  Leukocytoses 

An  increased  number  of  cells  in  the  circulating  blood  may  be  due:  (11 
to  an  attraction  of  such  cells  out  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  formed 
or  out  of  collections  in  the  internal  organs;  or  (2)  to  an  increased  actiritr 
of  the  tissues  that  give  rise  to  these  cells.  The  latter  condition  is  respon- 
sible for  the  leukocytoses  obser\'ed  in  certain  cases  of  bone  tumor,  for  the 
leukocytosis  following  hemorrhage,  and  for  the  increased  number  of  leuko- 
cytes and  their  progenitors  in  leukemia. 

Relation  to  Chemotaxis. — We  have  seen  that  bacterial  products  and 
various  other  substances  exert  a  positive  chemotactic  influence  upon  the 
neutrophilic  leukocytes,  and  that  an  analogous  relation  exists  between 
certain  animal  parasites  and  the  eosinophilic  leukocytes.  It  is  obvioos 
that  when  such  bacteria  or  animal  parasites  gain  entrance  to  the  body 
they  will  tend  to  attract  certain  forms  of  leukocytes,  and  in  this  vay 
a  local  collection  of  the  attracted  cells  takes  place  about  the  oflFending 
particles.  Such  a  local  accumulation  of  cells  would  tend  to  diminish  tieir 
number  in  the  circulating  blood.  When,  however,  the  chemotactic  snh- 
stances  enter  the  blood  they  attract  cells  out  of  their  sites  of  formatioB 
or  out  of  any  collections  that  may  be  present  elsewhere  in  the  body. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  number  of  cells  in  the  blood  increases,  and 
the  increase  is  due  to  the  particular  cells  that  are  attracted  by  the  sut 
stance  in  question. 

Increased  Activity  of  Formative  Tissues. — ^As  a  result  of  this  lo^ 
of  cells  the  formative  tissues  tend  to  reproduce  these  cells  in  greater 
numbers  and  an  overproduction  may  take  place.  Possibly,  in  addition, 
the  chemotactic  or  other  substances  derived  from  the  foreign  cells  may 
irritate  the  formative  tissues  and  thus  accelerate  their  functional  activity- 
In  any  case,  the  bone  marrow  of  patients  with  neutrophilic  or  eosinophite 
leukocytoses  usually  shows  evidences  of  increased  activity.  The  active 
marrow  may  extend  beyond  its  usual  limits  and  the  cells  in  questi(»,  «* 
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ill  as  their  progenitors,  are  increased  in  number  and  are  actively  multi- 
jring.  Under  such  circumstances  one  might  anticipate  that  immature 
lis  would  escape  into  the  circulating  blood.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case, 
he  polynuclear  cells  show  an  increased  percentage  of  the  forms  with 
agle  or  few  nuclei,  and  a  diminished  percentage  of  the  more  highly  frag- 
ented  forms.  Furthermore,  small  numbers  of  myelocytes  frequently 
company  any  polynuclear  leukocytosis,  the  myelocytes  showing  the  same 
^anulations  as  the  increased  polynuclears. 

Patho^nsis  of  Leukopenia 

Injury  to  Formative  Tissues. — The  leukocyte^  which  wander  into  the 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  infecting  organisms  often  succumb  to 
3  attacks  of  the  latter,  and  may  be  observed  in  various  stages  of  dis- 
egration.  It  seems  probable  that  these  injurious  substances  may  also 
ter  the  blood  stream,  and  thus  act  not  only  upon  the  blood  cells  but 
on  the  formative  tissues.  A  slight  injury  to  these  last  may  increase 
sir  activity;  this  being,  as  we  have  seen,  one  explanation  for  the  Icukocy- 
lis  commonly  obsen'cd  during  infections.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more 
•ions  injury  to  the  bone  marrow  may  diminish  the  regenerative  processes 
5re  taking  place.  Such,  apparently,  is  the  explanation  for  the  absence  of 
ikocj'tosis  and  for  the  leukopenia  observed  in  overwhelming  infections, 
the  resistance  of  the  individual  is  diminished,  such  a  serious  damage  to 
B  blood-forming  tissues  is  more  readily  produced.  Leukopenia  may  also 
produced  by  benzol  and  by  exposure  to  theji-rays,  both  of  which  damage 
e  bone  marrow.  It  may  be  due,  furthermore,  to  an  exhaustion  or 
jlasia  of  the  marrow  tissue  (see  Aplastic  Anemia). 

OoUection  of  Cells  in  Internal  Orgfans. — Finally,  certain  forms  of 
akopenia  are  due  to  other  causes  than  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
•Be  marrow.  During  anaphylactic  shock  in  the  dog,  for  example,  the 
Jynuclear  cells  practically  disappear  from  the  circulating  blood.  In  this 
Be  the  disappearance  seems  to  be  due  to  a  collection  of  these  cells  in  the 
temal  organs  (lungs). 

Leukemia  and  Allied  Conditions 

General  Ginsiderations 

By  leukemia  we  mean  a  diffuse,  unrestrained  growth  of  the  tissues 
at  give  rise  to  the  white  blood  cells.  However  important  from  the  clin- 
1  standpoint  may  be  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  the  essential  change 
this  disease  lies  in  the  hyperplastic  or  tumorlike  (sarcoid)  alterations 
ich  are  found  in  the  blood-forming  tissues.  As  a  rule,  these  are  asso- 
ted  with  quantitative  and  qualitative  alterations  in  the  blood  picture, 
ing  to  the  entrance  of  numerous  ripe  and  unripe  leukocytes  into  the 
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circulation;  but  the  blood  picture  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  disease, 
and  to  those  rare  cases  in  which  leukemic  changes  in  the  blood-forminj 
tissues  have  been  associated  with  little  or  no  change  in  the  blood  itself  the 
name  of  aleukemic  leukemia  has  been  given. 

Two  Groups:  Myeloid  and  Lymphatic. — The  leukemias  are  divided 
into  two  main  groups,  the  myeloid  and  the  lymphatic.  In  the  former,  fte 
myeloid  tissues  throughout  the  body  show  an  abnormal  proliferation;  in 
the  latter,  the  lymphatic  tissues  show  a  similar  change.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  two  forms  of  leukemia  are  mutually  exclusive.  Only  a  few 
mixed  forms  have  been  described,  and  the  interpretation  of  such  cases  as 
true  mixtures  of  the  two  types  has  been  questioned. 

Qironic  Myeloid  Leukemia 

The  anatomical  changes  in  chronic  mveloid  leukemia  consist  essentiallT 
in  a  diffuse  hyperplasia  of  the  myeloid  tissue  in  the  bone  marrow.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  appearance  of  myeloid  tissue  in  other  organs,  and 
particularly  in  the  li\[er,  the  l>'mpli_jiodes  and  the  spleen.  The  rdatioa 
of  these  latter  to  the  bone  marrow  changes  has  been  variously  interpretei 
By  some,  they  are  regarded  as  colonizations  or  metastases  of  cells  whid 
are  carried  from  the  bone  marrow,  deposited  in  these  new  sites,  and  there 
take  root  and  grow.  By  others,  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  these 
extramedullary  areas  of  proliferation  develop  in  situ  from  cells  that  took 
part  in  the  formation  of  white  blood  cells  during  fetal  life.  The  latter 
view  is  founded  in  part  upon  embryological  considerations,  in  part  upon 
the  observation  that  such  myeloid  masses  may  be  present  without  anf 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  bone  marrow. 

Myelocytes  and  Myeloblasts. — Histologically  these  areas  of  myeloid 
tissue  are  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  cells  which  are  the  normal 
progenitors  of  the  polynuclear  granular  cells ;  i.  e.,  granular  mononudear 
cells  (myelocytes)  and  non-granular  mononuclear  cells  (myeloblasts). 

Blood  Picture. — The  blood  picture  in  typical  cases  of  myeloid  lea- 
kemia  is  characterized  by  the  large  number  of  cells  of  myeloid  origin  that 
appear  in  the  circulating  blood.     The  total  number  of  leukocytes  is  usually 
increased  to  from  100,000  to  800,000.     The  differential  count  usually 
shows  about  50  per  cent  of  the  polynuclear  granular  forms  (neutrophils, 
eosinophils,  and  basophils),  about  40  per  cent  of  their  ancestral  forms 
(neutrophilic  and  eosinophilic  myelocytes,  myeloblasts,  and  related  forms) 
and  a  marked  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  typical  lymphocytes.   lu 
addition,  there  is  frequently  a  more  or  less  marked  anemia,  and  nucleated 
red  cells  in  large  numbers  may  appear  in  the  circulating  blood.    The 
changes  in  the  red  cell  formation  are  due  to  mechanical  or  other  effects 
produced  by  the  exuberant  growth  of  myeloid  tissue  upon  the  marrow 
cells  that  normally  give  rise  to  red  corpuscles. 

Vakiations  in  the  Blood  Piotube. — ^Remarkable  changes  in  the 
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ood  picture  of  myeloid  leukemia  may  occur.  During  treatment  with  the 
ray  or  with  benzol,  both  of  which  destroy  myeloblast ic  cells,  the  leuko- 
rte  count  may  fall  even  to  the  normal,  the  enlarged  spleen  may  lessen  in 
ze,  and  the  anemia  may  improve.  Similar  changes  sometimes  occur 
^ther  spontaneously  or  as  a  sequel  to  acute  infections.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ler, the  quantitative  change  in  the  blood  picture  is  more  striking  than 
le  qualitative  change,  for  blood  smears  may  still  show  an  unusual  number 
f  immature  granular  cells.  At  other  times  the  blood  picture  becomes 
Tactically  normal.     That  such  changes  represent  a  remission  rather  than 

cure  of  the  disease  is  evident,  however,  from  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later 

relapse  usually  occurs. 

Qironic  Lymphatic  Leukemia 

The  anatomical  changes  in  chronic  lymphatic  leukemia  consist  in  a 
iffuse  hj'perplasia  of  the  hnnphatic  tissues  throughout  the  body,  and 
specially  in  the  lymph  glands,  the  spleen  and  the  bone  marrow.  The 
s^ergrowth  of  bone  marrow  with  lymphatic  tissue  is  believed  to  originate 
•om  areas  of  honphatic  tissue  present  in  this  region.  An  absolute 
I  well  as  a  relative  reduction  in  the  number  of  granular  cells  in  the  circu- 
ting  blood  may  result  from  this  cause. 

Increase  of  White  Corpuscles. — Tn  lymphatic  leukemia  the  number  of 
hite  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  usually  increased  to  from  40,000  to 
)0,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  Of  tliese  from  85  to  99  per  cent  are  small 
•  medium-sized  lymphocytes.  As  a  rule,  nucleated  red  cells  are  less 
>inmon  in  the  circulating  blood  than  in  the  myeloid  form  of  leukemia, 
at  at  times  they  appear  in  large  numbers.  They  are  due  to  the  over- 
Powth  of  bone  marrow  with  lymphatic  tissue. 

Effect  of  Treatment — Aleukemic  Types. — As  in  the  myeloid 
^rm  of  the  disease,  treatment  with  the  x-ray  or  with  benzol  may  be 
allowed  by  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes  in  the 
lood  and  even  with  a  return  to  a  normal  T)lood  picture.  Aleukemic  types 
f  the  disease  w^hich  do  not  depend  upon  treatment  are  more  conmion  than 
^  myeloid  leukemia.  In  such  cases,  there  may  be  an  enlargement  of  the 
^phatic  glands  which  show  the  typical  anatomical  picture  of  lymphatic 
Jukemia.  The  total  leukocyte  count  is  normal  or  subnormal,  but  in  many 
l«es  there  is  a  relative  increase  in  the  lymphocytes  of  the  blood. 

Acute  Leukemia 

Acute  leukemia  is  to  be  separated  from  the  chronic  forms  by  reason 
'  its  rapid  course,  its  peculiar  blood  picture  and  its  resemblance  to  an 
fectious  disease. 

Acute  leukemia  is,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  fatal,  the  illness  lasting  from  one 
nine  weeks.    In  some  patients,  the  high  fever  and  great  prostration  sug- 
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gest  an  acute  infectiotis  disease;  in  others,  the  marked  hemorrhagic  tend- 
ency suggests  a  diagnosis  of  purpura  hemorrhagica.  Blood  examinations 
usually  show  a  twoderate  to  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  white  blood 
corpuscles,  the  prevailing  cell  l)eing  a  large  mononuclear  form  with  frw 
if  any  granules. 

Origin  of  Mononuclear  Oelld. — Acute  leukemia  was  formerly  re 
garded  as  a  subvariety  of  the  chronic  lymphatic  form  of  the  disease,  dif- 
fering from  it  in  its  rapid  course  and  in  the  large  size  of  the  prevailinj 
blood  cells.  More  recent  work,  however,  indicates  that  in  mauy,  and 
perhaps  in  most,  of  the  cases  the  large  non-granular  cells  that  predomi- 
nate in  the  circulating  blood  belong  to  the  myeloid  rather  than  to  the 
lymphatic  type  of  cells.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  facts: 
I  (1)  typical  granular  myelocytes  may  be  found  in  the  peripheral  blood; 
f  (2)  anatomical  examination  may  show  an  especial  involvement  of  tbc 
myeloid  tissue;  and  (3)  biological  tests  indicate  that  the  abnormal  cells 
in  the  blood  are  more  closely  related  to  the  granular  cells  than  to  tbc 
lymphocytes.  I^ngcope,  for  example,  found  that  the  cells  in  the  acute 
leukemias  which  he  studied  possessed  proteolytic  ferments  similar  to  th(»c 
possessed  by  the  neutrophilic  polyimclears,  and  others  have  shown  that,  in 
certain  cases,  these  cells  may  contain  the  oxidizing  ferment  which  cha^ 
acterizes  neutrophilic  cells.  ^-' 

Qiloroma 

This  rare  neoplasm  is  characterized  anatomically  by  its  greenjeolor. 
by  its  origin  from  periosteum,  especially  that  covering  tlie  bones  of  tlie 
face,  and  by  an  altej;ed  blood  picture.  The  latter  is  similar  to  or  identical 
with  the  blood  picture  of  leukemia.  Although  the  number  of  leukocytes 
may  at  times  be  normal,  they  are  often  increased,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  differential  count  shows  the  changes  that  occur  in  myeloid,  in  lym- 
phatic, or  particularly,  in  acute  leukemia.  In  view  of  these  blood  findings 
the  view  is  generally  accepted  that  chloroma  is  essentially  related  to  leu- 
kemia, but  that  for  some  reason  a  tumor  is  formed  which  has  a  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  blood-forming  tisvsucs. 

EOohiy  of  Leukemia 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  etiology  of  leukemia  is  still  unsolved.  According  to  one  view,  it 
is  caused  by  an  infection  which  produces  a  peculiar  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  blood-forming  tissues.  According  to  the  other  view,  it  is  a  malignant 
disease  of  these  tissues  with  an  escape  of  neoplastic  cells  into  the  circu- 
lating blood. 

First  Hypothesis :  A  Malignant  DiBcase. — The  view  that  leukemia  is 
.essentially  a  malignant  disease  i?  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  disease 
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J  have  an  unrestrained  growth  of  certain  cells  in  the  body.  It  differs 
om  an  ordinary  neoplasm  in  that  it  has  no  local  origin  but  arises  from 
1  the  tissues  belonging  to  a  certain  system;  i.  e.,  from  those  which  give 
se  to  certain  types  of  white  blood  corpuscles.  Transitions  to  localized 
imors  do,  however,  occur.  As  we  have  seen,  chloromata  are  usually  asso- 
rted with  a  leukemic  blood  picture.  A  less  intimate  relationship  exists 
Btween  leukemias  and  the  so-called  myelomata.  The  latter  are  multiple, 
ircumscribed  tumors  of  the  bone  marrow  which  invade  and  destroy  the 
eighboring  bone.  Histologically,  myelomata  may  be  made  up  of  myelo- 
y'tes,  of  myeloblasts,  of  lymphocytes,  of  plasma  cells,  or  of  erythroblastic 
ssue.  The  blood  picture  is  not  characteristic.  Myelomata  differ  from 
le  aleukemic  leukemias  in  that  the  new  growing  tissue  is  circumscribed 
id  not  generalized.  In  an  analogous  relation  to  lymphatic  leukemia 
[ind  the  so-called  hTnphosarcomata.  These  show  an  aggressive  infiltra- 
►'e  growth  of  lymphatic  cells,  but  the  process  does  not  involve  all  of  the 
mphatic  tissues  equally.  Blood  changes  may  be  absent.  It  is  evident, 
erefore,  that  we  have  various  transitions  between  typical  leukemia  and 
rcumscribed,  though  multiple,  tumor  masses,  which  are  composed  of 
Hilar  cells  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  leukemic 
anges  in  the  blood.  If  these  tumor  masses  are  to  be  regarded  as  malig- 
nt  neoplasms  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  then  leukemia  must  also 
long  to  the  same  category,  for  no  sharp  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn. 
,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leukemias  are  essentially  infectious  processes, 
en  it  seems  probable  that  somCj  if  not  all,  of  these  tumorlike  new  growths 
J  likewise  of  an  infectious  character. 

Second  Hypothesis:  An  Infectious  Disease. — The  infectious  theory  of 
ikemia  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  acute  type  of  the  disease  usually 
08  a  course  strongly  suggesting  an  acute  infection,  with  high  fever, 
>stration,  and  a  hemorrhagic  tendency.  Various  pathogenic  microor- 
aisms  have  been  cultivated  from  the  blood  or  tissues  of  such  patients 
i  the  blood  changes  of  acute  leukemia  have  been  found  in  patients  dying 
miliary  tuberculosis.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  acute  leukemia  is 
e  to  an  infection,  either  the  causative  organism  has  not  been  found  or 
J  disease  represents  an  unusual  and  abnormal  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
tie  marrow,  which  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  microorganisms.  The 
5W  that  leukemia  is  due  to  an  infection  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
3  experiments  of  Ellerman  and  Bang,  who  succeeded  in  transmitting 
icken  leukemia  to  normal  fowls.  They  found,  furthermore,  that  such 
msmission  could  be  accomplished  even  though  all  cells  were  removed  bv 
ssages  through  a  fine  filter.  These  authors  believe,  therefore,  that 
icken  leukemia  is  due  to  a  filtrable  virus.  Most  interesting  is  their 
servation  that  some  of  the  animals  inoculated  developed  the  myeloid 
rm  of  the  disease  while  others  developed  the  lymphatic  form. 

Relation  of  Malignant   Tumors  to   Infections. — Perhaps  one 
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should  not  be  too  insistent  in  separating  tumors  from  infections,  for  it  is 
possible  that  tumors  result  either  from  infections  directly  or  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  infections.  Peyton  Kous  has  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting a  sarcomalike  tumor  from  one  chicken  to  another  by  means  of 
cell  free  filtrates.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  attempts  to  transmit  other 
tumors  in  this  way  have  failed. 

Hodgkin^s  Disease 

An  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  often 
associated  with  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  may  occur  in  a  variety  of 
conditions.  Among  these  are  the  leukemias,  generalized  tuberculosis  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  other  infectious  processes.  Anatomical  studies  by 
Dorothy  Reed  and  by  Longcope  have  shown,  however,  that  these  may  be 
distinguished  from  a  well-defined  type  of  general  glandular  enlargement 
to  which  the  name  of  Hodgkin's  disease  may  properly  be  applied. 

A  Systemic  Lymphatic  Disease. — ^Hodgkin's  disease  (lymphogrann- 
lomatosis,  malignant  lymphoma)  is  a  systemic  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
apparatus.  The  enlarged  glands  contain  hmphocytes,  fibroblasts,  leuko- 
cytes and  peculiar  giant  cells  in  irregular  arrangement.  Xot  infrequently 
an  unusual  number  of  eosinophils  are  also  present.  These  cellular  areas 
may  be  separated  by  areas  of  necrotic  or  fibrous  tissue. 

Blood  Picture  in  Hodgkin's  Disease. — The  blood  picture  in  Hodgkin*s 
disease  is  more  or  less  characteristic.  According  to  Bunting,  two  types 
must  be  distinguished:  those  ^vith  a  normal  and  those  vnth  an  increased 
leukocyte  count.  The  latter  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  neutrophilic  cells 
and  it  occurs  particularly  in  patients  who  have  had  the  disease  for  a  year 
or  more.  When  the  number  of  leukocytes  is  normal,  the  transitioi^als  are 
increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively  (8  to  15  per  cent);  when  the 
number  of  leukocytes  is  increased,  the  percentage  of  transitionals  may 
be  normal,  but  their  absolute  number  is  increased.  In  all  cas(s  there 
If  is  an  increased  number  of  blood  platelets. 

Nature  of  Disease  Obscure. — The  nature  of  Hodgkin's  disease  is  still 
under  discussion.  The  gross  appearance  of  the  glandular  masses  and 
their  tendency  to  invade  neighboring  structures  suggest  a  malignant 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  their  histological  picture  suggests  a  chronic 
inflammation  (lymphogranulomatosis) . 

Bacteria  Isolated  from  Enlarged  Glands. — In  recent  veare  a 
number  of  investigators  have  isolated  bacteria  from  the  enlarged  glands 
of  patients  suffering  from  Hodgkin's  disease.  Particularly  characteristic 
are  the  diphtheroid  bacilli  which  have  been  isolated,  among  others,  by 
Bunting  and  Yates.  These  investigators  have  also  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  disease  similar  to  Hodgkin's  by  injecting  pure  cultures  of  their 
bacilli  into  monkeys.  The  finding  of  similar  organisms  in  a  varietj  ol 
other  clinical  conditions,  and  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  various 
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heroid  bacilli  isolated  from  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  indicate, 
irer,  that  further  study  is  required  before  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
gical  relationship  of  these  organisms  to  the  disease  is  established. 
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Chapter  XII 
The  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion 

The  Chemical  Regulation  of  Body 

Functions 


General  Considerations 

Up  to  the  final  quarter  of  the  past  century,  the  attention  of  physiol- 
ogists was  directed  almost  entirely  toward  the  nervous  control  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  bodv.  The  activities  of  voluntary  muscle,  of 
smooth  muscle  and  of  glandular  organs  could  be  influenced  by  stimulating 
the  proper  nerves,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
sole,  means  by  which  the  body  controlled  and  correlated  the  functions  of 
its  component  parts.  It  is  true  that  in  1841)  Berthold  had  shown  that 
the  body  changes  which  follow  the  castration  of  young  cockerels  could 
be  prevented  by  implanting  the  testicles  at  some  distant  part  of  the  body, 
and  that  birds  operated  upon  in  this  manner  developed  the  vocal  powers, 
the  desire  for  combat,  the  comb  and  the  sexual  instincts  of  normal  cocks. 
This  decisive  demonstration  of  a  chemical  control  of  development  by  the 
sex  glands  made  little  impression  at  the  time,  however,  and  the  view 
held  sway  that  the  chemical  processes  of  the  body  consisted  solely  in  a 
buihling  up  and  a  breaking  down  of  various  tissues,  in  absorption,  com- 
bustion, excretion  and  similar  ])rocesses. 

Hormones. — At  the  present  time,  however,  we  recognize  that  the  body 
functions  are  regulated  not  alone  by  nervous  influences,  but  also  by 
chemical  substances  that  pass  from  the  tissues  into  the  blood  stream.  We 
have  seen,  for  example,  that  carlwn  dioxid  and  other  waste  products  of 
an  acid  character  exert  a  preponderating  influence  upon  the  activities 
of  the  respiratory  center  and  thus  upon  the  respiratory  movements,  that 
pancreatic  tissue,  ev(Mi  when  se])arate(l  from  its  nerve  supply,  exercises 
a  profound  elTect  upon  carbohydmte  metabolism,  and  that  pancreatic 
juice  is  secreted  after  the  injection  of  secretin,  a  substance  that  can  be 
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prepared  by  the  action  of  acids  or  soaps  upon  the  duodenal  mucosa.  To 
such  substances  that  are  derived  from  one  organ  and  that  influence  an- 
other after  passage  into  the  blood  stream,  Starling  has  given  the  name 
of  chemical  messengers  or  hormones. 

The  Diictless  Glands 

With  the  discovery  that  certain  glands  possess  ducts  and  that  clla^ 
acteristic  secretions  escape  through  these  ducts,   the  functions  of  these 
glands  seemed  well  on  the  way  to  solution.     But  the  function  of  certain 
other  glandlike  organs  which  lacked  secretory  ducts  remained  a  riddle. 
Among  these  latter  are  the  thyroid,  the  parathyroids,  the  th>'mus,  tl:e 
hypothesis,  the  epiphysis  and  the  adrenals.     To  BrowTi-Sequard  belonirs 
the  credit  for  having  impressed  the  medical  w^orld  with  the  view  that  all 
glandular  organs,  be  they  with  or  without  ducts,  may  give  off  to  tlie 
blood  certain  substances  that  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  body 
as  a  whole.     The  essential  correctness  of  his  conception  is  now  generally 
recognized,   and  the  glands  that  possess  such  functions  are  called  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion.     These  include  not  only  the  ductless  glands 
just  enumerated,  but  certain  others  which  elaborate  both  an  external 
secretion  that  escapes  through  the  duct  and  an  internal  secretion  that 
enters  the  blood.     Among  the  glands  that  possess  this  double  function 
may  be  mentioned  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the  duodenal  mucosa  and  tlie 
sex  glands. 

Evidences  of  Internal  Secretion 

Direct  and  conclusive  proof  that  a  particular  gland  supjilies  an  in- 
ternal secretion  to  the  body  is  furnished,  if  peculiar,  physiologically 
active  substances  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  or  lymph  that  leaves 
the  gland  in  question.  Proof  of  this  character  has  been  furnished  only 
for  one  gland  of  internal  secretion,  the  adrenal.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  failure  to  find  an  active  substance  in  the  blood  that  leaves  a  gland 
does  not  demonstrate  the  absence  of  an  internal  secretion ;  for  the  secre- 
tion poured  out  may  be  greatly  diluted  by  the  large  quantity  of  blood 
and  of  lymph  that  comes  from  the  gland,  and  may  thus  escape  detection 
by  any  available  method. 

Effects  of  Excision  and  Implantation. — Next  in  order  of  value  as  eri- 
dence  of  internal  secretion  is  the  observation  that  the  excision  of  the 
gland  produces  characteristic  changes  in  the  vital  processes.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  obser\-ation  that  such  changes  may  be  more  or  less  pre- 
vented or  neutralized  by  implantation  of  the  gland  elsewhere  in  the 
body  or  by  the  administration  of  glandular  preparations,  then  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  an  internal  secretion  may  also  be  regarded  as  conchisive. 
Demonstrations  of  this  type  have  been  furnished  for  the  internal  secre- 
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tioa  of  the  pancreas,  the  thyroid,  the  parathyroids,  the  hypophysis,  the 
iidrenals  and  the  sex  glands 

The  Administration  of  Glandular  Extracts. — Finally  comes  the  study 
of  the  physiological  effect  produced  by  the  administration  by  mouth  or 
by  injections  of  glandular  extractjj  and  of  other  preparations  derived 
from  the  glands.  The  demonstration  of  physiologically  active  principles 
in  a  gland  of  internal  secretion  suggests  that  similar  substances  may  pass 
into  the  circulation  under  normal  or  pathological  conditions,  and  this 
possibility  is  strengthened  if,  under  pathological  conditions  of  supj)osed 
hypcrfunction,  the  symptoms  correspond  to  tlioso  produced  by  the  admin- 
istration of  glandular  substance.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  (iraves' 
disease  and  it  is  possibly  also  the  case  in  the  diabetes  insipidus  that 
^metimes  accompanies  disease  of  the  pituitary  gland. 


Types  of  Glandular  Disturbance 

Hypoflinction. — Diminished  function  of  a  gland  of  internal  secretion 
is  suggested,  when  the  anatomical  changes  present  are  those  of  a])lasia  or 
destruction  and  when  the  s\Tnptoms  correspond  with  those  that  follow 
tJie  surgical  extirpation  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  gland  in  rjuos- 
tion.  If,  in  addition,  the  symptoms  are  relieved  by  the  administration  of 
glandular  products  or  by  the  successful  transplantation  of  the  gland  in 
cpiestion,  the  evidence  of  diminished  or  absent  function  is  conclusive. 

Hyperfunction. — An  excessive  or  hyperfunction  of  a  gland  of  internal 
Bocretion  is  suggested  when  the  clinical  symptoms  of  a  disease  resemble 
those  produced  by  the  administration  of  the  gland  in  question,  and  when, 
furthermore,  the  anatomical  study  of  the  gland  shows  hyperplastic  or 
other  changes,  indicative  of  increased  functional  activity  of  its  cells, 
Further  evidence  of  hyperfunction  is  furnished  by  the  results  of  operative 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  diseased  structure.  If,  after  suci^  removal,  nor- 
mal conditions  become  reestablished  the  evidence  of  hyperfunction  is 
conclusive. 

Aberrant  Types. — There  remain  for  discussion  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  clinical  conditions  which  are  evidently  referable  to  patholog- 
ical disturbances  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion  but  which  do  not 
fall  clearly  either  into  the  group  of  hyperfunctions  or  into  the  group  of 
hypofu  net  ions.  The  cause  of  these  aberrant  types  of  disease  is  not  alto- 
gether clear.  We  know  that  certain  glands  of  internal  secretion,  such 
as  the  hypophysis  and  the  adrenals,  possess  a  complex  structure  and  that 
the  different  parts  show  different  physiological  properties.  It  is  possible 
ftjsa  that,  where  the  structure  is  of  a  homogenous  character,  the  gland 
pnay  secrete  more  than  one  physiologically  active  s\ibstance.  In  either 
pase,  it  is  conceivable  that  under  pathological  conditions  one  element  in 
tlMB  secretion  may  bP  incfeaspd,  whereaij  anotlier  is  nonnal  or  diininishod 
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J 11  such  cases,  the  clinical  disease  may  represent  a  mixture  of  the  effects 
produced  by  variations  in  the  component  elements  of  the  glandular  actir- 
ity.  Possibly  also  the  deviations  from  the  typical  pictures  of  h^'pe^ 
function  and  hypofunction  are  due  to  some  peculiar  reaction  on  the  parf 
of  the  individual  patient.  It  is  possible,  finally,  that  variations  from  the 
characteristic  pictures  may  be  due  not  only  to  changes  in  the  qiiantitv 
of  the  secretion,  but  also  to  changes  in  its  quality.  Indubitable  proof 
of  such  a  dysfunction  is  not  easily  furnished,  but  it  affords  a  readv  and 
convenient  explanation  for  many  aberrant  types  of  internal  glandular 
disease. 

Disturbances  of  the  Thyroid  Gland 

Hypothyroidism 

The  condition,  now  recognized  as  hypothyroidism  of  adults,  was  iiM 
described  in  1873  by  Sir  William  Gull,     Five  years  later  it  was  given 
the  name  of  myxedema  by  Ord,  who  found  a  mucinlike  material  in  tbe 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  patient  coming  to  autopsy.     The  relatiaii  cl 
myxedema  to   the  thyroid  gland   did  not  become  clear,   howeveTi  mdt 
the  surgeons,  Reverdiu  of  Geneva  and  Kocher  of  Berne,  had  dcae^M 
a   similar  condition   which  followed   the  complete  extirpation  of  iBOlkV 
ous    thyroid    glands    from    their    patients.     The    suggestion    thai   }sA 
diseases  were  due  to  a  lack  of  thvroid  secretion  called  forth  a  niultitilde 
of  studies,  both  as  to  the  effect  of  thyroid  extirpation  upon  animals,  ind 
the  effect  of  thyroid  administration  and  transplantation  on  those  suffer 
ing  from  these  diseases.     As  a  result  of  these  studies  it  became  evident 
that  a  diminished  or  absent  thyroid  secretion  produces  a  definite  clinical 
picture. 

Myxedema  of  AduMs 

We  have  seen  that  the  name  myxedema  was  given  to  this  disease  on 
account  of  the  ])eculiar  swellings  observed  in  the  subcutaneous  and  other 
tissues.  Although  such  swellings  suggest  at  first  an  ordinary  edema,  tliey 
differ  from  this  in  that  they  do  not  pit  on  pressure  and  that  on  anatomical 
examination  they  contain  a  mucinlike  material.  In  pronounced  cases 
of  the  disease,  such  swellings  are  more  or  less  general  over  the  body. 
They  are,  however,  particularly  marked  about  the  cheeks,  the  nose  and 
the  eyelids.  The  inmiobility  which  they  cause  gives  to  the  face  a  peculiar, 
expressionless  appearance.  Swellings  are  also  common  in  the  neck,  above 
the  clavicles,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Such  swellings 
are  caused  in  part  by  the  mucinlike  material  just  mentioned,  in  part 
they  are  due  to  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissues. 

Thickenings  in  Mucous  Membrane. — Similar  thickenings  may  appear 
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Tegumental  Changes. 
—In  addition  t..  these 
fliaraeteriatic  swellinj^a, 
[latienta  siitferiny  fn-ni 
tnyxcfleuia  shi>w  varioua 
changes  in  their  tegu- 
mental strnctiircs.  The- 
^■kiij  is  dry  and  has  a  pc- 
L-idiar  sallow  color,  the  i 
nails  are  brittle,  the 
hair  is  both  dry  and 
brittle  and  tends  to  fall,  i 
while  the  teeth  decay 
and  are  lost.  \ 

Depression  of  Bodily  PuDCtions.— Finally,  a   ile[tression  of  Viirions 
bi«ly  functions  takes  jdace.   'I'he 
liniiul  metabolism  is  diminished 
and  the  patients  avoid  exercise. 
K.XI>e  weiRht  is  nsually  increased. 
The    alimentary    tolerance    for 
;ar  is  often  greater  than  nor 
The  temperature  tends  to 
i  somewhat  subnormal  and  the 
Mrt  action  is  elow.    Meiiairua- 
Kiu  usually  ceases.     C'haracter- 
Itic  mental  changes  appear,  the 
>8t  common  and  striking  be- 
apathy  an<[  s'liiiTuiliTnce, 
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MiM  Types  of  Hypothyroidism 

In  addition  to  tlie  mitspoken  cusps  of  m^Ttedema  with  eharacterisi 
swellings,  a  variety  of  milder  aud  less  cbaracterislic  forms  liave  Iwn 
described.  Tims  ^tarcliiafava  descrilied  a  form  of  tIi_\-roid  insufficieni^ 
wliicli  was  charaeterized  by  apatby  and  somnolence.  In  other  cases,  jiiiat 
puins,  defective  menstruation,  hoarse  voii>e,  deafness,  and  sevei 
patioii  have  been  attribiilGd  to  this  caiisD.  Finally,  von  Koorden  Wici 
that  certain  forms  of  obesity  are  due  to  a  partial  thjToid  insiitficifing 
(see  Obesity).  In  all  siich  cases,  the  assumption  that  a  patient  is  suffer- 
ing fi-oui  a  mild  type  of  hypothyroidism  is  based  in  part  upon  u  siiiiH 
lartty  of  the  symptoins  observed  to  tiiose  of  typical  myxedema,  and  is 
part  Hjion  tho  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  tbe  ad  mini  strut  iott 
of  thyroid  preparations. 

Sporadic  Cretinism 
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dwarf  stature,  tl 
lack  of  growth  fif  tl 
facial  bones  cbu« 
the  face  to  be  small  relative  to  the  size  of  the  cranium,  whili-  d 
lack  of  development  of  the  sphenoid  gives  a  sunken  appearance  to  ll 
huso  of  the  nose.     T!lp  fontanels  do  not  close  until  late  in  life  and  dai 

Mental  Developjnent.— Tbi?  mental  development  of  cretins  is  likcwi 
imperfect  and  in  pronounced  cases  tbe  individual  never  attains  a  inent 
development  beyond  that  of  late  infancy. 
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Resemblance  to  Myxedema. — C!iaiij;cs  in  niitritioii  ami  in  the  k-gn- 
Ijiientnl  striicliiri's,   as  wi'U  as   miiciiious   deposits,   resemble  those  which 
ill    inyxfilcnia.     The   liasa]    inetnboliani   is   definitely   fiiminisbed. 
Thfi  iilKlriiiinn  i.t  fil'len  distended. 

Eetarded  Development  in  Mild  Types. — Milder  lyyiei*  of  hvjxjthyroid- 
1  isiii  in  infinite  iiml  cliildren  retard  tlie  mental,  hodily  and  sexual  develop- 
Iment.     Tiie  ]iiili<?iits  are  stupid,  inideryizeil,  and  sexually  infantile. 

Relation  of  the  Thyroid  Id  Sporadic  Cretinism  and  Myxedema 
That  myxedema  and  sporadic  cretinism  are  duo  wlmlly  hi-  in  largo 
brt  to  a  (leiiiMent  secretion  of  the  thyroid  jrhind  may  Ims  rcpirded  aa 
iBfinitcly  estalilished.     The  typical  complex  of  myxedema  has  followed 


^ViS.  132.— ili.irogrflph  of  Cretin  Ijinib  About  line  Yciir  Old  ami  of  a  Norinul  Ijiuil.  r>t  Eleven 
MooUu.  (From  SlmiiHun,  Qunrt.  Jour.  Kip.  l'by»inl..  |)ii1)ll»liod  liy  i.'barli'H  lirlAlii  &  Co., 
London.) 

5  operative  removal  of  the  {irland  in  man.  The  removal  of  the  thyroid 
1  very  yonng  animals  has  led  to  changes  similar  to  those  of  sporadic 
1.  The  long  bones  remain  short,  psychic  apathy  may  occur 
sheep),  the  hair  differs  from  that  of  nonnal  animals,  and  sexual  devel- 
ipment  is  delayed  or  ab-ient. 

Effect  of  Use  of  Thyroid  Substances. — The  administration  of  thyroid 
ubstance  to  myxedematoua  patients  causes  striking  changes.  The  awell- 
hg!,  disappear,  the  akin  becomes  warm  and  soft,  the  metabolism  is 
^elerated  and  the  mental  apathy  and  stupor  disappear.  The  adminia- 
ration  of  thyroid  substance  to  sporadic  cretins  causes,  in  addition,  a 
levelopment  of  the  mind,  the  body  and  the  sexual  functions.  The  trans- 
lantation  of  thyToid  tissue  derived  from  other  individuals  into  various 
larts  of  the  body  has  been  followed  by  similar  changes,  but  in  most,  if 
1  nil,  inHtauces  the  tissue  ao  transplanted  has  nltimately  degenerated 
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d  the  symptoms  have  returned,  so  that  the  hope  for  a  permanent  cure 

surgical  means  has  not  been  realized. 

Restoration  Often  Incomplete. — ^In  many  instances  patients  have 
3n  restored  to  a  normal  or  nearly  normal  condition  by  the  administra- 
n  of  thyroid  substance,  and  have  relapsed  into  their  original  state 
len  the  administration  of  thyroid  was  discontinued.  At  times,  however, 
B  patients  have  been  improved  by  thyroid  administration  only  to  a 
rtain  point.  If  the  administration  of  thyroid  substance  were  pushed 
yond  this  point  toxic  symptoms  of  hyperthyroidism  have  appeared  even 
leu  certain  symptoms  of  myxedema  were  still  present.  In  sporadic 
?tinism,  also,  the  administration  of  thyroid  substance,  while  causing  a 
irked  improvement,  has  often  failed  to  restore  the  individual  to  a  per- 
;tly  normal  condition.  The  reason  for  such  partial  failures  of  thyroid 
dication  is  not  altogether  clear.  Possibly,  as  Falta  suggests,  the 
lures  may  be  due  to  various  complications,  such  as  involvement  of 
er  glands  of  internal  secretion  and  degenerations  of  the  heart  muscle 
of  other  tissues.  Possibly,  also,  the  thyroid  medication  used  does  not 
)vide  a  perfect  substitution  therapy  or  possibly  the  original  disease  is 
e  not  to  hypothyroidism  alone  but  also  to  some  perversion  of  the 
iretion  (dysthyroidism). 

Hyperthyroidism 

Experimental  Hyperthyroidisni 

For  the  production  of  experimental  hyperthyroidism  two  general 
thods  have  been  employed.  The  first  of  these  consists  in  the  admin- 
ration  of  thyroid  preparations,  the  second  in  increasing  the  functional 
ivity  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

(1)  Effects  of  Thyroid  Administration 

The  remarkable  improvements  that  have  followed  the  administrations 
thyroid  preparations  to  myxedematous  patients  and  to  sporadic  cretins, 
:urally  led  to  studies  of  the  effect  of  these  preparations  on  other  dis- 
cs and  on  normal  animals  and  men.  Toxic  symptoms  can  be  induced 
most  and  probably  in  all  animals  by  thyroid  feeding.    As  Carlson  and 

associates  have  shown,  however,  the  resistance  to  such  feeding  varies 
iely  in  the  different  species.  Carnivora  are  relatively  resistant,  herbiv- 
:  less  so,  while  man  appears  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to  thyroid 
ding.  The  most  constant  symptoms  observed  are  loss  of  body  weight, 
tro-enteritis,  and  diarrhea.  As  a  rule,  animals  develop  neither  a  rapid 
irt  rate,  increased  nervousness,  nor  exophthalmos. 

Effect  on  Man. — Thyroid  substance  has  been  administered  to  man 
inly  for   therapeutic   purposes.      During  such   administration   toxic 
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symptoms  not  infrequently  appear.  These  consist  of  loss  of  wei^t, 
feelings  of  warmth  and  sweating,  tachycardia,  trembling,  restlessness, 
insomnia,  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances.  In  a  remarkable  case  re- 
ported by  Notthafft,  the  patient,  who  had  been  gaining  weight,  took  nearly 
a  thousand  th\Toid  tablets  during  the  course  of  five  weeks.  In  addition 
to  most  of  the  above  symptoms  he  showed  rapid  respirations,  slight  rise 
of  temperature,  glycosuria,  and  bilateral  exophthalmos.  The  suscepti- 
bility to  thyroid  niodieation  certainly  varies  considerably  in  different 
individuals,  and  persons  with  thyroid  disease,  whether  nn^xedeni:!  or 
Graves'  disease,  often  seem  peculiarly  prone  to  develop  toxic  symptoms. 
Even  in  normal  individuals,  however,  largo  doses  often  produce  tacliv- 
cardia  and  losses  of  weight. 

Effect  on  ^rETABOLisM. — The  effect  of  thyroid  medication  upon  the 
metabolism  of  normal  and  of  pathological  individuals  has  been  repeatedly 
studied,  but  here  again  considerable  variations  have  been  noted  among 
different  subjects.  In  some  cases  at  least,  the  administration  of  thyroid 
preparations  has  increased  the  general  rate  of  metabolism  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  (see  ^letabolism). 


(2)   Thyroid  Stimulation 

The  administration  of  iodin  preparations  to  patients  with  thyroid 
disease  is  occasionally  followed  by  a  group  of  svinptoms  that  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  produced  by  the  administration  of  thyroid  substance 
itself.  Among  these  are  tachycardia,  tremor,  increased  nervoiisne'> 
and  loss  of  weight.  These  effects  may  be  produced  in  susceptiWe 
individuals  by  relatively  small  doses.  Apparently  in  such  cases  the 
iodids  cause  the  liberation  of  an  excessive  amount  of  thyroid  secretion. 
It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  such  effects  are  rarely  if  ever  produced  in 
normal  individuals. 

Stimulation  of  Nerves. — Cannon  and  his  associates  have  shown 
that  it  is  also  possible  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  hyperthjToidism  ex- 
perimentally in  cats  by  anastomosing  the  central  end  of  the  cut  phrenic 
nerve  with  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cut  cervical  sympathetic.  After 
union  has  taken  place,  the  rhythmical  stimuli,  which  normally  pass  down 
the  phrenic  nerve  to  the  diaphragm  during  each  respiration,  are  carried 
to  and  act  upon  the  thyroid  gland.  Following  this  operation  the  animals 
become  unusually  excitable,  develop  tachycardia  and  diarrhea,  and  have 
a  high  basal  metabolism  which  may  indeed  exceed  twice  the  normal 
The  effects  obtained  by  this  procedure  correspond  to  the  symptoms  ob- 
served when  thyroid  substance  is  given  in  excess  to  susceptible  individuals, 
and  they  are,  as  we  shall  see,  very  similar  to  those  present  in  exophthal- 
mic goiter. 
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Exophthalmic  Goiter 

Manifestations 

In  addition  to  the  goiter,  the  characteristic  manifestations  of  this 
disease  consist  of :  (a)  metabolic  changes;  (b)  ocular  changes ;  (c)  cardio- 
vascular changes;  and  (d)  nervous  <;hanges. 

(a)  Metabolism. — In  typical  exophthalmic  goiter  the  rate  of  body 
metabolism  is  alwavs  increased.  While  this  increase  is  enhanced  by  the 
nervousness  and  by  the  restless  muscular  activity  of  these  patients,  it 
remains  higher  than  normal  even  when  these  extraneous  influences  are, 
so  far  as  possible,  eliminated.  The  basal  metabolism  in  Graves'  disease 
is  frequently  from  50  to  80  per  cent  above  the  normal;  and  there  is 
probably  no  other  condition,  aside  from  the  experimental  hyperthyroidism 
pntduced  by  Cannon,  in  which  the  basal  metabolism  equals  that  seen  in 
severe  cases  of  exo])hthalniic  goiter.  Furthermore,  the  increase  is  roughly 
proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  clinical  manifestations.  To  this  in- 
creased rate  of  metabolism,  as  well  as  to  the  muscular  activity  so  com- 
monly present,  is  due  the  loss  of  weight  that  may  occur  even  when  the 
patient  is  eating  well,  the  tendency  to  a  slight  elevation  of  body  tempera- 
ture, and  the  warm  and  moist  skin  that  serves  to  increase  the  elimination 
of  heat  from  the  bod  v. 

Nitrogenous  ^Metabolism;  Glycosuria. — Xot  only  is  the  total 
metabdism  increased  but  there  is  frequently,  in  addition,  an  increase 
in  the  nitrogenous  metalK)lism  which  renders  the  maintenance  of  nitrog- 
enous equilibrium  difficult.  Patients  with  exophthalmic  goiter  often 
show  also  an  unusual  tendency  to  alimentary  glycosuria,  despite  the  fact 
that  excessive  quantities  of  material  are  being  consumed  in  the  body. 
Cramer  and  Krause  observed  that  the  administration  of  thyroid  to  ani- 
mals lessened  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  alimentary  glycosuria  of  Graves'  disease  is  due  to  some 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  liver  to  perform  its  normal  glycogenic  function 
when  excessive  quantities  of  sugar  are  taken  by  mouth. 

(b)  Ocular  Signs. — The  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  to  which  symp- 
tom exophthalmic  goiter  owes  a  part  of  its  name,  may  develop  gradually 
or  it  may  appear  quite  suddenly.  Occasionally  it  varies  markedly  within 
short  periods  of  time.  It  is  possible  that  these  variations  may  result,  as 
some  have  held,  from  vascular  changes  in  the  vessels  lying  in  the  orbit. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  exophthalmos  is  due  to  a  spasm 
of  the  smooth  muscle  fibers,  described  by  Miiller  and  by  Landstrom. 
These  fibers  ext(Mid  about  the  eyeball  and  are  attached  to  the  lids  and 
the  anterior  orbital  fascia.  Their  contraction  tends  to  draw  back  the  lids 
and  to  protrude  the  eyeball.     This  smooth  muscle  is  innervated  by  the 
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cervical  svmpatlietic  nerve,  and  atitinilatiou  of  this  nerve  produces,  among 
other  effects,  a  wideniug  of  the  palpebral  fissure  and  a  protrusion  of  ibt 
eveball.  Extirpation  of  tbe 
superior  cervical  svmpBtlii'ti* 
fraiiglion  from  patients  with  pj- 
oplitlialiiiic  goiter  has  frenoeiil- 
!y  lieen  full  owed  l>v  a  note- 
worthy  reduction  of  the  kc 
oplithalnios,  a  fat-t  which  sup- 
ports the  view  that  the  protrn* 
siou  of  the  eye  is  due  to  an  nn- 
usiial  activity  of  the  smvutk 
iiinscle  fibers  in  the  orbit. 

Peksistenck  of  Proiui- 
siox, — After  exophthahuos  W 
persisted  for  some  time,  th-n 
Hpl^-ara  to  be  a  deposit  of  fit 
in  the  posterior  orbit&l  Umiim 
which  lends  to  fix  the  eynball  ia 
il^  iiew  position.  For  this  rc«- 
f;.iii,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  ]>atients,  who  have  ncvr- 
ered  from  other  symptoms  of 
exophthalmic  j^joiter,  conlitnie  t* 
s!iiiw  a  prominence  of  the  eyre. 
Action  ok  Otiikk  Obbith. 
iluscLKs. — The  other  ociiliir 
manifestations  of  this  dist-a* 
may  also  Iw  explained  hv  as- 
.■'timiiig  a  spasm  of  the  smooth  nniaile  libers  in  the  orbit,  which  tentls  to 
retract  the  lids  and  to  interfere  with  the  movcmeDts  of  the  ocular  globr. 
PosBibly,  also,  the  failure  of  the  upper  lid  to  follow  the  movement  of  tlw 
eyeball  as  the  patient  watches  an  object  move  from  h1)ovc  dowiiwnr'l 
(Gracfe's  sipnl,  the  widened  paljicbrul  tlssure  (Dalryiuple)  and  tlic  rf 
traction  of  the  upper  lid  when  tl)e  patient  looks  intently  at  an  olijwl 
(Kocher),  are  all  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  levator  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Tim 
imperfect  convergence  of  the  eyes  when  an  object  is  held  close  to  the  fa«! 
(Moebius)  may  be  due  to  a  weakness  of  the  internal  recti.  ; 

(c)  Oardiovaacular  Symptoms. — An  almost  constant  manifestatii«, 
of  exophthalmic  goiter  is  tacbycurdin.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  • 
stimulation  of  the  cardiac  accelerator  nen'cs.  Palpitation  and  accidental 
murmurs  are  also  common.  In  addition,  and  eapeeially  in  chronic  casw. 
there  may  be  evidence  of  changes  in  the  heart  muscle,  such  as  dilatation 
and  cardiiio  insntticienry,  extrnsystoles  and  auricular  fibrillation. 
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The  blood  pressure  may  be  normal,  elevated  or  reduced.  The  arteries 
ten  show  excessive  pulsations.  The  warm  skin  is  due  to  an  increased 
ood  flow  to  the  surface.  By  this  means  the  body  eliminates  the  extra 
3at  produced  by  the  increased  rate  of  metabolism. 

Thyroid  Gland  Unusually  Vascular. — The  thyroid  gland  in 
raves'  disease  is  unusually  vascular  and  its  vessels  bleed  profusely  at 
aeration.     The  thrills  and  murmurs  observed  about  the  glands  are  due 

>  the  rapid  blood  flow  in  this  organ.    The  cause  of  the  systolic  murmurs 

>  frequently  heard  over  the  heart  is  not  known. 

(d)  Nervous  Symptoms.— Patients  suffering  from  exophthalmic 
:)iter  are,  as  a  rule,  nervous  and  emotional.  They  speak  and  move 
nickly.  Tremors  of  the  hands  and  tongue  are  common.  Occasionally  a 
efinite  psychosis  develops.     It  is  probable  that  nervous  influences  play 

part  in  causing  the  disease.  Nervousness  is  also  a  result  of  thyroid 
isease,  for  increased  nervousness  has  been  produced  by  thyroid  admin- 
itration  to  susceptible  individuals,  and  the  nervousness  of  patients  suf- 
jring  from  Graves'  disease  often  abates  after  partial  thyroidectomy.  In 
lis  disease,  therefore,  a  vicious  circle  tends  to  become  established,  for 
le  thyroid  disease  increases  the  nervousness,  while  the  latter  probably 
;imulates  the  thyroid  to  increased  activity. 

(e)  Other  Manifestations. — Among  the  other  disturbances  in  exoph- 
lalmic  goiter  are  muscular  weakness,  rapid  and  superficial  respirations. 
icrease  of  mononuclear  cells  in  the  blood,  diarrhea,  and  pigmentations. 

Pathogenesis  of  Exophthalmic  Goiter 

Many  facts  favor  the  view  that  exophthalmic  goiter  is  due,  at  least 
1  part,  to  a  hyperfunction  of  the  thyroid  gland.  When  thyroid  sub- 
:ance  is  administered  to  susceptible  individuals,  it  produces  tremors, 
icreased  nervousness,  rapid  metabolism,  loss  of  weight,  sweating  and 
ichycardia,  all  of  which  are  analogous  to  the  symptoms  present  in  the 
isease.  As  a  rule,  exophthalmos  does  not  follow  the  administration  of 
lyroid  substance  either  to  man  or  animals,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
een  observed  (Notthafft).  While  the  susceptibility  of  different  indi- 
iduals  to  thyroid  administration  varies  considerably,  it  is  a  rule  that 
atients  with  a  mild  form  of  exophthalmic  goiter  are  made  worse  by 
Lich  administration. 

Structure  of  QIand. — The  appearance  of  the  gland  in  patients  siif- 
sring  from  exophthalmic  goiter  also  favors  the  theory  of  hyperfunction, 
or  in  addition  to  its  increased  vascularity  the  number  and  size  of  the 
pitbelial  cells  are  increased.  The  acini  contain  but  little  colloid  and 
re  almost  filled  with  hyperplastic  and  desquamating  epithelial  cells. 

Effect  of  Partial  Thyroidectomy, — ^Further  evidence  of  increased 
miction  is  furnished  by  the  results  of  surgical  operation.     Immediately 
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after  partial  thyroidectomy  there  is  not  infrequently  an  acute  exacerba- 
tion of  symptoms  with  very  rapid  pulse,  great  restlessness  and  extreme 
nervousness.  These  symptoms  of  acute  intoxication  are  probably  due  to 
the  action  of  thyroid  secretion  that  has  been  liberated  during  or  imme- 
diately after  the  operation.  After  recovery  from  the  operation,  however, 
the  symptoms  are  usually  greatly  benefited  or  even  cured. 

Excess  of  Thyroid  Secretion  in  Blood  TTnproven. — Conclusive  demon- 
stration of  an  excess  of  thyroid  secretion  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  exophthalmic  goiter  has  not  been  furnished.  JljJSunt^  lias  shown 
that  when  small  amounts  of  thyroid  substance  are  fed  to  mice  they  ac<juire 
a  marked  increase  in  their  resistance  to  the  poisonous  action  of  acetonitril. 
By  feeding  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  exophthalmic  goiter  to 
mice  Hunt  was  able  to  increase  their  resistance  to  this  drug  in  two  of 
three  patients.  Carlson  and  Woelfel,  however,  failed  to  confirm  this 
observation  in  one  patient  and  Carlson's  blood  did  not  show  the  test,  even 
after  he  had  taken  sufficient  thyroid  substance  by  mouth  to  produce  toxic 
symptoms. 

Contrast  with  Cachexia  thyreopriva. — The  view  that  Graves'  disease 
is  due  to  a  thyroid  hyperfunction  was  originally  advocated  l>ecause  of  the 
contrast  between  the  clinical  manifestations  of  this  disease  and  tho>e 
produced  by  a  removal  of  the  gland.  A.  Kocher  has  tabulated  this  con- 
trast in  the  following  fonn : 


Cachexia  thyreopriva 
Absence  or  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland 


Slow,  small,  regular  pulse 

Cold  skin,  without  flushings 

An  uninterested,  quiet  stare  without  ex- 
pression of  life 

Narrow  palpebral  aperture 

Slow  digestion  and  excretion,  poor  ap- 
petite, requiring  little  food 

Retarded  metabolism 

Skin  is  thick,  opaque,  folded,  dry  and 
scaling 

Short,  tliick  fingers  with  broad  ends 

Sleepy 

Slow  sensation,  apperception  and  action 

Lack  of  thoughts,  interest  and  emotion 


Slow,  awkward,  muscular  movements 
Stiffness  of  the  extremities 


Graves'  Dise.\se 

Swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland,  usually 
of  a  diffuse  nature.  Hyperxaseular- 
ization 

Frequent,  often  tense  and  at  times  ir- 
regular pulse 

Irritable  vasomotor  system 

Anxious,  changing  glances,  angr>'  ex- 
pression 

Wide  palpebral  aperture,  exophthalmos 

Abundant  excretions,  an  excessive  appe- 
tite with  increased  needs  of  food 

Increased  metabolism 

Skin  is  thin,  transparent,  finely  injected 
and  moist 

Long,  slender  fingers  with  pointed  ends 

Wakeful  and  disturbed  sleep 

Increased  sensation,  apperception  and 
action 

FUght  of  ideas,  psychic  excitation  even 
to  hallucination,  mania  and  melan- 
choly 

Constant  activity  and  haste 

Tremor  and  increased  mobility  of  joints 
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Cachexia  thyreopriva  Graves'  Disease 

Delay  in  growth  of  bones,  often  with  Slender  skeleton  with  here  and  there 
deformities.    Bones  thick  and  short  soft  bones 

Constant  chilliness  Unbearable  feeling  of  heat 

Slow,  difficult  breathing  Superficial  breathing  with  imperfect  in- 

spiratory expansion 

Increase  of  weight  Loss  of  weight 

Aged  appearance  even  of  young  people      Youthful  rank  development  of  the  body, 

especially  at  the  onset 

Objections  to  Hypothesis  of  Hyperfunction. — Many  facts  have,  there- 
fore, been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  view  that  Graves'  disease  is 
caused  by  hyperfunction  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Nevertheless,  certain  ob- 
servations upon  patients  are  not  readily  explained  on  this  hypothesis. 
The  various  symptoms  are  not  equally  developed  in  all  patients.  The 
eye  signs  may  be  absent  or  the  cardiac  disturbances  unusually  prominent. 
In  chronic  cases  with  tendency  toward  recovery  the  symptoms  of  Graves' 
disease  often  appear  to  be  combined  with  symptoms  of  thyroid  insuffi- 
ciency and  the  same  combination  may  develop  after  partial  thyroidectomy. 
Whether  these  variations  are  due  to  qualitative  changes  in  the  function 
of  the  gland  (dysthyroidism),  to  degenerative  changes  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  to  alterations  in  other  internal  secretions,  or  to  individual 
peculiarities  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  not  certain. 

Effect  of  Enlarged  or  Overactive  Thymus. — In  recent  years  particu- 
lar attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  part  which  an  enlarged  or  over- 
active thymus  may  play  in  contributing  to  the  symptom-complex  of 
exophthalmic  goiter.     As  a  result  of  clinical  and  anatomical  studies,  A. 

IKocher  estimates  that  in  from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  all  patients  suffering 
from  Graves'  disease  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland.  It 
appears,  furthermore,  that  in  certain  instances  the  operative  results  fol- 
lowing partial  thyroidectomy  are  improved  if  the  thymus  is  also  excised 
or  if  a  secondary  treatment  of  the  thymus  with  the  x-ray  is  carried  out. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  part  played 
by  the  thymus  in  producing  the  typical  picture  of  exophthalmic  goiter 
is  secondary  in  importance  to  the  part  played  by  the  excessive  and  per- 
haps perverted  thyroid  secretion. 

It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  while  the  symptoms  of  exoph- 
thalmic goiter  are  due  in  the  main  to  a  hypersecretion  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  there  are  not  infrequently  other  changes,  either  in  this  secretion 
itself  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  alter  the  fundamental  picture 
of  hyperthyroidism. 

Etiology  of  Exophthalmic  Goiter 

Concerning  the  cause  of  the  thyroid  changes  that  lead  to  exophthalmic 
goiter  we  know  little.     Clinicians  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  the 
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symptoms  of  this  disease  occasionally  develop  after  some  unusual  excite- 
ment  or  emotion^  and  that  practically  all  patients  do  badly  when  exposed 
to  exciting  influences.  The  work  of  Cannon,  already  referred  to,  has 
demonstrated  that  hyperthyroidism  may  result  from  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  leading  to  the  thyroid  gland,  and  Rabe,  Rogers,  Fawcell  and 
Beebe  showed  that  stimulation  of  one  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  led  to 
demonstrable  changes  in  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  thyroid.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  nervous  influences  not  only  pre- 
dispose to  but  may  actually  induce  the  disease. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  that  in  certain  patients  with  thyroid  disease 
toxic  symptoms  develop  or  become  more  marked  when  iodids  are  given. 
In  some  cases  acute  or  subacute  inflammations  of  the  gland  appear  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  hyperthyroidism,  but  the  frequency 
with  which  infectious  processes  are  responsible  for  Graves'  disease  is 
not  settled. 

The  Active  Principle  of  Thyroid  Secretion 

Nor  are  we  well  informed  concerning  the  active  principle  in  thjToid 
secretion.  It  is  known  that  this  gland  possesses  a  peculiar  aflinity  for 
iodin  and  that  the  percentage  of  this  element  in  thyroid  substances  is 
often  eight  to  ten  times  as  great  as  its  percentage  in  other  tissues  of  the 
body.  Furthermore,  when  the  body  is  subjected  to  iodin  want  the  th\Toid 
retains  its  iodin  with  peculiar  tenacity.  The  occurrence  of  toxic  symp- 
toms, in  certain  patients  suffering  from  thyroid  disease,  after  the  admin- 
istration of  iodids  also  favors  the  view  that  this  element  has  some  peculiar 
relation  to  th\Toid  activity.  Finally,  the  activity  of  thyroid  preparations, 
as  tested  by  Hunt's  acetonitril  test,  runs  more  or  less  parallel  to  their 
content  of  iodin ;  though  even  iodin  free  thyroid  may  show  some  activity. 

An  Organic  Iodin  Compound. — It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
active  principle  of  thyroid  secretion  is  an  organic  iodin  compound.  A 
variety  of  such  compounds  have  been  prepared  from  thyroid  substance, 
among  which  are  Oswald's  iodothyroglobulin  and  Baumann's  iodothyrin. 
More  recently  Kendall  has  prepared  a  relatively  simple,  crystalline,  iodin- 
containing  compound  by  subjecting  the  thyroid  substance  to  hydrolysis 
with  alkaline  alcohol,  and  he  has  shown  that  small  doses  of  this  prepara- 
tion give  rise  to  sjTnptoms  comparable  to  those  of  hyperthyroidism.  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  sole  reliable  test  for  an  eflicient 
substitute  for  thyroid  substance  consists  in  an  ability  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  thyroidectomy  in  animals,  or  to  cause  striking  improvement 
in  cases  of  human  myxedema  and  sporadic  cretinism.  Such  an  action 
has  been  demonstrated  for  certain  protein-iodin  compounds  isolated  from 
the  thyroid  (iodothyroglobulin),  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  for  the  simpler  iodin  derivatives  of  the  gland. 
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Endemic  Cretinism,  Endemic  Goiter  and  the  Goiter  Heart 

The  etiology  of  various  other  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  their 
relation  to  the  body  as  a  whole  have  been  much  studied,  but  many  points 
remain  obscure. 


Endemic  Cretinism 

That  the  thyroid  gland  is  diseased  or  almost  absent  in  those  suffering 
from  the  endemic  type  of  cretinism  is  certain,  but  the  relation  of  this 
disease  to  sporadic  cretinism  is  not  definitely  knowTi.  As  contrasted 
with  the  latter,  endemic  cretins  exhibit  myxedematous  swellings  less  fre- 
quently {fnd  the  psychic  and  bodily  development  vary  greatly.  Further- 
more, the  administration  of  thvroid  substance  to  endemic  cretins  is  less 
successful  than  its  administration  to  those  suffering  from  the  sporadic 
form  of  the  disease.  According  to  some,  these  differences  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  separate  the  two  diseases;  according  to  others,  endemic  cretinism 
is  a  general  disease  and  the  thyroid  changes  are  but  one  manifestation 
of  the  general  disease.  The  frequency  of  deaf-mutism  in  regions  where 
endemic  cretinism  and  endemic  goiter  prevail  has  been  held  to  prove 
that  all  are  due  to  a  common  cause. 

Endemic  Goiter 

Endemic  goiter,  like  endemic  cretinism,  occurs  in  certain  districts  and 
particularly  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Carpathians,  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes.  It  is  not  restricted  to  moun- 
tainous districts,  however,  but  appears  to  occur  in  association  with  certain 
geological  formations.  The  cause  of  endemic  goiter  has  been  variously 
attributed:  (1)  to  the  water  supply,  which  may  contain  an  improper 
mixture  of  salts  or  a  colloidal  poison  (Bircher)  ;  (2)  to  nutritional 
disturbances;  or  (3)  to  infections. 

Experiments  on  Trout. — Of  interest  in  this  connection  are  the  experi- 
ments of  Marine,  who  found  that  young  trout  could  be  made  goiterous 
by  feeding  them  on  hog's  liver  and  heart,  whereas  the  goiters  could  be 
avoided  and  cured  by  feeding  the  meat  from  sea  fish. 

Toxic  Symptoms  in  Qoiter. — The  functional  activity  of  the  thyroid 
gland  cannot  be  judged  from  its  size.  Endemic  cretins  often  show  large 
goiters  and  goiters  are  frequently  accompanied  by  no  toxic  symptoms 
(simple  goiters).  Indeed,  the  administration  of  thyroid  substance  or  of 
iodids  to  patients  with  simple  goiter  has  not  infrequently  been  followed 
by  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  a  coincident  development  of 
toxic  symptoms.  Patients  who  have  had  a  simple  goiter  for  years  may 
eventually  develop  toxic  symptoms  (secondary  Graves'  disease.)  although 
no  change  in  the  size  of  the  goiter  occurs.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
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the  storage  of  material  (colloid)  in  the  gland  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  liberation  of  active  secretion.  The  latter  alone  is  capable  of  inducing 
toxic  manifestations. 

The  Goiter  Heart 

Patients  suffering  from  apparently  simple  goiters  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  cardiac  disturbances.  These  may  be  caused  by  pressure  of  the 
tumor  upon  neighboring  structures.  Compression  of  the  trachea  causes 
an  inspiratory  dyspnea  with  unusual  fluctuations  of  the  intrathoracic 
pressure  and  this,  as  we  have  seen  (page  42),  may  be  a  cause  of  cardiac 
disease  (goiter  heart  of  Rose).  Pressure  upon  the  sympathetic  or  vagus 
nerves  in  the  lower  neck  or  upper  thorax  may  also  alter  the  heart  action. 

Toxic  Nature  of  Most  Disturbances. — The  majority  of  cardiac  dis- 
turbances associated  with  goiter  are  probably  of  a  toxic  nature.  At  times 
the  cardiac  manifestations  resemble  those  seen  in  Graves'  disease,  even 
though  other  manifestations  of  this  disease  are  absent.  In  such  cases, 
particularly,  the  toxic  nature  of  the  cardiac  disturbances  seems  probable. 
Furthermore,  patients  with  goiter,  whether  simple  or  exophthalmic,  not 
infrequently  show  evidence  of  myocardial  disturbances,  such  as  dilata- 
tion, hypertrophy,  and  irregularities  (extrasystoles  and  auricular  fibril- 
jation).  The  occasional  occurrence  of  transient  auricular  fibrillation 
after  partial  thyroidectomy  also  indicates  that  toxic  substances  of  thyroid 
origin  may  disturb  the  heart  rhythm. 

Hypothesis  of  General  Intoxication. — ^While  the  author  agrees  with 
those  who  hold  that  the  cardiac  manifestations  associated  with  goiter 
arise  for  the  most  part  from  thyroid  intoxication,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  certain  authors  believe  that  these  manifestations  are  due,  not  to  the 
goiter  directly,  but  to  the  general  intoxication  which  is  responsible  for 
the  changes  in  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  Parathyroids 

It  was  noted  by  early  observers  that  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid 
gland  produced  variable  effects.  While  some  subjects  developed  symp- 
toms that  closely  resembled  those  of  myxedema,  others  showed  acute 
8\inptoms  of  a  convulsive  character.  The  latter  effects  were  particularly 
common  in  dogs,  and  it  was  thought  at  first  that  thyroidectomy  produced 
results  in  carnivora  which  differed  from  those  produced  in  herbivora. 
Further  studies,  initiated  by  Gley  and  by  Vassale  and  Generali,  showed, 
however,  that  the  convulsive  seizures  observed  in  certain  animals  were 
due,  not  to  a  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland,  but  to  the  removal  of  the  small 
parathyroid  glandules  that  had  been  described  by  Sandstrom  in  1880. 
The  varying  results  observ^ed  after  such  operations  were  due  to  the  vary- 
ing amounts  of  parathyroid  tissue  that  had  been  excised  with  the  thyroid. 
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Wlieu,  as  ill  some  animals,  all  the  parathyroids  are  intimately  comiected 
with  the  thyroid,  excision  was  often  followed  by  tetany;  whereas,  when 
two  or  more  of  the  parathyroids  were  at  some  distance  from  the  thyroid, 
they  readily  escaped  removal  and  after  operation  such  animals  became 
myxedematous.  Finally,  the  excision  of  all  the  parathyroids  with  as  little 
thyroid  tissue  as  possible  resulted  in  tetany. 

Symptoms  of  Tetany 

Tetany  is  characterized  by  an  increased  irritability  of  the  non^ous 
system,  associated  with  nmscular  tremors  and  convulsive  seizures  that 
affect  particularly  the  hands  and  feet.  The  peripheral  nerves  show  an 
increased  irritability  to  the  galvanic  current  (Erb)  and  frequently  also 
a  variation  from  their  normal  responses  to  the  opening  and  closing  of 
this  circuit.  Pressure  over  a  nerve  (Trousseau)  or  mechanical  stimula- 
tion of  a  nerve  by  tapping  (Chvostek)  may  induce  muscular  contractions 
or  spasms.  There  is  also  an  increased  irritability  of  the  sensory  nerves 
to  the  electrical  current  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  acoustic  nerve. 

Experimental  Tetany  after  Parathyroidectomy 

The  excision  of  all  parathyroids  leads  to  the  characteristic  nervous 
manifestations  of  tetany  that  have  just  been  described.  The  effect  upon 
the  internal  organs  has  also  been  studied.  While  Falta  and  Kahn  found 
that  patients  suffering  from  clinical  forms  of  tetany  show  a  tendency  to 
spasms  of  the  stomach,  the  ciliary  muscles  and  the  blood  vessels,  as  well 
as  to  a  hypersecretion  of  sweat,  tears,  and  the  digestive  juices,  Carlson 
found  that  in  cats  and  dogs  parathyroidectomy  tends,  if  anything,  to 
depress  the  movements  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  and  Keeton  that  it 
lessens  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Hoskins  and  Wheelan  have  noted 
that  parathyroid  deficiency  increases  the  reactions  of  the  blood  vessels 
to  certain  drugs  (epinephrin,  pituitrin  and  nicotin). 

Peripheral  Nature  of  Increased  Nervous  Irritability. — In  tetany  the 
peripheral  neuron  which  extends  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  muscle  is 
altered.  Convulsive  seizures  still  occur  in  the  hind  extremities  even  after 
the  spinal  cord  has  been  severed.  Furthermore,  MacCallum  and  his 
associates  have  shown  that  the  electrical  irritability  of  a  peripheral  nerve 
is  altered  in  the  characteristic  manner  if  an  extremity  be  perfused  with 
blood  from  a  parathyroidectomized  animal  or  with  blood  from  which 
calcium  salts  have  been  removed.  This  local  hypersensitiveness  of  the 
nerves  disappears  if  the  extremity  be  again  supplied  with  normal  blood. 
Although  the  peripheral  nature  of  many  nervous  manifestations  of  tetany 
has  been  demonstrated,  it  seems  probable  that  in  severe  types  of  the  dis- 
ease the  motor  cells  of  the  brain  may  also  become  affected,  thus  causing 
epileptiform  seizures- 
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Metabolism  in  Experimental  Tetany 

The  metabolism  of  animals  following  parathyroidectomy  has  been 
repeatedly  studied.  Various  changes  in  nitrogenous  metabolism  have 
been  descriljed,  and  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  increased 
excretion  of  ammonia  which  has  been  obsen^d  in  certain  instances.  The 
relation  of  this  increased  ammonia  output  to  the  tetanic  convulsions  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  Wilson  and  his  coworkers  have  recently 
found  that  acid  administration  produced  a  beneficial  effect  upon  para- 
thyroidectomized  animals,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  abnormal 
accumulation  of  alkali  in  the  body  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
symptoms  of  tetany. 

Disturbed  Calcium  Metabolism. — The  calcium  metabolism  is  also  dis- 
turbed. MacCallum  and  Voegtliu  showed  that  animals  suffering  from 
parathyroid  tetany  have  an  increased  output  of  calcium  salts  in  the  urine 
and  feces  and  a  reduced  amount  of  calciiim  in  the  blood  and  the  brain. 
The  intravenous  injections  of  calcium  salts  into  such  animals  leads  to  a 
prompt  amelioration  of  the  sj^nptoms  and  life  may  be  markedly  pro- 
longed by  repeated  injections.  Apparently  the  parathyroid  glands  exert 
some  influence  upon  the  retention  of  calcium  by  the  nerve  tissues. 

Varying  Kesilts  of  Medicinal  Use  of  Calcium. — The  suggestion 
that  a  lack  of  calcium  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  s;>Tnptoins  of  tetany 
in  man  as  well  as  in  animals  has  led  to  its  employment  in  human  cases 
of  tetany.  The  results  have  been  conflicting;  for  while,  in  certain  in- 
stances, marked  improvement  has  apparently  followed  its  use,  in  other 
cases,  the  results  have  been  disappointing  even  where  large  doses  were 
injected  intravenously.  Nevertheless,  the  possible  relation  of  a  disturl)ed 
calcium  metabolism  to  various  forms  of  human  tetany  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  tetany  occurs  with  unusual  frequency  in  conditions  that  are 
associated  with  other  alterations  in  the  calcium  metabolism,  such  as 
rickets,  osteomalacia,  pregnancy,  etc. 

Etiology  of  Tetany  in  Man 

In  certain  districts  tetany  in  man  is  endemic  and  occurs  particularly 
in  those  following  certain  occupations  (tailors  and  shoemakers).  The 
cause  of  this  type  is  quite  unknown. 

Tetany  During  Pregnancy  and  After  Parturition. — The  type  of  tetany 
that  occurs  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  as  well  as  after  partu- 
rition has  been  reproduced  in  animals;  for  after  a  partial  excision  of 
the  parathyroid  glandules  an  animal  may  remain  free  of  tetany  under 
ordinary  circumstances  but  may  develop  the  disease  when  pregnancy 
occurs.  The  partisans  of  the  calcium  theory  point  out  that  the  losses  of 
calcium  from  the  mother  during  the  growth  of  the  fetus  and  during  the 
secretion  of  milk  may  be  responsible  for  the  tetany  in  such  casea. 
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Tetany  in  Infants. — Tetany  and  related  conditions  are  i)articularly 
common  in  infants.  Various  changes  in  the  paratliyroid  glands  have  been 
described  in  such  patients,  but  no  definite  relation  between  these  and  the 
disease  has  been  established.  Since  tetany  occurs  more  especially  in 
those  who  have  been  fed  artificially,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  relate  it  to  the  diet.  The  calcium  of  cow's  milk,  for  example,  appears 
to  be  less  easily  absorbed  than  that  of  the  mother's  milk,  so  that  such 
infants  may  possibly  suffer  from  calcium  want.  Brown  and  Fletcher 
believe,  liowever,  that  a  retention  of  sodium  ehlorid,  which,  unlike  calcium 
salts,  increases  nervous  irritability,  is  responsible  for  the  tetany  of  infants 
that  have  been  fed  artificially,  esj)ecially  on  carbohydrate  foods. 

Gastric  Tetany. — Tetany  has  also  been  observed  in  man  in  association 
with  gastric  disease,  and  particularly  in  patients  who  have  long  suffered 
from  obstruction  at  the  pyloric  orifice.  Whether  this  type  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  some  toxic  substance  from  the  stomach,  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  a  loss  of  liquids,  of  salts,  or  of  acid  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
vomiting  is  not  known.  In  such  cases  the  parathyroid  glands  are  usually 
intact  and  the  condition  is  often  relieved  by  gastro-enterostoiuy. 

Relation  to  Parathyroid  Insufficiency. — It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
tetanv  in  man  mav  occur  under  a  varietv  of  conditions  and  that  its  rela- 
tiou  to  parathyroid  insufficiency  is  by  no  means  proved,  except  in  those 
rare  cases  that  have  followed  operative  excision  of  these  glands.  A 
residue  of  one-fourth  or  less  of  the  total  parathyroid  tissue  will  prot(»ct 
operated  animals  from  tetany,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  from 
anatomical  examinations  that  such  a  reduction,  as  a  result  of  disease,  is 
at  all  common  in  man.  The  relation  of  various  clinical  forms  of  tetany 
to  that  which  follows  excision  of  the  parathyroid  glands  is,  therefore, 
problematical.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  patients  there  is  a  marked 
parathyroid  insufficiency  with  no  evident  anatomical  change,  it  is  possible 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tetany,  such,  for  example,  as  a  lack  of 
calcium,  may  be  produced  not  only  by  parathyroid  deficiency  but  by 
other  causes,  or  it  is  possible,  finally,  that  no  relation  exists  between  the 
various  clinical  forms  of  the  disease.  Of  these  things  we  know  almost 
nothing. 

Parathyroid  Medication 

The  administration  of  parathyroid  substance  by  mouth  has  at  times 
appeared  to  benefit  patients  suffering  from  the  effects  of  parathyroidec- 
tomy, but  the  results  obtained  in  animals  after  experimental  excision 
have  not  been  curative.  The  treatment  of  parathyroid  deficiency  by 
the  administration  of  parathyroid  substance  is,  therefore, .  less  success- 
ful than  the  corresponding  treatment  of  thyroid  deficiency;  but  more 
successful,  apparently,  than  the  treatment  of  depancreatized  animals  with 
pancreatic  tissue.     In  forms  of  tetany  other  than  that  caused  by  excision 
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of  the  parathyroids,  the  therapeutic  results  of  parathyroid   medication 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  disappointing. 

Transplantation. — The  transplantation  of  parathyroid  tissue  from  it; 
normal  site  to  other  parts  of  the  body  has  been  successfully  accomplished, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  parathyroid  tissue  in  the  body  (parathvroid 
want),  this  transplanted  tissue  may  sun'ive,  fimctionate  and  prevent  the 
development  of  tetany.  The  transplantation  of  these  glandules  from  one 
aninuil  to  another  is  usually,  if  not  always,  unsuccessful,  and  there  seems 
little  encouragement  for  the  hope  that  such  surgical  measures  will  per- 
manently relieve  a  parathyroid  deficiency. 


The  Thymus  and  the  Status  Lymphaticus 

In  man  the  weight  of  the  thymus  gland  relative  to  the  body  weiglit 
is  greatest  at  birth.  Its  absolute  weight,  however,  increases  up  to  about 
the  time  of  puberty,  after  which  it  atrophies. 

Effect  of  Thymus  Excision 

(.\)ni])lote  extirpation  of  the  thynms  gland  in  young  dogs  apparently 
leads  to  serious  disturbances  in  nutrition.  After  a  latent  period  wliirh 
nu^y  be  followed  by  obesity,  the  animals  show  general  weakness  ai;J 
^i^cllexi;l,  the  growth  of  the  long  bones  is  retarded,  the  epiphyses  l)e<M>iiic 
swollen,  and  the  bones  tend  to  bend  (Klose  and  Vogt,  ilatti).  These 
bony  cl.iinges  resemble  those  which  occur  in  rickets.  PappenheinuT 
failed  to  obtain  similar  changes  in  rats  after  thvmectoinv.  To  what 
extent  such  symptoms  may  occur  in  man  is  unknown.  As  a  rule,  the 
operative  removal  of  the  thymus  from  infants  or  children  is  incomplete, 
and  nutritional  disturbances  after  such  an  operation  need  not  be  feared. 

Thymic  Asthma  and  Thymic  Death 

The  chief  clinical  interest  in  the  thymus  gland  centers  about  tlie  faet 
that  sudden  deaths,  particularly  in  infants,  are  not  infre<|uently  accoiii- 
])anie(l  by  an  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  evidence  at  haml 
indicates  that  in  many,  and  perhaps  in  all,  cases  the  symptoms  are  due 
to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  enlarged  gland.  Pressure  upon  the  trachea 
has  been  demonstrated  not  only  at  autopsy,  but  during  life  by  the  x-ray. 
by  tracheoscopy,  and  during  intubation.  During  life  dyspnea,  either 
continuous  or  intermittent,  accompanied  by  suffocative  attacks  and  stridor, 
are  the  principal  manifestations.  These  have  been  relieved  by  success- 
ful thymectomy.  Pressure  upon  the  blood  vessels  or  upon  the  nene? 
that  pass  through  the  upj)er  aperture  of  the  thorax  may  also  play  a  part 
in  producing  the  symptoms  associated  with  enlarged  thymus. 
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Increased  Lymphadenomatous  Tissue. — In  a  certain  mimher  of  sudden 
deaths,  however,  particularly  in  older  persons,  the  thymus,  though  en- 
larged, does  not  seem  to  have  been  large  enough  to  produce  pressure 
symptoms.  In  such  cases,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  concomitant 
increase  of  lymphadenomatous  tissue  throughout  the  body,  the  view  has 
been  expressed  that  the  unexpected  death  is  due  to  some  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  individual  (status  lymphaticus)  or  to  some  toxemia. 

The  Thymus  in  Graves'  Disease 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  where  partial  thyroidectomy  has 
failed  to  cure  Graves'  disease,  further  improvement  may  take  place  if  a 
portion  of  the  (often  enlarged)  thymus  is  extirpated  or  if  the  thymus 
gland  be  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  x-ray.  It  is  believed 
that  certain  of  the  symptoms  observed  in  Crraves'  disease,  and  particu- 
larly the  lymphoc\i:osis  and  the  cardiac  disturbances,  may  depend  upon 
a  perverted  function  of  the  thymus.  More  investigation  in  this  field  is 
required,  however,  before  our  knowledge  of  the  part  played  by  the  thymus 
is  understood. 

.Status  lymphaticus 

Intimately  associated  with  the  occurrence  of  enlarged  thymus  is  the 
enlargement  of  lymphatic  tissue  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Sudden  deaths 
occurring  in  older  children  and  adults,  in  which  a  mechanical  pressure 
by  the  thymus  appeared  to  be  improbable,  have  been  attributed  by  some. 
to  changes  in  the  body  accompanying  this  overgrowth  of  lymphatic  tissue. 
The  exact  relations  are  uncertain,  but  in  such  cases  there  often  ap|3ears 
to  be  a  constitutional  hypoplasia  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  chromaffin  tissues. 
Crowe  and  Wislocki  observed  such  changes  in  the  thymus  and  lymphatic 
apparatus  after  partial  excision  of  the  adrenals  (see  Adrenals). 


The  Pituitary  Gland 

The  pituitary  gland,  or  hypophysis  cerebri,  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the 
sella  turcica.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts  which  differ  in  their 
structure,  in  their  physiological  activities,  and  in  their  development. 
The  anterior  lobe  is  composed  of  epithelial  cells,  many  of  which  may 
show  basophilic  or  eosinophilic  granulations.  It  develops  during  em- 
bryonic life  as  an  outpocketing  of  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  vault 
of  the  buccopharyngeal  pouch  contiguous  to  the  brain.  The  posterior 
lobe  is  composed  mainly  of  glia  cells  and  of  nerve  fibers.  It  arises  from 
an  outgrowth  of  the  central  nervous  tissues. 

In  extra-uterine  life  the  pituitary  is  separated  by  the  sphenoid  bone 
from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal  cavity;  but  occasionally,  as 
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a  result  of  developmental  anomalies,  the  original  connection  may  be  re- 
tained, or  cellular  masses,  similar  in  structure  to  the  anterior  lobe,  may  be 
found  in  the  bone  or  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  The  posterior  lobe,  on 
the  other  hand,  remains  in  connection  with  the  brain  by  means  of  the  infun- 
dibulum  which  pierces  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  sella,  and  a  pocket  from 
the  third  ventricular  cavity  extends  down  into  the  infundibulum. 

Pars  intermedia. — The  anterior  pituitary  lobe  lies  over  the  posterior 
much  as  a  catcher's  mitt  surrounds  a  baseball.  When  the  two  are  separated 
the  hue  of  cleavage  runs  through  a  small  cavity  which  ap])ears  to  !«  a 
remnant  of  the  original  cavity  formed  by  the  outiX)cketing  of  the  pharynx. 
During  such  a  separation  a  number  of  epithelial  cells  which  line  the 
posterior  part  of  this  cavity  are  left  in  contact  with  the  posterior  IoIk*. 
These  are  known  as  the  pars  intermedia  and  to  these  cells  have  been 
attributed  certain  special  physiological  activities  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

Action  of  Pituitary  Extracts 

In  1895  Oliver  and  Schiifer  demonstrated  that  extracts  from  the 
pituitary  gland  cause  a  rise  of  blood  pressure  when  injected  intravenously. 
This  rise  is  usually  less  marked  but  more  prolonged  than  that  produced 
by  epinephrin.  This  active  substance  may  be  obtained  from  either  the 
posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  or  from  the  pars  intermedia.  Possibly, 
as  some  liave*  believed,  it  is  formed  in  the  latter  and  passes  through  the 
former  on  its  way  to  the  infundibular  cavity. 

On  Smooth  Muscle  Tissues. — Pituitary  extracts  cause  a  rise  of  blood 
pressure  through  their  constricting  effects  upon  the  blood  vessels.  They 
also  lead  to  a  contraction  of  other  smooth  muscle  tissues  in  the  bodv. 
Strips  of  uterine  muscle,  especially  from  a  pregnant  uterus,  may  be  made 
to  contract  by  the  addition  of  pituitary  extracts  to  solutions  in  which 
they  are  suspended.  Pituitary  extracts  have  been  used  during  parturi- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  uterine  inertia.  The  muscular  contractions  of 
the  stomach,  intestines  and  bladder  are  likewise  increased  by  pituitary 
extracts,  and  such  extracts  have  been  used  successfully  in  certain  cases 
of  intestinal  paresis  after  operation.  The  increased  flow  of  milk  after 
pituitary  administration  appears  to  be  due  to  an  increased  contraction 
of  the  smooth  muscle  in  the  mammary  gland  rather  than  to  an  increased 
secretion.  Finally,  pituitary  extracts  increase  the  flow  of  urine.  This 
is  probably  due  in  the  main  to  an  increased  blood  flow  through  the  kid- 
neys owing  to  a  local  dilatation  of  their  vessels,  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  renal  cells  are  directly  stimulated  to  increased  activity. 

Secretion  of  These  Substances. — The  relation  of  these  various  ac- 
tivities of  pituitary  extracts  to  normal  or  pathological  vital  processes 
is  still  unsettled.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  play  any  essential  part  in  the 
regulation  of  the  normal  activities  of  smooth  muficle,  for  animals  from 
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which  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  has  been  removed  exhibit 
no  change  in  these  activities.  If,  indeed,  the  substances  present  in  pitu- 
itary extracts  play  a  part  in  the  normal  activities  of  the  body  their  loss 
is  not  felt,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  substances  can  supply  the  dcii- 
ciency.  Only  in  diabetes  insipidus  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  an 
excess  of  pituitary  extract  may  be  responsible  for  the  continuous  and 
marked  secretion  of  urine  (see  Diabetes  insipidus). 


Experimental  Hypopituitarism 

Complete  removal  of  tlio  pituitary  gland  is  usually  and  probably 
always  followed  by  death.  According  to  Cushing,  adult  dogs  die  within 
two  to  five  days  after  such  an  operation,  while  puppies  may  live  from 
ten  to  thirty  days  or  even  longer.  Among  the  symptoms  nuuiifested  by 
such  animals  are  tremors,  fibrillary  twitchings,  slow  respirations  and 
j)ulse,  fall  of  temperature,  stupor  and  coma. 

Effect  of  Partial  Hypophysectomy. — Of  particular  interest  are  the 
results  of  partial  hypophysectomy.  A  number  of  experimenters  have 
shown  that  after  partial  removal  of  the  gland  from  young  animals  there 
ia  a  retardation  of  growth,  a  retardation  or  lack  of  sexual  development 
and  a  tendency  to  obesity  with  reduced  rate  of  metabolism  (see  Obesity). 

Relation  to  Different  Parts  of  Gi^vnd. — The  relation  of  these 
various  changes  to  the  different  portions  of  the  pituitary  gland  has  been  a 
subject  of  frequent  investigation  and  is  not  yet  entirely  settled.  The  antcv 
rior  epithelial  lobe  appears  to  be  the  part  that  is  indispensable  for  life, 
for,  while  its  removal  seems  to  be  invariably  fatal,  animals  have  lived 
for  months  and  more  after  complete  removal  of  the  posterior  lobe.  The 
lack  of  growth  that  follows  partial  hypophysectomy  in  young  dogs  is 
almost  certainly  due  to  a  lack  of  anterior  lobe  secretion.  The  absence  of 
sexual  development  and  the  metabolic  disturbances  are  possibly  due  to 
removal  of  other  parts  of  the  gland,  especially  the  pars  intermedia. 

FrbhlicWs  Syndrome  and  Related  Conditions 

Certain  types  of  pituitary  disease  are  associated  with  changes  which 
resemble  those  that  have  been  produced  in  dogs  and  other  animals  by 
partial  removal  of  the  pituitary  gland.  In  the  condition  known  as 
Frohlich's  syndrome  (dystrophia  adiposogenitalis),  the  individual  has 
usually  shown  his  first  symptoms  of  pituitary  disease  in  early  life.  In 
the  fully  developed  condition  there  is  a  retardation  of  skeletal  growth, 
sexual  infantilism  and  obesity.  The  fat  is  distributed  mainly  about  the 
abdomen,  the  buttocks,  and  the  breasts,  giving  a  feminine  type  of  figure 
(Fig.  135).  The  extremities  are  short  and  the  hands  and  feet  are 
small.     Sexual  characteristics,  primary  as  well  as  secondary,  develop  late 
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nv  ini|>i'if<Tlly,  Tlut  skin  Is  dry.  Vnrintioiis  from  this  typical  pieliim 
tin-  coiiiiiinn.  In  adults  there  may  he  a  regression  of  sex  charact*ri.-*tin 
and  "hwity.  Or  again,  in  lese  typical  cases,  the  obesity  may  be  alBent 
and  the  individual  may  present  the  appearance  of  an  nnderdeveloped  uAy 
Ifwriit  riither  than  that  -"if  a  fat  hoy  (Fig.  136). 

Relation  to  Hypopituitarism. —  That  the  t^Tiical  sj-ndronie  of  FroLlidi 


Fig.  1»S.— Frilhllc-b's  HyudroiDe.  HitDarr  ot  BrHln 
Atropby.  Ketardi'd  Orawtb,  Sciaal  iDtaudlliin 
M«n  -ii    Wan  Old.     UHgUl  4  ft,  »)  In.      (From  HewW 


is  due  in  the  main  tx)  a  hypofunetion  of  the  pitnitary  gland  can  hardlg 
be  doubted.     The  striking  resemblance  to  the  condition   produced 
animals  by  partial  hypophysectomy  is  in  itself  suggestive.     To  this  i 
added  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  the  pathological  clianges  found  in 
aliont  the  pituitary  gland  are  of  such  a  character  that  one  may  easiyf 
infer  compression  or  other  damage  to  the  gland.     Finally,  the  gener* 
anlitheais  of  this  condition  to  the  lypicnl  cases  of  acromegaly   si^o4l 
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^-that  tliey  are  due  to  glandular  changes  of  an  oppositL'  tyix.:,  a 
megaly,  as  we  shall  see,  ia  probably  due  to  hyperpituitarism. 

The  treatment  of  FroUieb's  syndrome  and  rolateil  emiditions  Y. 
of  pituitary  substance  has 
aa  yet  led  to  no  striking  iv- 
sulta.  Unlike  the  use  ■'( 
thyroid  preparations  iu 
myxedemSj  the  administra- 
tion of  hypophysis  substance 
Joes  not  compensate  for  u 
hypophysic  deficiency.  Thf 
conditions  are  coinparabk- 
to  tliose  which  are  present 
in  experimental  ])anereatii- 
diabetes. 


Acromegaly 

Acromegaly  is  believed  lo 
l)e  due  to  an  oversecretion  of 
the  pituitary  gland,  and 
particularly  of  its  anterior 
lobe.  It  is  oharacterizeil 
linically  by  changes  in  the 
growth,  the  nutrition  and 
tho  sexual  chararteristics. 
The  hands  and  foot  become 
■ged,  the  nose  is  wid- 
ened, the  lips  are  thick,  the  i-i  _i>- 
lower  jaw  protrudes  and  in  hh^iii  r.  h  . 
iclosine  the  month  the  lower  ajmu.v  ■■!:".-  -■..■. ,.■■■'"■;■;■   ;■  '■";■  V  ,■', 

t       ,     "  tucp  BDd  Viibu:  IIikIuii,      ili-jm  lltivltll.  Ar.U,   luL, 

mcisors  extend  beyond  the  mc<i.i 

.upper     (Fip.     WT).      The 

Ice  IxH-omes  more  hoarse  and  the  skin  more  ronj^h.  The  liiiir  may  fall 
there  niuy  he  an  increase  of  hair  in  various  purls  of  tlio  body,  such  a-i 
nra  in  tlie  male.  The  sex  organs  are  often  enlarged  hut  the  sexual 
powers  and  in  women  the  menses  are  often  lost.  Glycosuria  is  common 
ige  270). 

Increase  in  Stature. — When  a  corresponding  condition  develops  in 
growing  individimifi  there  ia  a  marked  increase  in  stature  owing  to  an 
overgrowth  of  the  long  bones.  'Many  giants  are  indeed  sufferers  from 
pituitfli-y  disease. 

Overactivity  of  Anterior  Lobe  of  Gland. — So  far  as  the  effects  upon 
J»dy  growth  aii<l  development  are  concerned,  acromegaly  and  gigantism 
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are  iLe  opposite  of  Friihlich's  syndrome.  Tbe  theory  that  the  formpr  are 
d»e  to  an  overactivity  of  tho  pituitary  gland,  and  particularly  to  an  over- 
activity of  its  anterior  lohe,  is  supported  by  anatomical  examinations  of 
the  diseased  gland,  for  these  freijnently  show  adenomatous  tumors  of  tLe 
iinterior  lobe  which  mipht  well  give  rise  to  an  excessive  secretion.  Fi 
thermore,  partial  excision  of  the  diseased  gland  has  caused  a  more  or 
Il'ss  coiiipletp  regression  of  tJie  changes  in  body  form. 

Other  Tgpet  of  Pituitary  Disease 

While,  ii3  we  have  just  seen,  at'i'oniegaly  and  Frohlidi'a  syndrome  rt-p- 
resent  fairly  definite  eomplexoa  which  may  reasonably  l»e  attrihiUwi  to 
hyperfimctioH  or  hypofunctiou,  respeetiveiy,  of  the  pituitary  gland  and 
more  especially  to  such  changes  in  its  epithelial  portion,  a  number  of 
other  patients  sutfering  from  pituitary  disease  display  a  mixture  of 
symptiinis,   tlic  interpretation   <if   which    in    terms  of   hyperfunction   or 


nt  the  Time  or  KxamiDntlon.     Kate  tt 
Ijivtr  Jaw,  and  tbe  L'uarsi'iilDi;  of  Ibi 
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hypofnnrtion  is  not  simple.  Thus  nliesity  or  emaciation  have  l)cen  aeso 
eiated  wilh  tho  changes  in  growth  that  charaeterlsie  either  acromegalj 
or  Friihlich's  syndrome.  Fnrlhermore.  the  sexual  functions,  while  alwa\-4 
depressed  in  the  typical  Frohlich'a  syndrome,  may  also  be 
arroniegaly. 

Interpretation  of  Mixed  Symptonu. — The  exact  interpretation  of 
such  mixed  cases  is  often  difficult.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
many  snch  atypical  combinations  are  dnc  to  independent  alterations  in 
different  portions  of  the  hypophysis.  If,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the 
gntgriprjobe  exercises  a  preponderating  influence  upon  body  growth  and 
form,  and  if,  as  many  believe,  the  posterior  lobe  or  the  pars  intermedt* 
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infiuenee  the  body  metabolism  and  tlie  sex  fiinctiouB.  then  it  is  readily 

oonceived  that  »  hyperfunction  in  one  part  of  the  gland  migrlit  be  jistn 

ciated  with  a  hypofunction  in  somt-  other  part, 

and  that  in  this  way  a  variety  of  mixed  sym|i- 

toni  groups  might  be  produced.  Even  with  such 

an  assumption,  however,  the  interpretation  ■■( 

pituitary  complexes  is  often  diffietilt.  and   tlic 

possibility  of  dysfunetioiis  of  certain   pavl^^  "t 

the  gland  must  often  be  eonsitiered. 

The  Pineal  Gland 

Experimental  Studies 

The  function  <>f  the  |)ineal  gluiul,  nr  epipbvhis 
cerebri,  is  hut  little  understood.  Extirpation  is 
difficult  and  js  aucceeiled  by  a  hijrh  mortality 
of  the  animals  operated  upon.  The  recovery  of 
a  number  of  animals  after  complete  excision, 

^however,  indicates  that  the  pland  is  not  essen- 
lal  for  life.     Many  investigators  liave  been  un- 
|ble  to  convince  themselves  that  extirpation  of 
B  pineal  body  is  followed  by  any  characteristic 

B^tSiaiige  in  growth,  in  sexual  development  or  in 

f  ioetabolism  (see,  for  example,  Dandy).  On  the 
Other  hand,  Foa  as  well  as  Sartesche  has  de- 
scribed premature  sexual  development  after 
stich  operations  on  young  animals  and  to  this 
may  be  added  premature  somatic  development 
and  adiposity. 

Effect  of  Pineal  Substance  on  Animals. — 
Cupiouflly  enough,  the  administration  of  pineal 
substance  to  growing  animals  is  said  to  lead  to  a 
group  of  symptoms  that  are,  in  a  way,  an- 
alogous to  those  described  above  as  following  ex- 
tirpation of  the  gland.  According  to  McConl, 
the  oral  or  hypodermic  administration  of  pineal  substance  derived  from 
Tonng  animals  to  other  young  animals  increased  ihcir  rate  of  growth  and 
brought  about  an  early  sexual  maturity,  but  the  animals  thus  treated  did 
not  become  unusually  large  adults.  The  administration  of  pineal  substance 
to  adults  produced  no  change. 

Somatic  Changes  in  Pineal  Tumors 

Tumors  of  the  pineal  gland  are  very  rare  and  in  the  great  majority 
f  of  these  no  change  in  the  somatic  processes  has  been  observed.     In  chil- 


Flg.  13S.— Obpaltj-  BDiI  Orpr- 
Krowlli  Frtsumably  Pup  ti>  ■ 
PltulWry  DystropUy,  ttli- 
tccD  Vi.'nra  Old,  ll«lglit  0 
tt;  Welgbt  len  lbs.  Nnlv 
rlie  Absence  of  AiMlnrj' 
llBlr.  Ihf  Obcsltr.  and  Ib.< 
Lang  Lpga  wlcli  Cirni'ral  Hi-- 
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dren,  and  particularly  in  boys,  however,  the  presence  of  a  pineal  tumor 
may  be  associated  with  the  so-called  pineal  syndrome.  The  latter  con- 
sists: (1)  of  early  sexual  maturity,  with  early  development  of  the  sex 
characteristics  (voice,  hair,  and  sex  organs)  ;  (2)  precocious  mental  de- 
velopment; (3)  rapid  growth,  so  that  a  child  may  have  the  stature  of 
one  much  older;  (4)  obesity. 

Possibly  Due  to  Internal  Hydrocephalus. — Here  we  see  a  group  of 
symptoms  which  resemble  those  that  have  been  descril>ed  lx>th  after  ex- 
tirpation of  the  epiphysis  in  animals  and  following  the  feeding  of  its 
substance  to  young  animals.  It  is,  therefore,  premature  to  speculate 
concern iufl^  the  nature  of  the  pineal  change  which  could  bring  about  such 
somatic  alterations  in  development.  Possibly,  indeed,  a  portion  of  the 
changes  included  in  the  pineal  complex,  and  particularly  the  obesity,  are 
due  not  to  the  pineal  directly  but  to  the  internal  hydrocephalus  which 
so  frequently  accompanies  disease  of  this  organ  and  which  is  known  to 
influence  the  fimction  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  Adrenals 

Like  the  pituitary,  the  adrenal  glands  are  composed  of  two  elements, 
which  differ  in  their  development,  in  their  structure  and  in  their  physio- 
logical properties. 

Adrenal  Medulla. — The  adrenal  medulla  consists  mainly  of  nervous 
tissue  which  is  closely  related  in  development  to  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system.  The  medullary  cells  stain  darkly  with  chromium  salts  and  the 
adrenal  medulla  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  "chromaffin  tissue  system," 
which  also  includes  various  other  collections  of  similar  cells  that  lie  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  abdominal  s^Tiipathetic  ganglia.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  all  these  groups  of  chromaffin  cells  possess  a  common 
function,  for  they  all  yield  on  extraction  blood  pressure  raising  substances 
similar  to  epinephrin. 

Adrenal  Cortex. — The  adrenal  cortex  is  composed  of  columns  of 
epithelial  cells  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  a  radial  manner.  These 
develop  from  a  mass  of  tissue  which  lies  close  to  the  kidney  in  the  neigh- 
borhood whence  the  sex  glands  arise.  Accessory  masses  of  adrenal  cor- 
tical tissue  are  at  times  found  along  the  spermatic  vein  or  about  the 
j  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  cortical  cells  of  the  adrenal  are  related  to  the 
I  luetin  cells  of  the  ovary  and  to  the  interstitial  cells  of  the  testis.  The 
cortical  cells  contain  relatively  large  quantities  of  cholesterin  compounds. 

Epinephrin 

Like  the  posterior  or  nervous  portion  of  the  pituitary,  the  medulla 
or  nervous  portion  of  the  adrenal  gland  contains  a  substance  which  causes 
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a  marked  rise  of  blood  pressure  when  injected  intravenously.  This  is 
known  as  epinephrin  (adrenalin,  suprarenin,  etc.).  Its  chemical  struc- 
ture, which  is  now  known  (page  239),  shows  that  it  is  related  to  the  pro- 
tein-building stone,  tyrosin.    It  has  been  prepared  synthetically. 

Effects  of  Epinephrin  Injection. — As  Elliott  pointed  out,  the  physio- 
logical effects  produced  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  e{)inephrin  are 
the  same  as  those  which  follow  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
fibers.  There  is  a  marked  constriction  of  the  arteries  and  particularly 
of  those  which  supply  the  abdominal  viscera.  Relatively  little  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  pulmonary  arteries  or  upon  those  supplying  the 
brain,  while  the  coronary  arteries  of  most  laboratory  animals  (but  not 
of  man  ?)  become  dilated.  The  contractions  of  the  pre^riumt  uterus  are 
also  increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injection  of  epinephrin,  like  sympathetic  stiiini- 
lation,  tends  to  relax  certain  smooth  muscle  tissues.  This  happens,  for 
example,  in  the  smooth  muscle  surrounding  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 
Intestinal  peristalsis  is  inhibited  by  epinephrin.  Sympathetic  stimula- 
tion tends,  furthermore,  to  relax  the  muscles  surrounding  the  bronchi, 
and  epinephrin  has  been  widely  used  for  the  treatment  of  bronchial 
asthma,  a  condition  caused  by  spasm  of  this  muscle  (see  Bronchial 
Asthma). 

Finally,  epinephrin  injections,  like  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  tends  to  convert  the  liver  glycogen  into  glucose  and  thus  to  pro- 
duce hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria  (see  Epinephrin  Glycosuria). 

Factors  Controlling  Epinephrin  Secretion. — It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  epinephrin  produces  a  variety  of  important  physiological  effects 
when  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses.  The  question  may  be  asked,  how- 
over,  whether  the  amounts  of  epinephrin  liberated  from  the  adrenal 
glands  is  sufficient  to  produce  these  physiological  effects  under  normal 
or  pathological  conditions,  and  if  so  what  are  the  factors  which  control 
this  liberation.  Cannon  and  his  associates  have  shown  that  the  output  of 
epinephrin  from  the  adrenal  glands  is  increased  as  a  result  of  violent 
emotion,  whether  fear  or  anger.  Pain  and  asphyxia  also  increase  the 
output  of  epinephrin.  During  violent  emotion  certain  changes  occur  in 
the  functions  of  the  body,  among  which  are  a  cessation  of  gastro-intestinal 
movements,  an  increase  of  blood  pressure,  and  glycosuria.  In  all  prob- 
ability, these  may  be  attributed  to  this  liberation  of  excessive  amounts 
of  epinephrin  into  the  blood.  Cannon  has  indeed  pointed  out,  that  the 
changes  which  follow  such  a  liberation  of  epinephrin  under  condition 
of  nervous  strain  may  have  been  advantageous  to  the  primitive  man,  in 
that  they  were  of  value  in  the  fight  for  existence.  The  heightened  blood 
pressure,  the  increased  sugar  in  the  blood,  the  bronchodilatation,  and  the 
reduction  of  fatigue,  all  of  which  result  from  the  escape  of  epinephrin 
during  emotional  strain,  might  well  be  of  immediate  value  in  the  combat 
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or  in  the  flight  that  in  primitive  times  was  associated  with  the  major 
emotions. 

Action  op  Secretion  in  Quiet  Life  Unknown. — There  is  reason, 
therefore,  for  believing  that  under  conditions  of  emotional  stress  a  dis- 
charge of  epinephrin  into  the  blood  takes  place.  Concerning  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  amounts  that  may  escape  into  the  blood  under  condi- 
tions of  a  quiet  life,  little  is  known.  According  to  Hoskins,  the  epinephrin 
secretion  during  a  reposeful  life,  if  occurring  at  all,  is  below  the  threshold 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  sjTnpathetic  nen^ous  system. 

Excision  of  the  Adrenals 

When  the  adrenal  glands  are  completely  removed,  death  invariably 
follows.  The  blood  pressure  falls,  the  appetite  is  lost,  symptoms  of  nnis- 
cular  weakness  appear,  and  the  animal  finally  develops  increasing  drowsi- 
mess  and  possibly  convulsions  and  dies  within  one  or  several  days.  The 
symptoms  which  follow  the  total  excision  of  the  adrenal  glands  have 
often  been  attributed  to  a  lack  of  epinephrin  in  the  blood.  There  are 
many  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  the  fatal  results  of  epinephrec- 
tomy  are  due,  not  to  a  lack  of  medullary  substance  and  its  secretion  (epi- 
nephrin), but  to  a  lack  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  glands.  Thus  the 
administration  of  epinephrin  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  preventing  the 
consequences  of  experimental  epinephrectomy.  Biedl  has  shown,  fur- 
thermore, that  in  certain  species  of  fish  where  the  cortical  adrenal  tissue 
is  separated  from  the  medullary  tissue,  the  extirpation  of  the  cortical 
organ  (interrenal  body)  leads  to  death  with  typical  s\Tnptoms  of  mus- 
cular weakness.  Again,  after  recovery  from  partial  epinephrectomy  it 
is  the  cortical  tissue  which  hypertrophies.  Finally,  if  one  regards  the 
chromaflin  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body  as  the  functional  equivalent 
of  the  adrenal  medulla,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  the  serious  effect  of 
removing  only  a  part  of  the  chromaffin  tissue  of  the  body.  For  all  these 
reasons,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the  fatal  effects  following  extir- 
])ation  of  the  adrenal  glands  depend  not  upon  a  lack  of  medulla  and  of 
epinephrin  but  upon  the  absence  of  Qortical  tissue. 

Addison^s  Disease 

Certain  of  the  characteristic  manifestations  of  Addison's  disease,  and 
particularly  the  muscular  weakness,  the  low  blood  pressure,  the  vomiting, 
and  the  diarrhea,  are,  in  a  general  way,  comparable  to  the  symptoms 
produced  by  extirpation  of  the  adrenal  glands  from  animals.  The  fur- 
ther fact,  that  the  majority  of  patients  dying  of  Addison's  disease  show 
a  bilateral  destruction  or  atrophy  of  the  adrenal  glands,  also  favors  the 
view  that  Addison's  disease  is  due  to  an  insufiiciency  of  these  glands. 
The  administration  of  epinephrin  has,  as  a  rule,  failed  to  stay  the  course 
of  this  disease;  yet  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider:  (1)  that  it 
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also  fails  after  experimental  epinephrectomy ;  and  (2)  that  the  symp^ 
toms  of  adrenal  deficiency  probably  depend  mainly  upon  the  lade  of 
cortical  rather  than  the  lack  of  medullary  tissue. 

Oharacteristic  Pigmentation. — The  characteristic  pigmentation  of 
Addison's  disease  appears  as  a  dark  bronzing  of  the  exposed  and  irritated 
parts  of  the  skin^  as  well  as  of  the  skin  about  the  genitalia^  the  nipples, 
axillae,  etc.  Pigmentation  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  remarkably  fre- 
quent. The  cause  of  this  pigmentation  is  not  definitely  known.  The 
coloring  matter  does  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  products  of  hemo- 
globin catabolism,  but  rather  from  certain  of  the  building  stones  of  the 
protein  molecule  (tyrosin,  tryptophan,  etc.  See  Melanin).  Some  of 
these  substances  are  chemically  related  to  epinephrin,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  pigmentation  of  Addison's  disease  depends  upon  some 
alteration  in  the  epinephrin-forming  function  of  the  adrenal  glands. 
Just  what  this  alteration  is,  however,  we  do  not  know. 

Hyperfunction  of  the  Adrenals 

We  have  seen  that  the  major  emotions  are  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
charge of  epinephrin  from  the  adrenal  glands  and  that  this  transient 
hyperfunction  is  probably  responsible  for  certain  of  the  bodily  changes 
which  accompany  violent  emotions.  Concerning  the  possibility  that  a 
chronic  increase  of  epinephrin  in  the  blood  may  accompany  certain  patho- 
logical conditions  and  particularly  chronic  arterial  hypertension,  there 
has  been  much  speculation.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  epinephrin  is 
demonstrable  in  the  circulating  blood  of  normal  individuals,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  quantity  is  increased  in  conditions  of  chronic 
hypertension.  Only  in  exophthalmic  goiter  have  considerable  increases 
of  epinephrin  in  the  circulating  blood  been  reported,  but,  owing  to  the 
inaccuracies  of  the  methods  used,  further  work  is  required  in  order  to 
establish  this  observation. 

Effect  of  Adrenal  Tumors. — Tumors  of  the  adrenal  glands  do  not  as  a 
rule  cause  any  change  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, when  such  tumors  have  developed  during  childhood,  there  has  been 
a  marked  acceleration  of  the  body  growth  and  a  premature  sexual  devel- 
opment. At  times,  also,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  development  of  adrenal 
tumors  in  women  has  led  to  a  cessation  of  the  menses  and  to  an  increased 
hairiness  of  the  face  and  the  linea  alba.  Thus  it  would  seem  that,  in 
certain  instances,  tumors  of  the  adrenal  glands  have  influenced  the  growth 
and  the  sexual  characteristics. 

Internal  Secretion  of  the  Sex  Glands 

The  sex  glands  not  only  form  and  liberate  the  specific  reproductive  cells 
(ova,  spermatozoa)  but  they  also  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  and  mind.    That  this  influence  depends  upon  chem- 
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ical  rather  than  upon  nervous  influences  was  shown  years  ago  by  Berthold's 
experiment.  Cockerels,  whose  testicles  had  been  transplanted  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  body,  developed  the  vocal  powers,  the  combativeness, 
the  comb  and  the  sexual  instincts  of  normal  cocks. 

Interstitial  and  Luetin  Cells. — The  influence  of  the  sex  glands  upon 
development  and  upon  temperament  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
reproductive  cells  proper  as  upon  other  cell  groups  in  the  sex  organs. 
In  the  testes  these  are  known  as  the  interstitial  cells  of  Leydig  while  in 
the  ovaries  they  are  the  luetin  cells.  In  a  man,  for  example,  the  true 
sperm  cells  may  degenerate,  so  that  the  individual  becomes  sterile;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  the  interstitial  cells  may  remain  functionally 
active  so  that  the  sex  characteristics  develop  and  are  retained.  Such  a 
condition  has  been  produced  experimentally  in  animals  by  ligating  the 
vasa  deferentia  or  by  exposing  the  testicles  to  the  action  of  the  x-ray.  It 
occurs  also  in  certain  individuals  suffering  from  undescended  testes. 

Effect  of  Removal  of  Testicles. — ^When  the  testicles  are  entirelv  r^ 
moved  during  early  youth,  so  that  not  only  the  sperm  but  also  the  inter- 
stitial cells  are  lost,  there  is  an  almost  complete  failure  in  the  devel(»i>- 
ment  of  the  sexual  characteristics.  The  skin  remains  smooth,  the  voice 
is  high-pitched,  fat  develops  about  the  buttocks,  and  the  individual  often 
attains  an  unusual  height  owing  to  an  overgrowth  of  the  long  bones  of 
the  legs.  This  overgrowth  is  associated  with  a  delayed  union  of  the 
eriphyses.  In  addition,  the  dispositions  of  eunuchs  differ  from  those  of 
the  average  male.  As  a  rule,  they  are  less  ambitious,  less  striving,  more 
indolent,  treacherous,  and  cowardly. 

Influence  of  Sex  Glands  on  Women. — The  sexual  glands  produce  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  body  and  mental  fimctions  of  women. 
Cyclic  changes  in  the  blood  pressure,  the  body  temperature  and  the  gen- 
eral nervous  condition  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  the  men- 
strual function.  The  menopause,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  often 
associated  with  increased  nervousness,  skin  flushings,  and  ultimately  with 
increased  weight.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that  Hoskins  found 
that  when  the  ovaries  had  been  removed  from  animals  th©  vascular 
responses  to  certain  test  drugs  were  increased. 

Interrelationship  of  the  Internal  Secretions 

In  reviewing  the  effects  produced  by  changes  in  the  internal  secre- 
tions it  is  noteworthy  that  certain  fimctions  of  the  body  appear  to  be 
particularly  influenced  by  such  chemical  influences.  We  have  seen,  for 
example,  that  the  growth  of  the  long  bones  is  increased  in  acromegaly 
and  is  diminished  in  Frohlich's  syndrome,  that  there  is  an  increased  length 
of  the  long  bonos  in  eunuchs,  that  the  growth  is  overrapid  in  certain 
adrenal  tumors  and  in  certain  disturbances  of  the  pineal  gland,  and  that 
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tlio  gro^ih  is  stunted  iu  cretinism  and  in  certain  forms  of  experimental 
thymectomy. 

Effect  on  Sexual  Oharacteristics. — The  internal  secretions  also  exer- 
cise a  profound  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  sexual  characteristics. 
Aside  from  the  effects  of  the  interstitial  cells  and  the  luetin  cells,  we 
may  mention  the  sexual  infantilism  accompanying  various  forms  of 
pituitary  disease  and  cretinism,  and  the  sexual  precocity  that  is  occa- 
sionally associated  with  pituitary,  adrenal  and  pineal  tumors. 

On  Body  Metabolism. — Finally,  the  internal  secretions  influence  the 
Lody^  metal)olisra.  In  certain  disturbances  obesity  is  common,  as  in 
pituitary  disease,  hypothyroidism,  after  castration,  etc.  Then,  too,  the 
effect  of  the  various  internal  secretions  upon  the  su^ar  mobilization  and 
utilization  in  the  body  has  been  a  subject  of  repeated  studies,  but  the 
results  of  these  studies  are  at  the  present  time  of  a  conflicting  character. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Glandular  Disturbances. — It  is  possible  to 
interpret  many  of  these  manifestations  either  as  the  direct  or  as  the 
indirect  result  of  the  primary  glandular  disturbance.  In  the  case  of  the 
oI>esity  associated  with  pituitary  disease,  for  example,  the  collection  of 
fiit  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  pituitary  secre- 
tion, or  it  may  be  due  to  a  secondary  thyroid  or  sex  gland  insufficiency. 

Effect  of  Excision  on  Other  Glands. — That  the  various  glands  of 
internal  secretion  do  indeed  affect  each  other  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
excision  of  one  gland  has  frequently  been  followed  by  secondary  changes 
in  other  glands.  After  thyroidectomy,  for  example,  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  hypophysis  increases  in  size.  A  variety  of  similar  alterations  have 
been  noted;  such  as,  swelling  of  the  thyroid  during  menstruation  and 
during  pregnancy,  enlargement  of  the  adrenals  during  experimental 
liyperthyroidism,  increase  of  lymphatic  tissue  during  experimental 
Ijypofunction  of  the  adrenals,  the  effect  of  various  glands  upon  sexual 
development,  etc. 

Schemata  of  Relationships. — It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  internal 
secretions  may  not  only  neutralize  or  supplement  one  another,  but  thi^.t 
changes  in  one  gland  tend  to  alter  the  structure  and  presumably  the 
secretion  of  other  glands.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  express 
these  complex  relationships  in  a  schematic  way,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  attempts  to  formulate  the  interrelationships,  that  doubtlessly  exist 
between  the  various  glands  of  internal  secretion,  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
facts.  Until  this  deficiency  is  supplied,  such  schemata  can  be  no  more 
than  working  hypotheses  which  will  doubtlessly  be  modified  as  more  is 
learned  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  internal  secretions. 
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AhBorption,     intoAtinal,     in     conBtipation, 
186. 

in    exclusion    of   pancreatic   juicp    from 
intestines,   176. 

in  intestinal  disease,   180. 

in  obstructive  jaundice,  179. 
Acapnea,  112. 

Accelerator  nerve,  effect  on  heart,  60. 
Accidental  murmurs,  92. 

in  exophthalmic  goiter,  642. 
Acetanilid,  as  a  cause  of  anemia,  692. 

aa  a  cause  of  methemoglobinemia,  680. 

as  a  cause  of  polycythemia,  603. 
Aceto-acetic  acid,  294. 
Acetone,  294. 
Acetone  bodies,  291. 

interrelationship  of,  294. 
Acetonitril,  test  for  thyroid  secretion,  644. 
Achlorhydria,  144. 

as  a  cause  of  diarrhea,  190. 

in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  168. 

in  pernicious  anemia,  690,  693. 
Achylia  gastrica,  144. 
Acidosis,  248. 

as  a  cause  of  increased  metabolism,  284. 

effect  on  respiration,  361. 

in  cardiac  dyspnea,  374. 

in  diabetic  coma,  299. 

in  fever,  478. 

in  starvation.  223. 
Acromegaly,  657. 

glycosuria  in,  270. 
Adenin,  309. 
Addison's  disease.  662. 

glycemia  in,  272. 

pigmentation  in,  239. 
Adrenal  glands,  660. 
A^rophagia,   136. 
Agglutination,  of  bacteria,  625. 

of  red  corpuscles,  importance  in  blood 
transfusion,  607. 
Agglutinins,  527. 
Air  hunger,  291. 
Alanin,  225. 

as  a  source  of  sugar,  283. 
Albuminuria,  411. 

alimentary,  411. 

from  cold,  412. 

from  exercise,  411. 

from  kidney  disease,  415. 


Albuminuria,  lordotic,  412. 

(trthostatic,  412. 

physiological,  411. 

piitliological,  414. 

relation  to  hypertension,  106. 
Albumoses,  in  fever,  475. 
Alcaptonuria,  237. 
Alcoholism,  alimentary  glycosuria  in,  264. 

effect  on  ciliary  movements,  391. 

lipemia  in,  244* 

reduces  resistance  to  infection,  506. 

relation  to  freezing,  467. 

relation  to  gout,  311. 

relation  to  sunstroke.  465. 
Aleukemic  leukemia,  618,  619. 
Alexins,  518. 

Alimentary    albuminuria.    See    Albuminu- 
ria. 
Alimentary    galactosuria.      See    Galacto- 

suria. 
Alimentary  glycosuria.     See  Glycosuria. 
Alimentary  levulosuria.     See  Ix»vulosuria. 
Alkali  tolerance,  262. 

in  diabetic  coma,   299. 

in  nephritis,  441. 

in  uremia,  445. 
Alkalosis,  in  £ck  fistula  in  dogs,  334,  337. 

in  experimental  tetany,  650. 
Allantoin,  309. 

Altitude,    high,    as    a    cause    of    Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  353,  357. 

as  a  cause  of  polycythemia,  602. 

effect  on  basal  metabolism,  213. 

respiration  at,  363. 
Alveoli,  ventilation  of,  346. 
Ambard's  formula,  421,  429. 
Amboceptor,  519,  577. 
Amino  acids,  225. 

ns  a  source  of  sugar,  282. 

in  blood,  in  nephritis,  424. 

in  hepatic    disease,   235. 

in  infectious  diseases,  236. 

in  liver  disease,  334. 

method  of  combination,  227. 

requirement  of  body  for,  228. 

synthesis  in  body,  229. 
Am  ins,  toxic,  199. 
Ammonia,  formation  of,  235. 

in  acidosis,  250,  252. 

in  experimental  tetany,  660. 

in  hepatic  disease,  334. 
Amylase  excretion,  as  a  renal  test,  427. 
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Anaphylaxis,  636. 

as  a  cause  of  fever,  563. 

circulatory  changes  in,  539,  540,  663. 

eosinophilia  in,  614. 

incubation  period  in,  637. 

leukopenia  in,  617. 

passive,  641. 

reactions  in  different  animals,  638. 

relations  to  asthma,  379. 

r6le  of  cells  and  fluids  in,  644. 

theory  of,  642. 
Anemia,  684. 

aplastic,  694. 

blood  platelets  in,  667. 

basal  metabolism  in,  213. 

blood  flow  in,  43,  369. 

blood  volume  in,  584,  600,  601. 

circulation  in,  360. 

classification  of,  685. 

excision  of  spleen  in,  699. 

from  hemorrhage,  686. 

from  lack  of  iron,  241,  694. 

general  considerations,  684. 

from  defective  red  cell  formation,  594. 

megaloblastic,  689,  692. 

pernicious,  690,  599,  601. 

relation  to  spleen,  597;  599. 

respirations  in,  368. 

simple  toxic,  588. 

splenic,  598. 

toxic,  588. 
Angina  pectoris,  97. 

blood  pressure  in,  103. 

cause  of  sudden  death  in,  84. 

in  arterial  hypertension,  109. 
Anthrax,    immunity    to,    and    bactericidal 
properties  of  blood,  522. 
and  phagocytosis,  533. 

susceptibility  of  sheep  to,  505. 
Antianaphylaxis,  542. 
Anti ferments,  in  intestinal  parasites,  163. 

relation  to  peptic  ulcer,  163. 
Antiperistalsis,   in   intestinal  obstruction, 
193. 

in  proximal  colon,  182. 

in  pyloric  obstruction,  156. 
Antithrombin,  564. 

excess  of,  571. 
Antitoxin,  512. 

formation  of,  515. 

method  of  neutralizing  toxin,  613. 

time  required  for  neutralization,  516. 
Anuria,  409. 

blood  pressure  in,  104,  411. 

hysterical,  409. 

nervous,  409. 

nitrogen  retention   in,   410. 

symptoms  of,  409. 
Aortic  insufficiency,  31. 

arterial  pressure  in,  32,  116. 

effect  on  loft  ventricle  of,  31. 

effect  on  right  ventricle  of,  32. 

heart  rate  in,  32. 
Aortic  stenosis,  29. 

decompensation  of,  31. 

effect  on  ventricular  contraction,  29. 


Aortic  stenosis,  pulsus  tardus  in,  30. 
Appetite,  170. 
in  diabetes,  284. 
relation  to  obesity,  217. 
Arcus  senilis,  247. 
Arginin,  226. 
Arnythmias,  cardiac,  47. 
as  a  cause  of  broken  compensation,  4 
auricular  fibrillation,  77. 
disturbances  of  conduction,  59. 
extrasystoles,  66. 
methods  of  studying,  50. 
pulsus  altemans,  84. 
sinus,  57. 
ventricular,  83. 

See  also  the  individual  arhythmiaA. 
Arsenic,  as  a  cause  of  nephritis,  416. 

of  polycythemia,  603. 
Arterial  pressure.     See  Pressure,  artei 
Arterial  pulse.     See  Pulse,  arterial. 
Arterioles,  rOle  in  regulating  blood  p 
sure,  101. 
in  chronic  hypertension,  108. 
Arterial  spasm,   118. 

in  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  578. 
See  also  Vascular  spasm. 
Arteriosclerosis,  as  a  cause  of  angina 
toris,  98. 
as  a  cause  of  intermittent  claudicat 

98. 
in  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  355. 
oholesterinemia  in,  291. 
coronary,  as  a  cause  of  myocardial 

ease,  17. 
in  diabetes,  291. 
in  gastric  ulcer,  164. 
relation  to  blood  pressure,  107. 
relation  to  vascular  spasms,  110. 
Arthus  phenomenon,  538. 
Aseptic  fever,  483. 
Aspartic  acid,  225. 

as  a  source  of  sugar,  283. 
Asphyxia,  acute,  a  cause  of  heart  block, 
bradycardia  in,  66. 
increased  blood  pressure  in,  103. 
Asthma,  bronchial,  377. 

eosinophilia  in,  378,  614. 
pathogenesis  of,  378. 
pulmonary  distention  in,  348,  377 
relation  to  protein  hypersensitiver 
538,  548. 
cardiac,  375. 
thymic,  662. 
Athletics,  effect  upon  the  heart  of,  26, 

28. 
Atony,  gastric,  163. 

intestinal,  in  constipation,  187. 
in  diarrhea,   192. 
in  intestinal  obstruction,  192. 
Atophan,  effect  of,  upon  excretion  of 

acid,  316. 
A  tropin,  effect  of,  in  asthma,  378. 
on  heart  block,  64. 
on  heart  rate,  65. 
on  heart  shadow,  10. 
on  pacemaker  of  the  heart,  6A. 
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Auricle,  left,  in  mitral  stenosis,  33. 

in  mitral  insufficiency,  36. 
Auricular  fibrillation,  77. 

action  of  digitalis  in,  80. 

effect  on  mitral  stenosis  murmur,  91. 

electrocardiogram  in,  79. 

in  mitral  stenosis,  34,  91. 

paroxysmal  form,  80. 

pathogenesis  of,  82. 

pulse  deficit  in,  80. 

relation  to  auricular  extrasy stoles,  81. 

venous  pulse  in,  77. 

ventriculr.r  arhythmia  in,  77. 
Auricular  flutter,  75. 
Auriculoventricular  node,  60. 

extrasystoles  arising  in,  68. 

rhythms  arising  in,  66. 

their  relation  to  palpitation,  96. 
Autohemolysins,  520. 

in  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  577. 
Auto-intoxication,  from  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 193. 

intestinal,   196. 
symptoms  of,  108. 

toxic  amins,  a  possible  cause  of,  199. 
Autolysis,  233. 

relation  to  fatty  degeneration,  245. 


B 


Bactericidal  properties  of  blood,  518. 

due  to  amboceptor  and  complement,  519. 

in  diabetes,  290. 

relation  to  immunity,  522. 
Bacteriolysis,  518. 
Banti's  disease,  598. 

Basal  metabolism.  See  Metabolism,  bnsal. 
Basic  granulations,  in  red  blood  corpus- 
cles, 582. 

in  lead  poisoning,  588. 

in  pernicious  anemia,  591. 
Beer  heart,  43. 
"Bends,"  366. 
Benzol,  as  a  cause  of  aplastic  anemia,  595. 

as  a  cause  of  leukopenia,  617. 

effect  on  blood  platelets,  567. 

in  treatment  of  leukemia,  619. 
Beta-oxybutyric  acid,  294. 

as  a  cause  of  diabetic  coma,  299,  300. 

derivation  of,  296,  297. 
Beriberi,  242. 
Bile,  as  a  cause  of  bradycardia,  57. 

as  a  cause  of  hemorrhagic  necrosis  of 
pancreas,  342. 

constituents  of,  322. 

effect  of  exclusion  from  intestines,  179. 

relation  to  hemolysis,  322. 

secretion    of,    in    icterus    neonatorum, 
329. 
Bile  pigments,  322. 

conversion  into  urobilin,  322. 

in  gall-stones,  338,  339. 

formation  of,  322. 
Bile  salts,  323. 

relation  to  alimentary  lipemia,  243. 


Biot's  breathing,  S55. 
Blackwater  fever,  579. 
Bleeding  time,  567. 
Blood,  557. 

concentration  of,  in  anuria,  410. 
See  also  Hydremia. 

neutrality  of,  249. 
Blood  flow  during  exercise,  24. 

in  anemia,  369. 
Blood  flow  in  arm,  during  exercise,  24. 

during  exposure  to  cold,  466. 

during  exophthalmic  goiter,  643. 

during  hot  bath,  463. 

in  fever,  471. 
Blood    pressure.      See   Pressure,    arterial. 

Hypertension,  Hypotension. 
Blood  sugar.     See  Glycemia. 
Blood  volume,  657. 

after  hemorrhage,  586. 

after  sodium  chlorid  ingestion,  662. 

after  transfusion,  608. 

in  anemia.  600. 

in  chlorosis,  600. 

in  pernicious  anemia,  601. 

in  polycythemia,  602,  603. 
Boils,    infection    through    unbroken   skin, 

496. 
Bone  marrow,  in  aplastic  anemia,  695. 

in  leukemia,  594,  618. 

in  leukocytosis,  614,  616. 

in  pernicious  anemia,  591. 

in  polycythemia,  604. 

tumors  of,  581. 
Bony  development,  after  castration,  664. 

in  pituitary  disease,  655,  657. 

in  sporadic  cretinism,  636. 

relation  to  glands  of  internal  secretion, 
664. 
Bothriocephalus,  anemia  from,  589,  692. 

hemolytic  substance  in,  592. 
Bradycardia,  as  a  cause  of  syncope,  110. 

in  complete  heart  block,  62. 

in  jaundice,  329. 

sinus,  56. 
Bread,  relation  to  beriberi,  242. 
Bronchitis,  relation  to  asthma,  379,  648. 

relation  to  pulmonary  emphysema,  381. 
Bronchial  spasm,  as  a  cause  of  asthma, 
378. 

in  anaphylaxis  of  guinea-pig,  638. 

in  anaphylaxis  of  man,  546,  648. 


Cadaverin,  236. 
Caisson  disease,  365. 
Calcium  metabolism,  in  tetany,  650. 
Calcium  oxalate,  in  renal  calculi,  447. 
Calcium  salts,  rOle  in  blood  coagulation, 
563,  564. 

in  hemophilia,  569. 

in  jaundice,  571. 
Calculi,  biliary.     See  Gall-stones. 

renal,  446. 
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Calories,  daily  requirement,  215. 

in  food,  208. 

See  Metabolism,  riicr^v. 
Calorimetry,  207. 

Camphor,  effect  on  D:N  ratio,  281. 
Cantharidin,  as  a  cause  of  nephritis,  416. 
Capillary  pressure,  102. 
Capillary  tone,  loss  of,  116. 
Capsule  formation,  in  bacteria,  relation  to 

virulence,  501. 
Carbohydrates,  as  protein  sparers,  231. 

as  causes  of  glycosuria  in  diabetes,  279. 
Carbohydrate  metabolism,  disturbances  in, 
250. 

in  hepatic  disease,  332. 
Carbohydrate   starvation,    as    a   cause    of 

ketonuria,  292,  294. 
Carbolic  acid,  relation  to  ochronosis,  238. 
Carbon  dioxid,  combinations  in  blood,  352. 

as  a  regulator  of  respiration,  349. 
Carbon  dioxid  tension  in  lungs,  in  acido- 
sis, 361. 

in  cardiac  dyspnea,  373. 

in  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  358. 

normal,  34!). 
Carb<m  monoxid,  as  a  cause  of  polycythe- 
mia, 603. 

method    of    determining    blood    volume, 
558. 
Carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  307. 

blood  transfusion  in,  607. 

lactic  acid  in,  249. 
Carcinoma,  gastric,  168. 

effect  on  gastric  digestion,  168. 

effect  on  gastric  motility,  155,  168. 

lactic  acid  in,  169. 
Cardiac  dilatation.     See   Dilatation,  car- 
diac. 
Cardiac  insufliciency.  See  Decompensation 

of  heart. 
Cardiac  output.    See  Systolic  output. 
Cardiac  pain.     See  Angina  pectoris. 
Cardiac  sensations,  96. 
Cardiac  sphincter,  insufficiency  of,  1.H5. 

physiology  of,  132,  136. 

relation  to  heart  burn,  136. 
Canliac  weakness,  causes  of,  15. 
Cardiospasm,  133. 
Castration,  as  a  cause  of  obesity,  217. 

effect  on  l)ody  and  mind,  664. 
Casts  in  urine,  415. 
Cutaract,  diabetic,  291. 
Cerebral      compression,      acute,      Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration  in,  359. 
effect  on  blood  proHSure,  103. 
effect  on  heart  rate,  56. 
Cerebral  disease,  as  a  cause  of  fever,  482. 

as  a  cause  of  glycosuria,  269. 
Cervical  sympathetic,  effect  of  extirpation, 
'641. 

relation  to  thyroid  secretion,  640. 

relation  to  exo]>hthalmos,  641. 
Chemotaxis,  530.  .531. 

as  a  cause  of  lenkocvtosis,  616. 
Cheyne-Stokt's  r<»spi ration,  353. 

cardiovascular  changes  in,  359. 


Chevnc-Stokes  respiration,   clinical  tv|h' 
358. 
from  cerebral  compression,  359. 
from  lessened  irritability  of  respirator 

center,  367. 
from  oxvgen  want,  356. 
Chill,  febrile,  471. 
Cholemia,  336. 
Cholesterin,  246,  XX 
in  gall-stones,  337. 
local  deposits  of.  247. 
Cholesterinemia,  246. 
in  diabetes,  291. 
in  jaundice,  247. 
in  lipemia,  247. 

relation  to  arteriosclerosis,  247. 
relation  to  diet,  247. 
relation  to  gall-stones,  338. 
relation  to  xanthomata,  247. 
Cholic  acid,  323. 

Chloroform    poisoning,    alimentary    gala 
tosuria  in,  207. 
auricular  fibrillation  in,  84. 
ketonuria  in,  294. 
nitrogenous  nietal>olisni  in,  333. 
Chloroma,  620. 
Chlorosis,  599. 

blood  volume  in,  600. 
Chromaffin  system,  660. 
Chromium  salts,  as  a  cause  of  experime 

tal  nephritis,  416. 
Chvostck's  sign,  649. 
Chymosin,  140. 
Cilia,  as  a  protective  mechanism   for  tl 

respiratory  tract,  301. 
Circulation,  disturbances  of,  1. 
Citrates,  effect  on  blood  coagulation,  56 
Coagulation  of  blowl,  50.3. 
in  hemophilia,  569. 
in  liver  disease,  571. 
in  purpura,  566. 

transfusion  of  blood  in  delayed,  607. 
Cold,  exposure  to,  albuminuria  from,  41 
as  a  cause  of  hemolysis  in  paroxysms 

hemoglobinuria,  578. 
effect  on  circulation,  117,  466. 
effect  on  metabolism,  210,  460. 
regulation   against   heat    losses   fror 
466. 
Colic,  biliary,  341. 

intestinal,  196. 
Collapse,    circulatory,    from    anaphylaxi 
539,  553.* 
in  infections,  114. 
from  pleural  irritation,  387. 
See  also  Shock, 
febrile,  484. 
CoUes'  law,  608. 

Colloids,  in  anaphylactic  shock,  543. 
in  gall-stones,  340. 
in  precipitin  reaction,  629. 
in  renal  calculi,  447. 
Color  index  of  blood,  683. 
nftor  hemorrhage,  587. 
in  anemias,  601. 
in  chlorosis,  600. 
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Coma,  from  anuria,  410. 

diabetic,  201. 

acid  intoxication  in,  209. 
intoxication  by  salts  of  kotonic  acids 
in,  209. 

uremic,  444. 
Compensation  of  heart  lesions,  43. 

causes  of  broken  compensation,  44. 

defects  in,  43. 

See  also  Decompensation. 
Complement,  610,  620.  577. 
Complement  fixation,  523. 
Conduction  changes   in  heart,  as  a  cause 
of  fibrillation,  82. 

disturbances  of,  50. 

in  auricular  flutter,  75. 

See  also  Heart  bl<K*k. 
Conduction  paths  in  heart,  40. 
Congenital  heart  lesions,  38. 

cyanosis  in,  03. 

polycythemia  in,  602. 
Constipation,  auto-intoxication  in,  lOH. 

chronic,  184. 

classification  of,  by  site  of  stasis,   187. 

cylindruria  in,  415. 

from  lack  of  t<me,  187. 

in  gastric  hyperacidity,  143. 

in  gastric  achlorhydria,  140. 

indicanuria  in,  100. 

pathogenesis  of,  185. 

spastic,  187. 

symptoms  of,  180. 
Coronary  sclerosis,  anatomical  changes  in, 
17. 

as  a  cause  of  angina  pectoris,  08. 

cardiac  weakness  fr<mi,  17. 
Coughing,  302. 

Creatinin,  in  bIo(Kl,  in  nephritis,  424. 
Cretinism,  sporadic,  630. 

endemic,  647. 
Crisis,  febrile,  471. 
Critical  venous  pressure,   10. 
Cyanosis,  02. 

as  a  cause  of  polycythemia,  602. 
Cylindruria,  415. 
Cystin,  227. 
Cystinuria,  236. 
Cytolysins,  specificity  of,  521. 
Cytozyme,  563. 


D 


Dalrymple's  sign,  642. 
Dastre-Morat  law,  101. 
Dead  space,  in  lungs,  346. 

in  cardiac  dyspnea,  371. 

in  emphysema,  382. 
Decapsulation  of  kidney,  408. 
Decompensation  of  heart,  45. 

arterial   pressure  in,  47. 

eiuises  cjf,  44. 

effects  of,  46. 
Defecation,  act  of,  184. 


Deglutition,  131. 

in  cardiospasm,  133. 

in  esophageal  diverticula,  137. 

in   mechanical    obstructions   of  esopha- 
gus, 132. 

in  spasm  of  esophagus,  133. 

physiology  of,   131. 
Diabetes  insipidus,  403. 
I)ial)etes  mellitus,  272. 

cholesterinemia  in.  247. 

classification  of,  277. 

coma  in.     See  Coma,  diabetic. 

derivation  of  sugar  in,  278. 

effect  on  hunger  contractions,  171. 

energy  requirements  in,  283. 

energy  supply  in,  284. 

from  pancreatic  excision,  273. 

glycogen  in,  285. 

hyperglycemia  in,  276. 

lipemia  in,  244. 

pancreas  in,  274. 

relation  to  alimentary  glycosuria,  266. 

respiratory  quotient  in,  286. 

resistance  to  infection  in,  200. 

symptoms  of,  280. 
Diaminuria,  236. 
Diarrhea,  100. 

in  achlorhvdriu,  146. 

motility  changes  in,  101. 

pathogenesis  of,   100. 
Diet,  relatifm  to  acidosis,  202. 

to  albuminuria,  411. 

to  beriberi,  242. 

to  cholesterinemia,  247. 

to  constipation,  185. 

to  dial)etes,  277. 

to  diarrhea,  100. 

to  glycosuria,  262. 

to  gout,  308,  310,  311. 

to  non-protein  nitrogen  in  blood,  423. 

to  pellagra,  24.3. 

to  scurvy,   242. 
Dietl's  crisis,  450. 
Digestion,  disturbances  of,   131. 
Digestion  leukocytosis.     See  Leukocytosis. 
Digitalis,  as  a  cause  of  extrasy stoles,  72. 

as  a  cause  of  heart  block,  64. 

effect  on  auricular  fibrillation,  80. 

effect  on  idioventricular  rhythm,  62. 

effect  on  normal  heart  rate,  56. 

effect  on  T  wave,  64. 
Dilatation,  cardiac,  acute,  15,  10,  26. 

compensatory.  12,  31. 

in  aortic  insufiiciency,  31. 

in  decompensation  of  heart,  46. 

from  fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  16. 

from  increased  work,  17. 

in  mitral  insufficiency,  32. 
Dilatation  of   left  auricle,  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis, 34. 
Dilataition  of  stomach,  acute,  156. 

in   atonv,    154. 

ill  pyloric  obstruction,  156. 
Diphtheria  antitoxin,  513. 

Schick  reaction  for,  607. 

See  also  Antitoxin. 
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Diuresis,    after    decapsulation   of   kidney, 
408. 

after  drinking  liquids,  401. 

in  diabetes  insipidus,  403. 

from  drugs,  401. 

effect  on  non-protein  nitrogen  in  blood, 
424. 

from  glucose,  290. 

from  pituitary  extracts,  654. 

after    puncture    of   medulla    oblongata, 
402. 

relation    to   vascular    reactions   of   dis- 
eased kidney,  417. 
Diverticula,  esophageal,  137. 
D:N  ratio  in  diabetes,  281. 
Dog,  anaphylaxis  in,  530. 

mode  of  regulating  heat  losses  in,  462. 
Drinking,  relation  to  polyuria,  401. 
Ductus  arteriosis,  open,  38. 
Ductless  glands,  632. 

See  also  Internal  secretion,  glands  of. 
Dwarfism,  in  endemic  cretinism,  647. 

in  pituitary  disease,  655. 

in  sporadic  cretinism,  636. 
Dynamics  of  heart  muscle,  in  aortic  ste- 
nosis, 30. 

in  normal  heart,  2. 

in  weakened  heart,  12,  15. 
Dyschezia,  187. 
Dysfunction,  634. 

of  thyroid,  645. 

of  pituitary  gland,  658. 
Dyspnea,  at  higli  altitudes,  363. 

cardiac,  94,  370. 

effect  on  dead  space  of  lungs,  347. 

in  stenosis  of  upper  air  passages,  376. 
Dysthyroidism,  654. 
Dystrophia  adiposogenitalis,  655. 


£ 


Eclampsia,  blood  pressure  in,  104. 
ketonuria  in,  203. 
renal  functions  in,  442. 
Eck  fistula,  alkalosis  following,  334. 
effect  on  alimentary  galactosuria,  267. 
effect  on  alimentary  glycosuria,  263. 
effect  on  alimentary  levulosuria,  266, 
effect  on  anaphylaxis,  641. 
Ectopic  beats,   65. 
Ectopic  rhythms,  65,  73. 
Edema,  cardiac,  94. 
pulmonary,  95. 
nephritis,  428. 

extrarenal  factors  in,  437. 
from  sodium  bicarbonate,  436. 
from  sodium  chlorid,  433,  439. 
relation  to  hydremia,  434,  561. 
Eggs,  as  a  cause  of  albuminuria,  411. 

as  a  cause  of  asthma,  379. 
Elasticity  and  tension,  of  voluntary  mus- 
cle, 3. 
Electrocardiogram,     in     hypertrophy     of 
ventricles,  54. 


Electrocardiogram,  normal,  52. 

See    also    Arh3rthmia8,    cardiac.    Heart 
block,  Extrasystoles,  Auriculai 
fibrillation,  Paroxyamal  tadiy 
cardia,  etc. 
Emotion,  as  a  cause  of  glycosuria,  209. 

effect  on  epinephrin  secretion,  661. 

effect  on  gastric  secretion,  139,  147. 

effect  on  thyroid  secretion,  646. 
Emphysema,  pulmonary,  379. 

effect  on  circulation,  41. 

dead  space  in,  348. 

lung  volume  in,  348. 
Endemic    cretinism.      See    Cretinism,   en 

demic. 
Endemic  goiter.    See  (loiter,  endemic 
Endocarditis,  malignant,  relations  to  sep 

ticemia,  494. 
Endotoxins,  503,  551. 
Energy,  in  food,  208. 

requirements.    See  Metabolism. 
Enterokinase,  174. 

not  a  cause  of  hemorrhagic  necrosis  o: 
pancreas,  342. 
Enteroptosis,  as  a  cause  of  constipation 

186. 
Eosinophilic  cells,  610. 

in  anaphylaxis,  541. 

in  asthmatic  sputum,  378. 

increased  nimiber  of,  613,  618. 

in  myelogenous  leukemia,  618. 
Epinephrin,    660. 

as  a  cause  of  glycosuria,  270. 

effect  on  asthma,  378. 

in  Addison's  disease,  662. 

relation  to  thyroid,  239. 
Equalization  of  output  from  two  ventri 

cles,  8. 
Erb's  sign,  649. 
Erythremia,  605. 
Erythrophages,  673. 
Esophagus,  atony  of,  136. 

dilatation  of,  from  obstruction,  133. 

disturbances  in,  131. 

diverticula  of,  137. 

innervation  of,  134. 

mechanical  obstruction  of,  132. 

sensitiveness  of,  136. 
Excision,  effects  produced  by,  of  adrenals 
•    662. 

of  pancreas,  176,  273. 

of  parathyroids,  649. 

of  pineal  gland,  659. 

of  pituitary  gland,  655. 

of  small  intestines,  180. 

of  spleen,  597,  699. 

of  stomach,  146. 

of  testes,  664. 

of  thymus,  652. 

of  thyroid,  634. 
Exercise,  acute  dilatation  of  heart  from 
26. 

albuminuria  from,  411. 

as  a  cause  of  broken  compensation,  44. 

as  a  cause  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  27. 

concentration  of  blood  after,  660« 
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Exercise,  effect  on  arterial  pressure,  22. 

effect  on  blood  flow,  24. 

effect  on  body  temperature,  461. 

effect  on  circulation,  22. 

effect  on  dead  space  in  lungs,  347. 

effect  on  energy  metabolism,  209. 

effect  on  energy  requirements,  216. 

effect  on  glycosuria  in  diabetes,  287. 

effect  on  heart  rate,  65. 

effect  on  heart  shadow,  26. 

effect  on  lung  volume,  348. 

effect  on  systolic  output  from  heart,  23. 

formation  of  lactic  acid  in,  248. 

relation  to  obesity,  215,  219. 
Exophthalmic  goiter,  641. 

alimentary  glysosuria  in,  265. 

etiology  of,  645. 

manifestations  of,  641. 

metabolism  in,  213,  233,  641. 

partial  inanition  in,  223. 

pathogenesis  of  643. 

tachycardia  in,  56. 

thymus  in,  663. 
Exophthalmos,     from     administration    of 
thyroid  substance.  640. 

from  stimulation  of  cervical  sympathet- 
ic, 642. 

in      exophthalmic     goiter,     mechanism 
of,  641. 
Extrasystoles,  65. 

auricular,  67. 

auriculoventricular,  68. 

pathogenesis  of,  71. 

progrnosis  of,  73. 

relation     to     paroxysmal     tachycardia 
and  fibrillation,  81. 

recurrence  of,  71. 

ventricular,  68. 


Fat,  absorption  of,  in  obstructive  jaundice, 
179. 

absorption  of,  in  pancreatic  disease,  176. 

as  a  source  of  acetone  bodies,  297. 

as  a  source  of  sugar,  283. 

caloric  value  of,  208. 

combustion  of,  298. 

See  also  Fatty  degeneration.  Fatty  in- 
filtration, Obesity. 
Fat  necrosis,  341. 
Fatigue  of  heart  muscle,  15. 
Fatty  degeneration,  244. 

of  heart,  16. 
Fatty  infiltration,  244. 
Feces,  effect  of   lack  of  pancreatic  juice 
upon,  176,  178. 

in  chronie  constipation,  185. 

in  intestinal  disease,  180. 

in  obstructive  jaundice,  179. 
Ferments,    intracellular,    in    acute   leuke- 
mia, 620. 

in  leukocytes,  611. 

relations  to  autolysis,  233,  234. 

relation  to  immunity,  630. 


Fever,  causes  of,  481. 

as  a  cause  of  ketonuria,  293. 

as  a  cause  of  partial  inanition,  223. 

conception  of,  470. 

from  hemolysis,  574. 

heat  regulation  in,  471. 

heart  rate  in,  56,  57. 

in  acute  leukemia,  619. 

in  anaphylaxis,  553. 

metabolism  in,  213,  236,  476. 

significance  of,  485. 

types  of,  470. 

vagus  irregularity  after,  59. 
Fibrillation,     auricular.       See     Auricular 

fibrillation. 
Fibrillation,  ventricular,  83. 
Fibrinogen,  563. 

changes  of,  in  hepatic  disease,  335,  671. 

in  hemophilia,  569. 
Food,  effect  on  blood  sugar,  257. 

effect  on  metabolism,  210. 

See  also  Diet. 
Fragility  of  red  corpuscles,  576. 

after  excision  of  spleen,  598. 

in  hemolytic  jaundice,  696. 
Freezing,  467. 
FVShlicVs  syndrome,  665. 
Functional  tests,  for  kidney  disease,  417, 
419,  427,  431. 

for  liver  disease,  235,  266,  267,  330. 

for  pancreatic  secretion,  176,  178. 


G 

Galactosuria,  alimentary,  267,  333. 
Gallop  rhythm,  88. 
Gall-stones,  337. 

as  a  cause  of  hemorrhagic  necrosis  of 
pancreas,  343. 
Gastric  juice,  acidity  of,  141. 

in  carcinoma  of  stomach,  168. 

in  tetany,  649. 

in  ulcer,  163. 

properties  of,  139. 

relation  to  gastric  motility,  162. 

secretion  of,  138. 
Gastritis,  with  hyperacidity,  143. 

with  anacidity,  147. 
Glands  of  internal  secretion.    See  Internal 

secretion,  glands  of. 
Glass  blowing,  effect  on  lung  volume,  348, 
Glossitis,  in  pernicious  anemia,  690. 
Glycemia  after  excision  of  pancreas,  273 
286. 

after  puncture  of  fourth  ventricle,  268, 

alimentary,  263. 

effect  of  emotions  upon,  269. 

effect  of  epinephrin  upon,  271. 

in  diabetes,  276. 

in  phlorhizin  poisoning,  260. 

normal,  256. 

"virtual,"  256. 
Glucose,  combustion  of,  267. 

in  diabetes,  287. 

in  phlorhizin  poisoning,  261. 
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Glucose,  derivation  of,  in  diabeU's,  278. 
Glutamic  acid,  225. 

as  a  source  of  sugar,  283. 
Glycerin,  as  a  source  of  sugar,  283. 
Glycocholic  acid,  323. 
GlycocoU,  225. 

as  a  source  of  sugar,  283. 

formed  in  body,  229. 

in  bile  salts,  323. 
Glycogen,  257. 

amount  in  liver,  203. 

after  pancreatectomy,  285. 

after  thyroid  administration,  041. 

discharge  of,  by  epinephrin.  271. 

discharge  of,  by  nervous  influences,  208. 

in  diabetes,  280. 

in  fever,  482. 

in  heat  puncture  of  brain,  482. 

in  phlorhizin  poisoning,  200. 

in  starvation,  222. 
Glycosuria,  alimentary,  202. 
cause  of,  203,  2(i5. 
in  alcoholism,  204. 
in  exophthalmic  goiter,  205,  041. 
in  infections,  204. 
in  myxe<lema,  035. 
in  pituitary  disease,  057. 
relation  to  diabetes  mellitus,  205. 

epinephrin,  270,  061. 

nervous,  208,  271. 

renal,  cause  of,  258. 

from  kidney  poisons,  201. 
from  phlorhizin,  250. 
in  man,  202. 

toxic,  272. 
Goiter,  endemic,  047. 

in  endemic  cretinism,  047. 

pathogenesis  of  exophthalmic,  043. 

production  of,  in  trout,  047. 
Goiter  heart,  048. 
Gout,  atophan  in,  310. 

cause  of  acute  attacks  in,  315. 

etiology  of,  311. 

purin   metabolism   in,  311. 

theory  of,  317. 

uric  acid  in  blood  in,  313. 

uric  acid  excretion  in,  312. 
Graefe's  sign,  042. 
Guanin,  309. 
Guinea-pig,  anaphylaxis  in,  537,  538. 


H 


Hay  fever,  547. 
Heart  block,  59. 

auricularventiicular,   60. 

causes  of,  03. 

complete,  01. 

evidences  of,  50. 

in  auricular  flutter,  75. 

partial,  01. 

sino-auricular,  59. 
Heart,  decompt'risatioii  of.     See  Decompon- 
sutioxi. 


Heart,  dilatation  of.     »Soc?  Dilatati<»n.  r.ir 

diac. 
Heart,  hypertrophy   of,    1!). 

as  a  cause  of  broken  comperiBation,  4.'>. 

electrocardiogram  in,  54. 

from  exercise,  27. 

in  aortic  insuflTiciency,  32. 

in  aortic  stenosis.  31. 

in    chronic    arterial     hypertension,    40, 
107. 

in  pulmonary  disease,  41. 

myocardial  changes  in,  21. 

strength  after,  21. 
Heart-lung  preparation,  G. 
Heart  murmurs,  90. 

accidental,  92. 

effect  of  auricular  fibrillation  on,  in  mi- 
tral stenosis,  91. 

valvular,  90. 
Heart  muscle,  dynamics  of,  2. 

fundamental  properties  of,    47. 

tone,  9. 
Heart  rate,  during  exercise,  22. 

effect  on  heart  volume  of,  9,   10. 

effect  on  output,  8. 

normal,  54. 

relation     to    aortic     regurgitaition,    32. 

See  also  Bradycardia,  Tachycanlia. 
Heart  shadow,  after  exercise,'  11,  25. 

effect  of  acute  infections  upon,  10. 

eflfeet  of  anemia  upon,  10. 

effect  of  atropin  upon,  10. 

effect  of  posture  upon,  10. 

effect  of  prolonged  exercise  upon,  27. 

normal,   10. 

variations  in,  10. 
Heart   sounds,   86. 

accrasory,  88. 

gallop  rhythm,  88. 

loudness   of,   80. 

quality  of,  80. 

split,  87. 
Heart,  during  exercise,  25. 

work  of,  22. 
Heat  center,   401. 

control  of,  by  reflexes,  404. 

control  of,  by  temperature  of  blood,  404, 
481. 

effect  of  heating  and  cooling,  481. 

effect  of  puncture,  481. 

excision  of,  481. 

in  fever,   474. 

in  sunstroke,  466. 
Heat  loss  from  body,  402. 

in  fever,  473. 

in   obesity,   219. 
Heat  production.     See  Metabolism. 
Heat  puncture,  481. 
Heat  stroke.     See  Sunstroke. 
Hematin,  322. 

Hemoglobin,    relation    to    bile    pigments, 
322. 

saturation  with  oxygen,  351,  362. 

See  also  Anemia,  Polycythemia, 
Hemoglobinuria,  573. 

paroxysmal,  578. 
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Hemokonia,  243. 
Hemolysis,  518,  672. 

a  cause  of  jaundice,  326. 

a  cause  of  polycythemia,  605. 

a  stimulus  to  red  cell  formation,  582. 

causes  of,  575. 

from  transfusion  of  blood,  606. 

manifestations  of,  573. 

types  of,  518. 

See    also    Hemoglobinuria,    Blackwnter 
fever,  Anemia,  Methemoglobin. 
Hemophilia,  569. 
Hemorrhage,  anemia  from,  586. 

blood  volume  after,  580. 

effect  on  blood  pressure.  111. 
Hemorrhagic  diseases,  567. 

blood  transfusion  in,  609. 

in  acute  leukemia,  620. 
Hemosiderin,  574. 
Heterogenetic  beats,  67. 

Sec  Extrasystoles. 
lleterogenetic  rhythms,  73. 

See  Paroxysmal  tachvcardia.  Auricular 
flutter. 
Hibernation,  body  temperature  in,  459. 

Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  in,  353. 
High  pressure  stasis,  47. 
Hirudin,  effect  on  blood  coagulation,  564. 
His  bundle,  49. 
Histidin,  226. 
Hodgkin's  disease,  622. 

bacteria  in,  622. 

transitional  cells  in,  615. 
Homogenetic  beats,  65. 
Homogenetic   rhythms,   65. 

induced  bv  atropin.  66. 
Homogentesic  acid,  237. 
Ilomothermic  animals,  459. 
Hookworm,  anemia  from,  589. 

mode  of  infection,  496. 
Hormones,  631. 
Hour-glass  stomach,  from  carcinoma,  168. 

functional,  167. 
Hunger  contractions,   171. 

in  depancreatized  dogs,  171,  289. 

in  duodenal  ulcer,  171. 

in  infectious  diseases,  171. 
Hydremia,  560. 

from  sodium  chlorid  retention,  434. 

in  edema,  561. 

in  fever,  479,  562. 
Hydrocephalus,    as    a    cause    of    pituitiiry 

symptoms,  6()(). 
Hydrogen   ion  concentration   of   blood,   in 
acidosis,   249,  250. 

as  a  regulation  of  respiration,  349. 
Hydronephrosis,  448. 
Hyperacidity,  gastric,    140. 

causes  of,  143. 

effect  on  gastric  digestion,  142. 

in  peptic  ulcer,  163. 

relation   to   gastric   motility,    141,    151, 
152. 

symptoms  of,  142. 
Hyperemia,  116. 

active,  110 


Hyperemia,  from  cold,  117. 
from   inflammation,    117. 
passive,    116. 
Hypersecretion,  gastric,  141,  144. 
Hypertension,  chronic,  105. 
anginal  pains  in,  109. 
arterial  changes  in,  107. 
cardiac  hypertrophy  in,  40,  109. 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  in,  366. 
extrasystoles  in,  72. 
immediate  cause  of,  107. 
polycythemia  associated  with,  604. 
relation  to  renal  disease,  106. 
transient,   103. 

dilatation  of  heart  from,  6,  40,   109. 
effect  on  heart  rate,  57. 
from  asphyxia,  103. 
from  cerebral  compression,  103. 
from  epinephrin,  663. 
from  pituitary  extract,  664. 
in  angina  pectoris,  99,  103. 
in  anuria,   104,  411. 
in  eclampsia,  104. 
in  nephritis,  acute,  104. 
Hyperthyroidism,  from  administration  of 
thyroid  extract,  639. 
from   administration   of  iodin   prepara- 
tions, 646. 
from   nerve  stimulation,  640. 
relation  to  exophthalmic  goiter,  643. 
Hypertrophy    of    heart.      See   Heart,   hy- 
pertrophy of. 
Hypophysis.     See  Pituitary  gland. 
Hypopituitarism,  655. 
Hypotension,  110.  , 

in  anaphylactic  shock  in  dog,  541. 
in  shock,  112. 
from  hemorrhage.  111. 
relation  to  heart  rate,  55. 
syncope  from,    110. 
Hypotonic    salt   solution,    as    a    cause   of 

hemolysis,  575. 
Hypoxanthin,   309. 
Hysteria,  anuria  in,  409. 
fever  in,  482. 


Icterus.     See  Jaundice. 
Idioventricular  rhvthm,  62. 
Ileocecal  incompetency,  189. 

as  a  cause  of  auto-intoxication,  199. 
Immunity,  503. 

acquired,  506. 

natural,  504. 

passive,  511. 

to  tetanus,  616. 
Inanition.     See  Starvation. 
Incubation    period,    in    anaphylaxis,    637, 
562. 

in  infections,  662. 

in  serum  disease,  552. 
Indican,  199. 

in  blood,  in  nephritis,  424# 
Indol,   19a 
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Infants,  heat  regulation  in,  467. 

immunity  to  certain  infections  in,  511. 
lymphocytosis  in,  615. 
tetany  in,  651. 
Infection,  acute  and  chronic,  495. 
alimentary  glycosuria  in,  264. 
anaphylaxis,  relation  to,  553. 
anemia  from,  588. 

as  a  cause  of  intestinal  paresis,  195. 
as  a  cause  of  gastric  ulcer,  166. 
circulatory  failure  in,  114. 
conception  of,  492. 
diminished    resistance   to,    in    diabetes, 

290. 
effect  on  heart  shadow,  16,  18. 
effect  on  hunger  contractions  of  stom- 
ach, 171. 
effect  on  leukemia,  619. 
entry  of,  496. 
eosinophils  in,   614. 
general  and  locals  493. 
hydremia  in.  562. 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  622. 
intestinal,  196. 
in  leukemia,  621. 
neutrophylic  leukocytes  in,  612. 
phenomena  of,  550. 
pulse  form  in,  122. 
relation  to  gall-stones,  339,  340. 
relation  to  fever,  484,  485. 
relation  to  thrombosis,  560. 
Infectious  microorganisms,  defensive  prop- 
erties of,  500. 
offensive  properties  of,  502. 
Inflammation,  effect  on  local  circulation, 

117. 
Inoculation  against  smallpox,  508. 
Intermittent  claudication,  98. 
Internal  secretion,  glands  of,  631. 
dysfunction,  633. 
hyperfunction,  632. 
hypofunction,  632. 
interrelationship  of,  664. 
See  also  Thyroid,  Parathyroid,  Thy- 
mus,   Pituitary    gland.    Pineal 
gland.    Adrenals,    Sex    glands. 
Pancreas. 
Internal  secretions,  631. 

evidences  of,  632. 
Interpolated  extrasystoles,  69. 
Interstitial  cell  of  Leydig,  664. 
Intestinal  anto- intoxication,  196. 

in  achlorhydria,  146. 
Intestinal   fermentative  dyspepsia,   180. 
Intestines  as  portal  of  infection,  498. 
Intestines,  large,  motor  functions  of,  182. 
in  constipation,   186. 
in  diarrhea,  191. 
in  obstruction,  192. 
small,  functions  of,  174. 
motor  disturbances  of,  181. 
Intoxication,  bacterial,  492. 
lodothyrin,  646. 
lodothyroglobulin,  646. 
Iron,  metabolism,  240. 

relation  to  anemia,  241,  594,  600. 


Irritability  of  nerves,  in  tetany,  649. 
Islands  of  Langerhans,    relatioDs  to  dia- 
betes, 275. 
Isohemolysins,  620,  577. 

importance  in  blood   transfusions,  606. 

in  cancer,  578. 
Isometric  contractions,  2. 

of  ventricles,  4. 
Isotonic  contractions,  2. 


Jaundice,  323. 

cholesterinemia  in,  247. 

congenital  hemolytic,  pigment  atones  in, 

339. 
chronic  hemolytic,  595. 
effect. of,  on  blood  coagulation,  571. 
effect  of,  on  heart  rate,  67. 
from  acute  hemolysis,  674. 
hemolytic,  325. 
in  blackwater  fever,  679. 
infectious,  326. 
in  the  new-born,  328. 
in  organic  liver  disease,  328. 
obstructive,  324. 
relation  to  alimentary  levulosuria  and 

galactosuria,  267. 
s^^mptoms  of,  329. 


K 


Ketonuria,  292. 

Kidney  functions,  disturbances  of,  399. 
Kidney,    movable,    relation    to    hydrone- 
phrosis, 450. 
Kidneys,  excretion  of  acids  by,  249,  251. 

in  hemoglobinuria,  574. 

impermeability  to  glucose,  268,  259,  260. 

in  phlorhizin  poisoning,  260. 
Kocher's  sign,  642. 


Lactic  acid,  248. 

in  gastric  carcinoma,  169. 
Lactose,  as  a  test  of  renal  function,  417. 
Large  mononuclear  cells,  609. 

increased  number  of,  615. 
Lead  poisoning,  anemia  from,  688. 

as  a  cause  of  gout,  312. 

uric  acid  in  blood  in,  314. 
Leads,  for  electrocardiograms,  62. 
Leucin,  225. 

in  hepatic  diseases,  236. 
Leukemia,  617. 

acute,  619. 

aleukemic  types,  619. 

blood  platelets  in,  567. 

chronic  lymphatic,  619. 

chronic  myelogenous,  618. 

effect  on  energy  metabolism,  213. 

etiology  of,  620. 
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lieakemia,  general  considerations,  617. 
uric  acid  in  blood,  in,  314,  315. 
x-ray  treatment  of,  619. 
Leukocytes,  600. 

classification  of,  600. 
properties  of,  611. 
Leukocytosis,  612. 
eosinophilic,  613. 
neutrophilic,  612. 
pathofrenesis  of,  616. 
pathological,  531,  612. 
physiological,  612. 
relation  to  chemotuxis,  531,  616. 
Leukopenia,  616. 

pathogenesis  of,  536,  617. 
Levulose,  as  a  source  of  glycogen  in  dia- 
betes, 285. 
T^cvulosuria,    alimentary,    relation    to    he- 
patic disease,  26(t,  333. 
Lipase,  in  blood  in  hepatic  disease,  336. 
in  lymphocytes,  611. 
in  stomach,  140. 
relation  to  fat  necrosis,  342. 
Lipemia,  243. 
alimentary,  243. 

as  a  test  for  bile  salts  in  intestines, 
243. 
in  diabetes,  291. 
pathological,  244. 
relation  to  hemokonia,  243. 
Lipoids,  essential  for  growth,  241. 
in  pernicious  anemia,  593. 
relation  to  hemolysis,  570. 
some  disturbances  in,  243. 
Liver,  fatty  degeneration  of,  245. 

formation  of  acetone  bodies  in,  206,  297. 
formation  of  lactic  acid  in,  284. 
formation  of  urea  in,  235. 
functions  of,  324. 
in  anaphylaxis,  541. 
in  tricuspid  insutticiency,  37. 
Liver,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  autolysis 
in,  234. 
nitrogenous  metabolism  in,  333. 
protein  destruction  in,  233. 
Liver,  cirrhosis  of,  amino  acids  in  urine 
in,  334. 
levulosuria  and  galactosuria  in,  267. 
urobilinuria  in,  322. 
Liver  disease,  functional  teats  for,  alimen- 
tary galactosuria,  267,  333. 
alimentary  levulosuria,  266,  333. 
amino  acids,  increased  in  urine,  334. 
fibrinogen  in  blood,  335,  571. 
lipase  in  blood,  335. 
phenoltetrachlorphthalein  elimination, 

336. 
urobilinuria,  331. 
Liver  necrosis,  in  jaundice,  324. 
lordosis,  as  a  cause  of  albuminuria,  412. 
Lung  volume,  348. 
after  exercise,   348. 
in  asthma,  377. 
in  emphysema,  380,  381. 
in  glass  blowers,  348. 
in  musicians,  348. 


Lutein  cells,  664. 
Lymphatic  leukemia,  610. 
Lymphocytes,  600. 

increased  number  of,  615,  619. 

in  exophthalmic  goiter,  643. 
Lymphocytosis,  615. 
Lysin,  226. 

necessary  for  body,  229. 

relation  to  cadaverin,  236. 


M 


Macrophage,  532. 
Malaria,  immunity  to,  506. 
mode  of  transmission,  497. 
relation  to  blackwater  fever,  579. 
Mast  cells,  010 

Mediastinum,  displacement  of,  in  pleural 
effusions,  385. 
in  pneumothorax,  380. 
Medulla  oblongata,  puncture  of,  glycosu- 
ria from,  268. 
polyuria  from,  402. 
Mega  lob  lasts,  683. 
Megaloblastic  anemias,  689. 
Megalocytos,  683. 
Melanin,  238. 

Melena  neonatorum,  prothrombin  in,  572. 
Meningitis,  Biot's  breathing  in,  366. 

bradycardia  in,  56. 
Mental   changes,   in   exophthalmic  goiter, 
643. 
in  myxedema,  636. 
in  sporadic  cretinism,  636. 
Mercuric  chlorid,  as  a  cause  of  nephritis^ 

416. 
Metabolism,  basal,  212. 
in  diabetes,  283,  284. 
in  exophthalmic  goiter,  641. 
in  fever,  472,  477. 
in  leukemia,  213.- 
in  myxedema,  636. 
in  obesity,  216. 
in  sporadic  cretinism,  637. 
in  starvation,  221. 
normal  standards,  212. 
pathological  variations  in,  212. 
disturbances  of,  207. 
in  starvation,  220. 
in  experimental  tetany,  660. 
See  Diabetes,  Gout,  Obesity,  etc. 
energy,  207.  • 

effect  of  chilliness  upon,  210. 
effect  of  exercise  upon,  209. 
effect  of  food  upon,  210. 
methods  of  study,  207. 
.    protein,  224. 

amino    acid    requirements    of    bodTy 

228. 
excessive,  232. 
in  anaphylaxis,  653. 
in  oxoplithalmic  goiter,  64L 
in  fever,  233,  475. 
in  hepatic  disease,  333. 
in  starvation,  222. 
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Aletabolism,  protein,  nitrogenous  equilib- 
rium, 230. 
protein-building  stones,  225. 
protein  requirements  of  body,  230. 
purin,  307. 
increased,  311. 
in  gout,  311. 
See  Gout. 
Methemoglobin,     relation     to     hemolysis, 

680. 
Methemoglobinemia,  respiration   in,  368. 
Methylene  blue,  as  a  renal  test,  427. 
Microphage,  532. 
Mitral  inaufficiency,  35. 
Mitral  stenosis,  33. 

heart  murmurs  in,  91. 
Moebius'  sign,  642. 

Morphin,    as    a    cause    of    Choyne-Stokes 
respiration,  353. 
as  a  cause  of  heart  block  in  dogs,  59, 

64. 
as  a  cause  of  pylorospasm,  155. 
effect  on  respiratory  center,  350. 
Motility,  gastric,  148. 

after  gastric  enterostomy,  160. 
in  achlorhydria,  145,  152. 
in  pyloric  obstruction,  155. 
relation  to  hyperacidity,  141,  152. 
Motor  insufficiency  of  the  stomach,  155. 
Mountain  sickness,  363. 
Mucous  membranes,   as   portals  of   infec- 
tion, 497. 
Mucus,  as  a  respiratory  protection,  391. 
Mucus,  gastric,  140. 

excessive  secretion  of,  148. 
relation  to  ulcer,  163. 
Myeloblasts,  610. 

In  leukemia,  618,  620. 
Myelocytes,  610. 

in  leukemia,  618,  620. 
in  leukocytosis,  617. 
Myeloid  leukemia,  618. 
Mvelomata,  621. 

Myocardium,   anatomical    changes   in,    16. 
changes  of,  in  hypertrophy,  21. 
in  infections,  114. 
Myogenic  theory  of  heart  action,  50. 
Myxedema,  634. 


N 

Narcosis,  as  a  cftuse  of  kotonuria,  293. 
Nephritic  edema.     See   Edema,   nephritio. 
Nephritis,  acidosis  in,  439. 

cholesterinemia  in,  247. 

creatinin  retention  in,  424. 

edema  in,  433. 

excretion  of  amylase  in,  427. 

excretion  of  dyes  in,  427. 

lipemia  in,  244. 

nitrogen  retention  in.  419. 

sodium  chlorid  retention  in,  4'28, 

urea  retention  in,  424. 

uremia  in,  443. 

uric  acid  retention  in,  314,  424, 


Nephritis,  experimental,  416. 
amylase  excretion  in,  428. 
diuresis  in,  417. 
functional  tests  in,  417. 
glycosuria  in,  261. 
nitrogen  retention  in,  427,  428. 
phenolsulphonephthalein  excretion  in 

427. 
types  of,  416. 
Neurogenic  theory  of  heart  action,  50. 
Neutrophils,  610. 

increased  number  of,  612,  618. 
Nitrites,  as  a  cause  of  methemoglobin  for- 
mation, 580. 
effect  on  pulse  form,  121. 
Nitrogen  gas,  as  a  cause  of   caisson  dis- 
ease, 366. 
Nitrogen  equilibrium,  230. 
Nitrogen  excretion,  in  nephritis,  419. 
in  heart  disease,  442. 
in  eclampsia,  442. 
Nitrogen    metabolism.       Set*    Ah^tabolism, 

nitrogen. 
Nitrogen,  non-protein,  in  blood,  421. 
in  anuria,  411. 
in  eclampsia,  443. 
in  heart  disease,  442. 
in  uremia,  444,  446. 
Nitrogen  retention,  230. 

in  renal  disease,  419,  425. 
Normoblasts,  583. 
Nucleic  acids,  307. 
Nucleoproteins,  catabolism  of,  307. 
in  food,  310. 


O 


Oatmeal  treatment  of  diabetes,  279. 
Obositv,  215. 

basal  metabolism  in,  216. 

caisson  disease  favored  by,  306. 

c(mstitutional,  216. 

lieart,  effect  of,  on,  220. 

in  castration,  217,  664. 

in  hypothyroidism,  636. 

in  pituitary  disease,  655. 

pathogenesis  of,  215. 
Obstruction,  intestinal,  192. 

pyloric,   155. 

gastro-enterostomy  in,   161. 
Ochronosis,  238. 
Oligemia,  550. 
Oliguria,  407. 
Opium,  effect  on  diabetic  glycosuria,  270. 

See  Morpliin. 
Oppler-Boas  bacilli,  169. 
Opsonic  index,  in  diabetes,  290. 
Opsonins,  534. 

relation  to  virulence,  535, 
Ornithin,  226. 

relation  to  putrescin,  237. 
Orthopnea,  375. 

Oxalates,  effect  on  blood  coagulation,  50JI 
Oxydase  reaction,  in  leukocytes,  611. 

in  acute  leukemia,  620. 
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Oxidation  of  dippativc  formontM.  a«  a  pro- 
tection  ngainKt  dig<>Htion,    lt»3. 
Oxygvn,  secretion  of.  by  Iung8,  3G5. 

in  treatment  of  carbon  nionoxid  poi- 
soning, 3G8. 
Oxygen  in  blood,  351. 

in  pneumothorax,  31)0. 
Oxvgen  want,  as  a  cause  of  polvcvthemia, 
fi05. 
at  high  altitudes,  363. 
as  a  stimulus  to  red-cell  fBrmation.  5.S2. 
effect  on  respiration,  355,  356. 


Pacemaker  of  heart.  48. 

migration  of,  58,  65,  66. 
Pain,  cardiac,  97. 
gastric,   172. 
intestinal,   195. 
pleural,  383,  384. 
renal,  450. 
Pallor,  584. 
Palpitation,  96. 

Pancreas,   acute  hemorrhagic   necrosis  of, 
342. 
excision   of.   as   a   cause   of   glvcosuria, 

273. 
effect  of  excluding  juice  from  intestines, 

176. 
in   diabetes,   274. 
relation  to  fat  necrosis,  341. 
Parasites,    blood    sucking,    diseases    trans- 
mitted bv,  497. 
Parathyroids,  648. 

effect  of  excision,  649. 
relation  to  tetany.  649,  651. 
Paresis,  intestinal,  194. 
Paroxysmal  fibrillation,  80. 
Paroxysmal  tachycardia,  73. 
effect  on  heart  shadow,  10. 
Parturition,  tetany  after,  650. 
Pellagra,  243. 
Pentosuria,  300. 
Pepsin,   140. 

Peptic  ulcer.     See  Ulcer,  peptic. 
Peptids,  227. 
Periodic     breathing,     353.       Set*     Cheyne- 

Stokes  respiration. 
Peristalsis,  gastric,   150,   152. 
in  duodenal  ulcer,  167. 
in  pyloric  obstruction,  156. 
in  bronchial  muscles,  392. 
intestinal,  182.   183,  184. 

after  abdominal  operations,  195. 
in  diarrhea,  192. 
in  obstruction,  192. 
relation  to  intestinal  pain,  196. 
Peritoneal    adhesions,    constipation    from, 
186. 
pain  from,  173,   196. 
pyloric  obstruction  from.   155. 
Peritoneum,  s«»nsitiveness  of.  173. 
Peritonitis,    circulatory    failure    in,     114, 
115. 


Peritonitis,   intestinal    pain    in,   196. 

intestinal  paresis  in.  11)5. 
Permanent  irregularity,  80. 
Sec  Auricular  fibrillation. 
Ternicious   anemia.      See    Anemia,    perni- 
cious. 
Phagocytosis,  529.  532. 
opsonins  in,  534. 
See  Opsonins, 
relation  to  immunity.  533. 
relation  to  virulence,  535. 
resistance  to.  by  virulent  bacteria,  501. 
Phenolsulphonephthalein    excretion    as    a 
test  of  renal   function,  427. 
in  eclampsia,  443. 
in  heart  disease,  442. 
relation     to     non-protein     nitrogen     in 
blood,  427,  442. 
Phenoltetrachlorphthalein  excretion,  as  a 

test  of  liver  disease,  336. 
Plicnylalanin,  226. 

relation  to  alcapton.  237. 
Phlorhizin  poisoning,  basal  metal)oli<«m  in, 
2 1 3. 
1):X  ratio  in,  281. 
glycemia  in,  260. 
glycogen  in,  260. 
glycosuria  in,  259. 
protein  metabolism  in,  261. 
Phosphorus    poisoning,    alimentary    galac- 
tosuria  in,  267. 
autolysis  in,  234. 
basal  metabolism   in,  213. 
fatty  degeneration  in,  245,  246. 
fibrinogen  in,  571. 
ketonuria  in,  293. 
lactic  acid  in,  249. 
nitrogenous  metabolism  in,  333. 
polycythemia  in.  603,  605. 
protein  destruction  in,  233. 
Pigmentation  from  melanin,  238. 
in  Addison^s  disease,  239,  663. 
in  exophthalmic  goiter,  643. 
in  hemolytic  conditions,  574. 
in  pernicious  anemia,  691. 
See  Melanin.  Ochronosis. 
Pineal  gland,  659. 
Pituitary  extracts,  654. 

increased  blood  pressure  from,  654. 
diuresis  from,  402,  654. 
uterine  contractions  from,  654. 
Pituitary  gland,  diseases  of,  653. 
acromegaly  in,  657. 
diabetes  insipidus  in,  406. 
Frfihlich's  syndrome  in,  655. 
glycosuria  in,  270. 
growth  in,  655,  657. 
obesity  in.  217,  655. 
polyuria  in,  402. 
sexual  infantilism  in,  655. 
Plague,  mode  of  infection  with,  496,  497 
Plasma,   antibacterial   substances   in.  522. 
See  also   Hydremia,   Nitrogen,  non-pro- 
tein. Uric  acid. 
Platelets,  blood,  in  coagulation,  563. 
in  hemophilia,  569,  571. 
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Platelets,  in  hemorrhagic  diseases,  567. 

in  thrombosis,  565. 
Plethora,   659. 

at  high  altitudes,  603. 

effect  on  circulation,  42. 

in  polycythemia,  602. 

in  chlorosis,  600. 

in  anemia,  600. 
Plethora,  hydremic,  562. 
Pleura,  diseases  of,  383. 

circulatory  collapse  in,  387. 
pain  in,  383. 

See  also  Pleuritic  effusions,  Pneumo- 
thorax. 
Pleuritic  effusions,  385. 

mediastinal  displacement  in,  385. 

pressure  in,  385. 
Pneumonia,  agglutination  tests  for  pneu- 
mococcus  in,  525. 

autolysis  in,  234. 

mode  of  infection  in,  499. 

opsonins  in,  535. 

sodium  chlorid  retention  in,  479. 

uric  acid   in,  316. 

water  retention  in,  479. 
Pneumothorax,  387. 

blood  gases  in,  390. 

closed,  388. 

mediastinum  in,  389. 

open,  387. 

respiration  in,  390. 

short  circuiting  of  blood  stream  in,  383. 

valvular,  388. 
Poikilothermic  animals,  459. 
Pollen,  sensitiveness  to,  547. 
Polycythemia,  601. 

classification  of,  601. 

cryptogenic,  603. 

pathogenesis  of,  604. 

symptomatic,  602. 
Polydipsia,  in  diabetes  insipidus,  404. 
Polyphagia,  in  diabetes,  289. 
Polyuria,  400. 

after  fever,  401,  478. 

from  drinking  liquids,  401. 

from  drugs,  401. 

from  lesions  of  medulla  oblongata,  402. 

in  diabetes  mellitus,  289. 

in  pituitary  disease,  402. 

in  removal  of  exudates.  401. 
Portals  of  entry   for  infections,  496. 
Positive  venous  pulse.    See  Pulse,  venous, 

positive. 
Posture,  effect  on  heart  shadow,  10. 

effect  on  lung  volume,  348. 

effect  on   metabolism,  210. 
Potassium  chlorate,  as  a  cause  of  mothe- 

moglobin  formation,  580. 
Potassium  iodid,  as  a  test  of  renal  func- 
tion, 417. 
Precipitins,  528. 

specificitv  of,  528. 

theory  of,  528. 

uses  of,  528. 
Pregnancy,  alimentary  glycosuria  in,  262. 

anemia,  megaloblastic,  in,  592. 


Pregnancy,    glycosuria    after    pancreatn 
tomy,     diminished      in      late 
stages  of,  274. 
plethora  in,  559. 
renal  glycosuria  in,  262. 
tetany  in,  660. 
Pressure,  arterial,  100. 

during  decompensation  of   heart.  47. 
during  exercise,  22. 
effect  on  ventricular  volume,  7,  40. 
epinephrin,  effect  upon,  661. 
factors  controlling,    101. 
in    anaphylactic    shock    of    dog,   541. 
in  aortic  insufficiency,  32. 
in  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  359. 
mean,  100,   115. 

pituitary  extracts,  effect  upon,  654. 
relation  to  albuminuria,  413. 
relation  to  renal  secretion,  399. 
See  Hypertension,  Hypotension, 
capillary,  102. 
pleural,  in  effusions,  386. 
in  pneumothorax,  387. 
pulse,  115. 

in  aortic  insufficiency,  32,  116. 
in  exercise,  22. 

in  orthostatic  albuminuria,  413. 
relation  to  secretion  of  urine,  399. 
venous,  critical,  10. 

effect  on  cardiac  output,  7,  8. 
in  shock,  113. 
Protein,  absorption  in  pancreatic  disease, 
176. 
as  a  source  of  aceton  bodies,  296. 
as  a  source  of  sugar,  280. 
composition  of,  225. 
destruction   of,   excessive,  232. 
digestion  in  carcinoma  of  stomach,  169. 
effect  on  energy  metabolism,  211. 
fever    caused    bv    parenteral    injectioni 

of,  483^ 
number  of,  227. 
requirements,  230. 
starvation,  232. 

toxic  products  derived  from  cleavage  of, 
198,  199,  542. 
Proteoses,  as  a  cause  of  intoxication  in 

intestinal  obstruction,  194. 
Prothrombin,  563,  564. 
in  hemophilia,  570. 
in  melena  neonatorum,  572. 
Ptomains,  502. 
Puerperium,  anemia  in,  592. 

tetany  in,  650. 
Pulmonary  congestion,  in  aortic  disease,  32. 

in    mitral    stenosis,    34. 
Pulmonary  edema,  95. 
Pulmonic   second   sound,   accentuation  of, 
causes  of,  86. 
in  mitral  stenosis,  34. 
Pulse,  arterial,  form  of.  118. 

effect  of  nitroglycerin  upon,  121. 

in  arm,  120. 

in  aortic  insufficiency,  121. 

in  fever,  122. 

recorders  for,  119. 
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Pulse,  collapsing,   121. 

sustained,  120. 
Pulse  deficit,  80. 

Pulse  pressure.     See  Pressure,  pulse. 
Pulse  rate.     See  Heart  rate. 
Pulse  recorders,  119. 
Pulse,  venous,  normal,  51. 
in  arhvthmias,  57. 
See  also  Arhythmias. 
Pulse,  venous,  positive,  when  auricles  and 
ventricles    contract    simultane- 
ously, 66,  74. 
in  auricular  fibrillation,  77. 
in   paroxysmal  tachycardia,  74. 
in  tricuspid  insufficiency,  37. 
Pulsus  altemans,  84. 
Pulsus  tardus,  in  aortic  stenosis,  30. 
Purin  bodies,  307. 

metabolism  of:   Sec  Metabolism,  purin, 
Gout. 
Purkinje  fibers,  60. 
Purpura  hemorrhagica,  567. 

causes  of  eruption,  668. 
Putrescin,   237. 
Pyemia,  494. 
Pylorus,  control  of,  150. 

gastro-enterostomy    in     stenosis     of, 

161. 
spasm  of,  165. 
stenosis  of,  155. 
Pylorospasm,   155. 
I^rosis,  136. 

Q 
Quinin,  relation  to  blackwater  fever,  679. 

R 

Rabbit,  anaphylaxis  in,  538. 

Rabies  virus,  variations   in  virulence  of, 

500. 
Red    blood     corpuscles,    granular    forms, 
682,  588. 
nucleated,  581,  583. 
rate  of  destruction  of,  572. 
after  splenectomy,  699. 
in  chronic  hemolytic  jaundice,  695. 
in  pernicious  anemia,  691. 
regeneration  of,  581. 
after  hemorrhage,  587. 
stimulus  to,  582. 
types  of,  583. 
Refractive    index    of    blood    serum,    as    a 

measure  of  hydremia,  660. 
Refractory  period  of  heart  muscle,  48. 
R^urgitation,    from    esophageal    obstruc- 
tion, 133. 
from  insufficiency  of  cardia,  136. 
Renal  threshold  for  glucose  excretion,  in 
diabetes,  276. 
in  experimental  nephritis,  261. 
in  geese,  277. 

in  phlorhizin  poisoning,  260. 
in  pregnancy.  262. 
normal,  268,  269. 


Renal    threshold    for    hemoglobin    excre- 
tion, normal,  673. 
in  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  678. 
Rennin,  140. 

Repletion,  sense  of,   170. 
Residual  air  in  lungs,  348. 
in  cardiac  dyspnea,  371. 
in  emphysema,  381. 
Respiration,  pathology  of,  346. 
at  high  altitudes,  363. 
in  acid  intoxication,  361. 
in  anemia,  368. 
in  bronchial  asthma,  377. 
in  caisson  disease,  366. 
in  carbon  monoxid  poisoning,  367. 
in  cardiac  disease,  370. 
in  pulmonary  emphysema,  379. 
Respiratory  arhythmia,  67. 
Respiratory  center,  control  of,  349. 
irritation  of,  350. 

irritability  of,  in  Cheyne-Stokes  res- 
piration, 357. 
Respiratory  passages  as  portals  of  infec- 
tion, 499. 
Respiratory  quotient,  208. 

in  diabetes,  286,  288. 
Retrograde  extrasystoles,  69. 
Retina,  appearance  of,  in  lipemia,  244. 

in  polycythemia,  603. 
Rice,  polished,  relation  to  beriberi,  242. 
Ricin,  513. 

transference     of     immunity     to,     from 
mother  to  infant,  612. 
Right  heart,  valvular  lesions  of,  36. 


S 


Salicvlates,  as  a  cause  of  cylindruria,  416. 
Salt  fever,  483. 
Saponin,  hemolysis,  576. 

as  a  cause   of  experimental  aplastic 
anemia,  696. 
Schick  reaction  for  diphtheria  antitoxin, 

607. 
Scurvy,  242. 

Secretion,  gastric.    See  Gastric  juice. 
Segmentation,     rhythmic,     of     intestines, 

181. 
Sensibility,  gastric,  170. 

intestinal,  196. 

peritoneal,  173. 

pleural,  384. 
Septicemia,  494.  « 

Sera,  hemolysis  by  foreign,  618,  576,  606. 
Serin,  227. 
Seriun  disease,  544. 
Serum  fast  bacteria,  622,  627,  535. 
Serozyme,  563. 
Sex  glands,  diseases  of,  663. 
Sexual   infantilism,   in   pituitary  disease, 
666. 

in  sporadic  cretinism,  637. 
Sexual  precocity,  in  adrenal  tumors,  663. 

in  pineal  tumors,  660. 
Shock,  surgical  and  traumatic,  112. 
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Short  circuiting  of  pulmonary  circulation, 

383 
Side-chain  theory,  615,  519,  527. 
Sino-auricular  block,  59. 
Sinus  arhythmia,  57. 
Sinus  bradycardia,  56. 
Sinus  node,  48. 
Sinus  tachycardia,  55. 
Skitty  Mer  castration,  664. 
in  €f*opl>thaIniic  goitor^  044. 
Infections  through,  496. 
in  myxedema,  635. 
Sleep,  as  a  cause  of  Cheyne-Stokes  respi- 
ration, 353. 
effect  on  respiratory  center,  350. 
metabolism  during,  212. 
Snake    venom,    as    a    cause    of    nephritic, 
416. 
as  a  hemolytic  agent,  576. 
relation   to  toxins,  513. 
Sodium  bicarbonate,  as  a  cause  of  edema, 
436. 
effect  of  administration  of.     See  Alkali 
tolerance. 
Sodium  chlorid,  requirements  of  bodv  for, 
240. 
in  starvation,  222. 
Sodium    chlorid    in    blood,     in    nephritic 
edema,  45. 
in  pneumonia,  479. 
Sodium  chlorid  retention,  428. 
in  eclampsia,  443. 
in  fever,  478. 
in  heart  disease,  442. 
in  nephritis,  430,  437. 
in  pneumonia,  479. 
relation  to  edema,  433,  436. 
relation  to  hydremia,  434,  560. 
Spasm,  pyloric,"  155. 
Spastic  constipation,  186. 
Specificity  of   biological   reactions,   agglu- 
tinins, 526. 
anaphylaxis,  537. 
cytolysins,  521. 
infections,  554. 
precipitins,  628. 
Spinal  cord  section,  effect  on  body  tem- 
perature, 468. 
Splanchnic   nerves,  effect  on   liver   glyco- 
gen, 268. 
relation  to  polyuria,  402. 
Spleen,  in  hemolysis,  574. 
in  hemolytic  jaundice,  597. 
relation  to  anemia,  597. 
Splenectomy,  effect  of,  507. 
on  Banti's  disease,  598. 
upon  jaundice   after  toluydendiamin, 

698. 
in  normal  animals,  597. 
on  pathological  hemolysis,  599. 
Splenic  anemia,  598. 
Starvation,  acidosis  in,  292. 
complete,  220. 

effect  on  diabetic  glycosuria,  27S. 
partial,   223. 
relation  to  lipcmia,  243,  244. 


Stasis,  intestinal,  in  ascending  colon,  I^ 
in  transverse  colon,  1*8, 
in  ileum,  189. 
Status  lymphaticus,  653. 
Stenosis  of  aortic  valves,  29. 
Stenosis  of  mitral  valve,  33. 
Stenosis  of  respiratory  passages,  effect  on 

circulation,*  42. 
Stenosis  of  upper  air  passages,  376. 

effect  on  lung  volume,  348. 
Stokes- Adams'  syndrome,    110^ 
Stomach,  carcinoma  of,   168. 
digestion  in,  168. 
gastric  form  in,  168. 
gastric  motility  in,   168. 
motor  disturbances  of.   148. 
in  gastric  atony,  153. 
in  pyloric  obstruction,   152. 
in  secretory  disturbances,   152. 
in  ulcer,  165,  167. 
secretion  of.     See  Gastric   juice, 
secretory  disturbances  of,   138. 
See    also    Gastric    juice.    Hyperacidity, 

Achlorhydria. 
ulcer  of,  162. 

from  infections,  166. 
from  vascular  disease,  164. 
motor  activities  in,  167. 
nervous  causes  of,  165. 
pathogenesis  of,  162. 
relation  to  gastric  secretion,  163. 
Stomatitis,  in  pernicious  anemia,  5JK). 
Stupor,  effect  on  basal  metabolism,  21.3. 
Succus  entericus,  174. 
Sudden  death,  cardiac.  84. 
Sunstroke,  464. 

obesity  as  a  predisposing  factor,  219. 
Syncope,  110. 

Syphilis,  as  a  cause  of  diabetes  insipidu:^, 
407. 
as  a  cause  of  paroxysmal   henioglobinii 

ria.  579. 
resistance   of   red   cells   to   saponin   he- 
molysis in,  576. 
Wassermann  reaction  in,  524. 
Systolic  output  during  exercis<*,  23. 
effect  of  heart  rate  upon,    10. 
factors  governing,  7. 
in  aortic  insuflficiency,  31,  32. 
in  aortic  stenosis,  30. 


Tachycardia,  paroxvsmal,  73, 

pathogenesis  o^,  75. 

relation  to  auricular  fibrillation,  81. 

symptoms  of,  74. 
sinus,  55. 

during  exercise,  5.5. 

from  thyroid  stimulation.  r»40. 

in  exophthalmic  goiter,  56,  04  J. 

in  fever,  56. 

in  low  blood  pressure,  55. 
Tartrates,  as  a  cause  of  nephritis,  416. 
Taurin,  323. 
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Tnurocholic  acid,  323. 
Tawara's  node.  49. 

Teinppratnro,  bmly,  normal,  in  birds,  45J>. 
as  a  factor  in  immunity,  5(M,  517. 
in  man,  451).     S4»e   Fever. 
Trniperature  rej^lation  of  bo<ly,  459,  461. 

physical  and  chemical,  400. 

in  fever,  473,  474. 
Tetanus,  mode  of  infection,  407. 

toxin,  512. 

disappearance  from  blooti,  510. 
Tetany,  049. 

etiology  of,  in  man,  050. 

experimental,  049. 

symptoms  of,  049. 
Thirst  from  salt  retention,  436. 

in  diabetes  mellitua,  289. 
Thrombin,  503.  504. 

effect  of  injections  of,  on  blood  coafrula- 
tion,  507. 
TliromlKi^'on,  5(»3,  504. 
Thr(mib<jkinase,   503,   504. 

as    a    eaus<>    of    intravascular    clottinj;, 
6«J0,   507. 

in  hemophilia,  570. 
Thromboplastin,  503,  504. 
Thrombosis,  504. 

septic,   relation   to   septicemia,   494. 
Thvmic  asthma,  652. 
Thymus,  052. 
Thyroid  gland,  disturbances  of,  634. 

effect  on  metabolism,  213,  041. 

effect  on  pulse  rate,  56,  642. 

exophthalmic  goiter,  041. 

hvperthyroidism,  039. 

hypothyroidism,  634,  630. 

myxedema,  034. 

sporadic  cretinism,  030. 
Thyroid    substance,    acetonitril    test    for, 
044. 

active  principle  in,  040. 

effect  on  metabolism,  213,  037,  040. 

iodin  in,  040. 

susceptibility  to,  039. 
Toluylendiamin.  as  a  cause  of  anemia  and 
jaundice,  598. 

as  a  cause  of  [»olycythemia,  003. 
Tone,  gastric,   150. 

in  acute  dilatation,  15S. 

venous,  in  shock,   113. 
Tone  of  heart  muscle,  9. 

relation  to  dilatation,  18. 
Tonsils,  as  portals  of  inflection.  498. 
Tophus,  gouty,  315. 

Toxic   destruction   of   proteins,   in   exoph- 
thalmic goiter,  233. 

in  fever,  233,  470. 

in  phosphorus  poisoning,  233. 
Toxin,  502,  512,  551. 

diphtheria,  effect  on  blood  platelets,  507. 
Toxon,  514. 
Transfusion  of  blood,  000. 

Ix'neficial  results  of,  008. 

dangers  of,  000. 
Transitional   cells,  010. 

increased  number  of,  615. 


Transplantation,  of  pancreas,  274. 

of  parathyroids.  052. 

of  pituitary,  402. 

of  testes,  031. 

of  thyroid,  637. 
Trichiniasis,  eosinophilia  in,  613. 
Tricuspid  insufficiency,  37. 

relative,  37. 

safety  valve  action  of,  39. 
Trousseau's  sign,  649. 
Trout,  production  and  cure  of  goiter  in, 

647. 
Trypanosomes,  resistant  strains  of,  501. 
Tryptophan,  226. 

necessary  for  body,  229. 
Tuberculin  reaction,  649. 
Tul»erculosis,  mode  of  infection,  498,  499. 

susceptibility  of  negrroes  to,  506. 
Tvphoid  fever,  agglutination  test  in,  626, 
520. 

immunitv   to,    as   shown   by    skin   test, 
608. 

mode  of  infection,  499. 

pulse  form  in,  122. 

pulse  rate  in,  50. 

relation  to  gall-stones,  339. 

thrombosis  in,  500. 

vaccination  against,  510. 
Tyrosin,  226. 

in  liver  diseases,  235. 

relation  to  alcapton,  237. 
Tyronsinase,  238. 


U 


Ulcer,  duodenal,  hunger  pain  in,  171. 
peptic,  hyperacidity  in,  103. 

motor  activities  of  stomach  in,   106. 
nervous  theories  as  to  cause  of,  106. 
pathogenesis  of,  102. 
vascular  disease  in,  104. 
Uranium  salts,  as  a  cause  of  experimen- 
tal nephritis,  410. 
Urate  deposits,  316. 
Urea,  as  a  test  of  renal  function,  419. 
formation  of,  235. 
in  blood,  421,  424. 
in  hepatic  disease,  333. 
toxic  effects  of,  444. 
in  uremia,  444. 
Uremia,  443. 

blood  pressure  in,  104. 
Uric  acid,  309. 

atophan,  effect  upon  excretion  of,  316. 
endogenous,  310. 

in  gout,  312. 
exogenous,  310. 
in  gout,  313. 
in  blood,  in  nephritis,  314,  424. 
relation  to  purin  Inxlies.  .309. 
Urobilin,  formati(m  of,  322. 
from  hemolysis,  331. 
in  hepatic  diseaM*,  331. 
in  obstructive  jaundice,  326. 
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Urobilin  excretion,  after  excision  of  spleen, 
590. 
as  a  measure  of  red   cell   destruction, 

572. 
in  blackwater  fever,  579. 
in  chlorosis,  600. 
in  hemolysis,  574. 
in  pernicious  anemia,  591. 
in  polycythemia,  604. 
Uterus,  anaphylactic  contractions  of,  544. 
effect  of  epinephrin  upon,  661. 
effect  of  pituitary  extracts  upon,  654. 
involution  of,  autolysis  in,  234. 


Vaooination  against  smallpox,  509. 
against  typhoid  fever,  510. 
with  attenuated  cultures,  509. 
with  dead  cultures,  510. 
Vagus,  action  of  bile  upon,  329. 
bradycardia,  56. 
differences   between   right  and   left,   in 

effect  upon  heart,  63. 
effect  upon  conduction  in  heart,  64. 
effect  upon  esophagus,  134. 
effect  upon   fundamental   properties   of 

heart  muscle,  50. 
effect  upon  idioventricular  rate,  63. 
effect  upon  liver  glycogen,  268. 
effect  upon  ventricular  volume,  9. 
relation  to  bronchial  spasm,  379. 
relation  to  cough,  393. 
relation  to  gastric  secretion,  139. 
relation  to  peptic  ulcer,  165. 
relation  to  pulmonary  ventilation,  349. 
Valin,  226. 
Valvular  lesions,  28. 

combinations  of,  38. 
Vascular  center,  in  shock,  112. 

in  infectious  diseases,  114 
Vascular  disease.     See  Arteriosclerosis. 
Vascular  reactions,  in  experimental  neph- 
ritis, 416. 
relation  to  diuresis,  417. 
Vascular  spasm,  general,   in   chronic  hy- 
pertension, 108. 
as  a  cause  of  transient  hypertension, 

40,  103,  104. 
as   a   cause   of   paroxysmal   dyspnea, 

104. 
local,  from  cold,  117. 
in  extremities   in  paroxysmal  hemo- 
globinuria, 578. 
in  Raynaud's  disease,  118. 
of  central  artery  of  retina  in  tran- 
sient blindness,  118. 
of  cerebral  arteries,  110,  118. 
of  coronary  arteries,  110,  118. 
relation  to  chronic  arterial  hyperten- 
sion, 110. 
Venom,  snake.     See  Snake  venom. 
Venous  pressure.     See  Pressure,  venous. 
Venous  pulse.    See  Pulse,  venous. 


Ventilation  of  lungs,  346. 
at  high  altitudes,  364. 
in  asthma,  378. 
in  cardiac  dyspnea,  371. 
in  pneumothorax,  390. 
regulation  of,  349. 
Ventricle,  diastolic  relaxation  of,  aeoord- 
ing  to  Henderson,  9. 
left,  in  aortic  insuHiciency,  31. 
in  aortic  stenosis,  30. 
in  chronic  hypertension,  109. 
in  mitral  insufficiencv,  35. 
in  mitral  stenosis,  35. 
volume    of,    diastolic,    factors    govern- 
ing, 5. 
effect  of  arterial  pressure  upon,  6, 

18,  40. 
effect  of  vagus  upon,  9. 
effect  of  venous   inflow  upon,  7. 
relation    to    intraventricular    pres- 
sure in  frog's  heart,  6. 
systolic,  factors  governing,  6. 
See  also  Heart  shadow. 
Ventricular  complex  in  electrocardiogram, 
52. 
in  branch  bundle  block,  63. 
in  complete  heart  block,  62. 
in  ventricular  extrasystoles,  68. 
in  ventricular  hypertrophy,  64. 
Ventricular   fibrillation,  83.  * 
Ventricular  systole,  incompleteness  of,  11. 
Ventricular  volume,  vagus  influence  upon, 
9. 
See  also  Dilatation,  cardiac. 
Vicious    circle,    after    gastro-enterostomj, 

161. 
Virulence,  500. 

relation  to  phagocytosis,  535. 
Virulin,  536. 

Vital  capacity  of  lungs,  348. 
in  cardiac  dyspnea,  371. 
in  emphysema,  382. 
Vital    red,   method   of   determining  blood 

volume  by,  558. 
Vomiting,  158. 

in  intestinal  obstruction,   193. 
ketonuria  in  periodic,  293. 

W 

Wassermann  reaction,  524. 
Water,    injections,    as   a  cause   of   fever, 
483. 
retention  in  nephritis,  436. 
retention  in  fever,  478. 
Wind   instruments,  playing  of,   effect  on 
lung  volume,  348. 


Xanthin,  309. 

Xanthomata,  relation  to  cholesterin,  247. 

in  jaundice,  329. 
X-ray,  as  a  cause  of  leukopenia,  617. 

effect  on  excretion  of  uric  acid,  316. 

in  treatment  of  leukemia,  619. 
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